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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1995 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  REGULATION 


1993 

1994 

1995 

AGENCY 

ACTUAL 

APPROVED 

PROPOSED 

1 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Mayor  for  Economic  Development                           j 

1 

District  Funds 

895 

1,037 

2,217 

Federal  Funds 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Funds 

83 

0 

0 

Total 

9781 

1,037 

2.217 

Office  of  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions 

1 

District  FundSi 

531 

581 

502 

\                                                                     Federal  Funds 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Funds' 

8 

10 

125 

Total 

539 

591 

627 

Office  of  Tourism  and  Promotion 

1 

■  4. i 

District  Funds 

0 

261 

463! 

Federal  Funds 

0 

0 

0! 

Other  Funds 

0 

0 

0; 

Total 

0 

261 

463! 

Office  of  Planning 

District  Funds 

2.937 

3,360 

3,091 

Federal  Funds 

0 

0 

0 

1                                                                        Other  Funds 

3 

0 

0 

Total 

2,940 

3.360 

3,091 

Office  of  Zoning 

District  Funds 

435 

422 

409 

Federal  Funds 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Funds 

94 

202 

202 

Total 

529 

624 

611 

Office  of  Housing  and  Community  Development 

District  Funds 

^      8,152 

16,934 

5,952 

Federal  Funds 

3 

0 

48 

Other  Funds 

2,505 

0 

0 

Total 

10.660 

16.934 

6,000 

Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing  (DPAH) 

District  Funds 

13,899 

0 

10,968 

Federal  Funds 

42,885 

48,565 

56,157 

Other  Funds 

170 

0 

0 

Total 

56.954 

48,565 

67,125 

Office  of  Business  and  Economic  Development 

District  Funds 

2,616 

0 

0 

Federal  Funds 

58 

0 

0 

Other  Funds 

1,143 

0 

0 

Tota 

3,817 

0 

0 

Office  of  International  Business 

District  Funds 

402 

0 

0 

Federal  Funds 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Funds 

0 

0 

0 

Tota 

402 

0 

0 

Board  of  Appeals  and  Review 

District  Funds 

190 

132 

130 

Federal  Funds 

0 

0 

0 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  REGULATION— Continued 


1993 

1994 

1995 

AGENCY                                                                               |ACTUAL 

APPROVED 

PROPOSED  i 

Other  Funds                 0 

0 

0 

Total:             190 

132  J 

1301 

Board  of  Real  Property  Assessments  &  Appeals                  | 

1                         1 

District  Funds             282 

325 

453 

Federal  Funds                0 

0 

0 

Other  Funds 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

282 

325 

453 

Department  of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs 

District  Funds 

26,292 

25,224 

23.271 

Federal  Funds 

4,518 

5,784 

5.376 

Other  Funds 

2.381 

5,208 

7,377 

Total 

33,191 

36,216 

36,024 

Public  Service  Commission 

District  Funds 

5.066 

5,686 

6.028 

Federal  Funds 

78 

87 

87 

Other  Fund^ 

66 

77 

77 

Total 

5.210 

5,850 

6,192, 

Office  of  the  People's  Counsel 

District  Funds 

2,456 

2,736 

2,859 

Federal  Funds                0 

0 

0 

Other  Funds:                 0 

0 

0 

Tola           2.456 

2,736 

2,859 

t  ■ 

Total  District  Funds        64, 1 53 

56,698 

56,343 

Total  Federal  Funds        47,542 

54.436 

61,668 

Total  Other  Funds          6,453 

5.497 

7,781 

Total.  ECON.  DEV  &  REQ      1 18.148 

116,631 

125,792 
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Friday,  June  10,  1994. 
economic  development  and  regulation 

ASSISTANT  CITY  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESSES 

MERRICK  MALONE,  ASSISTANT  CITY  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 
IRA  STOHLMAN,  LEGISLATIVE  OFFICER 
GURMEET  SCOGGINS,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Dkon.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  the  Assistant  City  Administrator  for  Economic 
Development,  Mr.  Merrick  Malone.  The  office  is  requesting 
$2,217,000  and  21  positions  for  fiscal  year  1995,  a  net  increase  of 
$1,180,000  and  six  positions  above  the  fiscal  year  1994  enacted  ap- 
propriation level. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MERRICK  MALONE 

Mr.  Malone,  if  you  have  a  prepared  statement,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  it  for  the  record,  and  if  you  would  like  to  summa- 
rize it,  please  take  this  opportunity  to  do  so. 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

MERRICK  T.  MALONE 

ASSISTANT  CITY  ADMINISTRATOR 

FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

ON  THE  FY  1994  REVISED  AND  FY  1995  PROPOSED  BUDGETS 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

BEFORE  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
JULIAN  C.  DIXON,  CHAIRMAN 
FRIDAY,  JUNE  10,  1994 
10:00  A.M. 
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GOOD  MORNING  CHAIRMAN  DIXON  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE.   I  AM 
MERRICK  T.  MALONE,  ASSISTANT  CITY  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT . 

I  WAS  APPOINTED  ASSISTED  CITY  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  BY  MAYOR  SHARON  PRATT  KELLY  ON  JANUARY  31,  1994,  AND 
I  TAKE  GREAT  PRIDE  IN  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SERVE  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  IN  THIS  CAPACITY. 

I  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  WORKING  WITH  YOU,  AND  THE   MEMBERS  OF  THIS 
COMMITTEE  IN  FULFILLING  THE  DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY 
TO  AGGRESSIVELY  STIMULATE  AND  IMPLEMENT  STRATEGIES  THAT  WILL 
RESULT  IN  THE  CREATION  OF  JOBS  AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT'S 
REVENUE  BASE. 

AS  ASSISTANT  CITY  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  I  AM 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  PROVIDING  POLICY  GUIDANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 
LEADERSHIP  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT  ON  MATTERS  RELATED  TO  THE 
ECONOMIC  HEALTH  AND  VITALITY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

MY  RESPONSIBILITIES  INCLUDE  PROVIDING  DIRECTION  TO  NINE  (9) 
DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  WHICH  COMPOSE  THE  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  CLUSTER:  THE  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  THE 
OFFICE  OF  PLANNING,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSUMER  AND  REGULATORY 
AFFAIRS,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  MINORITY  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT, 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  AND  ASSISTED  HOUSING,  THE  OFFICE  OF 
BANKING  AND  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS,  THE  OFFICE  OF  TOURISM  AND 
PROMOTIONS,  AND  THE  OFFICE  OF  CABLE  TELEVISION. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  EMPHASIZE  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  THE  LEADERSHIP  AND  DIRECTION  PROVIDED  BY  THE  ASSISTANT  CITY 
ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  PARTICULARLY  IN  TODAY'S 
HIGHLY  COMPETITIVE  MARKET  PLACE.   BECAUSE  OF  THE  UNIQUE  STRUCTURE 
AND  STATUS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  --  WHICH  FUNCTIONS  AS  A  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  --  COMPREHENSIVE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 
DO  NOT  SOLELY  RESIDE  IN  ANY  SINGLE  CITY  AGENCY.   THE  STATUTORY 
AUTHORITY  AND  MISSION  OF  EACH  AGENCY  DICTATE  PROGRAMS  AND 
SERVICES.   THEREFORE,  IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT  THE  RESPECTIVE 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  DIRECT  THEIR  FOCUS  ON  PRIORITIES  TOWARD  THE 
BIG  PICTURE,  AS  OPPOSED  TO  NARROW  PAROCHIAL  INTERESTS. 

IT  IS  MY  BELIEF  THAT  THE  FISCAL  SURVIVAL  OF  THIS  CITY  DEPENDS  ON 
OUR  ABILITY  TO  EXPAND  AND  ENHANCE  OUR  REVENtJE  BASE.   THIS  DOES 
NOT  ONLY  MEAN  RETAINING  AND  CREATING  JOBS  AND  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES  GENERALLY,  BUT  RETAINING  AND  CREATING  JOBS  AND 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  SPECIFICALLY  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA. 

I  AM  SINGULARLY  FOCUSED  ON  LOOKING  AT  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE 

1 
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OPPORTUNITY  TO  MAINTAIN  AND  ENHANCE  OUR  EXISTING  BUSINESSES, 
WHILE  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  CREATING  AN  ENVIRONMENT  THAT  WILL  ATTRACT 
NEW  BUSINESS  INTO  EVERY  MAJOR  CORRIDOR  OF  OUR  CITY. 

WE  ARE  CURRENTLY  COMPETING  WITH  SURROUNDING  JXJRISDICTIONS  AND 
OTHER  CITIES  THAT  UNDERSTAND  THE  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  OF  A  STRONG 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  WITH  THE  PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE  OF 
SUSTAINED  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  COMMUNITY  REVITALIZATION . 

WE  ARE  COMPETING  WITH  MANY  LOCAL  JURISDICTIONS  THAT  SPEND  AS  MUCH 
AS  THIRTY-ONE  PERCENT  (31%)  OF  THEIR  BUDGET  ON  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS  MUCH  AS  TWENTY-THREE  PERCENT  (23%)  ON 
MARKETING  TO  ATTRACT  JOBS.   WE  ARE  COMPETING  WITH  JURISDICTIONS 
WHOSE  GOVERNMENT  BUREAUCRACY,  AS  WELL  AS  LEGISLATIVE  AND 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCHES  OF  GOVERNMENT,  ARE  WORKING  TOGETHER,  ALMOST 
MONOLITHICALLY,  TO  CREATE  THE  ENVIRONMENT  NECESSARY  TO 
SUCCESSFULLY  COMPETE  TO  ATTRACT  MAJOR  CORPORATIONS  AND 
BUSINESSES,  WHICH  BRING  JOBS  TO  THEIR  ECONOMIES. 

WE  ARE  COMPETING  WITH  JURISDICTIONS  WHO  UNDERSTAND  THE  NEED  FOR  A 
SINGLE  POINT  OF  CONTACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY,  AND  DO  NOT  UNDERESTIMATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  IMPLEMENTING 
COORDINATED  REGULATORY  AND  POLICY  REVIEW  THAT  LEAD  TO  COMPETITIVE 
RESPONSE  TIME. 

WE  ARE  COMPETING  WITH  JURISDICTIONS  THAT  TRULY  UNDERSTAND  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  INTERAGENCY  COOPERATION  AND  COORDINATION  IN  A 
TIMELY  AND  RESPONSIVE  MANNER  ON  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROPOSALS 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

WE  ARE  COMPETING  WITH  JURISDICTIONS  WHO  UNDERSTAND  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  CREATIVITY,  INNOVATION,  AND  FLEXIBILITY  AND  ARE  ABLE  TO  ADJUST 
TO  CIRCUMSTANCES  -  TO  DO  WHAT  IS  NEEDED  TO  COMPETE  FOR  JOBS  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OPPORTUNITIES. 

WE  ARE  COMPETING  WITH  JURISDICTIONS  WHO  UNDERSTAND  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  ENHANCING  THE  GROWTH  OF  ITS  EXISTING  BUSINESSES  IN 
NEIGHBORHOOD  CORRIDORS  THROUGH  THE  STRATEGIC  USE  OF 
PUBLIC/PRIVATE  LOAN  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  MONITORING  OF  LENDERS' 
COMMITMENTS  AND  THE  PROVISION  OF  VARIOUS  TAX  AND  REGULATORY 
INCENTIVES.   THESE  JURISDICTIONS  UNDERSTAND  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
DIRECTING  AN  ACTIVE  FLOW  OF  QUANTIFIABLE  ECONOMIC  BENEFITS  INTO 
THE  NEIGHBORHOODS  AS  WELL  AS  DOWNTOWN. 

AS  A  RESULT  OF  THIS  URGENCY,  I  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  THREE  (3) 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PRIORITIES  FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT 
CITY  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

THE  NUMBER  ONE  PRIORITY  OF  THIS  OFFICE  WILL  BE  THE  CREATION  OF  A 


COMPREHENSIVE,  SINGLE  POINT  OF  CONTACT  WITH  A  MARKETING  PROGRAM 
STRUCTURE  BASED  ON  THE  PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE  OF  FACILITATING  THE 
ATTRACTION  AND  RETENTION  OF  BUSINESSES  WHICH,  AT  THE  BOTTOM  LINE, 
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TRANSLATES  TO  THE  CREATION  OF  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.   THROUGH  THIS  MARKETING  PROGRAM  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  WILL  INTERFACE  WITH  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
MARKETING  CENTER,  A  PUBLIC/PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP  LED  BY  THE 
ASSISTANT  CITY  ADMINISTRATOR,  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUILDING  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION  AND  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  WHICH  IS  BEING  ESTABLISHED  AS  A 
MULTIMEDIA  FACILITY  AND  VEHICLE  FOR  COORDINATING  PUBLIC- PRIVATE 
SUPPORT  FOR  BUSINESS  RETENTION  AND  ATTRACTION.   I  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
NOTE  THAT  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MARKETING  CENTER  WILL  KICK  OFF 
ITS  FUND  RAISING  DRIVE  ON  JUNE  22,  1994. 

THE  MARKETING  PROGRAM  STRUCTURE  WILL  TRANSFORM  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
ASSISTANT  CITY  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  INTO  TRULY 
THE  CITY'S  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.   BUSINESS  SPECIALISTS 
WILL  SERVE  AS  FRONT-LINE  CONTACTS  TO  THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY, 
PROVIDING  ASSISTANCE,  WHICH  INCLUDES  FACILITATING  COMMUNICATION 
WITH  AGENCIES  WHEN  PROBLEMS  ARISE. 

THE  OFFICE  WILL  MAINTAIN  A  MULTI-FACETED  INFORMATION  SYSTEM, 
WHICH  WILL  AID  IN  PROMOTING  THE  DISTRICT  AS  A  BUSINESS  LOCATION 
AND  PROVIDE  SERVICES  TO  SUPPORT  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  MARKETING 
CENTER.   FOR  EXAMPLE,  IT  WILL  BE  THE  SOURCE  FOR  INFORMATION  ON 
DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  AND  REGULATORY  REQUIREMENTS,  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  DATA,  AND  SITE  LOCATION  ASSISTANCE. 

THE  OFFICE  WILL  ESTABLISH,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  A  TRULY 
COMPREHENSIVE  CENTRALIZED  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  DATABASE.   IT  WILL 
INCLUDE  AN  INVENTORY  OF  PUBLICLY  AND  PRIVATELY  OWNED  COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY  AVAILABLE  FOR  LEASE  AND  PURCHASE.   ALSO,  IT  WILL  PROVIDE 
AN  INVENTORY  OF  PUBLICLY  AND  PRIVATELY  OWNED  LAND  AVAILABLE  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT  OR  REDEVELOPMENT.   INFORMATION  WILL  BE  MAINTAINED  ON 
PUBLICLY  OWNED  PROPERTY  PENDING  REAL  ESTATE  LEASE  NEGOTIATIONS. 

THE  OFFICE  WILL  OPERATE  A  "BUSINESS  HOT  LINE"  THAT  WILL  EXPEDITE 
RESPONSES  TO  BUSINESS  QUESTIONS  AND  PROVIDE  FOLLOW-UP  ASSISTANCE. 
QUESTIONS  ABOUT  WHAT  IS  REQUIRED  TO  OPERATE  A  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  AND  THE  LOCATION  OF  VARIOUS  SERVICES  WILL  BE  A  PART  OF 
THIS  SERVICE. 

THE  "HOT  LINE"  WILL  ALSO  BE  USED  TO  RECEIVE  CALLS  FROM  BUSINESSES 
THAT  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION  FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT,  AS  WELL  AS 
CONCERNS  THAT  MIGHT  CAUSE  A  FIRM  OR  ORGANIZATION  TO  LEAVE  THE 
CITY. 

TO  IMPROVE  RETENTION  EFFORTS,  AN  "EARLY  WARNING  SYSTEM"  IS  BEING 
DEVELOPED  IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE  D.C.  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION,  THROUGH  THE  MARKETING  CENTER  PROJECT.   THIS  SYSTEM 
WILL  BE  USED  TO  IDENTIFY  BUSINESSES  CONSIDERING  LEAVING  THE  CITY 
WITHIN  SUFFICIENT  TIME  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  BUSINESS  IN  RESOLVING 
ISSUES  THAT  MIGHT  BE  THE  REASON  FOR  CONSIDERING  RELOCATION. 
THROUGH  THE  "EARLY  WARNING  SYSTEM"  THERE  WILL  BE  ALSO  A 
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MONITORING  OF  LEASE  EXPIRATION  DATES  SO  THAT  THE  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  STAFF  CAN  BEGIN  EARLY  COMMUNICATION  -  A  FEW  YEARS  IN 
ADVANCE  -  WITH  BUSINESSES  THAT  MIGHT  BE  CONSIDERING  RELOCATION 
WHEN  THEIR  LEASES  EXPIRES. 

IN  SHORT,  I  ENVISION  THIS  STRUCTURE  BEING  A  FULL  SERVICE,  ONE- 
STOP  INFORMATION  CENTER  FOR  BUSINESS.   THE  NEW  OFFICE  STRUCTURE 
WILL  PROVIDE  A  PROSPECTIVE  BUSINESS  WITH  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  ON  REGULATORY, 
ECONOMIC,  AND  REAL  ESTATE  INTEREST.   ALSO,  BUSINESS  RETENTION  AND 
ATTRACTION  ISSUES  WILL  BE  ADDRESSED. 

THE  SECOND  PRIORITY  OF  THE  OFFICE  WILL  BE  TO  FULLY  IMPLEMENT 
MAYOR'S  ORDER  94-10,  THAT  ESTABLISHES  THE  POLICY  FOR  THE  REVIEW 
OF  PRIORITY  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS.   THIS  POLICY  HAS  BEEN 
ESTABLISHED,  BASED  ON  A  BUSINESS  RETENTION  AND  ATTRACTION 
PLANNING  PROCESS  WITH  THE  D.C.  BUILDING  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION  AND 
THE  D.C.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  TO  EXPEDITE  THE  REVIEW  AND 
REGULATORY  PROCESS  FOR  PROJECTS  WITH  THE  GREATEST  POTENTIAL  FOR 
INCREASING  JOBS  FOR  D.C.  RESIDENTS  AND  INCREASING  THE  DISTRICT'S 
REVENUE  STREAM. 

THE  OBJECTIVE  IS  TO  GIVE  PRIORITY  IN  PROCESSING  GOVERNMENT 
APPROVALS  TO  PROJECTS  WHICH  HELP  TO  ACHIEVE  THE  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  GOALS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

THE  PRIORITY  REVIEW  COMMITTEE  IS  CHAIRED  BY  ME,  THE  ASSISTANT 
CITY  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  INCLUDES:  THE 
OFFICE  OF  PLANNING,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  MINORITY 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSUMER  AND  REGULATORY 
AFFAIRS,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES,  THE  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT,  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

THE  INTENT  OF  THIS  POLICY  IS  TO  EXPEDITE  DESIGNATED  PROJECTS 
WHICH  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS  TO  BUSINESS  AND  MAKE  THE  DISTRICT  MORE 
COMPETITIVE  WITH  OTHER  JURISDICTIONS. 

THROUGH  THE  PRIORITY  REVIEW  PROCESS  MULTIPLE  REVIEWS  CAN  OCCUR 
SIMULTANEOUSLY  WHERE  APPROPRIATE.   CONFLICTS  CAN  BE  RESOLVED 
BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  LAWS  OR  REGULATIONS  FASTER.   ALSO,  WAIVERS  OF 
REGULATIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES  COULD  BE  GRANTED  WHERE 
APPROPRIATE,  TO  ACCOMMODATE  A  PROJECT. 

PRIORITY  PROJECT  REVIEW  IS  PARTICULARLY  IMPORTANT  TO  THE 
EFFECTIVE  AND  TIMELY  MANAGEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  PROJECTS,  SUCH  AS 
BUILDING  A  NEW  CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  COMPETING  FOR  AN  ARENA. 

THE  THIRD  PRIORITY  OF  THE  OFFICE  WILL  BE  TO  PROVIDE  DEVELOPMENT 


ASSISTANCE  IN  NEIGHBORHOODS,  WITH  AN  EMPHASIS  ON  REVITALIZING 
COMMERCIAL  CORRIDORS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ZONES.   A  NUMBER  OF  PROGRAMS 
ARE  CURRENTLY  IN  OPERATION  THAT  CAN  BE  MORE  AGGRESSIVELY  APPLIED, 
THESE  PROGRAMS  INCLUDE  THE  BANKING  COMMUNITY  REINVESTMENT  ACT, 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN  PROGRAM,  AND  PROVISIONS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
REVENUE  BOND  PROGRAM  FOR  NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOPMENT,  THAT  INSURE 
DISTRICT  RESIDENTS  RECEIVE  QUANTIFIABLE  ECONOMIC  BENEFITS. 

CRITICAL  TO  DEVELOPING  A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS  IS 
THE  MONITORING  PROCESS.    WHILE  THE  DISTRICT  HAS  A  NUMBER  OF 
AGREEMENTS  IN  PLACE,  THERE  HAS  BEEN  INSUFFICIENT  MONITORING  TO 
MAKE  SURE  THE  COMMITMENTS  MADE  TO  INVEST  IN  COMMUNITIES  WERE 
KEPT.   THE  OFFICE  OF  BANKING  AND  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  HAS  JUST 
COMPLETED  THE  FIRST  MONITORING  REPORT.   THE  FOCUS  OF  MY  OFFICE  IN 
THESE  PROGRAMS  WILL  BE  NOT  ONLY  TO  REACH  A  SOUND  AGREEMENT,  BUT 
TO  ALSO  ENFORCE  THOSE  AGREEMENTS,  SUCH  AS  THOSE  EXECUTED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  MINORITY  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES. 

ANOTHER  COMMUNITY  INVESTMENT  TOOL  THAT  WILL  BE  USED  IS  THE  MICRO 
LOAN  PROGRAM.   I  HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  APPROACHED  BY  A  MAJOR  BANK 
INTERESTED  IN  A  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  A 
MICRO  LOAN  PROGRAM.   THE  FLEXIBILITY  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  IS 
PARTICULARLY  IMPORTANT  IN  GROWING  SMALL  BUSINESS.   UNLIKE  MOST 
BUSINESS  LOANS,  THIS  PROGRAM  ENCOURAGES  NURTURING  THE  GROWTH  OF 
HOME  BASED  BUSINESSES,  ALSO,  MICRO  LOANS  MAKE  IT  LESS  ONEROUS  FOR 
THE  ENTREPRENEURS  WHO  REQUIRES  A  SMALL  AMOUNT  OF  FINANCE. 

ALSO,  I  WILL  EXPAND  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY.   WHILE 
ANALYSIS  OF  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  INDICATE  TEAT  THE  DISTRICT  IS 
CONSIDERED  A  TOP  MARKET  FOR  FUTURE  INVESTMENT  IN  COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT,  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  THE  ATTRACTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESSES  -  THAT  GENERATE  JOBS  AND  REVENUE  -  IS  NOT  AS 
PROMISING.   THEREFORE,  I  WILL  FOCUS  ON  INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF 
FOREIGN  OWNED  BUSINESSES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  AND  DEVELOPING  EXPORT 
MARKET  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  DISTRICT  BASED  BUSINESSES. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


BEFORE  SPEAKING  ABOUT  THE  SPECIFIC  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  THE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  ASSISTANT  CITY  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
THE  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TALK  ABOUT 
SOME  OF  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  CITY 
ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OVER  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

IN  LOOKING  AT  RETENTION  AND  EXPANSION,  WE  WERE  ABLE  TO  WORK  WITH 
BLACK  ENTERTAINMENT  TELEVISION  (BET)  TO  ACCOMMODATE  THE  COMPANY'S 
EXPANSION  NEEDS  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

LEASE  NEGOTIATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  COMPLETED  WITH  BET  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  NEW  65,000  SQUARE  FOOT  CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS 
AND  PRODUCTION  FACILITY  ADJACENT  TO  THE  COMPANY'S  CURRENT 
LOCATION  IN  THE  CAPITAL  CITY  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PARK.   THIS 
EXPANSION  PRESERVES  200  EXISTING  FULL  TIME  JOBS,  AND  WILL  BRING 
100  NEW  JOBS  FOR  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS. 

IN  LOOKING  AT  ATTRACTION,  TWO  NEW  RETAILERS  WERE  BROUGHT  TO  THE 
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DISTRICT.   FILENE'S  BASEMENT,  A  WELL  KNOWN  BOSTON  BASED  APPAREL 
DISCOUNT  RETAILER,  MADE  ITS  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  GREATER  WASHINGTON 
MARKET  BY  OPENING  TWO  STORES  IN  THE  DISTRICT.   BOTH  STORES 
LOCATED  IN  SITES  LEFT  VACANT  WHEN  RALEIGH'S  WENT  OUT  OF  BUSINESS, 
ONE  ON  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  N.W.  AND  THE  OTHER  AT  MAZZER  GALLERIA 
ON  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  N.W.   THESE  TWO  STORES  BROUGHT  200  NEW  JOBS 
AND  MOST  OF  THE  EMPLOYEES  ARE  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS. 

ALSO,  THE  STORES  ARE  GENERATING  SIGNIFICANT  TAX  REVENUE,  AND  ALL 
INDICATION  IS  THAT  SALES  ARE  GOOD. 

THE  SECOND  RETAILER  IS  CRATE  &  BARREL,  A  WELL  ESTABLISHED  CHICAGO 
BASED  HOUSEHOLD  AND  FURNITURE  RETAILER.   CRATE  &  BARREL  IS 
LOCATING  A  STORE  IN  SPRING  VALLEY  AT  THE  OLD  GARFINKELS  SITE  ON 
MASSACHUETS  AVENUE,  N.W.   THIS  STORE,  WHICH  OPENED  ON  JUNE  2, 
1994,  IS  THE  COMPANY'S  SECOND  LARGEST  STORE,  ONLY  THE  CHICAGO 
FLAGSHIP  STORE  IS  LARGER.   THIS  STORE  WILL  BRING  50  TO  75  NEW 
JOBS  AND  GENERATE  A  SIGNIFICANT  AMOUNT  OF  TAX  REVENUE. 

THE  KENILWORTH  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  &  SMALL  BUSINESS  INCUBATOR, 
SUPPORTED  THROUGH  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  AND 
OPERATED  BY  THE  MARSHALL  HEIGHTS  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION,  SUCCESSFULLY  ATTRACTED  SEVERAL  MINORITY-OWNED 
BUSINESSES,  INCLUDING  BLACK  DIAMOND  ENTERPRISES,  LTD.,  A  METAL 
FABRICATION  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  THAT  RELOCATED  TO  THE  PARK 
FROM  PRINCE  GEORGE'S  COUNTY,  MARYLAND. 

THE  DISTRICT'S  SUCCESS  IN  ATTRACTING  FILM  PRODUCTION  CONTINUED 
LAST  YEAR.   MOTION  PICTURE  AND  TELEVISION  FILMING  ACTIVITY  ADDED 
$45  MILLION  AND  8,500  TEMPORARY  JOBS  TO  OUR  ECONOMY  LAST  YEAR. 
MOVIES  FILMED  IN  THE  CITY  INCLUDED  WARNER  BROTHERS'  "PELICAN 
BRIEF",  20TH  CENTXTRY  FOX'S  "TRUE  LIES,"  PARAMOUNT  PICTURE'S 
"FOREST  GUMP,"  COLUMBIA  PICTURE'S  "THE  NEXT  KARATE  KID,"  AND 
ROBERT  REDFORD  PRODUCTIONS'  "QUIZ  SHOW." 

ALSO,  AS  HAS  BEEN  MADE  MENTION,  A  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MARKETING 
CENTER  IS  BEING  ESTABLISHED  TO  IMPROVE  BUSINESS  RETENTION  AND 
ATTRACTION . 

THE  ASSISTANT  CITY  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  WORKED 
WITH  THE  D.C.  BUILDING  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  YEAR 
TO  DEVELOP  PLANS  FOR  THE  PROJECT  THAT  WAS  ANNOUNCED  IN  DECEMBER 
1993.   THIS  WILL  BE  A  MULTIMEDIA  FACILITY  AND  IS  SCHEDULED  TO 
OPEN  IN  SEPTEMBER  1994, 

TO  INCREASE  COMMUNITY  INVESTMENT  BY  DISTRICT  BANKS  OVER  THE  LAST 
TWO  YEARS  NEGOTIATIONS  WERE  UNDERTAKEN  WITH  MERGER  BANKS.   THE 
NEGOTIATIONS  RESULTED  IN  A  $600  MILLION  COMMITMENT  FROM  NATIONS 
BANK  AND  A  $200  MILLION  COMMITMENT  FROM  FIRST  UNION  BANK.   ALSO, 
DISTRICT  BANKS  AGREED  TO  ESTABLISH  BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  UNDESERVED 
NEIGHBORHOODS  AND  TO  LEND  TO  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  RESIDENTS, 
AS  WELL  AS  TO  SMALL,  MINORITY-OWNED,  AND  WOMEN-OWNED  BUSINESSES. 
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NATIONS  BANK  ESTABLISHED  NEW  BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  MOUNT  PLEASANT  AND 
ANACOSTIA  AND  CITIZENS  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON  ESTABLISHED  A  NEW 
BRANCH  IN  NORTHEAST  D.C. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  BANKING  RECENTLY  COMPLETED  THE  "REPORT  ON 
INTERSTATE  ACQUISITION  OF  DISTRICT  BANKS",  THE  FIRST  SUCH  REPORT 
PRODUCED  SINCE  THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  BANKING. 

WE  ALSO  MOVED  THE  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  ISLAND  THEME  PARK  PROJECT 
FROM  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  SECURE  THE 
DISTRICT'S  JURISDICTION  OVER  FEDERAL  LAND  (KINGMAN  &  HERITAGE 
ISLANDS  ON  THE  ANACOSTIA  RIVER) ,  TO  ACCEPTANCE  BY  THE  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  TRANSMITTAL  TO  CONGRESS  FOR  THEIR 
APPROVAL . 

WITH  REGARD  TO  EXPANSION  ACTIVITIES  SIGNIFICANT  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  ON  SEVERAL  PROJECTS.  SAFEWAY  CORPORATION  IS  CONSIDERING 
PLANS  TO  BUILD  A  NEW  STATE-OF-THE-ART  60,000  PLUS  SQUARE  FOOT 
STORE  AT  THE  OLD  SEARS  SITE  ON  ALABAMA  AVENUE  SOUTHEAST.   THE 
PROJECT  WILL  ALSO  INCLUDE  30,000  SQUARE  FEET  OF  ADDITIONAL  SPACE, 
WHICH  WILL  PROVIDE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SMALL  AND  MINORITY-OWNED 
BUSINESSES  TO  OPERATE  AT  THE  LOCATION.   OVER  300  NEW  JOBS  WILL  BE 
CREATED . 

THE  SOUTHWEST  WATERFRONT  DEVELOPMENT  IS  UNDERWAY.   THE  PROJECT 
HAS  BEEN  APPROVED  AND  WORK  HAS  BEEN  COMPLETED  TO  PUT  TOGETHER  A 
$23  MILLION  MASTER  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  FOR  THE  SOUTHWEST  WATERFRONT 
AND  MUNICIPAL  WHARF.   THIS  PROJECT  IS  DESIGNED  TO  IMPROVE  AND 
INCREASE  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITY.   THE  PLAN  INCLUDES  MAJOR 
IMPROVEMENTS  SUCH  AS  THE  RENOVATION  OR  WATERFRONT  PARKS,  NEW 
PIERS,  A  NEW  IMPROVED  FISH  MARKET,  EXTENDED  PROMENDATE,  MORE 
RESTAURANTS,  RETAIL  SPACE  AND  PARKING,  AND  MORE  PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO 
THE  WATERFRONT.   THE  PLAN  CALLS  FOR  SUBSTANTIAL  PARTICIPATION  BY 
DISTRICT  BASED  SMALL  AND  MINORITY-OWNED  BUSINESSES. 

THE  LINCOLN  THEATER  RENOVATION  HAS  BEEN  COMPLETED  AND  THE  THEATER 
IS  OPEN.   THE  HISTORIC  LANDMARK  HAS  BEEN  RESTORED  TO  ITS  GRANDEUR 
WITH  ALL  MODERN  FACILITIES.   IT  IS  A  1300  SEAT  FIRST  CLASS 
PERFORMING  ARTS  CENTER  AND  THE  ANCHOR  FOR  COMMERCIAL  GROWTH  IN 
THE  AREA.   WITHIN  THE  YEAR  MORE  THAN  20  NEW  BUSINESSES  HAVE 
OPENED  ALONG  U  STREET  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  THEATER,  FROM  12TH  TO 
18TH  STREET.   FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  NEW  ZIG-ZAG  CAFE  AT  1524  U  STREET 
OPENED  IN  APRIL  LAST  YEAR  WITH  AN  OVERFLOW  DINNER  AND  ESPRESSO 
CROWD.   ACROSS  THE  STREET  FROM  ZIG-ZAG  IS  HEADFLOWS  -  A  TRENDY 
LITTLE  CLOTHING  SHOP  -  WHOSE  YOUNG  OWNERS  SEEM  TO  TYPIFY  THE 
VITALITY  OF  THE  AREA. 

SUSTAINING  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  TARGETING  INDUSTRIES  BY  REFOCUSING 
THE  PROGRAMMATIC  THRUST  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  CITY 
ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  THERE  IS  GREATER 
POTENTIAL  FOR  BUILDING  ON  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  TO  EFFICIENTLY  SUSTAIN 
THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROJECTS  AND  PURSUE  GROWTH  IN  TARGETED 
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INDUSTRIES . 

THERE  ARE  A  NUMBER  OF  PROJECTS  UNDERWAY  THAT  REQUIRE  SPECIALIZED 
SERVICES.   FOR  EXAMPLE,  EFFORT  IS  UNDERWAY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  TO 
ACCESS  FEDERAL  RESOURCES  THROUGH  THE  EMPOWERMENT  ZONES  PROGRAM. 
BUILDING  ON  THE  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP  ESTABLISHED  AND 
RESEARCH  COMPLETED  AS  PART  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  STRATEGIC 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN,  WORK  IS  UNDERWAY  TO  CREATE  AN 
"EMPOWERMENT  ZONE"  THAT  WILL  BE  CENTERED  ALONG  THE  NEW  METRO 
GREEN  LINE  FROM  CONGRESS  HEIGHTS  TO  FORT  TOTTEN. 

APPLICATION  IS  BEING  MADE  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  (HUD)  FOR  THE  EMPOWERMENT  ZONES  AND  ENTERPRISE 
COMMUNITIES  DESIGNATION.   THE  APPLICATION  WILL  BE  SUBMITTED  TO 
HUD  BY  JUNE  30,  1994,  AND  IF  APPROVED,  WILL  ALLOW  THE  DISTRICT  TO 
RECEIVE  UP  TO  $100  MILLION  IN  TITLE  XX  FUNDS  FOR  AN  EMPOWERMENT 
ZONES  DESIGNATION  AND  $2.95  MILLION  FOR  AN  ENTERPRISE  COMMUNITIES 
DESIGNATION. 

IN  ADDITION,  WITH  THE  DESIGNATION,  THE  DISTRICT  WOULD  BE  GIVEN 
PRIORITY  IN  AWARDS  FOR  OTHER  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  THAT 
PROVIDE  AND  ENHANCE  HIGHER  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING  FOR  RESIDENTS  IN 
THE  TARGET  AREAS. 

OTHER  PROJECTS  UNDERWAY  IN  WHICH  IMPLEMENTATION  MUST  BE  SUSTAINED 
INCLUDE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  CORRIDOR,  REVITALIZING 
DOWNTOWN  RETAIL  BUSINESS  AND  THE  PROJECT. 

TURNING  TO  ACTIVITIES  UNDERWAY  TO  TARGET  INDUSTRIES  FOR  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT,  STUDIES  CONTINUE  TO  INDICATE  THAT  THE  TOURISM  AND 
HOSPITALITY  INDUSTRY  HAVE  GREAT  GROWTH  POTENTIAL  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 
THEREFORE,  THESE  INDUSTRIES  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  TARGETED  FOR 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  THAT  PRODUCE  JOBS  FOR  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS  AND 
GENERATE  TAX  REVENUE.   EFFORTS  WILL  BE  CONTINUED  TO  EXPAND  THE 
BENEFITS  OF  THESE  INDUSTRIES  TO  NEIGHBORHOODS. 

ALSO,  THE  HEALTH  INDUSTRY  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  TARGETED  FOR 
GROWTH.   WITH  THE  CONTINUED  INCREASE  IN  BIOTECHNOLOGY  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT,  THE  DISTRICT  IS  POSITIONED  FOR  EXPANSION  IN 
MEDICAL  SERVICES,  INCLUDING  CUTTING-EDGE  APPLICATION  OF  NEW 
PROCEDURES.   BUT,  WE  ARE  ALSO  LOOKING  AT  WAYS  DISTRICT  BASED 
SMALL  AND  MINORITY-OWNED  BUSINESSES  CAN  BE  GROWN  TO  PROVIDE 
SERVICE  IN  THE  BIO-MEDICAL  INDUSTRY.   IT  APPEARS  THAT  MANY  OF  THE 
CONTRACTING  DOLLARS  FROM  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  HEALTH  CARE 
PROVIDERS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  ARE  GOING  TO  SURROUNDING  JURISDICTIONS. 
THESE  CONTRACTING  DOLLARS  COULD  BE  USED  TO  GENERATE  LOW  AND 
MODERATE  SKILL  JOBS  FOR  OUR  RESIDENTS. 

SUBMARKETS  IN  THE  RECYCLING  INDUSTRY  WILL  ALSO  BE  TARGETED  FOR 
INDUSTRIES  COMPATIBLE  WITH  THE  DISTRICT  ENVIRONMENT.   WE  NEED  TO 
FOCUS  MORE  ON  SPECIFIC  GROWTH-ORIENTED  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  FOR 
EXPANDING  SMALL  AND  MINORITY-OWNED  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT. 
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A  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  THAT  WILL  CLEARLY  OUT  PACE  OTHERS  IN  FUTURE 
GROWTH  IS  THE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY,   WITH  EFFORTS  NOW 
UNDERWAY  TO  BUILD  THE  NEW  INFORMATION  SUPER  HIGHWAY,  THE  DISTRICT 
IS  WELL  POSITIONED  TO  EXPAND  IN  THIS  INDUSTRY.   OUR  CITY  IS  THE 
INFORMATION  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD.   YET,  THE  GROWTH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISTRICT  BASED  BUSINESSES  HAS  NOT  REFLECTED  THE 
GROWTH  POTENTIAL.   EFFORT  WILL  BE  UNDERTAKEN  TO  INCREASE  DISTRICT 
BASED  BUSINESS  IN  THIS  INDUSTRY. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994  REVISED  BUDGET  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  PROPOSED 

BUDGET 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TURN  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  THE  BUDGET.   THE  FISCAL 

YEAR  1994  REVISED  BUDGET  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET  REQUESTS 

HAVE  BEEN  DEVELOPED  TO  SUPPORT  THE  OPERATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS  OF  THE 

OFFICE  SO  THAT  EFFORTS,  PROGRESS  AND  PLANS  THAT  I  HAVE  DISCUSSED 

CAN  BE  SUSTAINED. 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  REVISED  TOTAL  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  ALL  FUNDING 
SOURCES  IS  $4,359,000  AND  47.0  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  (FTES) 
POSITIONS,  AN  INCREASE  OF  $2,920,000  AND  AN  INCREASE   25.0  FTES 
OVER  THE  APPROVED  FY  1994  BUDGET. 

THE  REVISED  APPROPRIATED  BUDGET  REQUEST  IS  $2,045,000  AND  21.0 
FTES,  AN  INCREASE  OF  $1,008,000  AND  6.0  FTES  OVER  THE  APPROVED 
FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET. 

THE  REVISED  NONAPPROPRIATED  BUDGET  REQUEST  IS  $2,314,000  AND  26.0 
FTES,  AN  INCREASE  OF  $1,912,000  AND  19.0  FTES  OVER  THE  APPROVED 
FY  1994  BUDGET. 

THE  FY  1995  PROPOSED  TOTAL  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  ALL  FUNDING  SOURCES 
IS  §4,531,000  AND  47.0  FULL  TIME  EQUIVALENT  (FTE)  POSITIONS,  AN 
INCREASE  OF  $172,000  AND  NO  CHANGE  IN  FTES  FROM  THE  REVISED  FY 
1994  BUDGET  REQUEST. 

THE  APPROPRIATED  BUDGET  REQUEST  IS  $2,217,000  AND  21.0  FTES,  AN 
INCREASE  OF  $172,000  AND  ON  CHANGE  IN  FTES  FROM  THE  REVISED  FY 
1994  BUDGET  REQUEST. 

THE  NONAPPROPRIATED  BUDGET  REQUEST  IS  $2,314,000  AND  26.0  FTES, 
NO  CHANGE  IN  DOLLARS  AND  FTES  FRCM  THE  REVISED  FY  1994  BUDGET 
REQUEST. 

THE  MAJOR  CHANGES  INCLUDE: 


- THE  TRANSFER- IN  OF  3 . 0  FTES  FR(»!  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  (DHCD)  TO  PROVIDE  NEEDED  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND  OPERATIONS  SUPPORT  FOR  OED  IN  FISCAL  YEARS  1994  AND  1995.   AN 
INCREASE  OF  $135,000  IS  REQUESTED  TO  SUPPORT  SALARIES  AND  FRINGE 
BENEFITS  FOR  THE  3.0  FTES  IN  FY  1995.   THE  THREE  (3)  POSITIONS 
ARE  NOT  FUNDED  IN  FY  1994, 

AN  INCREASE  OF  3.0  FTES  AND  $208,000  IS  REQUESTED  FOR  FY 
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1994  AND  FY  1995  FOR  THE  OED  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  FUNCTION  TO 
SUPPORT  SALARIES  AND  BENEFITS  FOR  A  MARKETING  SPECIALIST,  A 
BUSINESS  PROMOTION  SPECIALIST,  AND  A  STAFF  ASSISTANT,  WHICH  WERE 
UNDERFUNDED  IN  THE  APPROVED  FY  1994  BUDGET. 

AN  INCREASE  OF  $38,000  TO  COVER  UNDERFUNDED  SALARIES  AND 
FRINGE  BENEFITS  FOR  THE  OED  INDUSTRIAL  REVENUE  BOND  FUNCTION  IN 
FY  1994  AND  FY  1995. 

AN  INCREASE  OF  $86,000  TO  COVER  UNDERFUNDED  SALARIES  AND 
FRINGE  BENEFITS  FOR  THE  OED  PROPERTY  DEVELOPMENT  FUNCTION  IN  FY 
1994  AND  FY  1995. 

AN  INCREASE  OF  $712,000  IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  AND  1995 
BUDGETS  IS  REQUESTED  TO  COVER  UNDERFUNDING  IN  OED'S  APPROVED  FY 
1994  NONPERSONAL  SERVICES  BUDGET  INCLUDING:  $600,000  FOR  LEASE 
COSTS;  $38,000  FOR  CONTRACTUAL  SERVICES;  AND  $104,000  FOR 
COMMUNICATION  COSTS.   THIS  INCREASE  IS  PARTIALLY  OFFSET  BY  A 
DECREASE  OF  $8,000  IN  EQUIPMENT  AND  $22,000  IN  PRINTING  AND 
OFFICE  SUPPLIES  COSTS. 

AN  ADDITIONAL  INCREASE  OF  $28,000  IN  THE  NONPERSONAL 
SERVICES  BUDGET  FOR  FY  1995  INCLUDES  $62,000  FOR  CONTRACTUAL 
SERVICES,  PARTIALLY  OFFSET  BY  A  DECREASE  OF  $25,000  IN  EQUIPMENT 
AND  A  DECREASE  OF  $9,000  IN  COMMUNICATIONS  COSTS. 

A  DECREASE  OF  $63,000  IS  FY  1995  AS  THE  AGENCY'S  PORTION  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COST  REDUCTION.   THIS  INCLUDES  A  REDUCTION  OF 
$25,000  IN  PERSONAL  SERVICES,  $13,000  IN  CONTRACTUAL  SERVICES, 
AND  $25,000  IN  EQUIPMENT. 

CLOSING 


IN  CLOSING,  MR.  CHAIRMAN  THE  REVISED  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET 
REQUEST  AND  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET  PROPOSED  BY  MAYOR  KELLY 
REPRESENT  THE  EFFICIENT  USE  OF  APPROPRIATED  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO 
ACHIEVE  THE  GOALS  THAT  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  BEGIN  RESTORATION  OF  THE 
ECONOMIC  VITALITY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

THIS  CONCLUDES  MY  FORMAL  STATEMENT,   MY  STAFF  AND  I  WOULD  BE 
HAPPY  TO  ANSWER  YOUR  QUESTIONS  AT  THIS  TIME. 
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Office  of  the  City  Administrator  for  Economic  Development 
Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  City  Administrator  for  Economic  Development  is  to 
develop  and  coordinate  the  implementation  of  programs  for  the  attraction,  retention,  and  expansion 
of  business  and  housing  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Agency  Description 

The  Office  of  Economic  Development  was  established  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
1993,  effective  October  8,  1993.    In  addition  to  other  modifications,  this  reorganization  consolidated 
the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Business  and  Economic  Development  (OBED)  and  the  Office  of 
International  Business  (OEB),  which  were  abolished  as  separate  entities  by  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  FY  1994  budget. 

Headed  by  the  Assistant  City  Administrator  for  Economic  Development  (ACAED),  the  OED 
formulates  comprehensive  economic  development  policies  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
coordinates  the  economic  development  activities  of  government  agencies  including  the  Department 
of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development,  the 
Department  of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs,  the  Office  of  Planning,  the  Office  of  Cable 
Television,  the  Department  of  Human  Rights  and  Minority  Business  Development,  the  Office  of 
Tourism  and  Promotion,  and  the  Office  of  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions. 

The  work  of  the  OED  is  accomplished  through  the  following  programs: 

■  Office  of  the  ACAED  -  formulates  economic  development  policies  and  coordinates  the 
activities  of  District  government  agencies  involved  in  economic  development  activities. 

■  Development  Zones  Administration  -  assembles  development  zone  land  use  inventory  and 
assists  in  the  preparation  of  marketing  and  public  relations  plans  for  development  zones. 

■  Property  Development  -  develops  proposals  for  real  estate  development  and  identifies  federal, 
local,  and  private  financing  for  projects. 

■  International  Business  -  serves  the  local  business  community  and  works  with  local 
representatives  of  foreign  companies  through  a  variety  of  progiams  and  services  designed  to 
facilitate  international  business  opportunities. 

■  Industrial  Revenue  Bond  Program  -  responsible  for  identifying  eligible  firms  for  below  market 
tax  exempt  revenue  bonds. 


Econonn^)evnopmennn<egulatioi^^ 
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Office  of  the  City  Administrator  for  Economic  Development 

Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:  The  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $4,531,000  and  47.0  full- 
time  equivalent  (FTE)  positions,  an  increase  of  $172,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised 
FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $2,217,000  and  21.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $172,000  and  no 
change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised  P^  1994  budget  request. 

The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $2,314,000  and  26.0  FTEs,  no  change  in  dollars  and  FTEs 
from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

FY  1994  Revised:    The  revised  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $4,359,000  and  47.0 
FTEs,  an  increase  of  $2,920,000  and  an  increase  of  25.0  FTEs  over  the  approved  FY  1994  budget 
The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $2,045,000  and  21.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $1,008,000  and 
an  increase  of  6.0  FTEs  over  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $2,314,000  and  26.0  Fibs,  an  increase  of  $1,912,000 
and  an  increase  of  19.0  FTEs  over  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  major  changes  include: 

■  The  transfer-in  of  3.0  FTEs  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development 
(DHCD)  to  provide  needed  administrative  and  operations  support  for  OED  in  fiscal  years 
1994  and  1995.    An  increase  of  $135,000  is  requested  to  support  salaries  and  fringe  benefits 
for  the  3.0  FTEs  in  FY  1995.   The  three  positions  are  not  funded  in  FY  1994. 

■  An  increase  of  3.0  FTEs  and  $208,000  is  requested  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  for  the  OED 
international  business  function  to  support  salaries  and  benefits  for  a  Marketing  Specialist,  a 
Business  Promotion  Specialist,  and  a  Staff  Assistant,  and  to  cover  underfunded  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  for  the  international  business  function  approved  in  the  FY  1994  budget. 

■  An  increase  of  $38,000  to  cover  underfunded  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  for  the  OED 
industrial  revenue  bond  function  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995. 

■  An  increase  of  $86,000  to  cover  underfunded  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  for  the  OED 
property  development  function  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995. 

■  An  increase  of  $712,000  in  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  budgets  to  cover  underfunding  in 
OED's  approved  FY  1994  nonpersonal  services  budget  includes:  $600,000  for  lease  costs; 
$38,000  for  contractual  services;  and  $104,000  for  communication  costs.   This  increase  is 
partially  offset  by  a  decrease  of  $8,000  in  equipment  and  $22,000  in  printing  and  office 
supplies  costs. 

■  An  additional  increase  of  $28,000  in  the  nonpersonal  services  budget  for  FY  1995  includes 
$62,000  for  contractual  services,  partially  offset  by  a  decrease  of  $25,000  in  equipment  and  a 
decrease  of  $9,000  in  communications  costs. 

Eronomi^)eveiopnient&  Regulation  -  2 
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Office  of  the  City  Administrator  for  Economic  Development 

■  A  decrease  of  $63,UUU  in  FY  1995  as  the  agency's  portion  of  the  administrative  cost 

reduction.    This  includes  a  reduction  of  $25,000  in  personal  services,  $  1 3,000  in  contractual 
services,  and  $25,000  in  equipment 

Budget  Strateg.v  and  Impacts 

Strategy:    OED  will  continue  to  develop  policies  to  retain  and  attract  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Although  the  FY  1994  revised  and  FY  1995  budget  requests  reflect  increases  above  the 
budget  initially  approved  for  FY  1 994,  the  net  effect  is  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  offset 
underfunding  of  the  International  Business,  Property  Development,  and  Industrial  Revenue  Bond 
programs.    The  focus  of  OED's  efforts  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  will  continue  to  be  business 
attraction  and  retention. 

Impacts:    OED  will  establish  task  forces  and  public/private  partnerships  to  review  and  develop 
policies  to  support  economic  growth.    OED's  business  retention  and  attraction  efforts  focus  on 
providing  and  leveraging  resources  to  such  growth  industries  as  recycling,  telecommunications,  health 
services,  and  the  sports  and  entertainment  industry. 


Table  I 


Agency  Staffmg  and  Funding  Detail  (ED) 


Programs 

Suffing  (FTE  Positions) 

Funding  ($000)                                      | 

F\'W 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

10  Office  of  Economic 
Development 

9.4 

15.0 

40.0 

40.0 

581 

1,037 

3.959 

4.131 

20  Banking  &  Financial 
Institutions 

3.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30  Development  Zones 
Administration 

6.1 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

427 

402 

400 

400 

40  Office  of  Tour!sm  & 
Promotion 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

291 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Agency 

20.6 

22.0 

47.1.1 

47.0 

1299 

1.439 

4.359 

4.531 

Appropriated  Funds 

12.« 

IS.O 

21.0 

21.0 

895 

1,037 

2.045 

2,217 

Federal  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inlra-District  Funds 

6.1 

7.0 

26.0 

26.0 

321 

402 

2.314 

2.314 

Other  Funds 

1.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

83 

0 

0 

0 

Major  Agency  Outputs 

The  mission  of  OED  is  achieved  by  the  overall  oversight  and  coordination  of  economic  activities  by 
District  agencies,  initiatives  performed  in  the  development  zones,  and  activities  to  increase  small  and 
minority  business  participation. 
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Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (ED) 


Measures 

FV« 

FY93 

FY94 

FY9S 

Business  Comm.  &  Res.  Outreach 

8 

14 

14 

14 

CaplUI  Improvement  Projects  in  DZA 

4 

8 

8 

8 

Hrs.  of  Community  Outreach  by  DZA 

2,700 

2.200 

2.200 

2.200 

No.  of  DZA  Comm.  PresenUtlons 

10 

12 

12 

12 

No.  of  Homes  Impacted  by  DZA 

0 

173 

173 

173 

No.  of  Public  Private  Partnerships 

3 

4 

4 

4 

No.  of  Streets  Improved  in  DZA 

6 

25 

30 

30 

No.  Business  Impacted  by  DZA 

TO 

100 

150 

150 

Table  V 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (ED) 


Expenditure  Type 

SUffing  (FTE) 

Funding  ($000)                                      { 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

Personal  Services 

1 

Regular  Pay 

10.4 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

435 

522 

742 

866 

Other  Pay 

2.4 

0.0 

4.0 

4.0 

130 

89 

158 

158 

Addlliimal  (iross  Pay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

FrinRC  Benefits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

72 

90 

104 

115 

Toul  Personal  Services 

12.8 

15.0 

21.0 

21.0 

644 

701 

1,004 

1.139 

NonPersonal  Services 

1 

Supplies 

10 

23 

3 

3 

Energy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Communications 

35 

12 

107 

107 

Building  Rent 

0 

0 

500 

500 

(Mher  Services  &  Charges 

172 

266 

304 

366 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Equipment 

34 

35 

27 

2 

ToUl  NonPersonal  Services 

251 

335 

1,041 

1,078 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

12.8 

15.0 

21.0 

21.0 

895 

1.037 

2,045 

2,217 
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Opening  Remarks  of  Merrick  Malone 

Mr.  Malone.  Good  morning,  Chairman  Dixon.  I  will  be  very  brief 
because  I  have  provided  my  statement  for  the  record.  I  was  ap- 
pointed the  Assistant  City  Administrator  of  Economic  Development 
on  January  31st,  1994.  However,  I,  as  you  know,  have  been  here 
the  last  three  years  in  my  capacity  as  the  Director  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development  for  the  city. 

responsibilities 

As  Assistant  City  Administrator,  I  am  now  responsible  for  nine 
agencies  that  are  tied  to  economic  development,  specifically. 
Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs,  Minority  Business,  Planning, 
Housing  and  Community  Development,  Office  of  Banking  and  Fi- 
nancial Institutions,  Tourism  and  Promotions,  Office  of  Cable  Tele- 
vision, Office  of  International  Business  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Development. 

I  have  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  strategic  direction  and  co- 
ordination of  those  agencies  for  economic  development. 

Economic  development  does  not  reside  in  any  one  agencv  in  the 
District,  and  one  of  the  things  I  have  wanted  to  do  is  make  some 
of  these  functions  seamless.  In  the  past  is  have  been  so  fragmented 
as  a  result  of  our  own  departmental  objectives,  and  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  move. 

I  also  should  say  that  although  Public  Works  comes  under  Oper- 
ations, we  must  include  it  as  an  intricate  component  of  Economic 
Development. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

The  Economic  Development  Finance  Corporation,  the  major 
thrust  is  to  make  this  a  seamless  organization  in  terms  of  economic 
development.  And  quite  honestly,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  are  two 
things. 

One  is  to  make  the  District  of  Columbia  more  competitive,  which 
means  we  have  to  drive  down  the  cost  of  business  in  the  city;  and, 
two,  we  have  to  change  the  attitude,  as  well  as  our  priorities  with 
respect  to  economic  development. 

In  my  mind,  the  mission  is  to  create  jobs,  enhance  our  job  mar- 
ket, attract  the  jobs  and  also  enhance  our  revenue  base.  I  am  sin- 
giilarly  focused  on  looking  at  every  way  to  do  that.  So  therefore,  we 
ave  to  create  a  better  environment  with  respect  to  our  business 
community. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

I  have  done  three  things  since  I  have  been  in  the  office.  One  is 
that  we  have  begun  to  have  a  single  point  of  contact  as  the  Office 
of  Economic  Development. 

Prior  to  this  time,  if  we  wanted  to  get  information  concerning 
economic  development  in  this  city,  you  had  to  get  the  demographics 
from  several  agencies.  We  created  a  single  point  of  contact  so  to 
speak,  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Development. 

Also,  pursuant  to  the  Rivlin  Commission,  we  collapsed  what  was 
called  the  Office  of  Business  and  Economic  Development,  (OBED) 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  asked  for  the  increase  in  the 
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Office  of  Economic  Development's  budget  because  we  have  elimi- 
nated OBED. 

We  have  merged  some  of  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Business.  We  took  the  property  management  component  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Development  and  put  it  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Community  Development. 

We  have  created  this  single  point  of  contact  to  respond  quickly 
and  competitively.  We  have  also  developed  several  public  private 
partnerships.  One  of  them  is  the  marketing  center  which  we  are 
doing  in  conjunction  with  the  D.C.  Buildings  and  Industry  Associa- 
tion. 

BUSINESS  retention/early  WARNING 

We  have  put  in  an  early  warning  system  for  those  businesses 
that  are,  in  fact,  either  contemplating  leaving  or  in  fact  those  that 
may  be  contemplating  moving  into  the  District.  Heretofore,  we 
have  not  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  business  retention  and 
attraction  and  one  of  our  major  tlmists  is  just  that. 

Our  early  warning  system  is  currently  working  because  we  have 
been  able  to,  I  think,  maintain  some  businesses  here.  In  fact,  we 
have  been  able  to  attract  some  new  ones  as  a  result  of  working 
with  the  private  sector. 

PRIORITY  REVIEW  PROCESS  FOR  PROJECTS 

The  second  major  thrust  that  we  have  of  priority  is  that  in  order 
for  us  to  be  competitive,  we  needed  to  establish  a  priority  review 
process  in  which  all  the  government  agencies  that  were  responsible 
for  reviewing  a  project  and  respond  would  come  together  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  to  respond  more  quickly  to  projects  than  we  have  in  the 
past,  and  again,  looking  at  being  competitive  to  attract  jobs,  retain 
the  jobs  and  also  enhance  our  revenue  base. 

REVITALIZATION  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  CORRIDORS 

Our  third  priority  is  the  revitalization  of  our  neighborhood  cor- 
ridors. I  have  met  with  a  number  of  the  businesses,  small  busi- 
nesses, along  our  neighborhood  corridors,  the  Georgia  Avenues,  the 
H  Streets  and  Benning  Road  and  there  are  concerns  we  are  trying 
to  address. 

One  is  the  notion  of  capitalizing  those  businesses  within  the  cor- 
ridor. We  have  revised  the  cit5r's  lending  program  simply  because 
it  did  not  work.  I  looked  at  and  felt  that  businesses  were  given 
enough  money  to  fail.  So  we  have  been  leveraging  those  programs, 
working  with  SBA,  and  major  banking  institutions.  We  will  be 
doing  two  micro  loan  programs  throughout  the  community. 

COMMERCIAL  CORRIDORS/PUBLIC  SAFETY 

We  have  been  working  much  more  closely  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, because  one  of  the  things  that  we  notice  is  that  some  of  our 
neighborhood  institutions  along  our  commercial  corridors  have,  in 
fact,  expressed  concern  that  they  know  how  to  manage  their  busi- 
ness, but  the  market  is  drying  up  because  of  the  perception  of  pub- 
lic safety.  So  we  have  got  to  get  the  Police  Department  to  under- 
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stand  that  they  are  as  much  a  part  of  economic  development  as 
planning  and  banking. 

EMPOWERMENT  ZONES 

We  are  also  currently  working  on  our  empowerment  zone  appli- 
cation to  be  submitted  to  HUD  on  June  30th.  I  want  to  share  a 
couple  things  we  have  done  in  terms  of  business  retention  that  are 
very  substantive.  We  were  able  to  recently  open  the  new  Crate  and 
Barrel  within  our  city,  which  will  bring  $150,000  of  revenue  in 
terms  of  sales  tax. 

We  have  recently  established  a  relationship  with  BET,  the  Black 
Entertainment  Television.  In  terms  of  our  industrial  parks,  we 
have  the  Kenilworth  Industrial  Park  and  small  business  incubator 
and  in  working  through  them,  have  successfully  been  able  to  at- 
tract minority  businesses,  including  several  8(a)  businesses  who 
are  coming  back  into  the  city  relocating  from  Prince  Greorges  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  That  has  happened. 

We  are  looking  at  expanding  those  industries  which  we  see  have 
great  potential.  In  terms  of  our  international  insurance  market- 
place we  are  creating  a  regulatory  framework  that  will  attract 
international  insurance  providers.  TTiis  is  working  and  moving  for- 
ward. 

REVAMPING  REGULATORY  AND  LEGISLATIVE  IMPEDIMENTS 

I  think  that  at  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  going  through 
lengthy  talks  about  the  things  we  have  been  doing,  and  what  we 
are  currently  doing.  I  could  sum  it  all  up  and  say,  that  we  are  look- 
ing at  revamping  our  regulatory  and  legislative  impediments  to  at- 
tracting business,  because  clearly  we  need  to  drive  the  cost  out  of 
doing  business. 

We  see  what  our  competitors,  specifically  Alexandria,  hand  out 
to  prospective  companies.  In  the  cost  area,  D.C.  comes  up  very 
short.  So  we  are  going  to  have  to  drive  the  cost  out  of  doing  busi- 
ness. This  will  require  regulatory  and  legislative  changes. 

We  are  absolutely  more  aggressive  in  competing  for  businesses 
and  jobs,  and  I  think  that  sums  it  up  in  terms  of  what  we  have 
been  doing. 

TENURE  IN  PRESENT  POSITION 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  long  have  you  occupied  this  position,  Mr.  Ma- 
lone. 
Mr.  Malone.  I  assumed  this  position  in  January  of  this  year. 

MUNICIPAL  FISH  WHARF 

Mr.  Dixon.  As  you  know,  each  year  we  hear  public  witnesses. 
Often  the  issue  of  the  municipal  fish  wharf  comes  up.  Since  we 
plan  to  hear  public  witnesses  next  week,  could  you  give  me  the  sta- 
tus of  the  wharf? 

Mr.  Malone.  The  current  status  of  the  wharf  is  that  our  archi- 
tects are  currently  working  on — in  fact,  they  are  actually  finished 
with  the  drawings  on  the  design,  for  the  repair  of  the  promenade 
and  walkway.  We  have  worked  with  the  merchants  association  over 
there  and  we  are  trying  to  time  the  work  such  that  we  will  not  im- 
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pact  significantly  on  the  merchants  along  the  area.  So  that  first 
phase,  the  repair,  is  under  way. 

I  think  the  construction  will  actually  start  in  the  fall,  and  that 
is  by  design  working  with  the  merchants  who  have  expressed  some 
interest  of  not  wanting  to  be  disrupted  in  their  busy  season. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Their  main  concern,  I  think,  is  they  always  felt  they 
were  going  to  be  displaced.  There  was  some  effort  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  to  accommodate  the  lessees.  What  is  the  status  of 
that  or  is  there  any  status? 

Mr.  Malone.  You  mean  the  fish  merchants.  I  was  talking  about 
the  restaurants — the  merchants  association.  The  fish 

Mr.  Dixon.  Oh,  no.  I  am  talking  about  the 

Mr.  Malone.  The  fishermen,  okay. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Right. 

Mr.  Malone.  All  the  other  things  stand  in  terms  of  the  prome- 
nade. 

FISH  merchants'  LEASE  EXPIRES  IN  1996 

Currently  we  have  decided  that  we  will  not  engage  the  fishermen 
in  any  problems  at  this  point.  The  lease  expires  in  1996  and  we  are 
just  going  to  wait  until  the  lease  expires.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
into  any  debate  over  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  We  will  probably  get  into  a  debate  when  they  come 
up  here  and  testify.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  new  arrangement 
with  the  lessees  and  you  will  talk  to  them  in  1996  when  their  lease 
expires. 

Job  Producing  Economic  Development  Incentives 

I  noticed  in  my  notes,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Marcone  about  the  $22.6 
requested  listed  under  Job  Producing  Economic  Development  In- 
centives. I  assume  the  City  Council  added  that  request.  Is  that 
under  your  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Malone.  Yes.  The  City  Council  did  add  that.  That  would 
come  under  our  jurisdiction,  but  what  that  means 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  have  an  idea 

Mr.  Malone.  It  is  yet  to  be  defined.  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  would  create  certain  legislative  and  regulatory  incentives 
combined  with  tax  reducing  incentives  to  get  to  the  $22  million. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  But  you  don't  have  any  idea  what  the  program  would 
be? 

Mr.  Malone.  Not  at  this  point.  They  just  tacked  it  on. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Okay. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BUSD^SS  retention/ideal  COUNCIL  ACTION 

Just  a  general  question  for  Mr.  Malone.  As  an  economic  develop- 
ment director,  if  you  could  get  the  Council  and  the  Mayor  to  do 
whatever  you  wanted  them  to  do  in  terms  of  turning  around  the 
flight  of  business  from  the  District,  what  do  you  think  your  sugges- 
tions would  be? 
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Mr.  Malone.  I  think  there  would  be  two  things.  One  would  be 
that  I  would  want  them  to  review  our  regulatory — all  of  our  busi- 
ness regulations  and  really  reexamine  them,  to  remove  what  I  see 
are  major  impediments. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Could  you  cite  a  couple  of  those? 

BUSINESS  retention/building  PERMIT  PROCESS 


Mr.  Malone.  For  instance,  our  permit  process  and  the 

Mr.  Walsh.  Building  permits? 

Mr.  Malone.  Building  permits.  Some  of  the  costs  of  our  licens- 
ing, to  make  sure  that  we  are  competitive. 

BUSINESS  retention/tax  PROCESS 

In  some  cases,  we  have  certain  laws  that  we  talk  to  various  busi- 
nesses about  that  represent  an  impediment  to  a  company.  For  ex- 
ample, the  way  we  handle  taxes  for,  I  think  it  is  called  consolidated 
taxes  going  forward,  and  I  am  not  a  tax  expert. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Nor  am  I. 

Mr.  Malone.  But  in  talking  to,  let's  say,  MCI  and  some  other 
businesses,  that  requirement  works  against  us.  Our  surrounding 
jurisdictions  do  not  have  this  added  problem,  so  it  adds  to  our  cost 
of  doing  business,  and  we  think  that  if  we  can  address  that  issue 
for  MCI,  it  will  help  other  companies  that  are  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  understand  it  works  against  a  company  having  its 
headquarters  in  this  city  because  it  is  a  cost  that  they  don't  have 
to  pay  in  other  jurisdictions. 

BUSINESS  retention/zoning  AND  PUD  PROCESS 

There  are  what  I  would  consider  to  be  antiquated  rules  and  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  our  zoning  and  Public  UtiUty  Department 
process.  I  am  meeting  with  an  association  that  wants  to  stay  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  However,  they  bump  into  our  zoning  restric- 
tions, and  not  being  able  to  get  reUef,  it  almost  would  be  required 
to  leave  because  their  growth  is  substantial. 

So  the  question  then  becomes  for  the  Zoning  Commission  that  I 
am  going  to  put  before  them  is,  do  you,  in  fact,  want  to  have  this 
building  empty  because  you  don't  want  to  amend  or  change  the 
zoning  pattern  and  lose  1,400  employees,  possibly  lose  the  amount 
of  revenue  that  is  brought  to  the  city  in  terms  of  its  membership, 
or  do  you  want  to  have  this  building  with  no  one  in  it?  And  those 
are  the  kind  of  choices  that  get  made. 

And  so  often  they  are  not  made  in  terms  of  economic  develop- 
ment decisions,  but  made  in  terms  of  the — ^what  I  was  mentioning 
earlier,  the  agency  decision  or  the  agency  priority. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Right.  "This  is  the  way  we  have  always  done  it"  sort 
of  response. 

Mr.  Malone.  Right.  And  for  us  to  be  able  to  respond  in  terms 
of  economic  development,  we  have  to  be  far  more  flexible  of  those 
rules  and  those  regulations  that  we  have  put  people  through. 
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BUSIhfESS  RETENTION  AND  GROWTH/COMPETING  JURISDICTIONS 

Mr.  Walsh.  Are  you  really  competing  with  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, the  surrounding  area?  That  is  who  you  compete  with  for 
business  retention  and  business  growth,  right? 

Mr.  Malone.  Those  and  other  areas,  we  are  competing  with 
other  major  urban  areas  along  the  East  Coast. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Are  there  other  urban  areas  where  these  sorts  of 
changes  are  occurring  in  terms  of  regulation  and  taxation  to  attract 
business? 

Mr.  Malone.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Walsh.  For  example? 

Mr.  Malone.  Well,  if  you  use  some  of  the  cities  like — for  in- 
stance, the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Just  in  terms  of  telecommuni- 
cations policy,  they  have  created  a  framework  that  is  very  pro-com- 
petition, "pro-iy  competitive. 

Then,  if  you  look  at  the  telecommunication  policy  being  proposed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  which  I  actually  had  legislation 
pulled  back,  I  think  we  are  looking  at  regulation  from  the  stand- 
point of  cost  and  what — and  fee  generation  at  the  front  end  which 
really  does  not  foster  competition,  and  really  it  impedes  competi- 
tion. 

And  the  thing  about  the  telecommunications  industry,  it  does  not 
have  to  be  located  in  this  city,  particularly  in  that  industry.  You 
can  be  anywhere.  They  don't  have  to  be  in  this  city  to  be  able  to 
move  lines  through,  and  if  you  are  a  company,  and  I  guess  having 
the  experience  of  having  been  in  corporate  America  for  a  number 
of  years  and  having  been  an  entrepreneur,  wherever  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional cost  associated  with  the  business,  the  preference  is  to  lo- 
cate where  it  is  less  costly. 

Now,  in  talking  to  businesses  that  want  to  operate  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  they  realize  that  by  being  in  the  city,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cost  associated  with  being  here.  The  problem  is, 
they  have  what  they  call  the  zone  of  reasonableness  after  which 
they  can't  justify  to  their  shareholders  the  amount  of  cost  that  is 
being  asked  for  in  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  they  would  have 
to  m£ike  a  decision  to  leave. 

Mr.  Walsh.  So  they  have  many  other  places  to  go  that  are  mak- 
ing it  easier  on  them  to  come. 

Mr.  Malone.  And  I  think  they  are  making  it  easier  based  on  the 
philosophy  of  regulation  and  legislation. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  I  come  from  a  State  that  has  exactly  that  same 
problem,  and  we  are  hoping  that  some  changes  are  going  to  start 
to  occur. 

DISTRICT  AGENCY  CHARGED  WITH  IMPROVING  BUSINESS  CUMATE 

I  was  just  wondering  if  there  is  a  vehicle  within  the  District  Gov- 
ernment, that  allows  you  to  start  to  peel  away — peel  back  some  of 
this  regulation  and  in  a  timely  manner  so  that  in  a  short  time  you 
can  make  this  District  of  Columbia  a  better  place  in  which  to  do 
business. 

Mr.  Malone.  At  this  moment,  both  the  Council  and  the  executive 
branch  are  looking  at  regulations  that  do  not  support — or  that 
work  against  business  attraction.  We  are  proposing  a  version  of 
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legislation  and  we  are  trying  to  work  the  two  together  to  see  if  we 
can  come  up  with  legislation  that  will  create  that  framework,  elimi- 
nate those  antiquated  regulations,  and  also  create  some  incentives. 

INTERNATIONAL  INSURANCE  GATEWAY  INITIATIVE 

For  instance,  with  our  International  Insurance  Gateway,  we 
want  to  be  the  gateway  to  the  international  insurance  market,  and 
the  Commission  that  the  Mayor  set  up  is  to  come  within  60  days 
to  determine  the  regulatory  framework. 

That  regulatory  framework  will  be  very  pro-attractive.  A  lot  of 
corpjorations  incorporate  in  Delaware  because  of  the  regulatory  en- 
vironment. It  makes  it  conducive  for  doing  that,  and  we  are  trying 
to  do  that  not  only  in  terms  of  the  international  gateway,  but  also 
in  telecommunications.  We  are  trying  to  create  new  industries  by 
creating  a  favorable  regulatory  environment.  So  we  are  all  working 
on  that  now. 

BUSINESS  GROWTH  REQUIRES  BUSINESS  FRIENDLY  COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  I  wish  you  luck.  I  think  that  is  really  the  only 
way  that  the  District  is  going  to  continue  to  meet  its  obligations 
and  attract  the  businesses  back  through  growth.  And  with  the 
ideas  you  have  suggested,  I  think  that  sends  a  signal  to  the  busi- 
ness community  that  you  want  to  improve  the  reputation  of  the 
District  in  terms  of  a  place  to  do  business. 

It  is  a  wonderful  city.  However  the  reputation  in  terms  of  busi- 
ness growth  and  opportunity  here  is  not  good,  just  like  it  is  not 
good  in  New  York  State,  and  we  are  trying  as  hard  as  we  can  to 
change  that. 

There  is  an  impression  out  there  that  when  businesses  decide 
where  they  are  going  to  go,  where  they  are  going  to  grow,  they  say, 
well,  forget  about  New  York,  forget  about  D.C.,  let's  go  to  North 
CaroUna.  And  I  think  we  need  to  change  that  and  I  wish  you  luck. 

Mr.  Malone.  Well,  I  think  part  of  it  too  is,  as  you  well  know, 
we  come  smack  up  against  our  finance  people  who  say,  well,  now, 
if  you  are  going  to  give  these  kind  of  incentives,  look  at  what  it  is 
going  to  do  to  the  general  fund. 

So  it  becomes  a  struggle,  philosophically,  as  to  how  you  are  going 
to  approach  the  challenge,  you  know,  what  do  you  want  to  be  when 
you  grow  up?  What  is  more  important?  I  think  right  now  what  is 
critical  to  the  District  is  job  retention  and  creation. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Absolutely.  Absolutely.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Malone,  is  this  the  gateway  to 

Mr.  Malone.  The  International  Insurance  Gateway  Initiative. 

international  insurance  gateway  material 

Mr.  Dixon.  Is  that  in  your  prepared  remarks?  If  so,  I  will  find 
it  if  it  is. 

Mr.  Malone.  I  think  it  is  mentioned.  It  is  mentioned  in  it,  but 
we  could  send  you  some  detail. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
INTERNATIONAL  INSURANCE  GATEWAY  PROPOSAL 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 

Insurance  is  a  very  large  industry  that  deals  with  the  transt'er  ot"  risks.  The  global  insurance 
market  exceeds  SI. 2  tnllion  in  annual  premiums. 

The  U.S  insurance  market  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  comprising  approximately  37  percent  of  the 
market.  TTie  12  nations  of  the  European  Community  account  for  24  percent,  followed  closely  by 
Japan  with  22  percent.  The  rest  of  the  world,  including  all  of  Central  and  Latin  America.  Asia 
(outside  Japan).  Africa  and  Eastern  Europe  accounts  for  the  remaining  17  percent. 

The  U.S.  inspired  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  iGATT)  has  been  credited  with 
contnbuting  significantly  to  the  rise  of  world  income  and  economic  growth.  In  general,  the 
GATT  seeks  to  increase  the  volume  of  world  trade  by  decreasing  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  and 
other  trade  restrictions  between  countries. 

At  the  October.  1 989  GATT  meeting,  the  United  States  presented  a  draft  proposal  for  an 
agreement  on  services.  That  proposal  had  a  tentative  effective  date  of  January  1 .  1 992. 
.■\lthough  the  GATT  agreement  on  services  is  running  behind  schedule,  it  appears  inevitable  the 
insurance  industry  will  be  open  to  significant  global  competition  in  the  near  future. 

Non-U.S.  INSURERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Xnticipaiing  the  completion  of  a  GATT  agreement  and  the  liberalization  of  international 
trade  in  insurance,  many  states  are  vigorously  competing  to  attract  European.  Canadian  and 
.Asian  insurers  desinng  to  enter  the  United  States  market.  .As  of  1988.  Non-U. S.  insurers 
accounted  for  9.3  percent  of  the  United  States  market.  Thus,  the  District  will  be  faced  with  a 
significant  challenge  and  opportunity  to  attract  some  of  these  companies.  Based  on  1988 
data,  the  following  statistics  are  available  on  Non-U. S.  insurer  business  generated  in  the 
United  States: 

Total  sales  S  49.292.000.000 


Total  employees 

101.800 

Total  companies 

154 

.Averaee  sales  volume 

S 

320.000.000 

.Average  number  of  employees 

661 

Average  payroll,  assuming 

$30,000  per  employee 

s 

19.830.000 
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.'ust  working  wiih  these  averages,  we  can  see  that  attracting  only  three  (3)  Non-U. S.  insurers 
;o  the  Distnct  would  generate  S960.000.000  in  sales  and  produce  approximately  2.000  jobs, 
generating  a  payroll  otS59.490.000.  The  amount  of  office  space  utilization  and  propenv  tax 
revenues  which  flow  from  these  projections  have  not  been  fully  determined. 

THE  WORLD  BUSINESS  ENVIRONMENT 

The  establishment  of  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  as  the  intemationai  insurance  gateway  will  be 
influenced  by  several  factors. 

Obviously,  the  unification  of  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  will  involve  the 
elimination  of  trade  bamers  between  member  countries.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
will  be  negotiating  a  GATT  which  has  a  30%  financial  services  component.  .A  major 
ponion  of  these  financial  services  will  be  insurance  products  and  services,    fhe  European 
insurers  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  requirements  of  having  to  deal  with  51  regulatory 
jurisdictions. 

The  District  is  required  to  adopt  financial  regulatory  standards  and  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners  (NAIC)  accreditation  program.  This 
mandated  level  of  uniformity  in  financial  solvency  requirements  will  make  it  less 
cumbersome  for  European  insurance  companies  to  do  business  in  the  United  States. 

The  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  resolution  of  the  GATT  does  not  impact  the 
establishment  of  the  District  as  an  intemationai  insurance  gateway.  Ultimately,  what  matters 
is  the  commitment  by  the  District  to  restructure  its  corporate,  insurance  and  tax  laws  to 
provide  sufficient  resources  to  meet  NAIC  accreditation  standards  and  to  develop  regulatory 
services  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  Non-U. S.  insurance  companies  without  compromising 
consumer  protection. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  BENFFIT.S 

The  economic  development  potential  derived  from  attracting  Non-U. S.  insurers  is  not  a  new 
phenomena.  In  the  past,  we  certainly  have  the  track  record  of  New  York  as  the  best 
example.  The  primary  factor  is  the  location  of  intemationai  insurance  brokers  in  and  around 
New  York  City.  Moreover,  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  has  the  reputation  and  the 
ability  to  meet  the  regulatory  needs  of  Non-U. S.  insurers. 

.An  excellent  example  of  how  to  attract  insurance  business  away  from  New  York  is  the  "port 
of  entry"  structure  created  by  Michigan  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  Canadian  companies  into  the 
United  States  market.  .Michigan  restructured  its  insurance,  corporate  and  tax  laws  to 
accommodate  the  legal  transformation  of  Canadian  companies  to  the  status  of  "domestic" 
companies.  As  result,  a  Canadian  company  is  treated  no  differently  than  any  other  U.S. 
insurance  company  domesticated  in  another  state. 
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Since  the  premiums  uTiuen  by  Canadian  insurers  within  Michigan  were  not  substantial. 
Canadian  insurers  were  exempted  from  the  state  premium  tax.  but  taxed  as  a  corporation  on 
the  basis  of  net  income.  Similar  'pen  of  enti^  '  approaches  have  been  used  by  California. 
Texas.  Florida  and  Georgia. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLL.MBIA  VALUE  ADDED  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  pnmary  non-insurance  anractions  to  the  Distnct  are  the  world-wide  political 
significance  of  the  city  itself  and  being  the  location  of  foreign  embassies.  .Although  Non- 
U.S.  insurers,  naturally,  see  the  political  advantages,  our  mature,  white  collar  work  force 
provides  a  distinct  business  advantage  to  establishing  a  presence  in  the  Distnct. 

From  an  insurance  business  perspective,  the  absence  of  District  laws  presenting  trade 
bamers  makes  this  environment  very  attractive.   The  ability  to  start  with  a  clean  slate 
permits  more  llexibility  in  designing  new  laws  and  regulations  to  service  the  business  needs 
of  Non-U. S.  insurers,  while  maintaining  an  appropriate  regulatory  framework. 

Just  a  few  of  the  regulatory  attributes  Non-U. S.  insurers  would  consider  ideal  are: 

Simple,  transparent  regulatory  requirements 

Accessible  regulatory  environment 

Emphasis  on  financial  solvency,  versus  excessive  regulation 

Threshold  regulation  without  elaborate  reviews  or  requirements 

Whether  the  District  can  or  would  adopt  a  less  stringent  regulatory  format,  which  does  not 
compromise  consumers  protection,  needs  to  be  determined.   We  must  also  evaluate 
regulator.-  llexibility  m  terms  of  NAIC  financial  regulation  standards  and  the  foreseeable 
business  practices  of  Non-U. S.  insurers. 

Bonom  line,  the  establishment  of  the  Distnct  as  an  international  insurance  gateway  should 
produce  significant  economic  development  benefits.  .A  few  of  the  benet'its  are: 

Insurance  jobs  and  the  ancillary  suppon  ser\ices  to  maintain  these  operations. 

Deposits  and  short  term  investments  in  local  banks. 

■Acquisition  of  District  bonds  as  a  part  of  a  Non-U. S.  insurer's  investment 
portfolio. 

.Acquisition  of  District  commercial  real  estate  as  a  natural  addition  to  the 
Non-U. S.  insurer's  investment  portfolio. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  INTF.RNATIONAI.  C.ATEWAY  STRATFCY 

The  economic  benefits  derived  from  establishing  tiie  Distnct  as  an  international  insurance 
gateway  must  be  clearly  demonstrated.  In  addition,  there  must  be  a  clear  understanding  ot" 
ihe  regulatory  issues  involved  in  structunng  economic  development  initiatives  to  ensure 
consumer  protection  is  preserved  as  a  prionty.  In  order  to  implement  this  strategy,  the 
project  must  be  clearly  defined  and  a  process  structured  to  cntically  assess  the  economic 
benetits  and  regulatory  feasibility. 

These  objectives  can  be  met  through  the  effons  of  an  International  Insurance  Development 
Commission  (IIDC),  established  by  Mayor  Kelly  and  comprised  of  representatives  from 
government,  the  private  sector  and  the  insurance  industry.   Such  a  Commission  would  fulfill 
the  Mayor's  commitment  to  embark  upon  new  and  innovative  economic  development 
strategies  and  using  this  opportunity  to  create  pro  bono  public/private  partnerships.  The 
effons  of  the  Commission  could  galvanize  the  interests  of  government  and  business  to  work 
towards  a  long  term  solution  to  improving  the  Distnct's  financial  condition. 

The  IIDC  would  be  charged  with  four  primarily  goals: 

1 .  Determine,  with  a  high  degree  of  specificity,  the  economic  development 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  Distnct  citizens  as  a  result  of  establishing  an 
international  insurance  gateway. 

2.  Recommend  appropriate  changes  to  existing  laws,  new  insurance  laws  and 
regulations  and  other  peninem  laws  to  establish  the  District  as  an 
international  insurance  gateway. 

3.  Recommend  an  appropriate  regulatory  framework  which  uniquely 
distinguishes  the  Distnct  t'rom  other  states  in  providing  a  "port  of  entry  "  for 
Non-U. S.  insurers  and  as  a  creative  plattbrm  for  Amencan  companies  seeking 
to  engage  in  international  insurance  business  in  other  countries. 

4.  Recommend  strategic  marketing  and  trade  mission  plans  which  demonstrate 
the  Distnct's  commitment  and  ability  to  provide  internationally  focused 
insurance  regulation  and  specialized  suppon  services  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  global  insurers. 
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PROJECT  FXFXUTION 

Execuiion  ol  the  iniemational  Insurance  Gateway  strategy  involves  three  stages:  Political 
At'firmaiion:  Project  Management:  and  Implementation. 

1.  POLITICAL  AFFIRMATION 

A.  Mayoral  Order  establishing  the  International  Insurance  Development 
Commission  and  the  appointment  ot"  public  sector  Chairperson  and 
two  Co-Chairs  consisting  of  the  Assistant  City  Administrator  for 
Economic  Development  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  D.C. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

B.  Mayoral  Order  appointing  a  1 5  person  Commission  with 
representation  from  government,  the  insurance  industr>'.  local 
business  and  the  educational  sector. 

2.  CRITICAL  PATH  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 

A.  Background  Information 

B.  Initial  Meeting 

C.  Working  Comminees  Preliminary.  Interim  and  Final  Reports 

D.  Co-chair  Repon  to  the  Chairperson 

E.  Final  Recommendations  to  .Vlayor  Sharon  Pratt-Kelly 

3  CRITICAL  NEXT  STEP  IMPLEMENT.ATION 

The  following  critical  next  steps  will  require  individual  action  plans  coordinated  to  ensure 
efficient  and  timely  execution. 

1 .  .Vlayor  Kelly's  establishment  of  the  International  Insurance  Development 
Commission  and  appointment  of  a  Chairperson.  Co-Chairs,  and  members. 

2.  IIDC  presents  tlnal  recommendations  to  Mayor  Kelly  supponing  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  the  Distnct  as  an  international  insurance  gateway, 
the  quantified  economic  benefits  and  demonstration  of  the  investment 
necessary. 
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3.  Supponed  by  private  sector  pro  bono  ctfons.  the  Insurance  Administration 

drafts  appropnate  laws  and  regulations  to  implement  the  international 
gateway  strategy. 

-i.  Mayor  Kelly  submits  legislative  proposals  to  the  Council  for  enactment. 

5.  The  ACAED  develops  marketing  proposals  and  trade  mission  initiatives  to 

achieve  the  international  insurance  gateway  strategy. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  continuing  globalization  of  the  insurance  business  will  create  much  more  competition 
on  a  world-wide  basis.  As  the  major  European  and  Asian  insurers  reach  local  market 
saturation,  they  are  strategically  focusing  effons  to  enter  the  U.S.  market  and  compete  on 
pnce.  Therefore,  establishing  the  Distnct  as  a  'port  of  entry",  and  as  a  platform  from  which 
for  U.S.  insurers  would  pursue  international  insurance,  provides  a  timely  mechanism  to 
initiate  future  economic  development. 

The  economic  development  benefits  accruing  to  the  District  would  be  significant  in  terms  of 
jobs,  leased  office  space  and  the  placement  of  investment  capital  within  the  local  financial 
institutions.   However,  realization  of  these  benefits  will  require  the  Distnct  to  invest  in 
aggressive  marketing  and  trade  mission  activities  to  attract  international  insurers  to  locate 
their  U.S.  operations  within  the  Distnct.  Funding  of  these  efforts  is  imperative  to  achieve 
any  success. 

Establishing  an  International  Insurance  Development  Commission  is  consistent  with  Mayor 
Kelly's  commitment  to  pursue  to  public,  pnvaie  partnership  eiforts  which  substantially 
improve  the  long  term  financial  stability  of  the  District. 
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Mr.  DrxoN.  I  kind  of  perked  up  when  I  heard  you  talk  about  that. 
We  have  Mr.  Durbin  with  us. 

Mr.  Durbin. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Malone,  I  am  sorry  I  missed  your  spoken  testi- 
mony, but  I  have  had  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  your  remarks  here 
and  I  have  only  one  question. 

COMMUTER  tax/impact  ON  BUSINESSES 

One  of  the  proposals  that  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  is 
a  commuter  tax  on  those  that  live  outside  the  District  and  work  in 
town.  I  know  that  it  has  met  quite  a  bit  of  resistance  here  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  but  could  you  assess  what  impact  it  might  have  on  your 
ability  to  attract  businesses  to  the  District? 

Mr.  Malone.  Well,  I  think  that — actually,  I  don't  think  we  have 
looked  at  it,  but  I  will  say  this.  I  can  give  you  a  very  specific  piece 
of  its  impact  on  business.  If,  in  fact,  that  were  to  add  to  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  from  the  standpoint  of  attracting  business,  it 
would  be  another  impediment  or  barrier  to  business. 

I  would  say,  however,  on  the  other  side,  I  think  it  would  help  us 
with  respect  to  bolstering  our  own  economic  climate  to  give  us  a 
little  more  room  on  the  other  end  to  add  the  kinds  of  incentives  to 
attract  the  business  and  grow  the  business. 

Mr.  Durbin.  I  didn't  mean  that  as  a  trick  question  and  I  wasn't 
trjdng  to  put  you  on  the  spot,  because  it  does  present  the  same  di- 
lemma to  you  in  answering  as  it  puts  on  the  shoulder  of  anyone 
who  is  trying  to  finance  basic  city  services.  How  do  you  come  up 
with  the  revenue  to  do  it  and  still  not  discourage  business  from  lo- 
cating. 

But  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  the  dilemma  which  anyone  would 
face  trjdng  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  District.  Certainly  your 
efforts  to  promote  economic  development,  I  think,  are  absolutelv  es- 
sential, and  I  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  I  will  take  a  closer 
look  at  it  now.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Walsh,  anything  else? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Malone,  thank  you  for  coming  up.  And  Ira,  it  is 
nice  to  see  you  again.  I  was  just  asking  if  you  have  a  new  position 
now. 

Mr.  Stohlman.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  lady  and  gentlemen  for  coming  here 
today. 
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BUDGET  request/public  AND  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

Mr.  Dixon.  Next  we  have  the  Department  of  PubUc  and  Assisted 
Housing. 

The  Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing  is  requesting  a 
transfer  of  $10,968,000  in  appropriated  funds  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Community  Development  for  fiscal  year  1995  for 
the  Tenant  Assistance  Program. 

Your  total  operating  budget  for  FY  1995  from  all  sources,  includ- 
ing Federal  grants  and  Intra-District  funds,  is  $76,573,000  and  185 
positions,  an  increase  of  $23,007,000  and  29  positions  above  the  FY 
1994  level. 

Under  capital  improvements  for  FY  1995,  you  are  requesting  to 
reprogram  $1,589,592  from  the  soil  erosion  control  project  to  the 
general  improvements  project. 

And  we  nave  with  us  Mr.  Jasper  Bumette,  the  Acting  Director. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  ACTING  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Bumette,  we  will  be  happy  to  place  your  prepared'  statement 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 
Mr.  BURNETTE.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 
[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JASPER  BURNETTE,  ACTING  DIRECTOR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  AND  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

ON  THE 
FY  1994  SUPPLEMENTAL  AND  FY  1995  APPROPRIATED  BUDGETS 

FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BEFORE  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUBCOMMITTEE 

U.S.  CAPITOL  ROOM  H-30 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  10,  1994 

10:00  A.M. 
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GOOD  MORNING,  CHAIRMAN  DIXON  AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA.   I  AM  JASPER  BURNETTE,  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
D.C.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  AND  ASSISTED  HOUSING  (DPAH),  AND  I  AM 
HERE  TO  DISCUSS  THE  AGENCY'S  FY  '94  REVISED  AND  FY'95 
APPROPRIATED  BUDGETS  FOR  THE  AGENCY. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  FY'95  AND  REVISED  FY'94  APPROPRIATED  BUDGETS 
FOR  DPAH  IS  $10,699,000  TO  FUND  THE  TENANT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
(TAP).   IN  ADDITION,  THERE  WILL  BE  $2,066,287  IN  HOME  MONEY  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  PROGRAM.  THESE  FUNDS  ARE  ADEQUATE  TO  MAINTAIN 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS  AT  THEIR  CURRENT 
LEVELS.   AS  WE  HAVE  DONE  FOR  THE  LAST  SEVERAL  YEARS,  WE  WILL  NOT 
ISSUE  ANY  NEW  TAP  CERTIFICATES  AND  WILL  MAINTAIN  PAYMENTS  AT 
THE  REGULAR  RATE. 

LET  ME  TAKE  A  MOMENT  TO  DISCUSS  RECENT  EVENTS  OF  OUR  PUBLIC 
HOUSING  PROGRAM.  THE  NEW  PARTNERSHIP  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  (HUD)  WAS 
ANNOUNCED  THURSDAY,  APRIL  14,  1994  BY  MAYOR  KELLY  AND  HUD 
SECRETARY  CISNEROS.   STAFF  OF  HUD  AND  DPAH  BEGAN  MEETING 
MONDAY,  APRIL  18,  1994  AND  HAVE  BEEN  MEETING  DAILY  EVER  SINCE. 
THE  AGREEMENT  WAS  THE  RESULT  OF  A  REQUEST  BY  MAYOR  KELLY  TO 
SECRETARY  CISNEROS  THAT  THE  CITY  NEEDS  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  TURN  AROUND  ITS  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
PROGRAM.   WE  ARE  COMMITTED  TO  OUR  RESIDENTS  AND  INTEND  TO 
PROVIDE  THEM  WITH  THE  SERVICES  THEY  NEED  AND  DESERVE. 

WE  BELIEVE  THE  AGREEMENT  GIVES  US  THE  BEST  CHANCE  TO  OBTAIN 
THIS  RESULT. 

AS  MAYOR  KELLY  STATED  IN  HER  LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  CISNEROS,  WE 
MUST  HAVE  THE  SUPPORT  AND  ASSISTANCE  OF  HUD.   OUR  PUBLIC 
HOUSING  PROGRAM,  LIKE  MANY  OTHERS  NATIONALLY,  HAS  SUFFERED 
OVER  THE  LAST  DECADE  FROM  A  WAVE  OF  VIOLENCE,CRIME,  AND  DRUGS. 
IN  ADDITION  TO  AN  AGING  HOUSING  STOCK,  MUCH  OF  WHICH  WAS  BUILT  IN 
THE  '40's  AND  '50's,  THESE  SOCIAL  FACTORS  HAVE  PLAYED  PARTICULAR 
HAVOC  ON  OUR  PUBLIC  HOUSING  COMMUNITIES,  CREATING  ADDITIONAL 
CHALLENGES  FOR  US.   DURING  THIS  DECADE  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CHALLENGES,  WE  LEARNED  A  NUMBER  OF  VALUABLE  LESSONS. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  WE  LEARNED  THAT  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME 
PERSONS  MUST  BE  INTEGRATED  INTO  THE  COMMUNITY;  THAT  PROVIDING 
A  SAFE  AND  SECURE  HOUSING  ENVIRONMENT  IS  AN  ESSENTIAL 
COMPONENT  OF  ANY  HOUSING  PROGRAM;  THAT  WE  MUST  HAVE  A 
CONTINUUM  OF  CARE  FOR  THE  HOMELESS  POPULATION,  AND  THAT  VITAL 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  ELDERLY,  HANDICAPPED,  AND  YOUNG  MUST  BE 
INEXTRICABLY  LINKED  WITH  OTHER  PUBLIC  HOUSING  INITIATIVES.  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  LESSON  OF  ALL  THAT  WE  WE'VE  LEARNED,  IS  THAT 
RESIDENTS  WHO  ARE  EMPOWERED  WILL  CREATE  STRONGER,  VIABLE 
COMMUNITIES  AND  THAT  WE  MUST  PROVIDE  THEM  WITH  THE  TRAINING, 
RESOURCES,  AND  TOOLS  NECESSARY  TO  BECOME  EMPOWERED. 
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WE  NOW  HAVE  A  HUD  SECRETARY  WHO  WAS  A  FORMER  MAYOR  AND  WHO 
HAS  STRUGGLED  WITH  MANY  OF  THESE  ISSUES.   HUD  SECRETARY  HENRY 
CISNEROS  KNOWS  THAT  MANY  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS,  THOUGH  WELL 
INTENDED,  ACTUALLY  RESTRICT  RATHER  THAN  ENCOURAGE  PROGRESS 
AND  EFFICIENCY.   LIKE  MANY  PUBLIC  HOUSING  OFFICIALS,  HE  KNOWS 
THAT  THE  LESSONS  WE  LEARNED  OVER  THE  LAST  DECADE  REQUIRE  US 
TO  RETHINK  OUR  TRADITIONAL  APPROACH  TO  PUBLIC  HOUSING.   WE  MUST 
DEVELOP  NEW  PARTNERSHIPS  AND  NEW  WAYS  OF  WORKING  TOGETHER 
TO  TACKLE  THESE  IMPORTANT  ISSUES. 

THE  NEW  HUD/DPAH  PARTNERSHIP  IS  ONE  SUCH  NEW,  INNOVATIVE 
APPROACH.  IT  IS  A  PARTNERSHIP  OF  HUD,  DPAH,  AND  THE  RESIDENTS  OF 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IT  ESTABLISHES  AN 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  TO  PROVIDE  OVERSIGHT  TO  THE  AGENCY  THAT 
WILL  BE  CHAIRED  BY  MAYOR  KELLY  AND  CO-CHAIRED  BY  HUD  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  JOSEPH  SHULDINER. 

THE  CONCURRENCE  OF  BOTH  WILL  BE  REQUIRED  ON  MAJOR  DECISION 
MAKING  ISSUES.  THERE  IS  ALSO  A  MANAGEMENT  TEAM  THAT  WILL 
ADVISE  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  AGENCY.   AS  YOU 
PROBABLY  KNOW  FROM  RECENT  PRESS  ACCOUNTS,  THE  PARTNERSHIP 
AGREEMENT  CALLS  FOR  A  SIX  MONTH  PLAN  TO  BEGIN  TO  CHART  THE 
ROAD  TO  IMPROVEMENT  OF  DPAH.  THIS  DOCUMENT  WAS  PRESENTED  IN 
DRAFT  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AT  THEIR  FIRST  MEETING,  MONDAY, 
MAY  16,  1994  AND  WAS  APPROVED  AT  THE  NEXT  SCHEDULED  MEETING  ON 
TUESDAY,  MAY  31,  1994.  THE  RESULT  OF  WORK  OF  DPAH  STAFF,  HUD 
STAFF,  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  TEAM,  IT  IS  A  DETAILED  DOCUMENT, 
COVERING  A  NUMBER  OF  ASPECTS  OF  THE  AGENCY.   IT  TAKES  THE  INITIAL 
STEPS,  NECESSARY  TO  BEGIN  THE  PROCESS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
AGENCY'S   OPERATIONS.   PART  OF  THIS  SIX  MONTH  PLAN  WILL  BE  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  A  LONGER  TERM  STRATEGY  THAT  WILL  CONTINUE  THE 
ROAD  TO  IMPROVEMENT  OVER  THE  NEXT  TWO  AND  A  HALF  TO  THREE 
YEAR  PERIOD. 

IN  THE  SIX  MONTH  PLAN,  SEVERAL  IMPORTANT  PROJECTS  WILL  BE  GIVEN 
PARTICULAR  ATTENTION.  SEVERAL  COMPREHENSIVE  MODERNIZATION 
PROJECTS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  STALLED  FOR  YEARS  IN  THE  MODERNIZATION 
PIPELINE--EASTGATE  DWELLINGS,  VALLEY  GREEN,  AND  ELLEN  WILSON, 
WILL  BE  EXPEDITED  FOR  MODERNIZATION.   IT  WILL  ADDRESS  STEPS  TO 
REVAMP  OUR  MAINTENANCE  AND  MODERNIZATION  PROGRAMS.  THE  PLAN 
WILL  ALSO  DEFINE  A  COMPREHENSIVE  STRATEGY  TO  COLLECT 
DELINQUENT  TENANT  RENTS  AND  REDUCE  THE  AGENCY'S  TENANT 
ACCOUNT  RECEIVABLES  (TARS). 

AS  PART  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  STRATEGY  TO  REDUCE  THE 
TARS,  WE  HAVE  STARTED  HOLDING  A  NUMBER  OF  MEETINGS  WITH  THE 
D.C.  CONTROLLER  AND  OFFICIALS  FROM  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
AND  U.  S.  TREASURY.  WE  EXPECT  TO  ANNOUNCE  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE 
OUR  PLANS  TO  COLLECT  THESE  DELINQUENT  AMOUNTS,  SOME  HELD  BY 
DPAH  AND  D.C.  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES.   PLEASE  ALSO  BE  AWARE 
THAT  AT  THE  MAY  31st  MEETING.  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  APPROVED 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SEPARATE  BANK  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  AGENCY'S 
HUD  FUNDS.  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THIS  SEPARATE  ACCOUNT  IS  THE 
INITIAL,  ESSENTIAL  STEP  TO  SEPARATE  THE  AGENCY'S  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
FROM  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  FUNDING. 
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WE  BELIEVE  THIS  PARTNERSHIP  IS  OUR  BEST  MEANS  OF  IMPROVING 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  IT  PROVIDES  US  WITH 
MANY  OF  THE  RESOURCES  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  WE  NEED.  IT  HAS 
ALREADY  PROVEN  HELPFUL  IN  EXPEDITING  THE  EXECUTION  OF  A 
CONTRACT  TO  HELP  US  DRAMATICALLY  IMPROVE  OUR  MAINTENANCE 
OPERATIONS. 

FUNDED  BY  THE  HUD  REGIONAL  OFFICE  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  A  CONTRACTOR 
WILL  EVALUATE  OUR  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM,  MAKE 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ITS  IMPROVEMENT,  PREPARE  AND  IMPLEMENT 
POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES  TO  IMPROVE  ITS  OPERATION,  AND  PROVIDE 
TRAINING  FOR  OUR  MAINTENANCE  STAFF. 

WE  HAVE  STARTED  TO  RLL  KEY  SENIOR  STAFF  POSITIONS.  TWO  OF  OUR 
RECENT  HIRES,  MR.  WILLIAM  KNOX,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC 
HOUSING  MANAGEMENT  AND  MS.  PATRICIA  BOBO,  COMPTROLLER  ARE 
HERE  TODAY  WITH  ME.  THEY  BOTH  HAVE  CONSIDERABLE  HOUSING 
AUTHORITY  EXPEREINCE  AND  ARE  KNOWLEDGEABLE,  EXPERIENCED 
PROFESSIONALS.   WE  ARE  CONTINUING  OUR  SEARCH  FOR  EXPERIENCED 
HOUSING  PROFESSIONALS  AND  EXPECT  TO  FILL  OTHER  SENIOR  STAFF 
POSITIONS  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  60  DAYS. 

YOU  SHOULD  BE  AWARE  THAT  LAST  FEBRUARY  THE  ELLEN  WILSON 
DWELLINGS  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  RECIPENTS  OF  HUD'S  URBAN 
REVITALIZATION  DEMONSTRATION  GRANT  WARD.  THE  DISTRICT  WAS 
AWARDED  $15.4  MILLION  TO  REDEVELOP  THAT  CAPITOL  HILL  PUBLIC 
HOUSING  COMMUNITY,  ONE  OF  19  HOUSING  AUTHORITIES  CHOSEN 
NATIONALLY  TO  RECEIVE  IT.   MAYOR  KELLY  RECEIVED  THE  AWARD  FROM 
HUD  SECRETARY  CISNEROS.  THE  GRANT  PROGRAM  FUNDS,  NOT  ONLY 
THE  RENOVATION/REDEVELOPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS,  BUT  ALSO  PROVIDES 
FOR  SECURITY  CONCERNS  AND  RESIDENT  TRAINING. 

WE  HAVE  DEVELOPED  A  PROGRAM  TO  STABILIZE  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENTS  IN  A  PHASED  APPROACH.   THE  PROGRAM  TARGETS 
MANAGEMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  RESOURCES  TO  SELECTED 
DEVELOPMENTS,  SPECIFICALLY  ADDRESSING  VACANT  UNITS,  TENANT 
ACCOUNTS,  AND  WORK  ORDERS.   ONCE  THESE  PROPERTIES  HAVE 
REACHED  ACCEPTABLE  LEVELS,  ADDITIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS  WILL  BE 
TARGETED.  THE  FIRST  PHASE,  WHICH  STARTED  THIS  MONTH,  TARGETS  12 
DEVELOPMENTS,  SIX  SENIOR  AND  SIX  FAMILY.  THESE  PROPERTIES  WERE 
CHOSEN  FOR  THE  INITAL  PHASE  BECAUSE  THEY  WILL  REQUIRE  LIMITED 
EFFORT  AND  RESOURCES  TO  REACH  ACCEPTABLE  STANDARDS. 

WE  CONTINUE  TO  IMPLEMENT  OUR  OPERATION  REBOUND  PROGRAM.   IT 
HAS  HAD  ENCOURAGING  RESULTS  AT  POTOMAC  GARDENS  AND 
GREENLEAF  GARDENS.   ITS  EMPHASIS  ON  SECURITY  AND  THE 
RECERTIFICATION  OF  RESIDENTS  HAS  BEEN  A  KEY  ELEMENT  IN  THE 
PROGRAMS  SUCCESS  AND  ARE  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  WE  BELIEVE  THAT 
THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  HAS  IMPROVED  ON  THOSE  DEVELOPMENTS.  WE  ARE 
DEVELOPING  PLANS  TO  IMPLEMENT  IT  AT  TWO  OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS, 
HOPKINS  AND  PARK  MORTON,  AND  ARE  WORKING  CLOSELY  WITH  THE 
RESIDENT  COUNCILS  OF  THESE  TWO  DEVELOPMENTS. 
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OVER  THE  LAST  YEAR  DPAH  HAS  ESTABLISHED  A  NUMBER  OF  INNOVATIVE 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  RESIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 
IN  JUNE  1993,  WITH  OUR  SISTER  AGENCY,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  SEVERAL  FEDERAL  AGENCIES,  HUD, 
COMMERCE,  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY  (EPA),  WE 
STARTED  A  PROGRAM  AT  STANTON  DWELLINGS  TO  TRAIN  PUBLIC  AND 
SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  RESIDENTS  TO  CONDUCT  LEAD  BASED  PAINT 
TESTING  AND  ABATEMENT.  SINCE  IT  STARTED,  20  RESIDENTS  HAVE 
PARTICIPATED  AND  SUCCESSFULLY  COMPLETED  THE  PROGRAM,  AND 
NINE  ARE  PRESENTLY  ENROLLED  IN  IT. 

WE  ALSO  STARTED  THE  BUILDING  AND  APARTMENT  MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAM  (BAM)  WITH  THE  D.C.  BUILDING  COUNCIL.  THIS  PROGRAM 
PROVIDES  ONSITE,  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  FOR  OUR  EMPLOYEES  TO 
UPGRADE  THEIR  MAINTENANCE  SKILLS.   SIXTY  EMPLOYEES  HAVE 
SUCCESSFULLY  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  PROGRAM  AND  40  ARE  CURRENTLY 
ENROLLED.  THEY  ARE  RECEIVING  TRAINING  IN  ELECTRICAL,  PLUMBING, 
AND  CARPENTRY  WORK  FROM  SKILLED  PEOPLE  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 
IN  THE  INITIAL  YEAR  OF  THE  PROGRAM,  1992  STAFF  WERE  TRAINED  IN  THE 
REPAIR  OF  A  UNIT,  INTO  WHICH  A  PUBLIC  HOUSING  FAMILY  MOVED  UPON 
ITS  COMPLETION.   AS  PART  OF  THEIR  PRESENT  TRAINING,  THEY  ARE 
COMPLETING  RENOVATION  OF  A  ROWHOUSE  IN  THE  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS 
AREA.  FURTHERMORE,  WE  ARE  PRESENTLY  WORKING  WITH  HUD,  OUR 
RESIDENTS,  AND  A  NUMBER  OF  CITY  AND  COMMUNITY  AGENCIES  TO 
INITIATE  A  STEP-UP  PROGRAM.   STEP  UP  IS  A  NATIONAL  HUD  INITIATIVE  TO 
PROVIDE  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  PUBLIC  HOUSING  AND  OTHER 
LOW  INCOME  PEOPLE.  A  TASK  FORCE  HAS  BEEN  ESTABLISHED 
COMPOSED  OF  DPAH,  OTHER  D.C.  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES,  HUD 
OFFICIALS  AND  LOCAL  LABOR  AND  COMMUNITY  GROUPS. 

AS  PART  OF  THE  PROGRAM,  THEY  WILL  RENOVATE  AND  MODERNIZE 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  BUILDINGS  AND  RECEIVE  TRAINING  FROM  TRAINED, 
SKILLED  PROFESSIONALS.  WE  WILL  OFFICIALLY  ANNOUNCE  STEP  UP  IN 
JULY,  1994. 

WE  CONTINUE  OUR  SUCCESSFUL,  HIGHLY  VISIBLE  POLICE  RESIDENCY 
PROGRAM.   TWELVE  OFFICERS  HAVE  BEEN  SCREENED  AND  PRESENTLY 
RESIDE  ON  SEVEN  DEVELOPMENTS.   IT  IS  A  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 
THAT  REQUIRES  HUD  APPROVAL.  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  A  REDUCED  RENT, 
THE  OFFICERS  ARE  ASKED  TO  BE  ACTIVE  MEMBERS  OF  THEIR 
COMMUNITIES,  ATTENDING  RESIDENT  COUNCIL  MEETINGS  AND 
GENERALLY  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.   A  NUMBER 
OF  RESIDENT  COUNCILS  HAVE  REQUESTED  EXPANSION  OF  THIS  PROGRAM 
AND  WE  ARE  DISCUSSING  THIS  POSSIBILITY  WITH  HUD. 

IN  OUR  EFFORTS  TO  ENCOURAGE  HOMEOWNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  RESIDENTS,  WE  ARE  WORKING  WITH  THE  D.C.  LOCAL 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION  (DCLDC)  TO  "GRADUATE  "  66  PUBLIC 
HOUSING  FAMILIES  FROM  PUBLIC  HOUSING  TO  HOMEOWNERSHIP.  THE 
PROGRAM  PROVIDES  $500,000  IN  HOME  PURCHASE  ASSISTANCE  FROM  THE 
FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  OF  ATLANTA.   DPAH  WILL  WORK  WITH  DCLDC 
TO  IDENTIFY  POTENTIAL  APPLICANTS. 
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IN  ADDITION  WE  ARE  WORKING  WITH  HUD  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  MULTI 
CULTURAL  HOUSING  PROJECT.  THE  PROGRAM  IS  INTENDED  TO 
ENCOURAGE  TENANT  EMPOWERMENT  AND  HOMEOWNERSHIP 
OPPORTUNITIES  AMONG  THE  CITY'S  MULTI  CULTURAL  POPULATIONS.   HUD 
WILL  ALLOCATE  $20  MILLION  TO  DPAH  FOR  200  SECTION  8  CERTIFICATES 
WHICH  WILL  BE  DISTRIBUTED  TO  NON  PROFIT  GROUPS.  THE  REQUEST 
FOR  PROPOSALS  HAS  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  HUD  AND  30  POTENTIAL 
APPLICANTS  HAVE  EXPRESSED  INTEREST.  THE  DEADLINE  FOR 
SUBMISSION  OF  PROPOSALS  IS  JULY  5,  1994. 

I  AM  NOW  AVAILABLE  TO  ANSWER  YOUR  QUESTIONS. 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing  (DP AH)  is  the  management  of  the 
country's  seventh  largest  public  housing  system  with  1 1 ,790  public  housing  units,  which  cotuists  of 
60  developments  and  310  scattered  sites,  and  to  provide  subsidized  housing  to  those  District  of 
Columbia  residents  who  are  eligible  for  such  housing. 

Agency  Description 

The  overall  mission  of  the  department  provides  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  housing 
communities  in  a  physical  and  social  environment  that  enhances  growth  and  development  for  all 
residents  to  achieve  their  maximum  potential,  individually  and  collectively.   To  carry  out  its  mission, 
DP  AH  operates,  manages,  and  maintains  the  District's  public  housing  stock  and  administers  the 
Section  8  federal  subsidy  program  established  pursuant  to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended.   The  District's  public  housing  program  offers  opportunities  for  residents  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  and  upward  inobility  through  comprehensive  program  support  and  services  that  are 
provided  on  many  of  the  housing  sites.    Services  of  other  District  agencies,  public  and  private 
organizations  are  actively  sought  and  coordinated  for  the  benefit  of  public  housing  residents.   The 
department  works  in  conjunction  with  local  educational  and  health  institutions  to  develop  cooperative 
intern  programs  and  on-site  services.    Section  8  and  home  ownership  programs  are  utilized  as 
stepping  stones  toward  independence. 

Based  upon  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  its  organizational  structure,  the  department  will  be 
realigned  in  FY  1 994  to  clearly  distinguish  between  administrative  and  operational  functions.   This 
provides  for  optimal  efficiency  and  effectiveness  while  improving  the  span  of  control  and 
accountability.   The  realignment  will  enable  the  department  to  identify  and  eliminate  unnecessary 
management  levels  that  do  not  directly  support  its  overall  mission  and  goals.  The  work  of  the 
department  is  carried  out  through  the  following  major  programs: 

■  Office  of  the  Director  -  Provides  overall  executive  direction  and  support  to  the  agency  and 
its  mission  of  providing  low  cost  public  and  subsidized  housing.   This  includes  the 
dissemination  of  public  information;  the  provision  of  professional  legal  assistance;  and 
ensuring  that  grievances  of  public  and  subsidized  housing  residents  and/or  applicants  are 
addressed  fairly  and  expeditiously. 

■  Development  and  Modernization  Administration  -  Coordinates  the  acquisition, 
development,  and  construction  of  new  and  rehabilitated  public  and  subsidized  housing  units 
including  the  planning,  directing  and  monitoring  of  both  major  and  minor  modernization 
construction  activities. 

■  Finance  Administration-  Provides  direction,  coordination,  and  management  of  the  agency's 
financial  management  and  automated  data  processing  systems. 
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■  Contracts  and  Procurement  Administration  -  Manages  the  agency's  contracting  and 
procurement  activities. 

■  Housing  Management  Administration  -  The  Low  Rent  Administration  manages  and 
maintains  the  public  housing  operations.    It  also  provides  for  the  delivery  of  support  services 
necessary  for  the  effective  management  and  maintenance  of  public  housing  properties.    These 
services   include  motor  pool  .services,  communications,  materials  management,  housing 
quality  standards  inspections,  warehouse  operations,  and  emergency  maintenance  repairs. 

■  Office  of  Resource  Development  and  Support  -  Manages  the  agency's  personnel  functions; 
adminisn-ative  support  services;  building  operations;  records  management;  and  secures  grant 
funding  for  the  agency. 

■  Subsidized  Housing  Administration  -  The  Subsidized  Housing  Administration  manages  the 
federal  Section  8  Housing  Assistance  Program  and  administers  the  District's  Tenant 
Assistance  Program  (TAP). 

Agency  Budget  Summary  (Fund  100) 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $76,573,000  and  185.0  full- 
time  equivalent  (FTE)  positions,  an  increase  of  $23,007,000  and  an  increase  of  29.0  FTEs  over  the 
revised  FY  1994  budget  request 

The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $10,968,000  and  11.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $10,968,000  and  an 
increase  of  1 1 .0  FTEs  over  the  revised  FY  1 994  budget  request. 

The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $65,605,000  and  174.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $12,039,000  and 
an  increase  of  18.0  FTEs  over  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

FY  1994  Revised:    The  revised  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $53,566,000  and  156.0 

FTEs,  no  change  in  dollars  and  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $0,000  and  0.0  FTEs,  no  change  in  dollars  and  FTEs 

from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $53,566,000  and  156.0  FTEs,  no  change  in  dollars 

and  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1 994  budget. 

The  major  change  is: 

■  A  transfer-in  of  $10,968,000  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development 
to  the  Tenant  Assistance  Program  (TAP).   This  amount  includes  $10,588,000  for  the  TAP 
rental  subsidy,  and  $380,000  for  administrative  costs. 

The  Tenant  Assistance  Program  provides  rental  assistance  for  low  and  moderate  income  families  who 
reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia.   This  assistance  is  in  the  form  of  rent  subsidy  either  directly  to 
private  market  rental  units  that  are  covered  under  multiyear  contracts  or  on  behalf  of  certificate 
holders  who  may  move  into  any  units  within  the  District  that  meet  the  District's  housing  quality  and 
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occupancy  standards.    As  of  November  30,  1993,  there  were  2,050  units  for  which  subsidies  were 
paid  including  400  multiyear  units.   The  program  has  an  additional  obligation  to  provide  subsidies  to 
an  additional  164  units  that  are  currently  waiting  for  TAP  occupants.     In  FY  1994,  funding  for  TAP 
was  approved  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development's  (DHCDj  budget.   These 
funds  were  transferred  through  intra-District  to  DP  AH  to  administer  the  program. 

Budget  Strategy  &  Impacts 

Strategy:    The  FY  1995  budget  request  for  the  agency  represents  a  major  policy  change  because  the 
Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing  will  be  funded  like  most  public  housing  operations. 
The  Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing  will  fund  its  public  housing  operations  with  federal 
funds  and  rental  collections  for  administrative  and  operational  costs.    However,  the  Tenant  Assistance 
Program  will  be  funded  with  District  appropriated  funds. 

Although  the  resources  available  to  the  agency  have  been  reduced,  workload  and  service  demands  are 
expected  to  continue  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  at  current  levels.   To  continue  achieving  the 
department's  mission,  DPAH  has  sought  additional  funding  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  and  plans  to  increase  rental  collections  by  accelerating  the  repair  and 
occupancy  of  vacant  units.    Further  savings  will  be  realized  from  the  implementation  of  management 
improvements  funded  by  HUD  to  provide  economic  empowerment  for  residents,  control  fixed  assets 
and  inventory,  automate  various  programmatic  and  administrative  functions,  streamline  contracting 
and  procurement  processes,  and  improve  the  overall  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  departmental 
programs  and  operations. 

Impacts:    The  above  strategies  will  maintain  current  management  and  administrative  services  for  the 
public  housing  and  Section  8  assisted  housing  programs.   The  proposed  FY  1995  appropriated  budget 
request  for  TAP  will  continue  to  require  the  match  of  DHCD  HOME  funds  to  meet  the  estimated 
payments  throughout  the  year. 
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Table  I 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (PH) 


Programs 

Staffing  (FTE  Positions) 

Funding  (SOOOI                                      | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

10  Office  Of  The  Director 

33.9 

51.0 

51.0 

44.0 

2.756 

2.774 

2.774 

2,376 

20  Development  & 
Modernization  Admin 

20.1 

25.0 

25.0 

24.0 

3,787 

5,314 

5J14 

1,203 

30  Finance  Administration 

26.4 

22.0 

22.0 

40.0 

1.187 

668 

668 

1,741 

40  Contracts  and 
Procurement  Administrat 

15.7 

15.0 

15.0 

19.0 

512 

721 

721 

888 

50  LoH  Rent  Housing 
Administration 

40.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

54.921 

0 

0 

0 

60  Office  Of  Resources  Dev 
&  Supp 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

17.0 

27 

0 

0 

3240 

70  Subsidized  Housing 
Admitustration 

0.9 

43.0 

43.0 

41.0 

5.834 

44,089 

44.089 

57,125 

Totai  Agencj 

138.0 

1560 

156.0 

185.0 

69.024 

53,566 

53„566 

75,573 

Appropriated  Funds 

16.4 

0.0 

0.0 

11.0 

13,899 

0 

0 

10,968 

Federai  Funds 

42.6 

43.0 

43.0 

30.0 

42.885 

48,565 

48^565 

55,157 

Intra-District  Funds 

79-1 

113.0 

113.0 

144.0 

12.070 

5.001 

5.001 

9.448 

Otiier  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

170 

0 

0 

0 

Agency  Budget  Summary  (Fund  104) 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  no/iappropriated  budget  request  is  $47,420,000  and  694.0  Kits,  a  decrease 

of  $2,754,000  and  194.0  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

FY  1994  Revised:    The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $50,174,000  and  888.0  FTEs,  no  change 
in  dollars  and  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

Fund  104  reflects  the  low-rent  operating  budget  and  comprises  responsibility  centers  that  mirror  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  (HUD)  budget  line  items.  The  low-rent 
operating  budget  is  funded  by  a  subsidy  from  HUD,  rental  income  from  public  housing  tenants  and 
nonrental  income  from  leasing  office  space  at  public  housing  properties.  Intra-district  expenditures 
in  Fund  104  reflect  transfers  of  budget  authority  from  Fund  104  to  the  general  fund  (Fund  100)  for 
administrative  personal  services  and  nonpersonal  services  spending. 
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Table 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (PH) 
(Fund  104) 


Programs 

Suning  (FTE  Positions) 

Funding  ($0001                                      | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY95 
PropcEsed 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

10  Office  Of  The  Director 

10.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

537 

0 

0 

0 

70  Subsidized  Housing  Adm. 

597.8 

888.0 

888.0 

6')4.0 

57,101 

50,174 

50.174 

47.420 

ToUl  Agenc) 

608.3 

888.0 

888.0 

6<)4  0 

57,638 

50,174 

50,174 

47,420 

Appropriated  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Federal  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inlra-Distrlct  Funds 

608.3 

888.0 

888.0 

694.0 

57.638 

50.174 

50,174 

47,420 

Otiier  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Major  Agency  Outputs 

The  overall  mission  of  the  department  is  to  create  and  maintain  housing  communities  in  a  physical 
and  social  environment  that  enhances  growth  and  development  for  all  residents  to  achieve  their 
maximum  potential  individually  and  collectively.   The  District's  public  housing  program  offers 
opportunities  for  residents  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  and  upward  mobility  through  comprehensive 
program  support  and  services  that  are  provided  at  many  of  the  housing  sites. 


Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (PH) 


Measures 

FY92 

FY  93 

FY94 

FY95 

Annual  Lnil  Inspections  Percentage 

95 

100 

100 

100 

Clients  Interviewed 

25.000 

27,000 

27.000 

27.000 

Clients  On  Waiting  LUI 

11.039 

8,852 

9.800 

8.500 

Ciienls  Placed 

1,022 

571 

500 

600 

Emergency  Plumbing,  Electrical  &  Minor 
Rehab,  or  Dwellings 

29,030 

24,065 

24.065 

25.000 

Rent  Collection  Percentage 

90 

88 

90 

95 

Scattered  Sites  Renovated 

25 

0 

50 

50 

Section  8  Units  Rented 

2,394 

5,587 

5.614 

5.614 

TAP  UnlLs  Rented 

2,687 

2.206 

2.206 

2.206 

Vacant  Units  Rehabilitated 

165 

119 

440 

500 

Office  of  the  Director  ( 10) 

Program  Objective 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  assure  the  agency's  operations  are  carried  out  efficiently  by 
providing  management  leadership  and  oversight.  The  Office  of  the  Director  establishes  policy 
reviews  and  evaluates  agency  performance. 
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Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing 


Table  V 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (PH) 


Expenditure  Type 

StafTmg  (FTE) 

Funding  ($000)                                    | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

Personal  Services 

1 

Regular  Pay 

14.4 

0.0 

0.0 

11.0 

612 

0 

0 

333 

Other  Pay 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

Additional  Gross  Pay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

44 

0 

n 

0 

Fringe  Benefits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

218 

0 

0 

47 

Total  Personal  Services 

16.4 

0.0 

0.0 

11.0 

911 

0 

0 

380 

NonPersonal  Services 

1 

Supplies 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Energy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Communications 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Building  Rent 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Services  &  Charges 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

12,988 

0 

0 

10.588 

Equipment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ToUl  NonPersonal  Services 

12.988 

0 

0 

10.588 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

16.4 

0.0 

0.0 

1 1.0 

13.899 

0 

0 

10.968 

EcononH^Jevwopmen^n^tegiilanoi^^J 
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SHORT  TENURE  AS  ACTING  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Bumette,  I  understand  clearly  that  you  have 
only  been  there  as  the  Acting  Director  for  a  very  short  time.  I  am 
wondering  if  you  could  start  out  by  giving  us  an  overview  of  the 
status  of  the  Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  court  case,  and  as  it  relates  to  the  Federal  Government 
stepping  in. 

If  you  could  just  give  us  an  overview  first  of  the  structure,  what 
is  actually  happening  now  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  That  is  true.  I  have  been  acting  for  approxi- 
mately 45  days.  I  have,  however,  been  with  the  Department  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Right,  and  you  have  been  up  here  in  the  past. 

COMBINED  EXPERIENCE  OF  PRESENT  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  I  have  been  with  the  teams  that  have  been  here. 
I  am  joined  today  by  Mr.  Bill  Knox,  the  Director  of  Operations  and 
Mrs.  Patricia  Bobo,  the  Chief  Financial  Officer.  They  bring  a 
wealth  of  talent  and  experience  from  other  large  public  housing  au- 
thorities that  are  experiencing  better  successes  than  we  have. 

Combined  in  the  room,  I  have  a  team  of  people  that  is  not  the 
run-of-the-mill  political  acts.  They  are  truly  professionals,  and  we 
bring  approximately  80  years  of  public  housing  experience  to  the 
table. 

There  are  problems  at  the  Department.  Are  they  more  endemic 
than  other  public  housing  authorities?  I  don't  know.  Seven  of  the 
ten  largest  are  in  trouble.  Are  we  the  worst?  Well,  PHMAP,  the 
Public  Housing  Management  Assessment  Program,  provides  good 
basic  indicators.  However,  it  doesn't  take  into  consideration  many 
of  the  social  and  economic  dynamics  that  impact  the  management 
processes  of  public  housing  and  quality  of  life  issues,  issues  such 
as  drugs,  crime,  violence,  unemplojrment,  teen  pregnancy. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Before  you  get  into  that,  and  I  understand  you  are 
anxious  to  do  so,  just  give  me  what  the  structure  is,  what  is  going 
on.  Start  out  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  court  case,  that  some 
kind  of  Federal/local  partnership  was  reported.  If  I  were  just  walk- 
ing in  to  town,  give  me  the  status  of  things  at  the  Department  and 
then  we  will  get  into  the  substantive  issues. 

COURT  TAKEOVER  AND  FEDERAL/LOCAL  PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  Approximately  nine  months  ago,  we  were  sued  by 
the  Homeless  Coalition  and  there  was  a  Special  Master  appointed 
to  investigate  the  operations  of  the  Department.  The  Master  has 
made  recommendations  for  receivership.  The  final  hearing  was 
held  and  a  decision  has  not  yet  been  rendered  to  us. 

In  that  pe.^iod  of  time,  we  have  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
the  Federal  Grovemment.  The  partnership  has  resulted  in  an  Exec- 
utive Committee  being  established,  a  five-member  committee  that 
consists  of  Anne  Clarke,  the  Chairman  of  the  Resident  Advisory 
Board,  Frank  Smith,  Mr.  Jim  Banks,  the  Mayor  and  Frank 
Shuldiner,  who  is  the  Secretary  for  HUD  and  committee  Cochair. 
They  both  have  veto  votes. 
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The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  16th  of  May  and  our  second 
meeting  was  held  on  the  31st.  At  the  second  meeting,  we  adopted 
guidelines  which  provided  that  the  committee  has  purview  over  the 
hiring  of  critical  staff  positions,  review  and  approval  of  contract- 
ing— contracts  over  $250,000,  and  approval  of  all  poUcy  for  the  De- 
partment. They  also  have  adopted  a  six-month  plan,  £ind  our  six- 
month  plan  has  four  core  areas. 

One  for  stabilization  of  the  maintenance  and  management  func- 
tions in  the  Department,  the  second  being  improvement  of— our 
modernization  process  to  get  our  bottleneck  projects  out  of  the  pipe- 
Une,  the  third  core  area  being  to  take  on  some  improvements  in  the 
financial  management  and  budgeting  area,  and  the  last  is  contract- 
ing and  procurement.  Those  are  the  four  core  areas  that  the  six- 
month  plan  address.  That  is  pretty  much  where  we  are  now. 

LOWEST  SCORE  RATING  BY  HUD 

Mr.  Ddcon.  At  some  point  in  time  along  the  line,  I  believe  I  read 
in  the  paper  that  on  the  HUD  rating  scale,  that  this  department 
had  dropped  to  the  lowest  in  the  country,  is  that — ^I  don't  mean  to 
be  unkind,  but  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  point  system  and 
HUD  has  now  rated  you  at  the  lowest  point  system. 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  Well,  that  is  the  system  I  was  speaking  to.  That 
is  the  Public  Housing  Management  Assessment  System. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Right. 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  And  that  is  commonly  referred  to  as  PHMAP. 
Our  official  score  at  this  point  is  26.  I  see  the  PHMAP  as  a  good 
basic  indicator  but  not  indicative  of  all  the  influences  that  impact 
a  pubUc  housing  operation.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  tentative 
score  that  might  reduce  that  score  to  19.  It  has  not  been  issued  to 
us. 

budget/adequacy  of  REQUEST 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Is  there  enough  money  in  your  budget  to  accomplish 
whatever  the  goals  are? 

I  mean,  I  am  very  reluctant  to  get  into  this  because  there  are  so 
many  people  already  involved  and  I  don't  think  another  oar  in  the 
water  is  going  to  help  at  all.  But  is  there  enough  money  in  your 
budget  to  do  what  you  want  to  do?  You  have  been  with  the  agency 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Burnette.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  there  is  sufficient  money 
to  accomplish  our  goals.  But  where  we  are  lacking  is  management 
capacity.  That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  address  by  bringing  in 
solid  professionals  from  other  housing  authorities.  They  bring  fresh 
ideas  and  new  talent  to  this  process  and  combine  that  with  the 
best  of  what  we  have  in-house. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Right.  Are  some  of  the  people  in  the  room  newly  re- 
cruited? 

Mr.  Burnette.  They  are.  Mr.  Lanun  has  been  recruited  from  the 
Department  of  Administrative  Services.  He  has  been  Chief  of  Pro- 
curement Processes  in  the  city.  He  has  been  brought  to  the  depart- 
ment to  assist  us  in  moving  along  our  contracting  processes. 
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COURT  ACTION  TIMETABLE 


Mr.  DrxoN.  And  how  soon  do  you  anticipate  that  you  will  hear 
from  the  court  as  to  what  the  action  is  going  to  be? 

Mr,  BURNETTE.  We  were  there  approximately  three  weeks  ago. 
At  that  time  I  heard  that  Judge  Grage  was  going  to  delay  his  deci- 
sion for  another  30  days,  I  would  imagine  to  evaluate  what  hap- 
pens with  the  partnership, 

Mr.  Dixon.  Now,  let  me  apologize  for  interrupting  you.  If  there 
are  other  statements  you  want  to  make,  please  do  so. 

VACANT  units/repaired  UNITS 

Mr,  BuRNETTE,  I  would  only  go  back  to  say  that  in  terms  of  our 
vacancies,  our  move-out  rate  has  been  heavily  influenced  by  those 
quality  of  life  issues  that  I  referred  to.  We  have  repaired,  since 
1991,  approximately  3,000  vacant  units,  3,400  to  be  more  accurate, 
and  even  in  spite  of  that,  our  vacant  unit  number  increased  over 
last  year  by  40. 

1700  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  PLACED 

We  have  placed  over  1700  homeless  famiUes  since  1989  into  the 
public  housing  program. 

VACANCIES  ENCOURAGED  BY  QUAUTY-OF-LIFE  ISSUES 

We  think  that  at  an  average  housing  authority,  that  would  be 
very  good  productivity  and  would  have  lent  itself  to  reducing  our 
vacancies.  However,  quality  of  life  issues  that  I  referred  to  have 
had  a  severe  impact  on  residents  being  desirous  of  stajdng  in  public 
housing.  People  are  moving  out  at  the  rate  of  75  to  80  a  month, 
which  is  a  very  high  move-out  rate. 

We  are  presently  current  in  addressing  our  vacancies.  In  other 
words,  we  are  keeping  up  with  last  month's  vacancies  at  this  point. 
In  the  six-month  plan,  we  indicate  we  will  restore  over  the  next  six 
months  750  units  that  are  presently  vacant  which  will  result  in  a 
net  gain  in  our  vacancy  count  of  300  units. 

ADDRESSDSTG  "QUALITY-OF-LIFE"  ISSUES/ROLE  MODELS 

In  addressing  those  quality  of  life  issues,  we  have  done  a  number 
of  things.  We  have  placed  police  oflficiers  into  public  housing.  We 
have  had  good  results  with  that.  We  are  still  evaluating  that  pro- 
gram. 

We  think  that  a  similar  program  to  expand  it  to  a  professional 
residency-type  program  might  have  equal  success,  where  we  bring 
teachers  into  public  housing,  fire  fighters,  provide  good  role  models, 
provide  people  who  are  upwardly  mobile  and  going  out  and  getting 
into  the  work  force  every  day  so  youngsters  who  live  in  public 
housing  can  see  that. 

OPERATION  REBOUND/POTOMAC  GARDENS 

We  have  also  instituted  Operation  Rebound,  That  is  t3T)ically 
what  we  call  taking  over  a  site,  providing  gates  for  that  particular 
community,  providing  on-site  certification,  installing  security 
guards  and  controlled  access  points  and  it  has  had  good  results,  I 
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think  many  of  you  may  have  passed  Potomac  Gardens  coming  to 
your  place  of  work,  and  four  years  ago  that  was  the  largest  open 
air  drug  market  in  the  city. 

It  has  not  resolved  all  of  the  problems  at  Potomac  Gardens,  but 
it  certainly  has  been  instrumental  in  reducing  the  levels  of  crime 
and  vandalism  in  that  particular  community.  We  have  done  that  at 
three  communities.  We  have  had  pretty  good  success. 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICES  COSTS  INCREASING 

It  has,  although,  escalated  our  protective  services  cost  from  ap- 
proximately $1.5  million  to  $3.5  million.  And  if  we  continue  this 
process  of  gating  communities,  it  will  continue  to  escalate  our  pro- 
tective services  budget. 

TENURE  OF  ACTING  DIRECTOR  WITH  AGENCY 

Mr.   Dexon.   How   long  have  you   been   with   the   agency,   Mr. 
Bumette? 
Mr.  BURNETTE.  Approximately  22  years. 

HOUSING  DIRECTOR/CONSTANT  TURNOVER  IN  POSITION 

Mr.  Dixon.  Then  you  are  a  good  person  for  me  to  talk  with  about 
this  since  you  have  been  there  22  years.  Since  I  have  been  here, 
I  think  there  has  been  on  average  one  new  director  a  year.  So  if 
we  were  just  sitting  around  chatting,  what  is  the  problem  there? 
I  mean,  someone  must  have  known  that  people  were  paying  for 
preferential  treatment — and  I  am  not  accusing  you  of  anjrthing — 
someone  must — I  mean,  obviously  people  know  that  the  ability  to 
collect  the  rents  has  been  very  delinquent  and  there  is  a  large  rent 
delinquency  rate. 

If  we  were  sitting  around,  what  is  the  problem?  Is  it  that  new 
administrations  come  in  and  change  all  the  chairs  and  put  in  new 
people?  Is  there  a  tremendous  morale  problem  there?  I  mean,  you 
have  to  admit,  if  any  agency  in  the  District  has  a  major  problem, 
and  I  am  not  sure  it  relates  to  any  particular  mayor,  it  seems — 
the  problem  seems  to  be  institutional.  And  so  what  would  you  say 
to  me  after  22  years?  What  is  the  problem? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  Well,  certainly  the  change  in  leadership  has  not 
been  instrumental  in  effecting  change.  I  think  if  I  bring  anything 
to  this  process,  it  is  the  fact  that  I  have  been  inside  of  the  depart- 
ment for  20  years,  that  I  come  to  lend  some  stability  at  a  time 
when  we  are  changing.  It  is  not  my  intent  to  make  change  unnec- 
essarily. I  intend  to  move  forward  with  all  of  the  positive  things 
and  the  good  ideas  that  the  prior  director  had.  I  think  I  am  joined 
in  that  respect  by  the  two  new  members  here  that  decided  to  stay 
on.  We  are,  as  I  have  said,  recruiting  talent  from  other  cities,  top 
talent. 

Mr.  DixON.  No.  We  are  just  talking  now.  Tell  me  what  the  prob- 
lem is.  You  have  been  there  22  years  and  you  are  obviously  a  per- 
son that  this  Mayor  has  some  confidence  in.  So  I  would  assume 
that  you  have  made  some  evaluations  and  observations  over  the 
years,  and  I  am  asking  you  just  to  lay  it  on  the  table — ^what  is  the 
problem  in  the  public  and  assisted  housing  department? 
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TWO  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  IN  ADMINISTERING  HOUSING  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  There  are  two.  One  has  been  the  inconsistency  in 
leadership  and  the  second  has  been  the  fact  that  we  have  always 
had  to  serve  two  bureaucracies,  two  processes.  Anyone  who  knows 
bureaucracy  knows  that  one  bureaucracy  is  enough  to  stymie  any 
agency,  and  an  gigency  like  ours  that  has  to  move  through  two  bu- 
reaucracies has  had  a  very,  very  difficult  time  moving  things  effec- 
tively and  putting  in  processes  that  are  effective  and  quick  to  re- 
solve problems. 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  basically,  when  you  say  two  bureaucracies,  you 
are  talking  about  the  Federal  side — ^the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development — ^and  the  District  side. 

Mr.  Burnette.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  you  have  to  serve  two  masters. 

Mr.  Burnette.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  agency's  difficulties. 

DELINQUENT  RENT  COLLECTIONS 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  does  that  impact  rent  collections?  Are  there 
rules  and  regulations  that — I  just  don't  get  it. 

Mr.  Burnette.  Rent  collection,  that  is  probably  not  a  good  exam- 
ple. Maybe  our  contracting  processes  might  be  a  better  example. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Let's  talk  about  the  delinquency  rate.  What  is  the 
problem?  Do  the  people  not  have  the  desire  to  collect  the  rents?  Do 
the  people  not  want  to  pay  their  rent?  What — ^let's  just  focus  on 
rent  collection.  What  has  been  the  problem  over  22  years?  Are  the 
employees  sympathetic  to  the  tenants?  I  mean,  why  can't  you  col- 
lect the  rents? 

Mr.  Burnette.  I  think  in  the  past,  there  has  been  a  reversed  cli- 
ent/attorney relationship.  Our  attorneys  have  been  of  the  mind  in 
many  cases  that  public  housing  is  housing  of  last  resort  and  that 
it  would  not  serve  the  city  well  to  go  on  an  aggressive,  efficient 
campaign  to  collect  our  money. 

We  have  to  a  great  extent  reversed  that  mind-set.  We  have  rec- 
ognized we  have  to  aggressively  pursue  our  delinquencies  and  at 
the  same  time  find  ways  to  keep  families  in  occupancy.  We  have 
to  try  to  do  both  at  the  same  time.  That  has  been  a  major  impedi- 
ment to  us, 

I  think  also  that  the  condition  of  the  units,  the  quality  of  the 
units  has  been  an  impediment  in  collecting  our  rents.  Heretofore — 
at  least  the  last  couple  of  years,  we  focused  on  an  aggressive  evic- 
tion policy.  We  have  probably  evicted  300  or  400  families  in  the 
last  few  years  out  of  pubUc  housing.  What  we  have  not  done  in  the 
last  three  years  is  look  at  the  impact  of  the  condition  of  the  units. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  now,  as  I  put  forth,  is  a  stabiliza- 
tion plan  that  will  have  an  effective  code  enforcement  program  that 
will  address  not  only  our  vacant  imits,  but  our  occupied  units  and 
bring  the  standard  of  those  units  up.  Where  we  can  eflfectively 
knock  on  doors  and  look  a  person  in  the  eye  and  say  that  this  is 
a  unit  that  is  in  good  repair  and  you  owe  us  the  money  and  you 
ought  to  pay. 
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UNREPAIRED  HOUSING  UNITS 


Mr.  DrxON.  And  what  has  been  the  problem  with  the  delin- 
quency, so  to  speak,  of  repairing  the  units?  Has  it  been  a  budgetary 
problem?  Has  it  been  that  goods  are  ordered  and  people  steal 
them?  What  is 


Mr.  BuRNETTE.  Those- 


Mr.  DixON.  Why  aren't  the  places  fixed  up? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  Those  have  been  problems.  Our  warehousing  and 
our  supply  lines  have  been  problems.  Theft  inside  of  that  particular 
process  has  been  a  problem.  We  believe  we  have  solved  our  ware- 
house problem. 

We  have  moved  our  warehouse  from  the  old  location  to  a  more 
secure  one,  one  that  we  plan  on  stocking  to  its  capacity.  That  has 
been  a  problem  in  the  past.  Also  productivity  has  been  a  problem 
in  the  past,  and  the  ability  of  leadership  to  affect  productivity.  The 
constant  change  in  leadership,  centralized,  decentralized  processes, 
new  people  coming  on,  having  to  learn  the  staiff — all  of  these  have 
been  problematic. 

SCRUTINY  OF  SENIOR  MANAGEMENT  PRODUCTIVITY 

I  think  that  if  there  has  been  any  place  in  the  department  where 
we  have  asked  employees  to  tow  the  line,  it  has  been  employees  in 
the  field.  I  think  that  the  constant  changes  in  leadership  at  the  top 
have  said  to  many  people  who  are  in  our  central  offices  that  they 
cannot  quite  be  held  as  accountable  as  staff  in  the  field,  and  I 
think  we  need  to  more  closely  scrutinize  the  productivity  of  our 
senior  managers.  If  we  look  at  them  and  the  disciplinary  actions 
that  have  been  taken  on  our  employees,  you  will  find  that  the  bulk 
of  them  have  been  taken  on  employees  that  are  in  the  field. 

CORRUPTION  IN  ISSUING  HOUSING  VOUCHERS 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  other  issue  is  this  case  that  is  obviously  very  em- 
barrassing where  people  were  paying  housing  department  officials 
to  get,  I  guess,  some  kind  of  preferential  treatment.  You  are  famil- 
iar with  that  situation.  I  know  it  is  painful,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
managers  at  some  echelon  of  responsibility  had  to  have  been  aware 
that  something  was  going  on.  I  mean,  it  just  does  not  make  sense 
that  they  were  not  aware.  There  probably  was  a  climate,  "oh,  to 
heck  with  it."  I  mean,  this  could  not  go  on  for  long  periods  of  time 
without  being  identified  by  someone  in  a  position  of  responsibility. 
The  director  came  in,  had  not  been  there  a  long  time  and  I  believe 
he  identified  it.  Did  you  ever  identify  it  in  the  22-year  period  you 
have  been  with  the  department? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  I  never  did.  I  was  associated  with  the  Section  8 
program  for  a  limited  time  and  I  don't  have  a  good  rationale  there. 
What  I  can  say  is  that  it  was  detected  by  members  inside  the  De- 
partment. I  think  part  of  the  reason  it  went  undetected  for  so  long 
was  because  we  had  leadership  in  that  particular  unit  that  was  a 

f>art  of  the  problem  and  camouflaged  it  very  well.  They  manipu- 
ated  the  processes  so  it  would  not  be  detected  very  easily. 

We  have  installed  a  new  management  team.  We  are  joined  in 
that  management  team  by  members  of  the  Federal  government. 
They  have  provided  five  experts  on  Section  8,  both  in  the  program 
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area  and  in  the  finance  area.  We  have  complemented  that  with 
three  members  of  the  District  government  that  we  have  good  con- 
fidence in  that  will  bring  a  change  to  that  program. 

Now,  there  was  a  lot  of  external  pressure  for  us  to  move  on  fami- 
lies who  are  there  illegally  now.  As  the  acting  director,  I  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  put  in  a  good  management  team  first,  not  to 
move  with  a  team  that  I  was  unsure  of  or  who  may  be  reserved 
in  what  they  do  based  upon  their  past  association  with  staff  in  that 
area.  I  think  we  £ire  moving  to  put  a  good  team  in  place,  to  put 
internal  controls  in  place,  to  start  our  inspections  of  those  units, 
and  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  program. 

MOVING  ROLE  MODELS  INTO  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Mr.  DixON.  And  finally,  you  mentioned  the  idea  of  role  models. 
I  think  you  indicated  that  you  have  some  teachers  or  police  officers 
or  fire  fighters  or  others  who  have  moved  into  public  housing.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  District  has  not  been  a  good  role  model  for 
the  clientele.  The  tenants  have  to  recognize  that  they  are  not  carry- 
ing their  responsibility,  nor  has  the  District  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  tried  to  collect  the  rents,  that  the  places  are  run  down, 
and  it  seems  that  the  District  is  the  first  line  of  role  model,  that 
people  get  the  message  that  they  have  rights  and  responsibilities 
and  that  those  rights  and  responsibilities  flow  both  ways.  So  I  don't 
think  moving  teachers  or  anyone  else  into  public  housing  is  going 
to  really  help  until  the  District  gets  its  housing  department  to- 
gether to  be  a  role  model  for  the  people  who  live  there.  You  know, 
there  are  burdens  and  benefits,  and  both  sides  have  to  carry  some 
burdens  and  get  some  benefits. 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Mr.  Walsh. 

DELINQUENT  RENT  COLLECTIONS/AUTOMATIC  DEDUCTIONS 

Mr.  Walsh.  Thank  you.  Chairman.  On  this  issue  of  rent  collec- 
tion, give  me  an  idea  of  how  many  families  you  have  living  in  pub- 
lic housing? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  There  are  approximately  9,400  now. 

Mr.  Walsh.  9,400  families.  What  percent  of  those  families  re- 
ceive public  assistance? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  Approximately  3,000  of  those  families  receive 
AFDC. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Is  it  possible  to  get  direct  deposit? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  It  is  possible.  We  have  approximately  900  fami- 
lies on  some  form  of  payment,  either  voluntary  or  mandatory;  950. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Could  you  do  it  with  all  3,000? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  We  are  negotiating  with  the  Department  of 
Human  Services  now  to  begin  a  process  whereby  as  we  place  fami- 
lies into  public  housing  and  they  are  on  public  assistance,  to  place 
them  on  a  mandatory  vendor  payment  program  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  to  go  back  and  look  at  those  families  that  are  presently  in 
public  housing  that  are  not  under  any  vendor  payment  program,  to 
include  them  in  a  vendor  payment  program  that  will  take  into  con- 
sideration their  prior  debt  and  bring  them  into  a  repayment  agree- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  So  as  a  condition  of  housing,  you  could  get  a  direct 
deposit  from  Federal  public  assistance  into  your  bank  account  to 
pay  for  their  housing  so  that  you  don't  have  to  go  and  collect.  It 
is  just  a  done  deal. 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Walsh.  And  you  are  going  to  do  that  for  all  new  tenants  who 
are  receiving  public  assistance? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  There  is  a  process  right  now  that  we  are  trying 
to  bring  some  expediency  to.  Each  case  right  now  has  to  be  heard 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  unless  they  voluntarily  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment. Otherwise,  we  have  to  make  the  case  for  mismanagement  of 
funds.  So  we  are  trying  at  this  point  to  negotiate  something  with 
the  Department  of  Human  Services  where  that  process  can  be 
shortened. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Can  you  just  3nield  for  one  second? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Sure. 

Mr.  Dixon.  When  you  say  "negotiate",  you  are  actually  talking 
about  negotiating  with  a  department  under  the  city's  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Not  a  Federal  agency? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  No.  The  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services, 
that  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Why  wouldn't  you  just  say,  "look,  we  have  a  huge 
problem  here,  we  need  to  collect  the  rent  they  owe,  give  us  the  re- 
sponsibility or  the  authority  to  collect  it." 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  I  think  we  have  to  remind  people  that  their  funds 
are  Federal  funds,  also. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Who  is  "they"? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  The  Department  of  Human  Services.  These  funds 
come  from  the  Federal  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  District  operates  under  a  State  charter  that  they  are  man- 
dated to  follow. 

Mr.  Walsh.  But  a  portion  of  that  AFDC  check,  as  I  remember, 
is  for  rent.  Even  though  you  get  one  check,  part  of  that  check  is 
based  on  a  formula  that  pays  for  the  rent,  right? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  Walsh.  So  why  not  take  that  money  directly  and  transfer  it 
electronically  into  your  account 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Walsh  [continuing].  As  a  qualification  of  housing. 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Is  there  any  reason  you  can't  do  that? 

AUTOMATIC  RENT  DEDUCTION/FEDERAL  REQUIREMENT  FOR 

INDIVIDUAL  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  The  only  reason  is  that  for  each  case  that  goes 
forward  there  is  a  hearing  process. 

Mr.  Walsh.  For  each  individual  case? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  There  is  a  hearing  process,  unless  they  volun- 
tarily agree  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Mr.  Malone,  did  you  want  to  say  something. 

Mr.  Malone.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  the  Federal  HHS  proc- 
ess right  now,  and  the  flak  that  we  are  getting  is  from  the  attor- 
neys that  represent  the  AFDC  population. 
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We  would  like  to  have  the  authority  to  do  that  but  the  attorneys 
for  the  AFDC  recipients  have  tried  to  portray  that  as  a  violation 
of  their  civil  rights.  I  am  just  giving  you  the  story. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  should  be  pretty  clear-cut — once  that  determina- 
tion has  been  made  relative  to  one  family  receiving  AFDC  funds 
that  the  money  can  be  directly  deposited  into  public  housing  to  pay 
for  rent,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  issue  shouldn't  have 
to  depend  on  each  individual  family  at  that  point.  It  just  seems 
there  are  a  lot  of  impediments  in  your  way  to  do  something  that 
I  think  most  people  would  accept  as  very  fair  and  correct. 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  It  is  certainly  a  measure  we  are  trying  to  put 
into  place.  We  would  like  to  have  everyone  receiving  AFDC  coming 
into  public  housing 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  you  need  support  from  the  Federal  government  on 
that,  please  let  us  know  clearly.  I  can't  speak  for  the  rest  of  the 
committee,  but  I  think  we  would  all  like  to  see  you  be  able  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  not  saying  the  people  on  public  assistance  pay 
any  less  or  more  than  the  people  who  aren't,  but  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  capture  the  rent  they  owe  without  having  to  worry  about 
it  or  having  to  send  somebody  out  to  collect  it. 

ALL  D.C.  PUBLIC  HOUSING  FEDERALLY  SUBSIDIZED 

Also,  in  these  9,400  units,  some  of  that  is — or  all  of  that  is  Feder- 
ally-subsidized in  some  way,  correct? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Do  you  get  a  direct  pajnnent  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  that  subsidy? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Walsh.  And  that  money  comes  directly  to  you,  so  that  is  not 
an  issue  when  we  are  talking  about  rent  collection. 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  No,  it  is  not.  Not  the  subsidy. 

DELINQUENT  RENT  COLLECTIONS  FROM  NON-PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

FAMILIES 

Mr.  Walsh.  Okay,  so  you  have  6,400  families  approximately  who 
are  not  receiving  public  assistance.  Is  there  a  way  to  garnish  their 
wages  for  rent  if  they  are  not  paying? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  There  is.  We  have  attempted  that  process  once 
in  the  past.  I  will  let  Ms.  Bobo  speak  to  the  process  that  we  are 
looking  at  now. 

Ms.  BoBO.  Okay.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Good  morning. 

Ms.  BoBO.  The  geimishing  process  is  done  and  performed  on  be- 
half of  DPAH  by  a  collection  agencj%  and  unfortunately,  the  HUD 
regulations  do  not  necessarily  allow  for  encouraging  housing  au- 
thorities to  do  that  type  of  collection  activity  until  the  resident  has, 
in  fact,  vacated  their  unit  for  at  least  six  months. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Does  that  make  sense  to  you? 

Ms.  Bobo.  No,  it  does  not.  The  way  it  works 

Mr.  Walsh.  This  is  a  Federal  requirement? 

Ms.  Bobo.  This  is  a  Federal  requirement. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  understand,  the  person  has  to  have  vacated 
for  six  months  before  you  can  go  to  court  to  get 

Ms.  BoBO,  No,  no. 

Mr.  Dixon  [continuing].  An  attachment  or  a  garnishment  docu- 
ment? 

Ms.  BoBO.  No.  We  are  speaking  about  the  general  tenant  popu- 
lation that  is  in  possession  of  a  unit  that  is  delinquent  with  rent, 
correct? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes,  I  assume  so. 

Ms.  BOBO.  While  they  are  in  possession,  we  have  processes  that 
we  use  which  lead  to  an  eviction  action  which  is  part  of  the  lease 
process.  After  they  vacate,  the  garnishment  issue  would  come  into 
play  because  that  would  be  the  only  way  we  could  get  our  money 
after  they  have  vacated.  That  is  when  they  are  not  in  possession 
of  the  unit. 

But  while  they  are  in  possession  of  the  unit,  the  housing  author- 
ity uses  a  series  of  letters  to  notify  the  resident  that  they  are  delin- 
quent. Our  managers  go  to  collect  the  rent  where  possible,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  eviction  is  always  the  last  resort. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Is  that  "mail  £ind  nail"  process,  where  you  have  to 
mail  it  out  and  nail  it  to  the  door? 

Ms.  BoBO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Is  that  a  Federal  requirement? 

FEDERAL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  CANNOT  BE  GARNISHED 

Ms.  BoBO.  But  the  Federal  issue  has  to  do  solely  with,  when  we 
talk  about  g£imishment,  if  many  of  our  residents — in  fact,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  not  working,  they  are  on  some  form  of  public  as- 
sistance and  you  can't  attach  that. 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  can't  attach  public  assistance? 

Ms.  BOBO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  have  another  opportunity  to  do  direct  deposit. 

WORKING  FAMILIES/GARNISHMENT  AFTER  UNIT  VACATED  SIX  MONTHS 

Ms.  BOBO.  For  families  that  are  working,  certainly  that  is  an  al- 
ternative. However,  most  of  the  garnishment  action  happens  once 
the  collection  agency  is  in  the  picture,  and  that  is  the  process  that 
doesn't  come  into  the  picture  until  the  account  has  been  vacated  for 
a  period  of  six  months. 

DELINQUENT  RENT  COLLECTIONS/ALTERNATIVES 

Mr.  Walsh.  Is  there  some  way  to  get  at  this  much  sooner  before 
you  have  a  chronic  problem  with  this  individual? 

Ms.  BoBO.  Yes,  and  I  think  the  agency  is  looking  at  examining 
what  the  alternatives  are. 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  have  to  stop  looking  at  things  and  just  do  them. 
If  it  is  our  laws  that  are  preventing  you  from  doing  that,  let  us 
know  and  we  will  try  to  help.  We  certainly  don't  want  to  be  party 
to  this.  We  are  accusing  you  of  not  collecting  rent,  and  it  is  the 
Federal  laws  that  are  keeping  you  from  collecting  payment. 

Ms.  BoBO.  The  laws  don't  prevent  us  from  collecting  rent.  I  do 
want  to  clarify  that. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  I  understand  that  but  we  are  delajdng  the  process 
now. 

HOUSING  EVICTED  TENANTS  MORE  COSTLY  THAN  CARRYING 

DELINQUENCIES 

Ms.  BOBO.  You  have  a  circle  here  that  we  have  to  look  at.  You 
have  DHS,  which  ends  up  with  the  problem  once  the  person  has, 
in  fact,  been  evicted.  In  many  cases,  they  have  no  alternative  place 
of  housing.  They  end  up  in  our  shelters. 

The  cost  to  maintain  and  house  someone  that  we  have  evicted  is 
six  or  seven  times  the  amount  of  money  that  it  costs  to  house  a 
family  in  public  housing.  It  is  probably  about  $20,000  on  an 
annualized  basis  as  a  result  of  working  with  DHS  and  determining 
that. 

Mr.  Walsh.  So  if  somebody  doesn't  pay  their  rent,  you  evict 
them,  they  wind  up  homeless,  then  you  have  to  house  them,  they 
don't  pay  anjrthing,  and  you  end  up  spending  more  money. 

Ms.  BoBO.  You  are  spending  more  money  on  the  problem  on  the 
back  end  as  opposed  to  addressing  it  on  the  front  end. 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  you  don't  house  them,  you  are  sued. 

Ms.  BoBO.  It  is  a  vicious  circle.  The  courts  certainly  don't  encour- 
age us  to  displace  our  residents  because  of  nonpayment  of  rent. 
They  encourage  us  to  work  out  payment  agreements  with  them. 

PREVIOUS  PAYMENT  HISTORY  AS  QUALIFICATION  FACTOR 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  can't  even  qualify  prospective  tenants  on  the 
basis  of  previous  payment  history,  right? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  We  can. 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  you  deny  them,  they  are  going  to  wind  up  home- 
less and  you  have  to  house  them  an3rway. 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  That  is  one  of  the  dilemmas  of  the  housing  au- 
thority. If  we  were  to  institute  all  of  the  measures  of  being  a  good 
housing  authority,  we  certainly  would  be  denying  a  percentage  of 
the  population  that  is  presently  suing  us  to  get  into  public  housing. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TENANTS  DELINQUENT  IN  RENT 

Mr.  DixON.  How  large  a  population  are  we  talking  about?  In 
other  words,  what  percentage  of  your  tenants  are  delinquent  in 
their  rent? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  Of  the  9,400  families  that  are  in  possession,  it  is 
my  estimation  that  at  least  half  of  them  owe  a  delinquency  ranging 
anywhere  from  one  dollar  to  something  more  than  90  days  rent. 

Mr.  Walsh.  What  about  the  makeup  of  public  assistance  tenants 
as  compared  to  these  tenants  who  are  not  on  public  assistance?  Is 
that  ratio  the  same?  In  other  words,  50  percent  of  the  9,400  are 
in  arre£U"S.  What  about  the  3,000  receiving  public  assistance — is  it 
50  percent  again  or  75  percent  or  10  percent?  Because  these  you 
could  nail  down  if  you  could  get  this  direct  pajnnent.  It  would  re- 
solve a  third  of  the  problem  an5rway.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what 
delinquency  is  for  these  3,000  families? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  We  don't  have  that — I  don't  have  that  with  me. 
That  is  something  we  can  provide  to  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC   AND  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

1133    NORTH   CAPITOL   STREET    NORTHEAST 

WASHINGTON.   D  C       20002-7599 


JUL  12  1994 


REPLY    TO 


The  Honorable  Julian  C.   Dixon 

Chainnan 

Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia 

Appropr  iat  ions 
H-301/  U.S.  Capitol 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Dixon: 

At  the  subconmittee's  June  10/  1994,  buc3get  heauring  on  the  proposed  Fiscal 
Year  1995  appropriated  budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  agreed  to 
provide  Congressman  Walsh  with  information  related  to  public  housing 
residents  whose  source  of  income  is  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC).  I  was  to  provide  data  on  the  percentage  of  AFDC  recipients  who  are 
heads  of  households  in  the  District's  public  housing  program  that  have 
delinquent  rental  accounts  due  and  owing  to  the  D.C.  Department  of  Public 
and  Assisted  Housing. 

In  response,  be  advised  that  our  automated  data  system  is  not  currently 
programmed  to  furnish  the  requested  information.  We  are  still  in  the 
process  of  compiling  the  information  manually.  Our  response  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  within  sixty  (60)  days  from  the  date  of  this  letter. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  me  on  (202)  535-1500  if  you  require  additional 
information. 

Sincerely, 


.:^p6r  F.>|  Burnette 
Xcting^-^  rector 

nni-ii^Sif'^K^  ^°^^-""  "^^^   following  information  was  not  supplied 
th?^  lo^r   r  T'  '^^''  "'°"  ^^^"  130  days  after  the  date  of 
on  Juie  if  !QQ^^'"°''^''I?K"  ^^°  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^e  of  the  hearing 
Com^??tee  ;ta?f!]'     ^""^^  °"'^  ^"^^  numerous  calls  by  the 

Total  Number  of  Residents  Receiving  AFDC.  3,079 

Estimated  Number  of  AFDC  Residents 
Delinquent  in  Rent  Payments  600  or  19 . 5  Percent 
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COURTS  MORE  HELPFUL  IN  OTHER  CITIES 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  know,  of  course,  other  public  housing  programs 
have  these  same  problems  but  they  are  doing  a  better  job.  I  mean, 
they  are  working  with  the  same  laws,  the  same  rules.  They  are 
doing  a  better  job. 

Mr.  Malone.  Excuse  me.  I  wanted — and  I  guess  I  speak  from 
having  run  an  agency  back  in  the  1980s.  I  ran  Detroit  and  there 
were  some  things  that — the  court  system  here  also  is  very,  very 
protracted  when  it  comes  to  getting  people  out  of  public  housing. 
And  in  those  jurisdictions  that  have  been  able  to  improve  their  rent 
collection,  there  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  courts  getting  involved 
and  helping  to  do  that  and  bringing  that  to  a  head.  What  happens 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  have  even  had  people,  not  in  public 
housing,  who  have  actually  lost  their  income  producing  property 
because  the  tenants  have  realized  the  process,  the  advocates  have 
helped  them,  and  by  the  end  of  that  process,  the  tenants  were  not 
required  to  pay  the  delinquent  rents — ^the  tenants  took  the  land- 
lords through  the  process  and  the  landlords  lost  their  building. 
That  has  happened  in  this  jurisdiction. 

In  this  jurisdiction,  it  takes  forever  to  get  this  resolved  and  you 
may  not  get  it  resolved  when  you  get  through  to  the  court.  It  is  not 
written  that  that  will  happen.  So  what  has  happened  is,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of — I  mean,  there  is  no  secret — ^the  advocates,  both  the 
homeless  advocates  as  well  as  advocates  for  the  tenant  population 
recognize  the  protractedness  of  the  local  court  system,  and  so  there 
is  an  incentive  for  delinquent  tenants  to  withhold  their  rent  with- 
out any  consequence. 

And  now  again,  we  put  in  the  process  of  sajdng — ^because  when 
public  housing  works,  I  remember  we  had  standards.  For  instance, 
if  we  had  a  disruptive  family  or  one  family  member  was  disruptive, 
you  could  get  them  out  of  the  unit.  Well,  that  has  all  changed  now, 
and  so  what  has  happened  is  that  in  fact,  we  get  stuck,  we  get 
jammed  in  this  court  system  and  people  are  taking  advantage  of 
it. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Of  course,  that  is  all  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Malone.  Right.  Right.  It  is  rough.  Those  are  just  some  of  the 
problems  we  have. 

TENANT  SCREENING  PROCESS 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  We  do,  however,  have  a  screening  procedure  that 
we  have  drafted  and  we  intend  on  presenting  it  to  the  committee 
within  the  next  six  months. 

Mr.  Walsh.  This  is  tenant  screening. 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  That  is  right.  We  feel  it  will  take  into  consider- 
ation past  rent  paying  habits,  the  supervision  of  your  children, 
other  factors  that  any  good  housing  authority  would  be  looking  at 
prior  to  letting  someone  in,  and  we  are  structuring  it  now  so  that 
it  will  also  allow  families  who  have  been  evicted  previously  from 
public  housing  to  restore  their  credibility,  to  participate  in  drug 
counseling  programs  or  to  demonstrate  over  the  preceding  12 
months  that  they  have,  in  fact,  been  current  in  their  rent  with 
their  existing  landlord  so  that  they  can,  in  fact,  requalify  them- 
selves where  they  might  ordinarily  be  screened  out. 


ftil-RO^  n  -QA—'i 
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PRESENT  director's  APPROACH  TO  RESOLVING  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Walsh.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question.  It  is  kind  of  like  what 
Julian  asked  you.  You  have  been  around  the  public  housing  depart- 
ment for  22  years.  You  must  have  said  at  some  point  in  time,  if 
I  ran  this  department,  this  is  what  I  would  do.  Is  there  an3rthing 
you  can  say? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  Well,  I  have,  and  I  have  asked  myself  what 
would  I  do  if  I  ran  the  authority. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Just  say,  this  is  what  I  would  do.  I  would  lop  off  all 
their  heads  and  I  would  start  from  scratch. 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  I  would  lop  off  all  their  heads  and  start  from 
scratch. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  want  to  put  words  in  your  mouth. 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  I  think  I  was  alluding  to  that  when  I  said  most 
of — when  we  look  at  how  senior  level  managers  have  influenced  the 
behavior  of  the  people  inside  the  bureaucracy  that  make  things 
happen.  It  has  been  my  opinion  that  it  has  been  lopsided,  that  the 
actions,  the  corrective  actions  that  needed  to  be  taken  have  been 
taken  at  the  expense  of  very  low  level  people  in  our  field  oper- 
ations, and  that  senior  level  managers  have  truly  not  been  held  ac- 
countable for  instituting  good  programs  and  making  things  happen 
inside  our  central  offices.  I  think  they  have  been  spared,  and  I 
think  that  if  there  is  anything  I  would  do  differently  it  would  be 
to  reverse  that  to  make  our  senior  level  managers  accountable. 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  you  find  people  within  your  department  who  are 
getting  payment  for  special  treatment,  are  you  going  to  take  them 
to  court?  If  you  find  people  within  your  department  who  are  mak- 
ing deals,  cutting  deals,  getting  paid  off  for  special  treatment  from 
tenants  and  so  forth,  if  you  determine  that,  are  you  going  to  pros- 
ecute those  people? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  Yes,  but  I  think  I  would  first  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem and  then  I  would  prosecute  them,  yes.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  order  of  things  for  me  to  do. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  DiXON.  Mr.  Durbin. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  OCCUPANCYAjNITS,  FAMILIES,  PEOPLE 

Mr.  Durbin.  You  said  you  had  9,400  families.  Does  that  mean 
9,400  units? 

Mr.  Burnette.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Durbin.  What  kind  of  population  are  you  talking  about, 
what  number  of  people? 

Mr.  Burnette.  About  25,000  people. 

Mr.  Durbin.  So  you  are  talking  about  a  little  over  two  per  unit, 
almost  three  per  unit  average. 

Mr.  Burnette.  Right. 

pubuc  housing  units/total,  vacant,  habitable 

Mr.  Durbin.  What  percentage  are  vacant? 

Mr.  Burnette.  Twenty  percent  of  our  units  are  vacant  out  of  our 
11,700. 

Mr.  Durbin.  So  11,700  is  your  inventory  of  potentially  available 
units? 
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Mr.  BURNETTE.  2,300  are  vacant. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Twenty  percent  or  2,300  are  vacant.  Of  those  va- 
cant, how  many  are  currently  habitable? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  We  think  that  we  have  approximately  475  units 
that  if  we  went  into  them,  we  could  get  them  ready  very  quickly 
for  people  to  move  into.  The  balance  either  require  comprehensive 
modernization  or  have  systems  replacement  needs  that  would  pre- 
vent us  from  occup3ring  the  units,  such  as  roofing  systems  or  sani- 
tary waste  line  systems  or  risers  or  things  of  that  nature  that  if 
we  did  the  unit,  it  would  still  preclude  us  from  occupying  the  unit. 

PLANS  FOR  UNINHABITABLE  UNITS 

Mr.  DURBIN.  So  you  have  roughly  15  percent  of  your  units  which 
are  uninhabitable,  is  that  roughly  the  percentage? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  Right. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  And  what  are  the  plans  for  those?  Are  any  of  those 
going  to  be  torn  down?  Are  they  in  the  situation  where  you  can  say, 
this  makes  no  sense,  it  is  uninhabitable  and  costs  too  much  to  re- 
pgdr  so  it  is  going  to  be  torn  down,  demolished? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  We  have  approximately  229  including  204  at  Fort 
Dupont  that  we  are  going  to  demolish.  We  intend  on  starting  that 
demolition  late  this  summer.  We  actually  had  HUD  approval  on 
that.  We  are  finalizing  our  RFP  for  the  site  demolition.  We  have 
25  in  Western  Mews  proposed  for  demolition.  There  are  another 
1,000  that  require  comprehensive  modernization  and  another  700 
or  so  that  require  substantial  modernization,  systems  work. 

NO  PLANS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  PUBUC  HOUSING  UNITS 

Mr.  DuRBlN.  And  what  are  your  plans  for  building  new  ones?  Do 
you  have  any  proposals  for  building  new  units? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  We  have  plans  for  redeveloping  the  sites  at  Ellen 
Wilson  and  Fort  Dupont.  We  have  no  new  construction  plans. 

SCATTERED  SITE  PUBLIC  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DuRBlN.  In  my  hometown  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  there  is  a 
controversy  unresolved  for  years  over  public  housing  and  the  con- 
cept of  scattered  site  housing,  moving  away  from  the  large  con- 
centration of  public  housing  units  and  trying  to  spread  them 
through  the  community  for  reasons  which  you  have  alluded  to 
when  you  talk  about  role  models  and  some  of  the  inherent  prob- 
lems in  some  of  the  public  housing  units. 

Is  that  a  fact  in  your  D.C.  Department  of  Public  Housing?  Is 
there  an  effort  under  way  through  HUD  or  by  your  own  agency  to 
develop  a  different  concept  of  public  housing? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  We  have  a  scattered  site  program.  We  have  317 
units  in  our  scattered  site  program.  It  is  one  that  we  have  had 
mixed  results  with,  not  because  it  is  not  a  good  idea  or  a  good  con- 
cept, but  because  traditionally  the  Department  has  just  had  dif- 
ficulty getting — logistically  getting  to  the  units  to  service  them.  It 
is — one  of  the  areas  that  we  are  looking  at  alternative  management 
for,  possibly  privatizing  the  management  of. 
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SECTION  8  HOUSING 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Your  Section  8  housing  is  basically  private  devel- 
oper multifamily  units. 
Mr.  BuRNETTE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Which  you  manage.  Is  that  how  that  works? 
Mr.  BuRNETTE.  We  don't  manage  it. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  What  is  your  involvement?  Is  it  rental  assistance? 
Mr.  BURNETTE.  Rental  assistance. 

WAGE  MATCH  VERIFICATION 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Now,  what  kind  of  wage  match  do  you  have  avail- 
able to  you  to  verify  the  information  provided  by  prospective  ten- 
ants? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  Well,  we  recertify  these  families  once  a  year. 
They  are  required  to  be  recertified.  Now,  I  am  not  certain  that  that 
has  happened  consistently  in  the  Section  8  program,  bat  it  is  a  re- 
quirement for  both  the  Section  8  program  and  our  public  housing 
operations  to  determine  the  level  of  income  and  then  properly  set 
the  subsidy  payment  and  tenant  rent. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Forgive  me,  because  Mr.  Walsh  and  I  serve  on  an- 
other committee  and  I  am  a  little  more  familiar  with  the  counter- 
part to  Section  8,  the  Section  515  program,  Farmers  Home.  We 
have  closed  down  this  program  for  a  year  for  no  new  construction 
under  Section  515  because  of  what  we  see  as  serious  problems. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  is  the  fact  that  we  are  not  see- 
ing cooperation  from  State  governments  to  provide  wage  informa- 
tion about  prospective  tenants  to  make  sure  that  those  who  are 
truly  eligible  are  providing  honest  and  accurate  information. 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Now,  do  you  have  available  to  your  Department  ac- 
cess to  state  or  District  information  to  verify  what  is  on  the  appli- 
cation in  terms  of  a  person's  wages? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  Internally,  we  don't.  We  are  limited  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  internally.  But  we  are  participating  in  a  computer 
matching  program  where  we  are  able  to  capture  hidden  income  in 
Maryland  or  in  the  suburbs,  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  where  folk 
are  working  and  not  reporting  income.  We  are  participating  in  such 
a  program. 

Mr.  DuRBlN.  When  you  say  you  are  participating,  does  that  mean 
it  is  being  done? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  It  is  being  done. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  So  if  a  person  turns  in  an  appUcation  and  says  I 
have  one  job  and  make  $10,000  a  year,  you  have  a  way  of  running 
through  a  social  security  number  in  the  District,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  say,  not  true,  it  is  $30,000  a  year? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  You  do  have  that? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  It  is  not  internal  yet.  We  would  like  to  have  that 
internal  capacity.  We  are  participating  in  this  program  with  the 
Federal  government.  They  are  inside  the  Department  now  conduct- 
ing random  ssonplings  of  our  population  to  uncover  that  kind  of 
thing. 
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Mr.  DURBIN.  On  your  Section  8 — I  am  sorry,  did  you  want  to — 
feel  free  to  answer. 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  We  have  29  families  right  now  in  which  we  have 
imcovered  some  t3T)e  of  irregularity.  They  are  going  through  an  ad- 
ministrative action  right  now. 

SECTION  8  housing/reserve  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  DURBIN.  On  your  Section  8  housing,  are  there  reserve  ac- 
counts or  something  like  that  for  each  one  of  the  projects? 

Mr.  Burnette.  'Hiere  is  a  reserve  account.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  for  each  individual — ^it  is  by  project. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  By  project.  We  have  had  some  serious  problems 
with  reserve  accounts  on  the  Farmers  Home  Program  where  they 
are  inadequately  funded,  where  developers  are  required  to  keep  in 
place  a  certain  percentage  of  the  income  from  the  unit  for  repairs, 
payment  of  taxes  and  that  sort  of  thing,  insurance. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  your  experience  has  been  with  reserve  ac- 
counts in  Section  8? 

Ms.  BOBO.  Our  Section  8  reserves  are  basically  made  up  of  the 
administrative  fees  that  the  Housing  Authority  is  paid  for  admin- 
istering the  Section  8  program,  and  we  are  required  by  HUD  to 
preserve  those  reserves  for  the  use  of  the  operation  of  that  Depart- 
ment or  other  housing-related  projects  as  the  city  would  see  fit,  so 
they  don't  operate  exactly  the  way  replacement  reserves  would  op- 
erate, which  is  similar  to  your  515  program. 

FIREARMS  possession-ownership/policy  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Let  me  ask  you  some  practical  questions  I  have. 
You  referred  to  quality  of  life  in  D.C.  public  housing,  and  I  will  con- 
cede, like  most  Members  of  Congress,  and  probably  most  people, 
that  my  knowledge  and  exposure  to  public  housing  consists  of  driv- 
ing by.  That  is  a  fact,  and  I  am  not  professing  to  be  an  expert. 

What  I  have  seen,  what  I  have  read,  what  I  have  learned,  sug- 
gests that  many  areas  of  public  housing  are  dangerous  areas  in 
terms  of  crime,  and  what  I  have  read  suggests  it  is  particularly 
dangerous  for  children  who  are  living  there.  I  have  seen  that  time 
and  again. 

Is  there  a  policy  in  D.C.  public  housing  relative  to  the  ownership 
or  possession  of  firearms  in  public  housing? 

Mr.  Burnette.  If,  in  fact,  a  unit  is  inspected  and  we  find  weap- 
ons there  or  we  the  drug  paraphernalia  and  the  person  is  convicted 
of  this  there  is  provision  in  the  lease  to  terminate  the  lease. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  How  often  do  you  find  it? 

Mr.  Burnette.  How  often  do  we  find  it?  We  find  it  quite  often 
when  we  conduct  the  rebound  operations.  That  is  usually  when  we 
go  in  and  conduct  on-site  recertifications. 

We  go  to  every  door  and,  on  that  day,  we  ask  all  guests  to  leave 
the  development  and  we  recertify  the  family.  We  look  at  all  the  in- 
come of  all  the  family  members.  We  are  accompanied  by  a  manage- 
ment person,  an  HQS  inspector  and  a  member  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  there  is  an  intensive  inspection  of  the  unit. 

Mr.  Knox.  Part  of  the  problem 

Mr.  Dixon.  Why  don't  you  identify  yourself? 
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Mr.  Knox.  Bill  Knox,  Director  of  Operations  with  the  Depart- 
ment. As  a  result  of  the  Operation  Rebound,  we  find  instances 
where,  if  there  are  serious  lease  violations,  we  move  forward  on  the 
eviction  proceedings.  However,  because  it  is  a  criminal  act,  and 
until  that  satisfies  itself  through  the  judicial  process,  we  are  pre- 
vented from  actually  getting  the  family  off  the  project.  So  it  is  a 
problem. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  So  the  mere  existence  of  a  firearm  on  the  premises 
is  not  a  grounds  for  eviction? 

Mr.  Knox.  It  is  a  lease  violation.  A  lease  violation,  we  can  move 
forward  but  it  has  to  go  through  the  judicial  process  on  the  crimi- 
nal side  before  we  can  get  execution  of  the  lease  violation. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  take  it  that  it  happens  very  rarely.  How  often  does 
it  happen?  How  often  are  people  evicted  for  violating  firearm  pos- 
session? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  If  you  look  at  the  50  we  conducted  last  year,  I 
would  think  probably  10  percent  of  them  were  for  lease  violations 
of  that  nature. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Fifty  evictions  last  year? 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  it  would  be  five. 

Mr.  Burnette.  Five  or  something  along  those  lines,  yes. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  How  long  does  it  take  to  evict  a  person  on  average? 

Mr.  Burnette.  Four  to  six  months. 

Mr.  Durbin.  So  you  have  46  percent  delinquency  and  your  evic- 
tion rate  appears  to  be — help  me  with  this. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Five  out  of  10,000. 

Mr.  Durbin.  One-half  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Fifty  out  of  10,000. 

Mr.  Durbin.  One-half  of  1  percent.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Burnette.  That  is  right  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Durbin.  It  wasn't  50  for  guns.  It  was  50  evictions. 

Mr.  Dixon.  About  10  percent. 

Mr.  Burnette.  Maybe  10  percent  of  that  was  for  guns. 

Mr.  Durbin.  So  we  are  talking  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
tenants  were  evicted  last  year,  a  much  smaller  percentage,  one 
one-hundredth,  I  guess,  were  evicted  for  firearms  possession  or 
ownership. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  wanted  to  add  something  to  your 

evictions/number  fluctuates 

Mr.  Burnette.  I  did.  I  wanted  to  say  that  last  year  was  not  a 
banner  year  for  us  in  terms  of  lease  enforcement  or  for  going  after 
some  of  our  residents  for  cause.  We  have  had  much  better  years. 
We  have  had  years  where  we  have  done  closer  to  200. 

That  is  not  something  I  come  to  the  table  to  brag  about,  but  we 
have  been  looking  for  ways  to  keep  families  in  occupancy  and  bring 
about  the  kinds  of  cures  that  we  need — with  counseling  and 
through  our  interaction  with  the  social  service  agencies. 

PUBLIC  housing  units  RESTORED 

I  think  I  told  you  about  the  number  of  units  that  we  have  re- 
stored since  1991,  almost  3,400.  We  find  ourselves  facing  the  re- 
ality that  over  the  next  few  years  we  are  going  to  have  to  repair 
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a  thousand  units  per  year  based  on  our  move-out  rates,  which  we 
have  to  factor  in  our  evictions. 

FAILURE  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Bumette,  you  are  a  young  man  and  yet  you 
have  spent  most  of  your  professional  Hfe  in  this  business.  I  am  a 
Member  of  Congress  on  the  Democratic  side  who  believes  in  gov- 
ernment to  help  solve  the  problems.  You  almost  reach  a  level  of 
desperation  when  I  hear  some  of  the  things  you  have  told  us  today 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  really  serving  the  need  and  doing  it 
in  an  efficient  way. 

This  is  not  pointed  at  you  specifically,  because  I  have  a  good  feel- 
ing about  what  you  have  told  us  today.  But  I  for  one  wonder  if  our 
investment  in  public  housing  here  is  justified.  If  we  cannot  provide 
habitable  housing,  if  we  cannot  even  collect  rent  except  from  a  lit- 
tle over  half  of  the  people,  if  the  eviction  is  one-half  of  1  percent, 
if  all  the  crime  we  have  heard  about  only  leads  to  five  evictions  out 
of  10,000  people  for  firearms,  it  strikes  me  that  this  program  is  in 
disarray.  And  not  to  put  the  finger  on  you  personally,  because  I 
think  you  are  trjdng  against  tough  odds  to  deal  with  it.  That  was 
somewhat  philosophical,  but  I  would  like  to  have  your  response. 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  I  admit  it,  that  our  program  has  problems.  That 
is  not  something  we  are  here  to  hide.  We  are  here  to  try  to  correct 
them. 

STABILIZATION  PROGRAM/6-MONTH  PLAN 

If  you  would,  for  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  little  time 
on  our  stabilization  program  which  we  think  will  help  us  get  a  han- 
dle on  some  of  the  problems  here. 

This  is  a  program  that  is  part  of  the  six-month  plan.  It  is  some- 
thing we  are  going  to  do  in  four  phases,  addressing  the  develop- 
ment in  the  first  phase  that  we  have  identified,  received  the  most 
capital  dollars  that  we  want  to  arrest  the  declines  in  by  bringing 
them  up  to  an  acceptable  service  standard. 

I  would  like  for  Bill  to  take  a  moment  to  talk  about  the  stabiliza- 
tion effort  and  give  you  some  idea  of  where  we  are  trjdng  to  go. 

CRIMINAL  ACTIVITY  BY  NON-RESIDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Mr.  Knox.  I  want  to  point  out  before  I  do  that,  that  based  on  the 
crime  statistics,  most  of  our  residents  are  the  victims  of  those 
crimes  and  criminal  activity  around  the  public  housing  community 
and  it  is  often  portrayed,  unfortunately,  that  crime  will  take  place 
near  or  adjacent  to  a  public  housing  development,  and  the  percep- 
tion that  the  public  housing  residents  are  perpetrating  that  crime 
is  wrong. 

Our  statistics  show  they  are  clearly  victims  in  this  case.  There 
is  some  criminal  activity  going  on  that  is  on  our  property,  but  most 
of  the  arrests  that  occur,  are  of  individuals  who  do  not  live  on  the 
property. 

STABILIZATION  PROCESS/STRONGER  MANAGEMENT 

Where  we  do  find  problems  in  our  units  and  serious  lease  viola- 
tions, we  do  take  an  action.  In  that  regard,  we  are  looking  at  begin- 
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ning  our  stabilization  process  where  we  have  identified  22  percent 
of  our  property  where  we  feel  fairly  confident  that  with  enhanced 
management  capacity,  we  will  restore  quality  of  life  issues  in  12 
properties  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  6  to  12  months,  by 
introducing  stronger  management  concepts,  adequate  levels  of 
maintenance  staff  to  do  day-to-day  maintenance  so  these  properties 
will  be  functioning  independently  and  should  be  monitored  similar 
to  any  privately-managed  property. 

This  will  be  our  core  group  by  which  we  are  going  to  expand  the 
capacity  of  the  agency.  Public  housing  is  going  through  a  change 
right  now  where  Mr.  Bumette  is  putting  together  a  leadership 
team  where  he  is  bringing  in  professionals  from  other  public  hous- 
ing communities  in  other  cities  to  strengthen  the  management  ca- 
pacity of  the  agency.  The  stabilization  program  is  the  first  phase 
of  that. 

PROPERTY  ENHANCEMENT  MODERNIZATION  OF  1,000  UNITS 

The  other  properties  identified  in  the  additional  three  phases  are 
properties  which  are  more  problematic  in  the  sense  that  they  re- 
quire major  infrastructure  work,  a  large  investment  of  capital  dol- 
lars, and  this  is  a  four-phase  approach  over  the  period  of  the  next 
24  months  to  three  years,  the  final  phase  being  eight  properties 
that  are  going  to  receive  property  enhancement  modernization. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  many? 

Mr.  Knox.  Approximately  eight  properties  that  will  receive  com- 
prehensive modernization  which  will  require  anywhere  from  $18 
million  to  $20  million  of  reinvestment  per  development. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  many  units  are  in  those  eight  properties. 

Mr.  Knox.  In  the  eight  properties,  close  to  a  thousand.  Over  a 
thousand  units. 

STABILIZATION  PROGRAM/PHASE  I 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  In  our  first  phase,  what  we  intend  on  doing  suc- 
cinctly is  taking  12  properties,  reducing  all  the  vacant  units  in 
those  properties  to  zero,  reducing  the  rents  from  what  is  now  14 
percent  in  outstanding  debt  to  under  10  percent,  which  is  an  ac- 
ceptable level,  and  leaving  behind  management  staff  and  mainte- 
nance staff  capable  of  maintaining  the  level  of  services,  and  then 
to  move  progressively  to  the  more  difficult  properties. 

Mr.  Knox.  And  to  add  to  our  management  capacity,  we  are  intro- 
ducing technology  to  give  us  for  the  first  time  the  ability  to  meas- 
ure capacity  of  our  staff  in  the  field  and  in  the  central  office.  We 
are  constructing — beginning  next  week,  a  state-of-the-art  command 
center  which  will  link  every  public  housing  resident  24  hours  a  day 
to  staff,  if  they  make  a  request  and  respond  to  emergencies,  so  the 
conditions  that  you  have  viewed  in  the  past  do  not  continue  and 
that  we  get  control  of  the  serious  code  violations.  We  anticipate 
that  is  going  to  take  about  a  year. 

TENURE  OF  OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Dixon,  How  long  have  you  been  here,  Mr.  Knox? 
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Mr.  Knox.  I  have  been  four  months  with  the  District.  I  have 
been  with  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  as  the  Director  of  Oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Any  other  questions,  Mr.  Walsh? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No.  I  just  wish  you  lots  of  luck  and  please  stay  in 
that  job  for  a  couple,  three  years,  because  constant  turnover  is  one 
of  the  real  problems.  We  just  can't  keep  good  management  people 
in  positions  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  make  changes.  I  hope  you 
stay  there  for  a  while. 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  One  of  the  areas  that  the  Executive  Conmiittee 
will  influence  now  will  be  the  area  of  the  length  of  tenure  of  the 
Executive  Director.  And  as  a  new  Executive  Director  or  a  perma- 
nent Executive  Director  is  recruited,  members  of  the  committee 
may  recommend  some  incentives  along  the  lines  of  a  contract  not 
only  for  the  Executive  Director  but  for  key  senior  staff. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  wish  you  luck. 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  That  will  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  good  peo- 
ple in  place. 

DIRECTORS/13  IN  15  YEARS 

Mr.  Dexon.  I  wish  you  well  too,  Mr.  Bumette.  But  the  fact  is,  you 
are  the  13th  director  in  the  last  15  years,  and  I  see  no  reason  that 
that  is  going  to  improve.  I  would  Uke  to  see  it  improve,  but  we  have 
had  director  after  director. 

LOCAL  POUTICS  AND  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

And  I  think  you  are  right.  The  Public  Housing  and  Assistance 
Program  is  somehow  intertwined  with  the  politics  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  don't  know  exactly  how,  but  there  is  more  political  ap- 
paratus evolving  around  this  public  housing  than  dedication  to 
pubUc  housing. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  May  I  ask  a  question  on  that  before  you  conclude 
and  I  will  make  it  very  brief? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Sure. 

LOCAL  POLITICS  AND  EMPLOYEE  RECRUITMENT 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Do  you  feel  you  are  free  to  hire  people  based  on 
their  professional  qualifications  or  is  there  a  political  process  you 
have  to  go  through? 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  To  the  extent  we  have  been  able  to  recruit  over 
the  last  three  weeks,  I  don't  feel  any  pressures  at  this  point.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  attract  some  quality  professionals. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  I  hope  you  are  right.  You  have  been  up  here  be- 
fore and  you  are  the  13th  director,  since  I  have  been  chairman,  to 
come  up  here  and  say,  "we  have  it  in  order  now.  New  broom 
sweeps  clean.  I  have  identified  the  problems."  And  I  mean  that  has 
been  going  on,  literally,  for  13  years. 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  Chairman  Dixon,  I  don't  want  to  make  quite  that 
statement. 

SORRY  STATE  OF  DISTRICT'S  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Mr.  Dexon,  No,  no,  but  you  understand  what  I  am  sajdng.  I  am 
saying  the  mortality  rate  of  directors  is  one  a  year.  There  is  going 
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to  be  an  election  here  in  the  city  later  this  year.  I  don't  know  who 
will  win  that  election,  but  regardless  of  who  that  person  is,  we  are 
going  to  reinvent  the  wheel. 

If  it  is  the  present  mayor  or  someone  else,  the  person  is  going 
to  come  in  and  reinvent  this  thing  and  they  will  go  to  Chicago  to 
find  somebody  they  heard  about  to  replace  you.  And  it  just  keeps 
evolving  and  evolving  and  evolving  and  nothing  ever  gets  done. 

I  wish  you  success  too.  Some  would  say  I  am  being  exceptionally 
critical,  but  I  think  the  record  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  the  court 
involved.  We  have  a  structure  set  up  in  part,  I  believe,  to  encour- 
age the  court  not  to  take  over.  We  have — ^you  say  you  rank  number 
26  as  far  as  public  housing  authorities  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  reports  say  you  are  going  to  drop  to  19.  So  although  I  may  be — 
I  don't  think  anybody  can  dispute  this. 

Now,  we  might  find  some  good  phase.  What  can  we  say  good 
about  it?  Well,  we  are  doing  better.  But  doing  better — ^the  stsindard 
is  so  low.  I  am  not  preaching.  I  mean,  it  is  awful.  And  I  respect 
your  judgment  that  you  are  going  to  do  better  and  I  hope  that  you 
stay  there,  but  I  suspect  the  bureaucracy  is  going  to  want  to  ap- 
point somebody  else,  notwithstanding  your  credentisds  or  ability  to 
do  the  job,  because  that  has  been  the  history. 

CONFLICT  BETWEEN  DIRECTOR  AND  POLITICAL  ESTABLISHMENT 

There  has  been  a  major  conflict  between  the  director  and  the  po- 
litical establishment  here  in  Washington  consistently.  It  was  em- 
barrassing the  last  time.  Whether  the  person  was  being  locked  out 
of  his  office,  it  was  embarrassing. 

You  don't  have  to  respond. 

EFFORTS  OF  FEDERAL-LOCAL  PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  BURNETTE.  I  would  like  to  just  briefly  respond.  I  think  the 
committee  which  is  chaired  by  the  Mayor  and  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary recognize  this  problem,  and  to  that  extent  we  have  adopted 
guidelines  that  will  allow  for  the  total  committee  to  have  some  pur- 
view over  the  length  of  the  continuity  of  the  director.  The  commit- 
tee may  consider  options  such  as  offering  contracts  to  the  Executive 
Director  and  Key  senior  staff.  I  also  hope  to  bring  stability  to  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Is  that  the  long-term  solution? 

Mr.  BuRNETTE.  I  think  it  can  lend  itself  to  the  long-term  solu- 
tion, absolutely,  some  continuity,  some  clear  direction,  a  focused  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  let  me  thank  you  today,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  con- 
fidence in  you  as  a  person,  but  by  next  year,  I  am  sure  we  will  see 
somebody  else  up  here. 

Ms.  BOBO.  Maybe  not. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Maybe  not?  Okay.  Thank  you  all  very  much  for  com- 
ing here  today. 

We  will  take  a  two-  or  three-minute  break  to  vote  and  then  we 
will  consider  the  budget  of  the  University  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

[Recess.] 
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OFFICE  OF  BANKING- AND  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

"•  BEFORE  THE 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  HEARINGS 

ON  THE 

FY  1995  BUDGET  AND  FY  1994  SUPPLEMENTAL  BUDGET 
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I.  mssiss 


The  nilss^on  of  the  Kelly  Adnlnietratlon  In  connection  with 
District  financial  institutions  is  implemented  through  the  Office 
of  Bankiiig  and  Financial  Institutions  ("OBFI").   The  OBFl  FY  1994 
revised  l^udget  is  $436,000,  a  reduction  of  $145,000  from  F\f  1994 
approved  budget  of  $581,000.   The  FY  1995  budget  request  is 
$502,00. 

OBFI  is  organized  around  three  divisions:   Safety  and  Soundness 
Division,  Legal  Division  and  Community  and  Economic  Development 
Division,   Through  these  divisions  we  review  charter  applications 
and  Merger  applications,  issue  charters  and  recommendations  on 
mergers,  regulate  and  examine  chartered  entities,  enforce  the 
Dlstiricfls  financial  institutions  law,  negotiate  and  design 
community  development  plans  and  investigate  claims  of  Illegal 
banking  Activity.   Our  regulatory  sphere  embraces  a  number  of 
financial  institutions  including  commercial  banks,  savings 
associations,  trust  companies  and  others.  We  also  provide 
consumer  assistance  in  resolving  issues  with  financial 
institutions  and  provide  educational  opportunities  on  financial 
topics. 

OBFI  is  charged  with  promoting  and  maintaining,  to  the  extent 
possible,  an  economic  climate  and  regulatory  framework  that  will 
encourage  financial  institutions  to  organize  and  do  busies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.   OBFI  also  has  a  mandate  to  assure  that  all 
financial  institutions  under  the  supervision  or  control  of  OBFI 
provide  financial  services  to  the  public  in  a  manner  that  fosters 
the  development  and  revitalization  of  housing  and  commercial 
corridori  and  underserved  neighborhoods  in  the  District,  help 
meet  the  credit  and  deposit-service  needs  of  minority  residents 
of  the  District  or  residents  who  have  low  and  moderate  incomes, 
and  expand  financial  and  technical  support  for  small  businesses. 

X.   Leg*;  Pivl»i<?n 

The  Legal  Division  (comprised  of  two  full-time  employees)  is 
charged  With  developing  and  updating  legislation  and  regulations 
to  Implement  office  functions  and  stay  current  with  legal  and 
regulatory  developments.   The  Legal  Division  also  renders 
opinions  regarding  the  chartering  and  merger  process  and  assists 
individuals  with  legal  questions  regarding  practices  by  financial 
institutions.   This  division  serves  as  the  liaison  to  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  Congressional  Banking 
Committees.   The  Legal  Division,  further,  is  the  wing  of  OBFI 
charged  with  formally  pursuing  administrative  and  judicial 
enforcement  of  our  statutes  and  regulations. 
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B.  flaf  ty  and  Boundn«««  Divi«ion 

The  Safety  and  Soundness  Division  (comprised  of  one  full-time 
employee)  is  responsible  for  promoting  and  assuring  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  District  of  Columbia-chartered  financial 
institutions.   It  is  also  the  Division  responsible  for  »onitoring 
the  financial  condition  of  financial  institutions  located  in  the 
District.   The  Safety  and  Soundness  Division  is  the  fact-finding 
arm  of  OBFI  utilized  in  examination  of  is  novo  and  existing 
financial  Institutions  and  for  investigation  of  unchartered, 
illegal  or  unsound  banking  practices.  The  Safety  and  Soundness 
Division  works  collaboratively  with  the  Legal  Division  to 
establish  safety  and  soundness  policies  for  financial 
institutions  regulated  by  OBFI.  The  Safety  and  Soundness 
Division  is  also  involved  in  the  review  of  applications  for 
mergers  And  charters,  as  well  as  interactions  with  sister 
regulatory  agencies. 

C.  Cottnunitv  and  gcoaonie  Developnent  Division 

This  Division  (comprised  of  one  full-time  employee)  assures  that 
financial  services  are  provided  in  a  non-discriminatory  manner  to 
all  Residents  and  businesses  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
particular  focus  on  the  needs  of  residents  with  low  and  moderate 
incomes,  members  of  minority  groups  and  small  businesses, 
minority-  and  women-owned  businesses.   This  Division  also  assists 
financial  institutions  in  developing  community  development 
lending  plans  which  will  best  meet  these  needs  both  during  the 
application  phase  and  the  monitoring  phase.   The  Community  and 
Economic  Development  Division  educates  the  public  about  the 
financial  institutions  industry  and  the  role  of  OBFI,  and 
educates  the  financial  institutions  industry  about  the  need  for 
community  reinvestment. 

Through  this  Division  we  ascertain  community  needs  for  financial 
services,'  as  well  as  gather  from  the  community  information 
regarding  performance  by  financial  institutions.   Through  this 
Division,  OBFI  develops  valid  and  reliable  tests  and  measurements 
to  etfectively  monitor  and  evaluate  the  implementation  of  the 
goals  contained  In  community  development  plans. 

We  currently  monitor  approximately  25%  of  the  District  banks. 
Our  aim  is  to  have  working  relationships  with  all  District  banks 
regarding  their  community  development  efforts  regardless  of 
whether  they  technically  fall  within  our  jurisdiction.   Through 
our  efforts  we  can  fulfill  the  promise  of  making  opportunities 
available  where  none  previously  existed. 
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ZZ.   MAJOR  XQENCY  XCHIEVEMEKTfl 


OBFI  has  negotiated  nearly  one  billion  dollars  of  cominunlty 
development  lending  coiunitments  with  merger  banks.   In  addition, 
the  Office  has  handled  approximately  1,000  consumer  complaints 
and  encouraged  effective  conmunity  development  programs.   Most 
recehtly,  we  negotiated  a  $600  million  community  development 
commitment  with  NationsBanJc  Corporation  in  connection  with  their 
acquisitions  of  Sovran  Bank/DC  National  and  American  Security, 
and  A  $200  nillion  community  development  commitment  with  First 
Union  Corporation  in  connection  with  their  acquisitions  of 
Dominion  Bank  of  Kashington,  D.C.  and  First  American  Bank. 

The  work  of  our  Safety  and  Soundness  Division  has  resulted  in 
such  actions  as  the  prosecution  of  principals  Involved  in  alleged 
illegal  banking  activities  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  corporate  charter  of  four  alleged  illegal 
banking  entities  operating  in  the  District.   The  efforts  of  both 
the  Safety  and  Soundness  and  the  Legal  Divisions  resulted  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  cease  and  desist  order  with  an  entity  under 
investigation  for  illegal  banking  activities,  the  issuance  of  an 
administrative  order,  following  an  investigation  and  hearing, 
against  <>nother  entity  to  cease  and  desist  illegal  banking 
activities  and  liquidate  its  assets  and  the  issuance  of 
capitalization  directives  to  a  locally  chartered  trust  company. 
The  Safety  and  Soundness  Division  is  handling  approximately  15 
investigations. 

We  are  also  working,  or  have  completed  work,  on  three  major 
legislative  packages.   First,  the  total  revision  of  Title  26  of 
the  D.C.  Code,  the  Banking  Code  in  the  District.   The  completion 
of  this  legislation  will  modernize  the  Code  and  encourage  new 
chartering  and  improved  regulation.   We  anticipate  new  state 
charters  will  result  from  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Second,  the  revision  of  the  Public  Depository  Act.   This  revision 
should  be  available  shortly  for  submission  to  the  Council.   This 
legislation  will  add  more  safety  to  the  District's  Investments, 
potentially  increase  the  District's  earnings  rate  on  its 
investments,  as  well  as  leverage  District  deposits  for  economic 
development  in  the  District.  Our  final  leqislative  effort  is  a 
redefinition  of  the  underserved  areas.   This  product  will  update 
the  target  areas  for  community  development  lending  by  banks  based 
on  the  most  recent  census  data. 

On  the  regulatory  front,  we  provided  comments  to  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act  regulations.   We  were  also  successful 
in  securing  an  opinion  from  the  Federal  Reserve  regarding  the 
collection  of  gender,  race  and  ethnicity  coded  lending  data. 
Recently,  OBFI  issued  the  first  comprehensive  performance  report 
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on  community  development  commitments  made  by  bank  holding 
companies  entering  the  District.   We  also  finalized  our  own 
annual  nOnitoring  report  form. 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Office  of  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions  (OBFI)  is  to  serve  as  the  primary 
regulator  of  locally  chartered  financial  institutions. 

Agency  Description 

The  mission  of  OBR  is  currently  implemented  through  three  divisions:    Safety  and  Soundness 
Division,  Legal  Division,  and  Community  and  Economic  Development  Division.    These  divisions 
review  charter  and  merger  applications,  issue  charters  and  recommendations  on  mergers,  regulate  and 
examine  chartered  entities,  enforce  the  District's  financial  institutions  law,  negotiate  and  design 
community  development  plans  and  investigate  claims  of  illegal  banking  activity.    The  regulatory 
sphere  embraces  all  financial  institutions  including  commercial  banks,  saving  associations,  trust 
companies  and  others.   OBFI  also  provides  consumer  assistance  in  resolving  issues  with  financial 
institutions  and  educational  opportunities  on  financial  topics. 

OBFI  will  continue  to  promote  and  maintain,  to  the  extent  possible,  an  economic  climate  and 
regulatory  framework  that  encourages  financial  institutions  to  organize  and  operate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.     OBFI  also  has  a  mandate  to  assure  that  all  financial  institutions  under  its  supervision  or 
control  provide  financial  services  to  the  public  in  a  manner  that  fosters  the  development  and 
revitalization  of  housing,  commercial  corridors,  and  underserved  neighborhoods  in  the  District;  to 
help  meet  the  credit  and  deposit-service  needs  of  residents  of  the  District  who  are  members  of  a 
minority  group  or  have  low  and  moderate  incomes;  and  to  expand  financial  and  technical  support  for 
small  businesses. 

The  work  of  the  agency  is  implemented  through  the  following  major  programs: 

■  Safety  and  Soundness  Division  -  responsible  for  promoting  and  assuring  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  District  of  Columbia  chartered  financial  institutions  as  well  as  monitoring  the 
financial  condition  of  financial  institutions  located  in  the  District. 

■  Legal  Division  -  charged  with  developing  and  updating  legislation  and  regulations  to 
implement  office  functions,  staying  abreast  of  legal  and  regulatory  developments  and  the 

•^  reviewing  of  all  legal  matters  before  the  office. 

■  Community  and  Economic  Development  Division  -  assures  that  financial  services  are 
provided  in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner  to  all  residents  and  businesses  in  the  District; 
educates  the  public  about  the  financial  institutions  industry;  assists  financial  institutions  in 
developing  community  development  lending  plans;  and  keeps  in  touch  with  the  community  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  performance  of  financial  institutions  and  the  implementation  of 
community  development  plans. 
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Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $627,000  and  8.0  full-time 

equivalent  (FTE)  positions,  an  increase  of  $181,000  and  no  change  in  Kits  from  the  revised 

FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $502,000  and  8.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $66,000  and  no  change  in 

FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $125,000  and  0.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $1 15,000  and  no 

change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

FY  1994  Revised:   The  revised  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $446,000  and  8.0 

FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $145,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $436,000  and  8.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $145,000  and  no 

change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget 

The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $10,000  and  0.0  Fibs,  no  change  in  dollars  and  FTEs 

from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

Major  changes  include  the  following: 

■  A  decrease  of  $79,000  in  building  rent  in  the  FY  1994  revised  and  FY  1995  budgets  due  to 
the  relocation  from  leased  space  to  Di?t^ict-owned  space  in  FY  1994. 

■  A  decrease  of  $66,000  in  personal  services  due  to  a  vacant  position  in  FY  1994.- 

Budget  Strategy  &  Impacts 

Strategy:   The  workload  and  service  demands  of  the  agency  will  continue  at  present  or  increased 
levels.   The  office  will  use  available  resources  to  continue  to  promote  and  encourage  economic 
development  through  the  application  process,  create  a  regulatory  environment  conducive  to  chartering 
on  the  local  level,  and  investigate  and  examine  financial  institutions  within  OBFI's  jiuisdiction.    In 
FY  1995  the  office  will  receive  an  increase  of  $1 15,000  in  nonappropriated  funds  from  application 
fees  for  processing  costs,  including  staff  training,  and  application  and  systems  implementation. 

Impacts:    With  the  current  number  of  staff,  it  will  be  challenging  to  effectively  handle  the  projected 
workload.    The  implementation  of  full  and  complete  monitoring  procedures,  the  performance  of 
timely  investigations  and  examination  procedures,  and  the  establishment  of  comprehensive  and  timely 
operating  procedures  and  policies  will  be  affected. 
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Table  I 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (BI) 


Progriros 

Sumng  (FTE  PnWou) 

Funding  ISOOO)                                      { 

FYW 
Actual 

FY94 
todge. 

FY»4 
Revised 

FY9S 
ProfKHd 

FYW 
ActuI 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

to  Office  or  Banking  and 
Finandal  Institutions 

2.1 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

539 

591 

446 

627 

Total  Agency 

2.1 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

539 

591 

446 

627 

Appropriated  Funds 

2.1 

sja 

SjO 

ILO 

S31 

581 

436 

502 

Federal  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inlra-Dislrlct  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

10 

10 

125 

Major  Agency  Outputs 

The  mission  of  OBFI  is  achieved  through  the  negotiation  of  conununity  development  commitments 
and  the  review  of  financial  institution  applications.   OBFI  anticipates  passage  of  revisions  to  Title  26 
(Banking  Code)  which  will  require  the  office  to  regulate  heretofore  unregulated  financial  institutions. 


Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (BI) 


Measures 

FYW 

FYW 

FYM 

FY9S 

Bank  Conferences 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Community  [>evelopment  S  ('onmltted 

140.000 

660.000 

400.000 

400.000 

Community  DoHopmenl  Plans  Received 

2 

5 

4 

4 

Rnandal  Institutions  Chartered 

2 

0 

2 

200 

Interstate  Acquisitions  Received 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Preiimlnar;  Applications 

4 

2 

2 

200 

Promotion  Information  Dtslributed 

500 

500 

500 

1.000 

Reports  To  Treasurer  On  Conunnnilj 
DevelopmettI 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Work  Groups  Established 

7 

4 

4 

6 

Kconon«^JevdopiTien^n^<egijlation 


77 
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Table  III 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (BI) 


Expenditure  Type 

Sumnp,  (FTE) 

Funding  {$000}                                      | 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

FY  93 

Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

Personal  Services 

1 

Regular  Pay 

1.4 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

303 

397 

339 

400 

Oiher  Pa; 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

Additional  Gross  Pa; 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Fringe  Benents 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

43 

54 

46 

58 

Total  Personal  Semces 

2.1 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

381 

451 

385 

458 

Non  Persona]  Services 

1 

Supplies 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Energ)' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Communications 

3 

7 

7 

8 

Building  Rent 

122 

79 

0 

0 

Other  Services  &  Charges 

20 

31 

30 

30 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Equipment 

2 

10 

10 

1 

Total  NonPersonal  Services 

150 

130 

51 

44 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

2  1 

8  n 

s.n 

f\  0 

5:-] 

5.S1 

416 

502 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Office  of  Tourism  and  Promotion  is  to  develop  and  implement  a  coordinated 
system  to  attract  visitors  and  provide  services  in  order  to  increase  revenues,  develop  and  expand 
business  opportunities,  and  create  jobs  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Agency  Description 

The  Office  of  Tourism  and  Promotion  (OTP)  is  a  newly  created  agency  of  the  District  government, 
coming  into  existence  in  fiscal  year  1993.    Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1992  requires  OTP  to 
coordinate  the  development  of  an  integrated  advertising,  marketing  and  promotional  plan  for  the 
District;  to  stimulate  increased  opportunities  for  small  minority  and  women-owned  District-based 
businesses  by  promoting  Washington,  D.C.  as  an  avenue  for  film,  television  and  recording  production 
and  to  promote  the  city  as  an  entertainment  center  and  site  for  entertainment-related  business 
activities;  to  serve  as  the  Mayor's  official  representative  nationally  and  internationally;  to  serve  as 
the  liaison  to  and  for  agencies  necessary  to  the  support  of  a  successful  tourism  industry;  and  to 
maintain  oversight  of  the  use  of  hotel  occupancy  tax  distributions  to  the  advertising  and  promotional 
entities  charged  with  the  general  responsibility  of  promoting  our  city. 

The  work  of  OTP  is  carried  out  through  two  program  components: 

■  The  Office  of  Tourism  -  Responsible  for  increasing  the  number  of  tourists  and  conventioneers 
and  the  economic  benefit  of  tourism  to  small  and  minority  business  enterprises;  and 

■  Motion  Pictures  and  Development  -   Responsible  for  seeking  and  accommodating  the 
production  of  feature  films,  television  programs  and  miniseries,  commercials,  documentaries, 
corporate  educational  and  music  videos  in  the  District   This  division  will  also  implement 
recommendations  of  the  report  submitted  in  FY  1994  by  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Entertainment,  pursuant  to  Mayor's  Order  93-69. 

Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:   The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $463,000  and  6.0  full-time  equivalent  (Kit) 

positions,  an  increase  of  $63,0(K)  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request 

FY  1994  Revised:    The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $400,000  and  6.0  FTEs,  an  increase 
of  $139,000  and  an  increase  of  1.0  FTEs  over  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  major  changes  included  in  the  FY  1 994  revised  budget  follow: 

■  An  increase  of  1.0  FTE,  a  DS-3  receptionist/clerical  position. 

■  An  increase  of  $26,000  in  Regular  Pay  to  fully  fund  on-board  staff. 
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■  A  decrease  of  $12,000  in  fringe  benefits. 

■  An  increase  of  $4,000  in  energy  ir.  FY  1994. 

■  An  increase  of  $121,000  in  FY  1994  contractual  services. 

The  major  changes  from  the  adopted  FY  1994  to  the  FY  1995  budget  include: 

■  An  increase  of  1.0  Kit  and  $41,000  in  Regular  Pay  to  fully  fund  on-board  staff  and  a  DS-3 
receptionist/clerical  position. 

■  An  administrative  cost  reduction  of  $6,000  in  Regular  Pay  and  $7,000  in  contractual  services. 

■  A  decrease  of  $10,000  in  fringe  benefits. 

■  An  increase  of  $4,000  in  Supplies  and  Materials  in  the  Director's  Office/Tourism  program  in 
FY  1995. 

■  An  increase  of  $3,000  in  energy  in  FY  1995. 

■  An  increase  of  $177,000  in  FY  1995  contractual  services. 

Budget  Strategy  and  Impacts 

Strategy:    Development  and  expansion  of  small,  local,  disadvantaged  and  minority  businesses  has 
been  a  goal  of  the  District  for  a  number  of  years.    Through  outreach  to  untapped  tourist  markets  and 
mobilization  of  small  businesses,  OTP  will  enhance  the  economic  benefits  of  this  market  to  the 
small.  District-based  business  community.    Continued  development  and  outreach  to  entertainment, 
movie  and  television  production  companies  will  enhance  the  economic  base  of  the  District  and 
continue  to  build  on  the  District's  reputation  as  a  desirable  location  for  entertainment,  movie  and 
television  production. 

Impacts:    Increases  in  tourism  and  movie  production  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  local  tax  base 
as  expenditures  made  by  tourists,  entertainment  and  movies  production  companies  will  have  a  direct 
impact  on  the  economy  of  the  District. 
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Table  I 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (TK) 


Programs 

Staffing  (FTE  Positions) 

Funding  ($000)                                   | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FV94 
Revised 

FY95 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

10  Office  or 
Dfrector/TourLsm 

0.0 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

0 

161 

175 

242 

20  Division  Of  Motion 
Pictures  &  Dev. 

0.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

0 

100 

225 

221 

Total  Agency 

0.0 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

0 

261 

400 

461 

Appropriated  Funds 

0.0 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

0 

261 

400 

463 

Federal  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Intra-Dlstrict  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Funds 

no 

oo 

0.0 

on 

n 

0 

0 

0 

Major  Agency  Outputs 

The  primary  outputs  of  the  Office  of  Tourism  and  Promotions  include  contacting  businesses  to 
participate  in  tourism,  contacting  producers,  and  creating  temporary  jobs.  The  following  table 
summarizes  the  major  activities  of  the  agency. 


Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (TK) 


Measures 

FV92 

FV93 

FY  94 

FY9S 

No.  of  contacts  to  businesses  participate  In 
tourism 

0 

0 

2.000 

2.000 

No.  of  semlnars/worluliops  on  tourism 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Promotion-direct  business  expenditures 

0 

0 

40.000 

41.000 

Promotion-number  or  producers  contacted 

0 

0 

3,000 

1.000 

Promotion-temporary  J<'bs  created 

0 

0 

8,000 

8.5(« 

Table  V 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (TK) 


Expenditure  Type 

Stafnng  (FTE) 

Funding  (SOOO)                                      | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FV94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

FV« 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY95        1 
Proposed     1 

Personal  Services 

1 

Regular  Pay 

0.0 

5.0 

60 

6.0 

0 

217 

243 

252 

Other  Pay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Additional  Cross  Pay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fringe  Benents 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

44 

32 

34 

Total  Persoiul  Services 

0.0 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

0 

261 

275 

286 

NonPersonal  Services 

1 

Supplies 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Energy 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Communkaljoos 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Building  Rent 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Otiier  Services  &  Charges 

0 

0 

121 

170 

Subsidies  &  Transrers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Equipment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ToUl  NoaPersonal  Services 

0 

0 

125 

177 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

0.0 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

0 

261 

400 

463 
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STATEMENT  OF 

ALBERT  G.  DOBBINS,  m,  DIRECTOR 

OFFICE  OF  PLANNING 

ON  THE  AGENCY'S 

REVISED  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET 

AND 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET  REQUESTS 

BEFORE 

THE  U.S.  CONGRESS 


GOOD  MORNING,  MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA'S  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE.  I  AM 
ALBERT  G.  DOBBESTS,  III,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING.  I 
AM  PLEASED  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY  TO  DISCUSS  THE 
REVISED  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  AND  PROPOSED  FISCAL  YEAR  1995 
BUDGET  REQUESTS  FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING. 

REVISED  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET  REQUEST 

THE  REVISED  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  THE  OFFICE 
OF  PLANNING  IS  FOR  $3,054,000  AND  42  POSITIONS,  REPRESENTING 
A  DECREASE  OF  $306,000  FROM  THE  PREVIOUS  APPROVED  BUDGET 
OF  $3,360,000. 

THE  REVISED  LEVEL  OF  FUNDING  CAN  BE  HANDLED  WITHOUT  ANY 
ADVERSE  IMPACT  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  PLANNING.  IT  WILL  PERMIT  US  TO  CARRY  OUT  OUR 
WORK  PROGRAM  AS  PLANNED.  HOWEVER,  IT  DOES  NOT  ALLOW  FOR 
AN  EXPANDED  WORK  PROGRAM  OR  ADDITIONAL  PLANNING 
INITIATIVES  WITHOUT  REORDERED  PRIORITIES. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1993  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

AREAS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ACCOMPLISHMENT  DURING  FY  1993 
INCLUDE:  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  AMENDMENTS,  ZONING 
CONSISTENCY,  DEVELOPMENT  ZONES  PLANNING,  COMMUNITY 
OUTREACH  AND  STATISTICAL  REPORTING. 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  AMENDMENTS.  DURING  OCTOBER  1992, 
THE  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  CONVENED  MEETINGS  IN  EACH  WARD 
TO  EXPLAIN  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  AMENDMENT  PROCESS, 
AND  TO  ENCOURAGE  CITIZENS  TO  PARTICIPATE.  CLOSE  TO  100 
SUBMISSIONS  WERE  RECEIVED,  CONTAINING  OVER  500  PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS. 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  REVIEWED  ALL  OF  THESE  SUBMISSIONS 
AND  COORDINATED  THE  REVIEW  BY  OTHER  AGENCIES.  IN  MARCH 
1993,  THE  MAYOR  PROPOSED  331  AMENDMENTS  FOR  ADOPTION. 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  ZONING  CONSISTENCY.  IN  DECEMBER  1992, 
A  NEW  AND  FASTER  APPROACH  TO  COMPLETING  THE 
COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  ZONING  CONSISTENCY  PROJECT  WAS 
APPROVED  BY  THE  ZONING  COMMISSION.  THIS  APPROACH 
ESTABLISHED  TWO  PARALLEL  "TRACKS",  ONE  TRACK  THAT 
FOCUSES  ON  MAJOR  PROJECT  AREAS  THAT  INVOLVE  COMPLEX 
PLANNING  AND  LAND  USE  ISSUES  AND  ANOTHER  TRACK  THAT 
FOCUSES  ON  LOWER  PRIORITY  AND  MORE  MINOR  CITYWIDE 
REZONINGS  GROUPED  BY  LAND  USE  CATEGORY  (RESIDENTIAL, 
COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL). 

APPROXIMATELY  ONE-HALF  OF  THE  SECOND  TRACK  CITYWIDE 
REZONINGS  HAVE  BEEN  COMPLETED  AND  MAJOR  PROJECT  CASES 
THAT  HAVE  BEEN  COMPLETED  OR  ARE  UNDERWAY  INCLUDE: 
ACCESSORY  APARTMENTS  TEXT  AMENDMENTS,  A  1201  K  STREET, 
N.W.  MAP  AMENDMENT,  A  16TH  STREET  HEIGHTS  OVERLAY  ZONE, 
ANACOSTL\  METRORAIL  STATION  AREA  MAP  AMENDMENTS,  FORT 
TOTTEN  METRORAIL  STATION  AREA  MAP  AND  TEXT  AMENDMENTS 
AND  MINNESOTA/BENNING  METRORAIL  STATION  AREA  MAP 
AMENDMENTS. 

DEVELOPMENT  ZONES  IMPLEMENTATION  PLAN.  IN  JANUARY  1993, 
THE  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  AND  A  CONSULTANT  TEAM  COMPLETED 
A  REVISED  REPORT  WHICH  CONTAINED  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
SPECIFIC  NEAR-TERM  DEVELOPMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
STRATEGIES  TO  ACHIEVE  PROJECT  IMPLEMENTATION  IN  THE  EAST 
OF  THE  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT  ZONES.  HIGH  PRIORITY  AREAS  WERE 
SELECTED  BY  THE  PROJECT  TEAM  WITH  CONSIDERABLE  PUBLIC 
INPUT  AND  SUPPORT.  THE  AREAS  SELECTED  WERE  THE  ANACOSTIA 
GATEWAY  AREA,  THE  SKYLAND  SHOPPING  CENTER/OLD  SEARS  SITE 
AREA,  AND  THE  ANACOSTIA  METRORAIL  STATION  AREA.  TEN  (10) 
ACTION  STEPS  WERE  IDENTIFIED  TO  HELP  FACILITATE  PLAN 
IMPLEMENTATION. 
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COMMUNITY  OUTREACH.  IN  A  SPECIAL  OUTREACH  EFFORT  TO 
BETTER  INFORM  CITIZENS  AND  HELP  THEM  UNDERSTAND  THE 
PLANNING,  ZONING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS,  THE  OFFICE  OF 
PLANNING  CONVENED  "PLANNING,  ZONING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
FORUMS"  IN  EACH  WARD  DURING  JUNE  1993.  A  HANDBOOK  WAS 
PREPARED  JOINTLY  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  AND  THE  OFFICE 
OF  ZONING  TO  PROVIDE  CITIZENS  WITH  SUMMARY  INFORMATION 
ON  THE  PLANNING,  ZONING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS  IN 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  THE  SENIOR  STAFF,  WARD  PLANNERS,  AND 
STAFF  FROM  THE  OFFICE  OF  ZONING  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE 
FORUMS.  I  BELIEVE  THE  FORUMS  WERE  USEFUL  TO  THE 
DISTRICT'S  CITIZENS  AND  MANY  OF  THEM  VOICED  THEIR 
APPRECIATION. 

STATISTICAL  AND  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES.  OP  COMPLETED  SEVERAL 
USEFUL  DATA  PUBLICATIONS  IN  FY  1993:  A  NINE  VOLUME 
PUBLICATION  ON  THE  1990  CENSUS  OF  "SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC  AND 
HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA",  A 
COMPARISON  OF  "HOUSEHOLD  AND  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS 
FROM  1980  TO  1990",  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  THE 

WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE  METROPOLITAN  STRUCTURAL  AREA, 
PRELIMINARY  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS,  AND  "SELECTED  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS"  FOR  THE  CITY  AND  EACH 
WARD.  THE  AGENCY  IS  WORKING  WITH  THE  OFFICE  ON  AGING  ON  A 
MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  ELDERLY  POPULATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT, 
WITH  THE  OFFICE  OF  LATINO  AFFAIRS  ON  A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE 
HISPANIC  POPULATION,  AND  WITH  TIffi  OFFICE  OF  YOUTH 
INITIATIVES  ON  A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  YOUTH  POPULATION.  THE 
OFFICE  ALSO  PRODUCED  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY 
FORUMS  WHICH  HIGHLIGHTED  WARD  STATISTICS  "AT  A  GLANCE". 


AS  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'S  STATE  DATA  CENTER,  OP  IS  THE 
CENTRAL  REPOSITORY  FOR  FEDERAL  DATA.  EACH  YEAR  OP 
ANSWERS  HUNDREDS  OF  INQUIRIES  FOR  DATA  FROM  DISTRICT 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES,  CORPORATIONS,  UNIVERSITIES, 
INSTITUTES  AND  THE  GENT:RAL  PUBLIC.  ONE  OF  THE  SIGNIFICANT 
USES  OF  THE  DATA  IS  THE  APPLICATION  BY  DISTRICT 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  FOR  FEDERAL  GRANTS.  ANOTHER 
IMPORTANT  USE  IS  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  DEMOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 
FOR  BUSINESSES  SEEKING  TO  RELOCATE  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA. 
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FY  1994  ACnvmES 

THE  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  WILL  BE  WORKING  ON  EIGHT(8)  TEXT 
AMENDMENTS  AND  TWENTY(20)  MAP  AMENDMENTS  IN  FY  1994  AS 
PART  OF  THE  ZONING  CONSISTENCY  PROJECT.  THESE  INCLUDE  A 
FORT  TOTTEN  OVERLAY  ZONE,  MINNESOTA  AVENUE  METRORAIL 
STATION  AREA  MAP  AMENDMENTS,  SP  ZONES  AND  A  HOUSING 
LINKAGE/PUD  TEXT  AMENDMENT.  WE  ALSO  ANTICIPATE 
BEGINNING  THE  PROCESS  OF  UPDATING  ALL  WARD  PLANS  AND 
WILL  WORK  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
TO  FACILITATE  ITS  REVIEW  AND  APPROVAL  OF  NEW 
COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  AMENDMENTS  AND  WITH  THE  D.C.  OFFICE 
OF  DOCUMENTS  TO  INTEGRATE  AND  CONSOLIDATE  THE 
AMENDMENTS  INTO  THE  DISTRICT  ELEMENTS  OF  THE 
COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  AND  THE  GENERALIZED  LAND  USE  MAP. 

PROPOSED  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET  REQUEST 

THE  PROPOSED  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  FY  1995  IS  $3,091,000.  THE 
PROPOSED  REQUEST  WILL  ALLOW  THE  AGENCY  TO  CONTINUE  ITS 
CURRENT  WORK  PROGRAM  WHICH  PRIMARILY  FOCUSES  ON 
LEGISLATION  AND  REGULATION-MANDATED  FUNCTIONS. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  ANTICIPATES  INITIATING  SEVEN  (7) 
MAJOR  ZONING  CASES  AS  PART  OF  THE  ZONING  CONSISTENCY 
PROJECT,  INCLUDING  CAPITOL  SOUTH  MAP  AMENDMENTS, 
TENLEYTOWN  METRORAIL  STATION  AREA  MAP  AMENDMENTS, 
INDUSTRIAL  ZONES  TEXT  AND  MAP  AMENDMENTS,  BUZZARD  POINT 
AREA  TEXT  AND  MAP  AMENDMENTS,  SOUTHWEST  URBAN  RENEWAL 
AREA  MAP  AMENDMENTS  AND  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  AREA  MAP 
AMENDMENTS. 

OTHER  MAJOR  ACTIVITIES  FOR  FY  1995  INCLUDE:  THE  COMPLETION 
OF  A  STUDY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  LAND  USE  IN  THE  DISTRICT,  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  A  STUDY  OF  THE  PROCESS  FOR  SITING  COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES,  CONTINUED  COORDINATION  WITH  THE  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION  ON  ITS  "MONLTMENTAL  CORE 
PLAN"  AND  ADDITIONAL  DATA  ANALYSIS  AS  REQUIRED. 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Office  of  Planning  (OP)  is  to  ensure  that  the  development  in  the  District  proceeds 
in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner  by  providing  central  planning. 

Agency  Description 

The  Office  is  responsible  for  all  local  elements  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  National  Capital. 
OP  also  provides  direct  service  to  the  Zoning  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment, 
reviews  development  proposals  and  provides  research  and  statistical  services  to  District  agencies  and 
others.   The  work  of  OP  is  carried  out  through  the  following  major  programs: 

Comprehensive  Planning  (formerly  Strategic  Planning  and  Development  Review)  -  amends,  monitors, 
updates  and  reports  on  the  Comprehensive  plan  for  the  National  Capital;  initiates  map  and  text 
amendments  to  the  Zoning  Commission  to  ensure  consistency  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan; 
coordinates  all  development  and  design  review  processes;  provides  technical  and  policy  advice  to  the 
Zoning  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment. 

Strategic  Planning  (formerly  Intermediate  Planning)  -  develops,  amends  and  monitors  ward  and  other 
area  plans;  provides  planning  services  to  citizens  and  neighborhood  organizations.  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Commissions,  business  persons,  etc. 

Data  Management  -  as  the  official  State  Census  Center,  provides  social  and  economic  statistical  data 
for  the  District;  contributes  to  the  redistricting  of  ward  and  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commission 
(SMD)  boundaries. 

Office  of  the  Director  -  provides  program,  policy  and  strategy  development;  administrative  direction 
and  support  and  public  information. 

Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $3,1 16,000  and  42.0  full- 
time  equivalent  (FTE)  positions,  a  decrease  of  $37,000  and  a  decrease  of  1.0  FTEs  from  the  revised 
FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $3,091,000  and  42.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $37,000  and  no  change 
in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $25,000  and  0.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $74,000  and  a  decrease 
of  1.0  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

FY  1994  Revised:   The  revised  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $3,153,000  and  43.0 
FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $232,000  and  an  increase  of  1.0  FTEs  over  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 
The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $3,054,000  and  42.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $306,000  and 
no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 
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The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $99,000  and  1 .0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $74,000  and  an 
increase  of  1 .0  FTEs  over  the  approved  FY  1 994  budget. 

The  major  change  includes  the  following: 

■  A  reduction  of  $201,000  in  rent  based  on  the  Department  of  Administrative  Services 
estimated  rental  costs  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995. 

P  A  reduction  of  $90,000  in  regular  pay  in  FY  1994  to  provide  funds  for  the  Office  of  Zoning 

and  a  reduction  of  $15,000  in  overtime  funding  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995. 

■  A  reduction  of  $53,000  in  FY  1995  which  will  be  effected  through  administrative  savings  in 
several  areas  including  communications  and  maintenance  costs. 

Budget  Strategy  and  Impacts 

Strategy:    The  budget  decrease  for  revised  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  budget  requests  will  not  put 
additional  constraints  on  the  operation  of  the  Office  of  Planning.    The  agency  work  program 
priorities  continue  to  be  legislation  and  regulation-mandated  functions.    OP's  primary  function  will 
be:    (1)  the  initiation  and  review  of  applications  to  amend  the  Zoning  regulations,  (2)  the  review  of 
proposed  development  projects,  (3)  service  to  the  Zoning  Commission  and  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment  and  (4)  research  and  data  services.    An  OP  priority  will  be  the  rezoning  of  areas  of  the 
city  where  current  zoning  is  not  consistent  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  including  map  and  text 
amendments  that  support  economic  development  and  neighborhood  preservation  objectives. 

The  Mayor  transmitted  to  the  Council  in  March  1993  Comprehensive  Plan  amendments  that  should 
result  in  labor  and  printing  savings  in  FY  1994.   The  amendments  proposed  are  the   following:    (1) 
changing  the  current  two-year  cycle  (odd-number  years)  to  four  years;  (2)  changing  the  current  two- 
year  reporting  cycle  (even-number  years)  to  four  years  and  eliminating  the  report  format  requirement; 
and  (3)  changing  the  current  requirement  for  four  Comprehensive  Plan  land  use  maps  to  two  maps. 

Impacts:    The  primary  functions  of  OP  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  will  be  zoning  services, 
development  reviews,  technical  assistance  and  statistical  services.    Comprehensive  planning  and  data 
management  programs  will  be  reduced. 

■  Proposed  Comprehensive  Plan  changes  will  .save  in  printing  costs  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
staff  time  required  to  comply  with  Plan  mandates. 

■  Expected  changes  in  the  District's  Large  Tract  Review  procedures  will  streamline  this  aspect 
of  the  development  review  process  and  reduce  the  amount  of  staff  required  for  this  function. 

■  Charging  the  general  public  for  copies  of  all  publications  and  maps  is  a  change  in  policy  for 
the  agency  but  will  permit  the  recapture  of  about  50  percent  of  printing  costs.   All  of  the 
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recaptured  funds  received  in  FY  1994  will  be  needed  to  help  meet  projected  printing 
expenditures. 


OP  will  continue  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  the  comprehensive  planning  and 
data  management  programs.    As  indicated  in  the  FY  1994  budget,  ward  planning,  small  area 
action  planning,  downtown  planning  and  research  services  will  be  reduced.    Activities  of  the 
ward  planning  staff  will  be  refocused  to  accomplish  zoning  services  functions.    Areas 
designated  in  the  Comprehensive  Plan  as  Special  Treatment,  Development  Opportunity  and 
Housing  Opportunity  areas  will  not  be  the  subject  of  small  area  planning  as  required  by  the 
Comprehensive  Plan. 


Table  I 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (BD) 


Programs 

Sumng  (FTE  Posilloos) 

Funding  ($000)                                   | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

10  Office  of  Planning 

39.6 

42.0 

t3.0 

42.0 

3.011 

3.385 

3.153 

3.116 

ToUl  Agenc; 

39.6 

42.0 

43.0 

42.0 

3.011 

3J85 

3.153 

3,116 

Appropriated  Funds 

39.6 

42.0 

42.0 

42.0 

2,937 

3,360 

3.054 

3,091 

Federal  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inlra-District  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

71 

25 

99 

25 

Other  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Agency  Outputs 

The  mission  of  the  office  is  measured  by  the  following  agency  outputs  and  measures: 


Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (BD) 


Measures 

FY92 

FY93 

FY94 

FY9S 

Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  Cases 

162 

151 

165 

170 

Development  Reviews 

37 

65 

44 

55 

Studies 

13 

0 

I 

1 

Zoning  Commi'.slon  Cases 

15 

23 

38 

22 
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Table  in 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (BD) 


Expenditure  Type 

Staffing  (FTE) 

Funding  ($000)                                      { 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

Personal  Services 

1 

Ref>iilar  Pay 

39.5 

42.0 

42.0 

42.0 

1.696 

1.849 

1.759 

1.835 

Olher  Pa; 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AddiUonal  Cross  Pay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3 

18 

3 

3 

Fringe  Beneflts 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

255 

315 

315 

315 

Total  Personal  Service; 

39.6 

42.0 

42.0 

42.0 

1.954 

2.182 

2.077 

2.153 

NonPersonal  Services 

1 

Supplies 

8 

9 

9 

9 

Energy 

6 

5 

5 

5 

Communications 

19 

30 

30 

21 

Building  Rent 

831 

1.066 

865 

840 

Other  Services  &  Ciiarges 

' 

113 

64 

64 

59 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Equipment 

6 

4 

4 

4 

ToUl  NonPersonal  Services 

983 

1.178 

977 

938 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

19.6 

42.0 

42.0 

42.0 

2.937 

3.360 

3.054 

3.091 
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STATEMENT  OF  MADELIENE  H.  ROBINSON 

DIRECTOR,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

OFFICE  OF  ZONING 

ON  THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994  REVISED  AND 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET  REQUESTS 

OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ZONING 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOUSE 

APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  I  AM  MADELIENE 
H.  ROBINSON,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ZONING.  THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  REVISED 
AND  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET  REQUESTS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ZONING. 
BOTH  REQUESTS  ARE  BELOW  PREVIOUS  FUNDING  LEVELS  AND  THUS  CHALLENGE 
US  TO  CARRY  OUT  OUR  STATUTORY  MANDATES  AND  OUR  OTHER 
RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  AN  EFFICIENT  AND  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  MANNER. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  ZONING  SERVES  AS  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  ARM  OF  THE 
ZONING  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 
ZONING  ADJUSTMENT  (BZA).  THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  OFFICE  IS  THE  SOURCE  OF 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ZONING  COMMISSION  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  ZONING 
ADJUSTMENT  IN  CARRYING  OUT  THEIR  STATUTORY  MANDATES  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
ZONING  AND  THE  ZONING  PROCESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

REVISED  FY  1994  BUDGET  REQUEST 

THE  REVISED  APPROPRIATED  BUDGET  REQUEST  IS  $508,000  AND  12.0 
FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS,  AN  INCREASE  OF  $86,000  AND  AN 
INCREASE  OF  2.0  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS  OVER  THE  APPROVED  FY 
1994  APPROPRIATED  BUDGET. 

THE  REVISED  NONAPPROPRIATED  BUDGET  REQUEST  IS  $85,000  AND  0.0 
FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS,  A  DECREASE  OF  $117,000  AND  A 
DECREASE  OF  2  . 0  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS  FROM  THE  APPROVED  FY 
1994  NONAPPROPRIATED  BUDGET. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FY  1994  REVISED  REQUEST  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 

*  AN  INCREASE  OF  $85,000  IN  PERSONAL  SERVICES  FUNDING  IN 
THE  APPROPRIATED  BUDGET  FOR  TWO  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 
POSITIONS  ORIGINALLY  PLANNED  TO  BE  FUNDED  BY  INCREASED 
ZONING  FEES.  FEE  REVENUE  HAS  NOT  INCREASED  TO  THE  AMOUNT 
ANTICIPATED. 
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*  AN  INCREASE  OF  $5,000  IN  NONPERSONAL  SERVICES  TO  UPDATE 
THE  D.  C.  ZONING  MAP. 

*  A  REDUCTION  IN  OVERTIME  TO  BRING  THE  BUDGET  IN  LINE  WITH 
ACTUAL  FY  1993  SPENDING  LEVELS. 

*  A  REDUCTION  OF  $117,000  AND  A  REDUCTION  OF  TWO  FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS  IN  THE  NONAPPROPRIATED  BUDGET  TO 
MORE  ACCURATELY  REFLECT  THE  CURRENT  AND  EXPECTED  REVENUES 
FROM  ZONING  FEES. 

THIS  MODEST  REQUEST  WILL  FUND  THE  EXISTING  POSITIONS  AND 
PROVIDE  A  MODEST  AMOUNT  FOR  OFFICE  SUPPLIES.  THE  NONPERSONAL  COSTS 
OF  THE  OFFICE  ARE  FUNDED  BY  FEES  COLLECTED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  ZONING. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  ZONING  HAS  ASSISTED  THE  ZONING  COMMISSION  AND 
THE  BOARD  OF  ZONING  ADJUSTMENT  IN  COMPLETING  A  NUMBER  OF 
INITIATIVES  DURING  FY  1994.  THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
INCLUDE: 

*  THE  BZA  COMPLETED  ITS  FOURTH  AND  FINAL  SESSION  OF  ITS 
1993-1994  BOARD  OF  ZONING  ADJUSTMENT  WORKING  AND 
INFORMATION  SEMINAR  SERIES  WHICH  PROVIDED  BOARD  MEMBERS 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ENHANCE  THEIR  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  ZONING  AND  THE  ZONING  PROCESS. 

*  THE  ZONING  COMMISSION'S  MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  DURING  FY 
1994  INCLUDE  THE  FOLLOWING: 

FINALIZED  CITYWIDE  RESIDENTIAL-TO-RESIDENTIAL  MAP 
AMENDMENTS  AS  PART  OF  THE  ZONING  CONSISTENCY  PROJECT 
TO  ENSURE  THAT  ZONING  IS  NOT  INCONSISTENT  WITH  THE 
COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN. 

FINALIZED  CITYWIDE  COMMERCIAL-TO-COMMERCIAL  OR 
RESIDENTIAL  MAP  AMENDMENTS  AS  PART  OF  THE  ZONING 
CONSISTENCY  PROJECT  TO  ENSURE  THAT  ZONING  IS  NOT 
INCONSISTENT  WITH  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN. 

—  FINALIZED  RULES  TO  INCREASE  ZONING  COMMISSION  FILING 
AND  HEARING  FEES,  AND  OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS  FEES  FOR 
THE  OFFICE  OF  ZONING. 

—  COMPLETED  HEARINGS  ON  A  PROPOSED  FORT  TOTTEN  OVERLAY 
DISTRICT  TO  PROTECT  RESIDENTIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTIES  WITHIN  CLOSE  PROXIMITY  OF  EACH  OTHER. 

—  COMPLETED  HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED  MAP  AMENDMENTS  FOR  THE 

MINNESOTA  BENNING  AREA. 

*  THE  ZONING  COMMISSION  AND  THE  BZA  HAVE  CONTINUED  TO  HOLD 
PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  APPLICATIONS  THAT  ARE  SUBMITTED  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  ZONING  REGULATIONS  AND  THAT  MERIT  A 
PUBLIC  HEARING. 
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*  THE  ZONING  COMMISSION  AND  THE  BZA  HAVE  CONTINUED  TO  HOLD 
MONTHLY  MEETINGS  TO  DECIDE  CASES  AND  TRANSACT  BUSINESS, 
AS  APPROPRIATE. 

*  THE  OFFICE  OF  ZONING  HAS  BEGUN  THE  PROCESS  OF  UPDATING 
THE  ZONING  MAP. 

*  A  STUDY  OF  THE  FEE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ZONING,  THE 
ZONING  COMMISSION,  AND  THE  BZA  HAS  BEEN  COMPLETED  AND  THE 
NEW  FEE  SCHEDULE  IS  IN  PLACE. 

FY  1995  BUDGET  REQUEST 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  APPROPRIATED  BUDGET  REQUEST  IS  $409,000 
AND  10.0  CONTINUING  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS.  THIS  IS  A 
DECREASE  OF  $99,000  AND  2.0  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS  FROM  THE 
REVISED  FY  1994  BUDGET  REQUEST.  THE  REQUEST  REFLECTS  A  DECREASE  IN 
PERSONAL  SERVICES.  THIS  REQUEST  WILL  FUND  10.0  OF  THE  EXISTING 
12.0  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS.  THE  TWO  UNFUNDED  FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS  WILL  BE  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  NONAPPROPRIATED 
BJDGET  OF  THE  OFFICE  WHICH  IS  FUNDED  BY  FEES  COLLECTED  BY  THE 
OFFICE  FOR  ZONING  RELATED  MATTERS. 

THE  NONAPPROPRIATED  BUDGET  REQUEST  IS  $202,000  AND  2.0  FULL- 
TIME EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS,  AN  INCREASE  OF  $117,000  AND  AN  INCREASE 
OF  2.0  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS  OVER  THE  REVISED  FY  1994 
BUDGET  REQUEST. 

THE  NONAPPROPRIATED  BUDGET  IS  CONTINGENT  UPON  ZONING  FEES 
COLLECTED,  WHICH  THUSFAR  HAVE  BEEN  SUFFICIENT  TO  SUSTAIN  THE  COSTS 
FOR  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  OFFICE.  IT  IS  UNCERTAIN  WHETHER  THE  OFFICE 
WILL  COLLECT  FEES  SUFFICIENT  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
OFFICE  AND  FUND  THE  TWO  EXISTING  FTES  THAT  ARE  TO  BE  TRANSFERRED  TO 
THE  NONAPPROPRIATED  BUDGET.  A  NEW  FEE  STRUCTURE  INCREASING  ALL 
ZONING  FEES  HAS  BEEN  APPROVED  AND  CURRENTLY  IS  EFFECTIVE.  IT  IS 
HOPED  THAT  THE  INCREASE  IN  FEES  WILL  PRODUCE  REVENUES  SUFFICIENT  TO 
SUSTAIN  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  OFFICE  AND  FULLY  FUND  THE  TWO 
TRANSFERRED  FTES.  THE  EXPECTED  MAJOR  INITIATIVES  FOR  FY  1995 
INCLUDE: 

*  CONTINUED  ZONING  COMMISSION  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  TO  CONSIDER 
CHANGES  TO  THE  ZONING  MAP  AND  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  ZONING 
REGULATIONS  TO  ENSURE  THAT  ZONING  IS  NOT  INCONSISTENT 
WITH  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN. 

*  COMPLETION  OF  THE  UPDATE  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  ZONING  MAP  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

*  CONTINUED  HEARINGS  BY  THE  ZONING  COMMISSION  AND  THE  BZA 
ON  APPLICATIONS  THAT  ARE  SUBMITTED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE 
ZONING  REGULATIONS  AND  THAT  MERIT  A  PUBLIC  HEARING. 

*  CONTINUED  MONTHLY  MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  AND  THE  BZA 
TO  DECIDE  CASES  AND  TRANSACT  APPROPRIATE  BUSINESS. 
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THE  OFFICE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  SERVICE  THE  ZONING  COMMISSION  AND 
THE  BZA  BY  RECEIVING  AND  PROCESSING  APPLICATIONS;  SCHEDULING, 
PREPARING  FOR,  ATTENDING  AND  FOLLOWING-UP  AFTER  MEETINGS  AND 
HEARINGS;  DRAFTING  AND  EXECUTING  DECISIONS;  COORDINATING  THE  ZONING 
PROCESS  WITH  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES;  RESPONDING  TO  MISCELLANEOUS 
REQUESTS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  AND  BOARD  MEMBERS;  PREPARING  RECORDS  FOR 
COURT  CASES;  AND  HANDLING  TIME  AND  ATTENDANCE,  PAYROLL,  PERSONNEL 
MATTERS  AND  THE  OFFICE  BUDGET. 

FINALLY,  THE  OFFICE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  SERVE  AS  THE  LIAISON 
BETWEEN  THE  COMMISSION,  THE  BZA  AND  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  CORPORATION 
COUNSEL;  WILL  KEEP  THE  COMMISSION  AND  THE  BZA  APPRISED  OF  IMPORTANT 
LEGISLATIVE  MATTERS;  AND  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  PROVIDE  INFORMATION  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  ABOUT  THE  ZONING  PROCESS,  THE  ZONING  REGULATIONS  AND 
MAP,  ZONING  CERTIFICATIONS  AND  THE  STATUS  OF  CASES  PENDING  BEFORE 
THE  COMMISSION  AND  THE  BZA. 

IN  SUMMARY,  THE  ZONING  COMMISSION  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  ZONING 
ADJUSTMENT  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  ASSIST  THE  DISTRICT  IN  RETAINING 
RESIDENTS  AND  BUSINESSES,  ATTRACTING  NEW  RESIDENTS  AND  BUSINESSES, 
AND  PROMOTING  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  BY 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ORDERLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LAND  AND  FOR  THE 
CONSISTENT  AND  APPROPRIATE  USE  OF  PROPERTY  WITHIN  THE  DISTRICT. 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  AND  THE  BOARD,  THE  OFFICE  OF 
ZONING  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  PROVIDE  THE  STAFF  SUPPORT  NECESSARY  TO 
MAINTAIN  THE  ZONING  PROCESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT.  APPROVAL  OF  THE 
REVISED  FY  1994  AND  THE  FY  1995  BUDGET  REQUESTS  WILL  ENSURE  THAT 
STAFF  SUPPORT  IS  AVAILABLE  TO  ACHIEVE  THE  MAJOR  LAND  USE  AND  ZONING 
INITIATIVES. 

THANK  YOU  AGAIN  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  ON  THE  BUDGET 
REQUESTS  BEFORE  YOU.  I  WILL  BE  HAPPY  TO  RESPOND  TO  ANY  QUESTIONS 
THAT  YOU  MAY  HAVE. 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Office  of  Zoning  is  to  provide  administrative,  professional,  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  Zoning  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  (BZA)  in  the  maintenance 
and  regulation  of  zoning  and  the  zoning  process  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Agency  Description 

The  Office  of  Zoning  was  established  as  an  independent  agency  by  D.C.  Law  8-163,  effective 
October  1,  1991,  to  provide  professional,  technical,  and  administrative  staff  assistance  to  the  Zoning 
Commission  and  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  (BZA). 

The  Office  serves  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Zoning  Commission  and  the  BZA.    At  the 
direction  of  those  two  bodies,  the  staff  undertakes  whatever  actions  are  required  to  support  the 
zoning  process  in  the  District. 

For  the  Zoning  Commission  and  the  BZA,  the  Office  receives  and  processes  applications  and 
appeals;  schedules,  prepares  for,  attends  and  does  follow-up  after  meetings  and  hearings;  drafts  and 
executes  decisions;  coordinates  the  zoning  process  with  other  agencies;  responds  to  miscellaneous 
requests  of  the  Commission  and  Board  members;  prepares  records  for  court  cases;  handles  all 
administrative  matters,  including  time  and  attendance,  payroll,  budget  preparation,  procurement, 
personnel,  etc. 

The  Office  serves  as  the  liaison  between  the  two  bodies  and  the  Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel, 
and  monitors  the  District's  legislative  process  to  keep  the  BZA  and  the  Commission  apprised  of 
pending  matters  affecting  their  interests  and  responsibilities.    In  addition,  the  Office  provides 
information  to  the  public  about  the  zoning  process,  Zoning  Regulations  and  Map,  zoning 
certifications,  and  the  status  of  cases  pending  before  the  BZA  and  the  Commission. 

The  Zoning  Commission  and  the  BZA  assist  the  District  in  attracting  and  retaining  residents  and 
businesses,  and  promoting  employment  opportunities  by  allowing  for  the  orderly  development  of  land 
and  for  the  consistent  and  appropriate  use  of  property  in  the  District. 

The  Zoning  Commission  will  continue  to  hold  public  hearings  to  assure  that  zoning  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan.    Both  the  BZA  and  the  Commission  will  continue  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  all  applications  required  by  the  Zoning  Regulations. 

Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $611,000  and  12.0  full-time 

equivalent  (FTE)  positions,  an  increase  of  $18,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994 

budget  request 

The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $409,000  and  10.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $99,000  and  a  decrease 

of  2.0  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 
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The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $202,000  and  2.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $1 17,000  and  an 
increase  of  2.0  FTEs  over  the  revised  FY  1 994  budget  request. 

FY  1994  Revised:    The  revised  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $593,000  and  12.0 

FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $3 1 ,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1 994  budget. 

The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $508,000  and  12.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $86,000  and  an 

increase  of  2.0  Klhs  over  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $85,000  and  0.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $1 17,000  and  a 

decrease  of  2.0  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1 994  budget. 

Changes  in  FY  1995  are  the  following: 

■  A  reduction  of  $5,000  in  overtime  to  bring  the  budget  in  line  with  actual  FY  1993  spending 

levels. 

■  A  reduction  of  $9,000  in  personal  services  to  reflect  the  agency's  portion  of  the  administrative 
cost  reduction. 

Changes  in  FY  1994  are  the  following: 

■  An  increase  of  $85,000  in  personal  services  funding  from  the  Office  of  Planning  for  two  FTE 
positions  originally  planned  to  be  funded  by  increased  fees.  Fee  revenue  has  not  increased  to 
the  amount  anticipated. 

■  An  increase  of  $5,000  in  nonpersonal  services  to  update  the  D.C.  zoning  map. 

■  A  reduction  of  $5,000  in  overtime  to  bring  the  budget  in  line  with  actual  FY  1 993  spending 

levels. 

Budget  Strategy  and  Impacts 

Strategy:    The  workload  and  service  demands  of  the  Office  will  continue  at  somewhat  incTeased 
levels  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995.    Under  the  projected  budget  levels,  the  Office  will  continue  to 
perform  all  tasks  associated  with  providing  support  to  the  BZA  and  the  Zoning  Commission; 
however,  all  tasks  and  services  may  take  longer  to  perform.    Zoning  applications  may  take  longer  to 
process  and  hearings  will  be  scheduled  farther  in  advance. 

Impacts:    The  resources  of  the  agency  are  currendy  at  the  minimal  level  in  light  of  the  workload 
associated  with  the  statutory  requirements  for  the  BZA  and  the  Commission.   The  processing  of 
zoning  applications,  the  scheduling  of  hearings,  and  the  issuing  of  fuial  orders  may  experience 
delays.   Two  FTE  positions  planned  in  FY  1994  to  be  supported  by  zoning  fees  collected  will  be 
funded  in  FY  1994  through  appropriated  funds  as  zoning  fee  collections  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
these  positions  as  originally  anticipated.    Automation  will  not  be  achieved  by  the  Office  in  the  near 
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future  if  zoning  fees  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  improvements.    Consideration  is  now  being  given  to 
increasing  fees  based  on  a  recent  study  and  a  proposed  new  fee  schedule  has  been  published. 


Table  I 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (BJ) 


Staffing  (FTE  Positions) 

Funding  ($000)                                           | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

1^94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

10  Office  of  Zooing 

10.1 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

529 

624 

593 

611 

Total  Agency 

10.1 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

529 

624 

593 

611 

Appropriated  Funds 

10.1 

10.0 

12.0 

10.0 

435 

422 

508 

409 

Federal  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Intra-District  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Funds 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

2.0 

94 

202 

85 

202 

Major  Agency  Outputs 

The  mission  of  the  agency  is  achieved  through  zoning  application  processing,  hearings  held, 
decisions  made,  and  orders  issued.    The  agency  outputs  and  the  program  outputs  are  identical.   They 
are  summarized  in  the  foUowing  table: 


Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (BJ) 


Measures 

FY92 

FY93 

FY94 

FY95 

Cases  Decided  -  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 

142 

113 

132 

138 

Cases  Decided  -  Zoning  Commission 

25 

18 

26 

30 

Orders  Issued  •  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 

151 

129 

150 

150 

Orders  Issued  -  Zoning  Commission 

31 

26 

30 

35 

Zoning  Applications  Heard  .  Board  of  Zoning 
.\djuslme 

149 

111 

126 

133 

Zoning  Applications  Heard  •  Zoning 
Commission 

16 

10 

18 

23 

Zoning  Applications  Processed  -  Zoning 
Commission 

19 

15 

23 

28 

Zoning  Applications  Processed  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjust 

162 

124 

133 

142 

The  above  table  identifies  individual  applications,  appeals,  and  petitions  brought  before  the  Zoning 
Commission  and  the  BZA.    Additionally,  the  Zoning  Commission  will  hold  pubUc  hearings  on  text 
and  map  amendments  to  assure  that  zoning  in  the  District  is  consistent  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan. 
The  estimated  number  of  required  amendments  is  in  excess  of  95.   The  hearings  on  these  rezonings 
are  expected  to  continue  through  FY  1994  and  FY  1995. 
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Table  ID 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (BJ) 


Expcndiliire  Type 

SUfnng  (FFE) 

Funding  (SOOO)                                           { 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY»4 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

FY«3 
Actual 

FY»4 
Budget 

FV94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

Personal  Services 

1 

Regular  Pa; 

10.1 

10.0 

12.0 

10.0 

377 

354 

440 

346 

Other  Pa; 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AddiUonal  Gross  Pa; 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Fringe  Benefits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

57 

52 

62 

62 

ToUl  Personal  Services 

10.1 

10.0 

12.0 

10.0 

434 

421 

502 

408 

Non  Personal  Services 

1 

Supplies 

1 

i 

6 

1 

Energy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CommunlcaUons 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Building  Rent 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Services  &  Charges 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

E^iulpment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  NonPersonal  Services 

1 

1 

6 

1 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

10.1 

100 

12.0 

10,0 

435 

422 

508 

409 
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STATEMENT  OF 

MERRICK  T.  MALONE 

DIRECTOR 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  COMMDNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLOBIBIA 

AT  THE  PUBLIC  HEARING 

BEFORE 

THE  CCMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

D.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUBCOMMITTEE 

JUNE  10,  1994 
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GOOD  AFTERNOON  CHAIRMAN  DIXON  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS.   I  AM  MERRICK  T.  MALONE ,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT.   I  AM  PLEASED  TO 
APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY  TO  PRESENT  THE  PROPOSED  REVISED  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 
APPROPRIATED  BUDGET  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  APPROPRIATED  AND  CAPITAL  BUDGETS  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ("DEPARTMENT  OR  DHCD")  . 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  STAFF  WHO  ARE  SEATED  WITH  ME  AT  THE  TABLE  TODAY 
TO  ASSIST  IN  RESPONDING  TO  YOUR  CONCERNS  ARE:' 
°CLARICE  BROWN,  COMPTROLLER; 

°JOANNE  BROWN,  ADMINISTRATOR, 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROGRAM  SUPPORT  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES; 

°JAMES  KERR,  ACTING  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR; 

JRYEA  SMITH,  CHIEF,  DIVIJ 
COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT; 

°DAVID  WATTS,  ACTING  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  HOUSING 
REHABILITATION;  AND 

°WILLIAM  JAMESON,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  HOMEOWNERSHIP 
OPPORTUNITIES . 

THE  DEPARTMENT  WAS  ESTABLISHED  TO  ADDRESS  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'S  HOUSING 
STOCK  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS,  INCLUDING  THE  LACK  OF  AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING  FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE  - INCOME  RESIDENTS,  DETERIORATING  MULTIFAMILY 
STRUCTURES,  AND  BLIGHT.   THE  DEPARTMENT,  IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR,  NONPROFITS,  LENDING  INSTITUTIONS,  COMMUNITY- BASED  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS,  FACILITATES  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  AFFORDABLE  AND 
ACCESSIBLE  HOUSING  AND  COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OPPORTUNITIES,  WHICH  FOSTER 
NEIGHBORHOOD  STABILITY,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  FOR  DISTRICT 
RESIDENTS.   THE  WIDE-RANGING  PROGRAMS  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION, 
REHABILITATION,  FINANCING  AND  PURCHASE  OF  HOUSING  TOGETHER  WITH  RELATED 
COMMUNITY  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  SERVICES .   THE  PROGRAMS  USE 
LOCAL  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  BY  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT  AND  FEDERAL 
FUNDS  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES . 

THE  DEPARTMENT  IMPLEMENTS  THE  CITY'S  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS  PURSUANT  TO  ITS  THREE  MAJOR  OBJECTIVES;  TO  CREATE  AND  MAINTAIN  STABLE 
AND  VIABLE  MIXED  INCOME  NEIGHBORHOODS;  TO  MAINTAIN  AND  EXPAND  THE  CITY'S  TAX 
BASE;  AND,  TO  ENCOURAGE  SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

I  AM  PLEASED  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  TO  DISCUSS  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  BUDGET  REQUESTS, 
THE  CHALLENGES  BEFORE  THE  AGENCY,  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
AND  THE  CURRENT  YEAR  INITIATIVES,  INCLUDING  AN  UPDATE  ON  THE  FISHERMAN'S  WHARF 
AND  THE  ROSEDALE  APARTMENTS. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET  REOOKST 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  APPROPRIATED  BUDGET  FIEQUEST  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  IS 
$5,952,000  AND  TWENTY-ONE  (21)  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS.   THIS  REQUEST 
REPRESENTS  A  NET  DECREASE  OF  ( - ) $10, 982 , 000  AND  A  DECREASE  OF  THREE  (-) (3) 
FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS  BELOW  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  APPROVED  BUDGET. 
THIS  DECREASE  IN  FUNDING  REFLECTS  THE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  TENANT  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  (TAP)  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  AND  ASSISTED  HOUSING  (DPAH)  IN 
FISCAL  YEAR  1995 . 

THE  FY  1995  PROGRAM  FUNDING  REQUEST  IS  $3,979,000  WHICH  REPRESENTS  A  DECREASE 
OF  $10,257,000  BELOW  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  CONGRESSIONALLY-APPROVED  BUDGET. 
THE  PROGRAM  FUNDING  REQUEST  INCLUDES  THE  FOLLOWING: 

-  $1,074,000  FOR  THE  CITYWIDE  HOME  PURCHASE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (HPAP) ,  WHICH 
WOULD  PROVIDE  APPROXIMATELY  58  SECOND  TRUST  MORTGAGES,  CONSISTING  OF 
DISCOUNT  LOANS  FOR  HOME  PURCHASE  DOWNPAYMENT  AND  CLOSING  COSTS  TO  LOW  AND 
MODERATE  INCOME  FIRST-TIME  HOMEBUYERS  ; 

-  $690,000  TO  BE  DIVIDED  BETWEEN  THE  D.C.  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYER-ASSISTED  AND 

THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  ASSISTED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  (MPAHP)  .   WE  WILL  FUND 
APPROXIMATELY  6  0  LOANS /GRANTS  FOR  ELIGIBLE  D.C.  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  WHO 
ARE  FIRST-TIME  HOMEBUYERS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.   THE  MPAHP 
LOANS /GRANTS  WILL  ENCOURAGE  OFF-DUTY  POLICE  OFFICER  PRESENCE  IN  OUR 
COMMUNITIES . 

-  $450,000  FOR  THE  HOMESTEAD  HOUSING  PRESERVATION  PROGRAM  TO  ASSIST 
APPROXIMATELY  4  5  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOMEBUYERS  TO  RETURN  TAX 
DELINQUENT  PROPERTIES  TO  THE  CITY'S  TAX  ROLLS.   THE  DEPARTMENT  IS  WORKING 
WITH  HUD  TO  INCLUDE  HUD'S  FORECLOSURE  PROPERTIES  IN  THE  HOMESTEAD 
INVENTORY . 

-  $165,000  FOR  THE  SENIOR  CITIZENS'  HOME  REPAIR  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 
(SCHRIP)  WHICH  WILL  FUND  APPROXIMATELY  33  LOANS  TO  ELIGIBLE  SENIOR 

CITIZENS. 

-  $200,000  FOR  A  GRANT  FOR  THE  WHITMAN  WALKER  CLINIC,  INC.,  UNDER  THE 
HOUSING  FINANCE  FOR  ELDERLY,  DEPENDENT  AND  DISABLED  (HOFEDD) ,  WHICH 
PROVIDES  DEFERRED  OR  AMORTIZED  LOANS  FOR  THE  ACQUISITION,  REHABILITATION 
AND  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOUSING  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS  INDIVIDUALS;  AND 

-  $1,400,000  IN  MATCHING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  HOME  PROGRAM.   THE  DISTRICT'S  FY  1995 
REQUEST  FOR  $1.4  MILLION  IN  APPROPRIATED  DOLLARS  WILL  BE  USED  TO  MATCH 
FEDERAL  FY  1994  HOME  FUNDS.   FOR  EACH  APPROPRIATED  DOLLAR,  WE  ARE  MATCHED 
WITH  THREE  FEDERAL  DOLLARS. 

THE  REQUEST  FOR  STAFF  AND  OTHER  NON-PERSONAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES  IS  $1,973,000 
AND  TWENTY-ONE  (21)  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS.    THE  REQUEST  INCLUDES  THE 
FOLLOWING : 
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-  $  21,000  FOR  SaPPLIES; 

-  $  103,000  FOR  COMMUNICATIONS; 

-  S  161,000  FOR  BUILDING  RENT; 

-  $  432,000  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  CHARGES;  AND 

-  $  5,000  FOR  EQUIPMENT  AND  EQUIPMENT  RENTAL. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995  CAPITAL  BODGKT  REQDBST 

THE  PROPOSED  FY  1995  CAPITAL  BUDGET  FINANCING  IS  $3  MILLION.   FOR  FY  1995, 
CAPITAL  BUDGET  FUNDS  ARE  PROPOSED  TO  SUPPORT  THE  FOLLOWING  PROJECTS  AND 
PROGRAMS:   FORT  LINCOLN,  KNOX  HILL,  CAMP  SIMMS,  THE  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM,  LAND  ACQUISITIONS,  AND  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING. 

REVISED  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET  REOOBST 

THE  REVISED  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  APPROPRIATED  BUDGET  RKQOEST  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  IS 
$16,610,000  AND  TWENTY-ONE  (21)  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS.   THIS  REQUEST 
REFLECTS  A  NET  DECREASE  OF  (-)$324,000  AND  THREE  (-) (3)  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 
POSITIONS  FROM  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  CONGRESSIONALLY-APPROVED  BUDGET  OF 
$16,934,000  AND  TWENTY-FOUR  (24)  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS.   THE  DECREASE 
REPRESENTS  A  REDUCTION  OF  $189,000  IN  TAP  SUBSIDY  AND  $139,000  IN  PERSONAL 
SERVICES,  AND  AN  INCREASE  OF  $4,000  IN  TAP  ADMINISTRATIVE  COST. 

THE  FISCZAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET  AND  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  REVISED  APPROPRIATED 
BUDGET  REQUESTS  REPRESENT  THE  MAXIMUM  USE  OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  REQUIRED  TO 
ADEQUATELY  ACHIEVE  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  FOR  HOUSING  AND 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

OOR  CHALLKHGES 

THE  CHALLENGES  BEFORE  THE  CITY  REQUIRE  THAT  THE  CITY  CREATE  NEW  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  BENEFIT  AND  ENHANCE  ITS  NEIGHBORHOODS,  ITS  BUSINESSES  AND 
ITS  RESIDENTS.   WE  NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  AND  CREATE  JOBS  AND  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITIES 
WHICH  ARE  THE  UNDERPINNINGS  OF  THE  CITY'S  ABILITY  TO  EXPAND  ITS  REVENUE  BASE. 

AS  THE  CITY  REINVENTS  "COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT",  IT  REQUIRES  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING  AND  INTEGRATION  OF  INTERRELATED  CITY  PROGRAMS,  INCLUDING  EFFECTIVE 
TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES,  COUPLED  WITH  PUBLIC  SAFETY,  PRODUCTIVE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION,  AND  AN  ARRAY  OF  AVAILABLE  HUMAN  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES  WITH 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  AS  THE  ANCHORS. 

THE  REVITALIZATION  OF  OUR  NEIGHBORHOODS  WILL  REQUIRE  A  COOPERATIVE  EFFORT  BY 
ALL  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT,  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR,  THE 
LENDING  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  MOST  IMPORTANTLY,  OUR  CITIZENS.   THESE  ARE  "QUALITY 
OF  LIFE"  ISSUES,  PARTICULARLY  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  OUR  CHILDREN. 

MAXIMIZING  AND  LEVERAGING  DHCD'S  SHRINKING  RESOURCES  WILL  REQUIRE  WISE 
INVESTMENTS  BY  THE  ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  RECEIVE  OUR  LIMITED  RESOURCES.   EACH 
COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  SUBRECIPIENT  MUST  BE  PREPARED  TO  DEMONSTRATE 
CAPACITY  TO  BE  AN  EFFECTIVE,  PRODUCTIVE  PARTNER  WHO  CAN  AND  WILL  LEVERAGE 
DOLLARS  AND  WHO  WILL  DELIVER  THE  PROJECT  AND  SERVICES  RECEIVED  IN  A  TIMELY  AND 
EFFECTIVE  MANNER. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  IS  EVEN  GREATER  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  CONTINUING  DECLINE  OF  LOCAL 
RESOURCES  WHICH,  THIS  YEAR,  WILL  HAVE  A  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT  ON  AN  ALREADY 
STRAINED  CITY  BUDGET.   WITH  THE  CONTINUING  REDUCTION  OF  LOCAL  DOLLARS,  SEVERAL 
PREVIOUSLY  FUNDED  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  HAVE  BEEN  SHIFTED  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT  (CDBG)  BUDGET.   IT  WILL  MEAN  THE  CITY  MUST  USE  ITS 
FUNDS  TO  ENCOURAGE  AND  LEVERAGE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1993,  THE  HOME  PURCHASE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
(HPAP)  ASSISTED  320  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS  BECOME  HOMEOWNERS  WITH  $6.4  MILLION  IN 
HPAP  LOANS  LEVERAGING  $21.9  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  PRIVATE  MORTGAGE  FUNDS.   THIS 
LEVERAGING  WILL  BE  INCREASED  THIS  YEAR  BY  THE  RECENT  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  CHEVY 
CHASE  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SPECIAL  FUND  TO  PROVIDE  PRIVATE 
SUBSIDY  FOR  CLOSING  COSTS  AND  OTHER  HOME  PURCHASE  COSTS,  WITH  AN  INITIAL 
COMMITMENT  POOL  OF  $20  MILLION.   THIS  SHOULD  REDUCE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  PUBLIC  HPAP 
FUNDS  REQUIRED  AITO  INCREASE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  PRIVATE  FUNDS  LEVERAGED. 

FY  1993  MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMEMTS 

I  WOULD  NOW  LIKE  TO  HIGHLIGHT  SOME  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  WITHIN  OUR  PROGRAM  CATEGORIES. 

1.   HOMEOWNERSHIP  OPPORTONITIES : 

o  THE  EMPLOYER-ASSISTED  HOUSING  PROGRAM  (EAHP)  IS  DESIGNED  TO  ATTRACT  AND 
RETAIN  DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  CITY  IN  ORDER  TO  STABILIZE 
OUR  TAX  BASE.   TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  LOW  INTEREST  RATES,  AGGRESSIVE 
MARKETING  AND  RELAXING  THE  TERMS  OF  OUR  HOME  PURCHASE  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM,  THE  DEPARTMENT,  UNDER  EAHP,  CLOSED  THIRTY -SIX  (36)  LOANS 
TOTALLING  $332,000. 

O  THE  HOME  PURCHASE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (HPAP)  CLOSED  320  MORTGAGE  LOANS, 
TOTALLING  $6,362,536,  MAINTAINING  OUR  TAX  BASE. 

o  UNDER  THE  HOMESTEAD  PRESERVATION  HOUSING  PROGRAM,  DHCD  RETURNED 
TWENTY-TWO  (22)  SINGLE  AND  MULTI-FAMILY  TAX  DELINQUENT  PROPERTIES 
TOTALLING  92  UNITS  TO  THE  TAX  ROLLS,  LEVERAGING  $4,461,091  IN  PRIVATE 
FINANCING.   HOMES  WERE  PURCHASED  IN  ALMOST  EVERY  WARD  IN  THE  CITY, 
REMOVING  EYESORES  THAT  ALL  TOO  OFTEN  WERE  USED  AS  DRUG  HAVENS  IN  THE 
RESPECTIVE  COMMUNITIES.   UNITS  WERE  SOLD  TO  LOCAL  NON- PROFITS  TO  BE 
REHABILITATD  AND  SOLD  TO  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS  WHO  ARE  FIRST-TIME 
HOMEBUYERS.   FIVE  (5)  UNITS  WERE  SOLD  TO  MI  CASA  FOR  A  JOINT  PROJECT 
WITH  THE  BELL  MULT I - CULTURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAREERS  PROGRAM  TO  BE  USED  FOR 
AS  A  PRACTICUM  FOR  STUDENTS  LEARNING  BUILDING  TRADES.   EIGHT  (8)  UNITS 
IN  TWO  BUILDINGS  WERE  SOLD  TO  D.C.  HABITAT  FOR  HUMANITY  TO  BE  CONVERTED 
INTO  TOWNHOUSES.   TWENTY -SEVEN  (27)  UNITS  IN  THREE  BUILDINGS  WERE  SOLD 
TO  BRIGHT  HOPE  COOPERATIVE,  WHICH  IS  WORKING  WITH  ARCH  HOUSING  TO 
DEVELOP  ITS  PROPERTY  IN  WARD  SEVEN.   AND,  FORTY -FOUR  (44)  UNITS  IN  THREE 
BUILDINGS  IN  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS  WERE  SOLD  TO  ITS  TENANTS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  ON 
A  RENT  STRIKE  FOR  ALMOST  A  DECADE,  PROTESTING  ABHORRENT  LIVING 
CONDITIONS,  WARD  ONE) . 
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NEW  HOOSING  AND  CC»1MERCIAL  DEVELOPMENTS. 

THE  DEPARTMENT,  IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  NON-PROFIT,  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS,  FOR-PROFIT  AND  RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS  DEVELOPED  PARCELS  OR 
LAND  OWNED  BY  THE  REDEVELOPMENT  LAND  AGENCY  AND  DHCD  FOR  BOTH  HOUSING  AND 
COMMERCIAL  USES: 


AVENUE  PROJECT,  A  LATINO  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATION,  TO  ADVANCE  TOURISM  AND 
TO  CREATE  AN  INFRASTRUCTURE  FOR  SHORT  AND  LONG  RANGE  BUSINESS  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  JOB  CREATION  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  REVITALIZATION,  IN 
ADAMS -MORGAN,  MT .  PLEASANT,  AND  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS  NEIGHBORHOODS. 
CURRENTLY,  LAS  AMERICAS  IS  WORKING  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  ON  THE  WORLD  CUP 
SOCCER  TOURNAMENT. 

IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  FIRST  ROCK  BAPTIST  CHURCH  FOUNDATION  AND  THE 
MARSHALL  HEIGHTS  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATION,  FIVE  (5)  OF  THE 
FIFTEEN  (15)  SEMI-DETACHED  SINGLE  FAMILY  HOMES  IN  PHASE  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST 
ROCK  PROJECT  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTRUCTED  AT  BENNING  ROAD  AND  HANNA  PLACE, 
S.E.,  IN  WARD  SEVEN.   THIS  SITE  WILL  ALSO  CONTAIN  A  130-BED  ELDERLY  CARE 
BUILDING  AND  A  100  PERSON  DAY  CARE  CENTER  AND  WILL  PROVIDE  MANY  NEW 
PERMANENT  JOBS  FOR  RESIDENTS  IN  THE  AREA. 

IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE  NORTH  CAPITOL  NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION,  COMPLETED  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  29  NEW  TOWNHOUSES  FOR  LOW  AND 
MODERATE  INCOME  FAMILIES  ON  THE  PERRY  SCHOOL  SITE  AT  FIRST  AND  PIERCE 
STREETS,  N.W.,  IN  WARD  TWO.   THIS  SITE  WILL  ALSO  INCLUDE  THE  RENOVATION 
OF  THE  PERRY  SCHOOL  BUILDING  TO  A  MULTI-PURPOSE  COMMUNITY  LIFE  CENTER. 

DHCD,  IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  KATHERINE  GRAHAM  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  AND 
THE  D.C.  CHILDCARE  COLLABORATIVE,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  DEVELOPMENT  ZONES 
ADMINISTRATION,  OPENED  THE  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  CHILDHOOD  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FAMILY  SUPPORT  CENTER  AT  A  CONSTRUCTION  COST  OF  $1  MILLION.   THE  CENTER, 
LOCATED  AT  2000  ALABAMA  AVENUE,  S.E.,  IN  WARD  EIGHT,  INCLUDES  A  STATE  OF 
THE  ART  MODEL  INFANT  AND  TODDLER  CARE  COMPONENT  FINANCED  WITH  A  $200,000 
GRANT  FROM  THE  COLLABORATIVE.   AT  THIS  TIME,  THE  COLLABORATIVE  IS 
PLANNING  ITS  SECOND  AND  LARGER  FACILITY  EAST  OF  THE  RIVER  TO  ACCOMMODATE 
UP  TO  100  INFANTS /TODDLERS. 


o 


IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  TWO  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATIONS,  COMPLETED 
PUBLIC  INFRASTRUCTURE  AND  HAS  BEGUN  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  14  2  UNIT  TOWNHOUSE 
DEVELOPMENT,  KNOWN  AS  THE  KNOX  HILL  PROJECT,  IN  WARD  EIGHT. 


FUNERAL  HOME  TO  CREATE  30,000  SQUARE  FEET  OF  OFFICE  SPACE  FOR 
UTILIZATION  BY  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS  AT  14TH  AND  HARVARD  STREETS,  N.W. 


LOCAL  LENDERS,  THE  NEHEMIAH  PROJECT  BEGAN  CONSTRUCTION  OF  15  TOWNHOUSE 
UNITS  NEAR  14TH  AND  BELMONT  STREETS,  N.W.   THIS  PROJECT  WILL  ALSO 
INCLUDE  MORE  AFFORDABLE  TOWNHOUSES  ON  BELMONT  STREET,  A  NEW  35  UNIT 
LIMITED  EQUITY  COOPERATIVE  WITH  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  FOR  SALE,  AN  18  UNIT 
CONDOMINIUM  PROJECT  WITH  5,000  SQUARE  FEET  OF  RETAIL  SPACE,  AND  A  NEW 
18,000  SQUARE  FOOT  RETAIL  CENTER. 
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°  IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  FANNIE  MAE,  CONVENED  A  ONE -HALF  DAY  CONFERENCE  AT 
FANNIE  MAE'S  HEADQUARTERS  OF  TWENTY-TWO  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  TO 
SOLICIT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  SUPPORT  HOUSING  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT.   AS  A  RESULT  OF  THIS  MEETING,  B.F.  SAUL  MADE 
A  COMMITMENT  OF  $20  MIILION  IN  MORTGAGE  ASSISTANCE  TO  HPAP  FIECIPIENTS 
AND  SEVERAL  OTHER  FINANCIAL  LENDERS  HAVE  AGREED  TO  SUPPORT  DHCD 
PROGRAMS.   A  FEW  LENDERS  HAVE  SHARED  THEIR  UNDERWRITING  CRITERIA  AND 
REQUIREMENTS  THUS  REDUCING  DUPLICATIVE  PROCESSING  OF  PROJECTS  BEING 
FUNDED  BY  DHCD  AND  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

°  COMPLETED  PUBLIC  INFRASTRUCTURE  CONSTRUCTION  AT  THE  FORT  LINCOLN  NEW 
TOWN  RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITY,  IN  WARD  FIVE,  WHICH  WILL  FACILITATE  ACCESS 
TO  A  MUCH  NEEDED  AND  PLANNED  MAJOR  SHOPPING  CENTER. 

°  NEGOTIATED  THE  SALE  OF  A  PARCEL,  REFERRED  TO  AS  THE  CHALLENGER  CENTER, 
WHICH  IS  A  THREE  ACRE  SITE  LOCATED  AT  7TH  AND  G  STREETS,  S.W.,  IN  WARD 
TWO,  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  40  MARKET  RATE  TOWNHOUSES ,  A  VISITORS 
CENTER,  A  THEATER,  AND  OFFICE  SPACE. 

°  DHCD  DEMOLISHED  THE  DETERIORATED  ROSEDALE  STRUCTURES  ON  17TH  STREET, 
N.E.,  BETWEEN  D  AND  E  STREETS,  IN  WARD  SIX,  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  A 
LONGSTANDING  HAZARDOUS  SITE  ENDANGERING  THE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF 
RESIDENTS.   DHCD  HAS  ENTERED  INTO  AN  AGREEMENT  WITH  A  PARTNERSHIP, 
INCLUDING  THE  H  STREET  CDC,  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  2  3  AFFORDABLE 
TOWNHOUSES . 

3 .   HODSING  RBHABILITATION  ACTIVITIES 

°  CLOSED  34  LOANS  TOTALLING  $154,167  UNDER  THE  SENIOR  CITIZEN  HOME  REPAIR 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  (SCHRIP)  ; 

°  CLOSED  3  LOANS  TOTALLING  $508,617  UNDER  THE  HOFEDD  PROGRAM,  INCLUDING 
ASSISTANCE  TO  ACQUIRE  AND  REHABILITATE  A  36  BED  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING 
FACILITY  FOR  FORMER  SUBSTANCE  ABUSERS  AND  TO  REHAB  TWO  FACILITIES  FOR 
TEENS  AND  FOR  TEENAGE  MOTHERS  IN  CRISIS.   IN  DECEMBER,  DHCD  RECEIVED  THE 
"TERRIFIC  TOUCH"  AWARD  FOR  WORK  WITH  GRANDMA'S  HOUSE  UTILIZING  HOFEDD 
FUNDS; 

°  CLOSED  12  LOANS  TOTALLING  $469,761  UNDER  THE  SINGLE  FAMILY  RESIDENTIAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  AND  COMPLETED  CONSTRUCTION  ON  18  SINGLE  FAMILY  HOUSES 
TOTALLING  $1,119,398; 

°  PROVIDED  8  GRANTS  TOTALLING  $54,484  UNDER  THE  HANDICAPPED  ACCESSIBILITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  PROGRAM  THAT  EQUIPPED  HOMES  WITH  HANDICAPPED  ACCESSIBLE 
MECHANICAL  DEVISES,  SUCH  AS  WHEEL  CHAIR  LIFTS  AND  "GRAB  BARS"; 

°  CLOSED  7  LOANS  TOTALLING  $2,375,421  WHICH  WILL  REHABILITATE  265 
MULTIFAMILY  UNITS  AND  LEVERAGE  $12,662,246  IN  PRIVATE  FUNDS;  AND 

°  COMPLETED  CONSTRUCTION  OF  908  RENTAL  UNITS. 
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4 .   HBIGHBORHOOD  REVITILIZATION  EFFORTS 

DURING  FY  93,  DHCD  ASSUMED  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  OVERSIGHT 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATIONS  (CDCs)  FUNDED  BY  THE  DISTRICT. 
DHCD  IS  MAKING  MAJOR  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
CAPACITY  OF  THE  CDCS,  TO  ENABLE  THE  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  BETTER  PROVIDE 
NEIGHBORHOOD  BUSINESS  SERVICES  (E.G.,  ACCOUNTING,  MARKETING,  TAX 
COMPLIANCE,  LEGAL,  ETC.),  AND  TO  UNDERTAKE  KEY  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS  AS  A  PART  OF  REVITALIZATION  OF  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD  CORRIDORS, 
INCLUDING  DEVELOPMENT  CAPACITY  TO  OPERATE  MICRO- LOAN  PROGRAMS  TO  SUPPORT 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH  ALONG  OUR  PROMINENT  NEIGHBORHOOD  COMMERCIAL  CORRIDORS. 

DHCD  HAS  CLOSED  SIX  (6)  CDC  EQUITY  GRANTS  TOTALLING  $677,172,  WHICH  PERMIT 
CDC  INVESTMENT  IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  NEIGHBORHOOD  CORRIDORS.   THIS  INCLUDED 
GRANT  FUNDING  FOR: 

INVESTMENT  IN  THE  KENILWORTH  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  WHICH  PROVIDES  BUSINESS 

INCUBATOR  SPACE; 
--   ACQUISITION  OF  THE  CHRISTIC  INSTITUTE  BUILDINGS  TO  PROVIDE  OFFICE 

SPACE  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESSES  ON  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  AT  NEW  YORK  AVENUE, 

N.W.  ; 
-  -   THE  RENOVATION  OF  THE  HISTORIC  DUNBAR  THEATER  INTO  OFFICE  AND  RETAIL 

SPACE  ON  SEVENTH  STREET,  N.W.,  AND 

INVESTMENT  IN  BLIGHTED  COMMERCIAL  BUILDINGS  ALONG  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING, 

JR.,  AVENUE,  S.E.,  AND  INVESTMENT  IN  SMALL  RETAIL  BUILDINGS  ALONG  H 

STREET,  N.E.,  NEAR  UNION  STATION  DEVELOPMENT. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994  MAJOR  INITIATIVES 

FOR  THE  CURRENT  FISCAL  YEAR,  DHCD  HAS  SEVERAL  MAJOR  INITIATIVES  UNDERWAY.  THEY 
INCLUDE : 

O  DHCD,  IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  AND  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
(DPAH)  AND  A  DEVELOPER,  WILL  MODERNIZE  THE  MONTANA  TERRACE  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
COMPLEX  AND  CONSTRUCT  3  7  NEW  DETACHED  MARKET  RATE  TOWNHOUSES,  IN  WARD 
FIVE.   DPAH  HAS  SUBMITTED  A  FEDERAL  "HOPE"  APPLICATION  TO  FUND 
COMPREHENSIVE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HOUSING  COMPLEX  WITH  A  PROPOSAL 
TO  SELL  30  OF  THE  REHABILITATED  UNITS  TO  PUBLIC  HOUSING  RESIDENTS  IN  THE 
INITIAL  PHASE. 

°  AS  A  COMPONENT  OF  THE  REVITALIZATION  OF  THE  14TH  STREET  CORRIDOR,  THE 

DEPARTMENT  HAS  ISSUED  A  REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSALS  TO  DEVELOP  AS  MANY  AS  25  TO 
35  TOWNHOUSES  FOR  SALE  TO  MODERATE  INCOME  FAMILIES. 

"  THE  DEPARTMENT  IS  EXPEDITIOUSLY  REVIEWING  DEVELOPMENT  PROPOSALS  FOR 

SEVERAL  SITES  NEAR  THE  OLD  THOMPSON'S  DAIRY  SITE  AT  IITH  AND  12TH  BETWEEN 
U  AND  V  STREETS,  N.W.  AND  THE  OLD  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  SITE  ON  13TH  STREET 
BETWEEN  V  AND  W  STREETS,  N.W.  WHICH  COMPLEMENT  THE  NEW  U  STREET  METRO 
STATION . 

°  DHCD  IS  CURRENTLY  COMPLETING  DESIGN  AND  ENGINEERING  PLANS  FOR  THE  INITIAL 
PHASE  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  WATERFRONT  DEVELOPMENT.   PHASE  ONE  WILL  INCLUDE  THE 
REPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PROMENADE,  WALKWAYS,  AND  PARKING  LOTS 
ALONG  MAINE  AVENUE,  S.W.,  IN  WARD  TWO.   CONSTRUCTION  SHOULD  BEGIN  AS  EARLY 
AS  THE  SUMMER  OF  1994. 
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°  THE  BOLLING  VIEW  APARTMENTS,  A  210  UNIT  APARTMENT  COMPLEX  IN  WARD  8,  WILL 
BE  ACQUIRED  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  A  $2,000,000  GRANT  USING  HOME  FUNDS  BY 
THE  BOLLING  VIEW  CORPORATION,  A  CONSORTIUM  OF  HOUSING  DEVELOPERS  AND 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  PROVIDERS .   THE  DEVELOPMENT  TEAM  WILL  PROVIDE  A  HOLISTIC 
APPROACH  TO  BOTH  HOUSING  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  LOW- INCOME  FAMILIES 
CURRENTLY  IN  RESIDENCE,  OTHER  FAMILIES  IN  NEED  OF  AFFORDABLE  QUALITY 
HOUSING,  AND  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  WITH  SMALL  CHILDREN,  INCLUDING  THOSE 
PARTICIPATING  IN  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  PROGRAMS. 

°  INTENSIVE  NEGOTIATIONS  ARE  UNDERWAY  WITH  A  MAJOR  SHOPPING  CENTER  DEVELOPER 
FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CAMP  SIMMS  SITE  ON  ALABAMA  AVENUE ,  S  .  E .  ,  IN 
WARD  EIGHT,  FOR  A  300,000  SQUARE  FOOT  SHOPPING  CENTER.   ANCHOR  TENANTS  ARE 
NOW  BEING  SOUGHT  AND  NEGOTIATIONS  ARE  PROCEEDING  ON  THE  LEVEL  OF  PUBLIC 
FUNDING  NEEDED  TO  MAKE  THE  PROJECT  FEASIBLE.   THE  CITY  HAS  OFFERED  TO 
ASSIST  WITH  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  REQUIRED  INFRASTRUCTURE  AS  WELL  AS  A 
REDUCTION  IN  THE  COST  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

I  REALIZE  THAT  IN  PAST  YEARS  THIS  COMMITTEE  HAS  EXPRESSED  SIGNIFICANT  CONCERN 
REGARDING  THE  ACTIVITIES  AFFECTING  THE  MARYLAND  FISH  MERCHANTS  LOCATED  ON  THE 
MUNICIPAL  FISH  WHARF  IN  SOUTHWEST  WASHINGTON  AND  THE  ROSEDALE  APARTMENTS  SITE. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BRIEFLY  ADDRESS  THE  FISHERMAN'S  WHARF. 

THE  CUFIRENT  LEASE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND  THE  FISH 
MERCHANTS  FROM  MARYLAND  WAS  EXECUTED  ON  FEBRUARY  20,  1986.   THE  FIVE-YEAR 
LEASE  AGREEMENT  WHICH  TERMINATED  ON  FEBRUARY  28,  1991  CONTAINED  AN  OPTION 
(WHICH  THE  FISH  MERCHANTS  EXERCISED)  TO  EXTEND  THE  LEASE  FOR  AN  ADDITIONAL 
FIVE-YEAR  PERIOD  BEGINNING  MARCH  1,  1991. 

DURING  THE  PERIOD  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  LEASE,  THE  FISH  MERCHANTS 
CONDUCTED  BUSINESS  ON  THE  WHARF  WITH  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  COMPLAINTS  TO  CITY 
OFFICIALS.   IN  MAY  1990,  THE  DEPARTMENT  PREPARED  A  MASTER  PLAN  TO  ASSIST  THE 
DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  AREA  "C"  URBAN  RENEWAL 
PLAN,  WITH  PARTICULAR  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  WATERFRONT  INCLUDING  RECOMMENDED 
IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  MUNICIPAL  FISH  WHARF  AREA.   STARTING  WITH  THE  EXPIRATION 
OF  THEIR  LEASE  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLANS  FOR  THE  WATERFRONT  AREA,  THE  FISH 
MERCHANTS  HAVE  CAMPAIGNED  TO  DISCREDIT  THE  MASTER  PLAN  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT  TO  CONGRESS . 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  RESTATE  THAT  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND  MAYOR  SHARON  PRATT 
KELLY  STRONGLY  SUPPORT  THE  CURRENT  RETAIL  SALES  OF  SEAFOOD  AT  THE  FISH  WHARF 
AND  WANT  IT  TO  REMAIN  A  VIABLE  PART  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  WATERFRONT.   HOWEVER,  THE 
DISTRICT  AND  THE  MAYOR  ALSO  WANT  TO  PROMOTE  ADDITIONAL  ACCESS  TO  THE 
WATERFRONT  FOR  INCREASED  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPANDED  RECREATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

THE  DISTRICT  BELIEVES  THAT  THE  CURRENT  PROPOSED  MASTER  PLAN  PROVIDES  THE 
ECONOMIC  AND  RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  MAKE  THE  WATERFRONT  A  MAJOR  TOURIST 
ATTRACTION  AND  TO  PROVIDE  SIGNIFICANT  NEW  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
DISTRICT  RESIDENTS. 
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IN  APRIL  OF  1993,  MAYOR  KELLY  APPROVED  THE  SOUTHWEST  WATERFRONT  MASTER  PLAN 
REPORT  THAT  RECOMMENDS  A  PHASED  DEVELOPMENT.   THE  PHASING  PLAN  RECOGNIZES  THAT 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HAS  FUNDING  LIMITATIONS  AND  THAT  THE  DISTRICT  DESIRES 
TO  PREVENT  AS  MUCH  DISRUPTION  TO  THE  BUSINESS  OWNERS  ALONG  THE  WATERFRONT  AS 
POSSIBLE. 

THE  INITIAL  PHASE  WILL  RESTORE  THE  PROMENADE  AREA,  PROVIDING  MAINTENANCE  AND 
REHABILITATION  TO  THE  CURRENT  INFRASTRUCTURE  ALONG  THE  WATERFRONT,  AND  PREVENT 
FUTURE  POTENTIAL  SAFETY  PROBLEMS.   DESIGN  DOCtMENTS  FOR  THIS  REPAIR  PHASE  ARE 
CURRENTLY  UNDERWAY.   THE  DEPARTMENT  EXPECTS  THAT  THE  REPAIRS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
PARKS  AND  ESPECIALLY  THE  PROMENADE  CAN  BE  UNDERWAY  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  YEAR. 
FUNDING  FOR  THIS  REPAIR  IS  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  EXISTING  URBAN  RENEWAL 
FUNDS. 

THE  HISTORIC  ASPECT  OF  THE  WHARF/PIERS  WAS  ITS  USE  AS  A  PUBLIC  LANDING  AREA 
WHERE  FISHERMEN  WERE  ABLE  TO  SAIL  TO  THE  WATERFRONT  AND  SELL  THEIR  DAILY 
"CATCH"  TO  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  BUYERS.   TODAY,  ALL  FISH  ARE  BROUGHT  IN  BY 
REFRIGERATED  TRUCKS  AND  THE  BARGES  ARE  STATIONARY  IN  THEIR  CURRENT  LOCATIONS  . 
THE  HISTORIC  PUBLIC  LANDING  ASPECT  OF  THE  WHARF  HAS  DISAPPEARED  DUE  TO  THE 
CURRENT  CONFIGURATION  OF  THE  MARYLAND  FISH  MERCHANTS'  BARGES.   TODAY,  WHEN 
DRIVING  OR  WALKING  BY  THE  MUNICIPAL  FISH  WHARF,  THERE  IS  NO  SENSE  OF  PIERS  OR 
WATER  BUT  ONLY  WALL  TO  WALL  BUILDINGS  ON  BARGES . 

THE  PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  FISH  WHARF  AREA  WOULD  REPLACE  THE  BARGES  WITH 
LAND -BASED  RETAIL  SEAFOOD  PAVILIONS  THAT  WOULD  BE  SANITARY,  SAFE,  AND 
AESTHETICALLY  PLEASING,  AND  ALSO  WOULD  CREATE  ADDITIONAL  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS  AND  EXPAND  COMPETITION  TO  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
ALL  CUSTOMERS  .   THE  SERVICE  PIER  AREA  ON  THE  NORTHERN  WHARF  WOULD  INCLUDE  FISH 
CLEANING  AND  ENVIRONMENTALLY  CONTROLLED  TRASH  STORAGE.   A  PUBLIC  PIER 
EXTENSION  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  WHARF  WOULD  CREATE  A  PUBLIC  LANDING  AREA  FOR  THE 
SHORT  TERM  DOCKING  OF  VISITING  RECREATIONAL  BOATS. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  MARKET  IMPROVEMENTS  WOULD  ALLOW  THE  RETURN  OF 
THE  FISH  WHARF  AREA  TO  THE  HISTORIC  USE  THAT  IT  ORIGINALLY  HAD;  I.E.,  A  PUBLIC 
BOAT  LANDING  AREA.   THE  PAVILIONS  WOULD  BE  IN  CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO  AN  EXPANDED 
PARKING  AREA,  ELIMINATING  THE  PRESENT  CHAOTIC  COMPETITION  BETWEEN  TRUCKS,  CARS 
AND  PEDESTRIANS  FOR  ACCESS  TO  THE  BARGES.   THE  PAVILIONS  WOULD  ALSO  PROVIDE  AN 
ALL-WEATHER  OPEN-AIR  MARKET  WITH  SANITARY  SALES  AND  STORAGE  AREAS.   IN 
ADDITION,  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LAND-BASED  PAVILIONS  WOULD  ELIMINATE  THE  CURRENT 
PROBLEMS  THAT  PLAGUE  THE  FISH  WHARF  AREA:  DUMPING  OF  SPOILED  FISH,  ACCIDENTAL 
SPILLAGE  OF  PRODUCE  AND  ENVIRONMENTALLY  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS,  DISCHARGE  OF 
BALLAST  TANKS,  OBNOXIOUS  SMELLS  DURING  WARM  WEATHER,  AND  INADEQUATE  SANITARY 
FACILITIES  FOR  THE  DORMITORIES . 

OTHER  PHASES  OF  THE  PLAN  PROPOSE  STREETS IDE  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  MAJOR  PEDESTRIAN 
CONNECTIONS  TO  PROVIDE  BETTER  VISIBILITY  AND  DIRECT  ACCESS  TO  THE  WATER. 
FUTURE  PHASES  ARE  CONSIDERED  LONG  TERM  IMPROVEMENTS  RELATED  TO  IMPROVED  MARKET 
CONDITIONS.   RECOMMENDED  IMPROVEMENTS  INCLUDE  A  NEW  PUBLIC  PIER  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  TWO  BUILDING  SITES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  USES  IN  THE  GANGPLANK  MARINA 
AREA  FLANKING  A  NEW  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE.   THE  PROPOSAL  WOULD  VISUALLY  OPEN  THE 
ENTIRE  WATERFRONT  BY  PROVIDING  A  MORE  DIRECT  CONNECTION  TO  THE  WATERSIDE  MALL 
METRO  STATION. 
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WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  ROSEDALB  APTUiTMENTS,  LOCATED  AT  17TH  AND  D  STREETS,  N.E., 
MUCH  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  MADE: 

ON  APRIL  2,  1993,  THE  DEPARTMENT  ISSUED  A  REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSALS  (RFP)  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FORMER  ROSEDALE  APARTMENTS'  SITE.   ON  MAY  21,  1993,  IN 
RESPONSE  TO  THE  RFP,  ONE  DEVELOPMENT  PROPOSAL  WAS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  ROSEDALE 
LIMITED  PARTNERSHIP,  COMPRISED  OF  THE  H  STREET  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION  AND  HORNING  BROTHERS  COMPANY. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  TEAM  PROPOSES  TO  SUBDIVIDE  THE  PROPERTY  IN  AN  EAST -WEST 
DIRECTION  TO  ALLOW  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EIGHTEEN  LOTS  PJIOUND   A  CENTRAL  COURT. 

THE  PROPOSED  UNITS  ARE  TWO- STORY  TOWNHOUSES ,  EACH  CONTAINING  THREE  BEDROOMS 
AND  ONE  BATHROOM  WITH  APPROXIMATELY  1,200  SQUARE  FEET  OF  LIVING  SPACE.   EACH 
UNIT  WILL  HAVE  ONE  OFF-STREET  PARKING  PAD  LOCATED  IN  THE  REAR  YARD.   THE 
DEVELOPMENT  TEAM  ALSO  PROPOSES  A  DEVELOPMENT  OPTION  OF  BUILDING  FIVE  (5) 
ADDITIONAL  UNITS  ON  THE  ADJACENT  PRIVATELY -OWNED  VACANT  LOT  159  (CURRENTLY 
UNDER  CONTRACT)  AND  TO  CLOSE  THE  40 -FOOT  ALLEY  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  PROPERTIES. 
THIS  OPTION  WILL  INCREASE  THE  TOWNHOUSE  UNITS  FROM  18  UNITS  TO  23  UNITS. 

ON  OCTOBER  20,  1993,  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSING  HELD  A  PUBLIC  ROUNDTABLE  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ROSEDALE  APARTMENT 
SITE  AND  RECEIVED  NO  UNFAVORABLE  COMMENTS.   AN  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT  AGREEMENT  (ERA) 
WAS  NEGOTIATED  AND  EXECUTED  ON  MARCH  7,  1994. 

CURRENTLY,  THE  DEVELOPMENT  TEAM  IS  PREPARING  ALL  THE  DOCUMENTS  UNDER  THE  ERA. 
THE  ERA  ANTICIPATES  THAT  THE  DEVELOPMENT  TEAM  WILL  BEGIN  CONSTRUCTION  IN  1995. 

AT  THIS  TIME  MY  STAFF  AND  I  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  RESPOND  TO  ANY  QUESTIONS  THAT  YOU 
MAY  HAVE. 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development  is  to  (1)  create  and 
maintain  stable  and  viable  mixed  income  neighborhoods:  (2)  maintain  and  expand  the  city's  tax 
base;  and  (3)  encourage  self-sufficiency  in  its  housing  programs  and  policies  for  the  benefit  of 
District  of  Columbia  residents,  by  leveraging  public  dollars  for  private  financing  and  resources. 

Agency  Description 

The  department  achieves  its  mission  through  various  programs  which  receive  funds  from  both 
District  appropriations  and  federal  grants,  such  as  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG).   The  programs  provide  affordable,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  by  assisting  low  and  moderate 
income  residents  to  purchase  single  family  and  multifamily  homes  and  to  rehabilitate  existing 
housing  stock.    Funds  are  also  used  creatively  to  stimulate  private  investments  in  neighborhood 
revitalization.    The  work  of  the  department  is  carried  out  through  the  following  major  programs: 

■  The  Citywide  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Program  (HPAP),  designed  to  expand 
homeownership  opportunities  for  low  and  moderate-income  residents  citywide. 

■  The  District  of  Columbia  Government  Employer-Assisted  Housing  Program  designed  to 
expand  homeownership  opportunities  for  first-time  homebuyers  employed  by  the  District 
Government. 

■  The  Senior  Citizen's  Home  Repair  and  Improvement  Program  provides  loans  of  up  to  $5,000 
to  lower  income  senior  citizen  homeowners. 

■  The  Housing  Finance  for  the  Elderly,  Dependent,  and  Disabled  Program  (HoFEDD)  provides 
funds  to  the  Whitman  Walker  Clinic,  Inc.  which  operates  the  Schwartz  Housing  Services 
Program.    The  Whitman  Walker  Clinic  provides  counseling,  testing,  housing  and  health  care 
for  persons  with  AIDS. 

■  The  Homestead  Housing  Preservation  Program  returns  vacant  housing  units  back  into 
occupancy  and  increases  the  District's  real  property  tax  base. 

■  The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990  established  the  HOME  program,  which 
provides  cities  and  the  states  with  a  significant  opportunity  to  conduct  a  wide  range  of  low- 
income  housing  activities  to  increase  the  supply  of  decent,  affordable  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families.    Emphasis  is  on  rental  housing  and  building  partnerships  between 
the  federal,  state  and  local  governments  and  private  sector  to  carry  out  affordable  housing 
programs.    Local  jurisdictions  provide  matching  funds  (ranging  from  25%  to  50%)  to  receive 
federal  HOME  dollars. 
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■  In  FY  1995,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Tenant  Assistance  Program  (TAP)    be  transferred  baclc  to 
the  Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing.   This  program  aids  lower  income  families 
and  individuals  in  obtaining  a  decent  place  to  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $17,154,000  and  219.0  full- 
time  equivalent  (FTE)  positions,  a  decrease  of  $1 1,088,000  and  an  increase  of  1.0  FTEs  over  the 
revised  FY  1994  budget  request 

The  appropriated  biKlget  request  is  $5,952,000  and  21.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $10,658,000  and  no 
change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $1 1,202,000  and  198.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $430,000  and  an 
increase  of  1.0  FTEs  over  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

FY  1994  Revised:    The  revised  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $28,242,000  and  218.0 
FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $324,000  and  a  decrease  of  3.0  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 
The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $16,610,000  and  21.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $324,000  and 
a  decrease  of  3.0  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $1 1,632,000  and  197.0  FTEs,  no  change  in  dollars 
and  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  dollar  amounts  budgeted  in  the  general  fund  reported  in  the  tables  below  are  exclusive  of  federal 
CDBG  program  funds  and  the  federal  HOME  program  grants.    These  funds  are  managed  as  capital- 
type  accounts  because  of  their  multiyear  funding  availability.    However,  the  HOME  appropriated 
match  is  included  in  the  following  general  fund  tables.   The  additional  position  in  FY  1994  is  funded 
by  the  Environmental  Support  Training  Site  Program  (HUD  funded). 

Major  changes  for  FY  1995  and  FY  1994  are  as  follows: 

■  A  transfer  of  $10,968,000  to  the  Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing  for  the  Tenant 
Assistance  Program  (TAP)  in  FY  1995. 

■  A  decrease  of  $135,000  from  personal  services  and  a  redirection  of  $4,000  from  personal 
services  to  contractual  services  for  TAP  in  FY  1 994. 

■  A  redirection  of  $135,000  from  personal  services  to  the  HPAP  program  in  FY  1995. 

■  A  transfer-out  of  3.0  appropriated  vacant  FTE  positions  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995. 

■  A  redirection  of  $50,000  from  the  Senior  Citizen's  Home  Repair  and  Improvement  program 
to  the  Police  Counseling  program  in  FY  1994. 

■  A  reduction  of  $49,{XX)  in  administrative  costs  in  FY  1995  which  includes  savings  of  $45,000 
in  personal  services  in  the  Office  of  the  Director,  and  $4,000  in  supplies  and  materials. 
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■  A  redirection  of  $161,000  from  building  rent  to  be  allocated  as  follows:  $50,000  to  HoFEDD 
for  the  Whitman  Walker  Clinic  program,  and  $11 1,000  to  the  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Program  (HPAP)  in  FY  1995. 

■  A  total  transfer-in  of  $520,000  to  the  HPAP  program  in  FY  1995,  which  represents  $300,000 
from  TAP  subsidy,  and  $220,000  from  the  proposed  TAP  administration. 

■  A  total  reduction  of  $185,000  from  TAP  subsidy  in  FY  1994.   The  FY  1994  revised  budget 
for  TAP  is  $11,079,000 

Budget  Strategy  &  Impacts 

Strategy:  Affordable  housing  is  and  has  been  a  major  concern  of  the  District  and  most  urban  areas 
for  a  number  of  years.    The  District  Government  provides  a  variety  of  grants  and  loans  to  aid 
residents  in  a  variety  of  housing  and  community  development  programs  through  several  District 
agencies.    In  FY  1995,    the  Tenant  Assistance  Program  is  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing.    In  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995,  $1,400,000  budgeted  for 
matching  funds  will  be  used  to  leverage  federal  dollars  at  a  ratio  of  one  District  dollar  to  three 
federal  dollars  under  federally  funded  HOME  program.    For  example,  $1,400,000  will  leverage  over 
$4,745,000  in  federal  dollars  for  the  HOME  program. 

Impacts:  Through  the  HOME  grant  from  the  federal  government  which  has  allocated  $7,013,000  in 
FY  1992  funds  (not  requiring  a  match),  $4,745,000  in  FY  1993,  and  an  estimated  $4,745,000  in 
fiscal  years  1994  and  1995,  the  department  will  have  significant  resources  to  implement  housing 
production  programs  for  the  needie,st  of  the  District's  residents.    It  is  estimated  that  475  units  of 
housing  in  FY  1994  and  245  units  in  FY  1995  will  be  funded  with  the  annual  HOME  program  funds. 


TJeveloprnen^nd  Regulation  • 
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Table  I 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (DB) 


Programs 

SUfflng  (FTE  Positions) 

Funding  ($000)                                      | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

10  Office  or  the  Director 

26.6 

57.0 

55.0 

55.0 

1.246 

2,664 

2,585 

2.485 

14  Adm  of  Neighborhood 
Preserv  &  Commercial  Dev. 

1.0 

76.0 

76.0 

77.0 

41 

5.509 

5,504 

6,480 

15  Adm  of  Program  Support 
&  Administration 

0.0 

77.0 

76.0 

76.0 

0 

19,826 

19,586 

7,762 

20  General  Support 
Functions 

38.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.519 

0 

0 

0 

30  Program  Operations 
Functions 

W.l 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10.080 

0 

0 

0 

40  Research  and  Information 
Functions 

28.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,586 

0 

0 

0 

50  Corporation  Counsel 

9.2 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

512 

567 

567 

427 

80  Housing  and  Business 
Resources 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4 

1) 

0 

0 

ToUl  Agency 

202.9 

221.0 

218.0 

219.0 

19.988 

28,566 

28.242 

17,154 

Appropriated  Funds 

37^ 

24.0 

21.0 

21.0 

8,152 

16,934 

16,610 

5,952 

Federal  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

3 

0 

0 

48 

Intra-Distrlct  Funds 

165.3 

197.0 

197.0 

197.0 

11.148 

11,632 

11.632 

11,154 

Other  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

685 

0 

0 

0 

Major  Agency  Outputs 

The  mission  of  the  Department  is  achieved  through  various  programs.   Table  II  summarizes  the 
major  program  outputs.   These  include  the  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Program  (HPAP),  the 
Homestead  Housing  Preservation  Program  and  the  Senior  Citizens's  Horne  Repair  Program.    HPAP 
provides  second  trust  loans  to  three  categories  of  home  purchasers  —  low,  very  low,  and  moderate 
income  home  purchasers;  the  Homestead  Program  moves  tax  delinquent  property  to  home  ownership 
by  selling  the  properties  to  qualified  purchasers  at  a  nominal  cost  and  providing  loans  for 
rehabilitation;  and  the  Senior  Citizen's  Program  makes  loans  to  qualified  senior  citizens  for  home 
repairs.    It  is  estimated  that  in  FY  1995,  245  units  of  primarily  rehabilitated  housing  will  be  brought 
on  line  with  a  mix  of  rental  and  ownership  opportunities. 


Econonu^Jevelopmen^n^legulatioi^To 
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Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (DB) 


Measures 

FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY9S 

(  ommerclal  and  Housin);  Projects  ■  No.  of 
studies  contracted 

1 

2 

1 

1 

( 'ommercial  and  Housing  Projects  -  Exclusive 
Right  Agreements  Signed 

6 

3 

7 

7 

Commercial  and  Housing  Projects  -  No. 
reviewed 

1» 

35 

40 

40 

Homestead  Housing  Preservation  Program  • 
Appropriated  Units 

45 

45 

45 

45 

Homestead  Housing  Preservation  Program  • 
<DBG  tnlts 

6" 

47 

30 

30 

Commercial  and  Housing  Projects  -  No.  of 
Predevel. 

' 

8 

6 

6 

Commercial  and  Housing  Projects  -  RLA 
Parcels  sold 

7 

9 

8 

6 

DC  Govt  Empioyer-Asst  Housing  Prog-Appr 

n 

36 

60 

60 

DC  Govt  Employer-Asst  Housing  Prog-CDBt; 

0 

0 

26 

26 

HOME  Program  No.  (>f  units 

0 

98 

475 

245 

Home  Purchase  Asistance  Program 
Loans-APPR 

87 

150 

24 

58 

Home  Purchase  Assistance  Program 
Loans-CDBG 

216 

86 

170 

170 

Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Program-Repayment 

(1 

69 

216 

0 

NO.  OK  ArchilecluraL  Review  Panel  Meetings 

4 

2 

3 

6 

.Senior  Citizen's  Home  Repair  &  improvement 
Program  Loans 

II 

34 

33 

33 

Ward  K  Home  Purchase  AssI  I*rogram 

i: 

15 

0 

0 

* 

I 
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Table  V 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (DB) 


Expenditure  Type 

Stamng  (FFE)                        | 

Funding  ($000)                                   | 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

Personal  Services 

1 

Regular  Pay 

37.1 

24.0 

21.0 

21.0 

1.702 

1.187 

1.083 

1.094 

Other  Pay 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

AddlUonal  Gross  Pay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

11 

13 

13 

13 

Fringe  Benefits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

242 

235 

200 

144 

Total  Personal  Services 

37.5 

24.0 

21.0 

21.0 

1.962 

1.435 

1.296 

1.251 

NonPersonal  Services 

1 

Supplies 

14 

25 

25 

21 

Energy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Communications 

103 

103 

103 

103 

Building  Rent 

644 

322 

322 

161 

Other  Services  &  Charges 

664 

808 

862 

432 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

4.765 

14J36 

13.997 

3.979 

Equipment 

0 

5 

5 

5 

Total  NonPersonal  Services 

6.190 

15.499 

15.314 

4.701 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

37.5 

24.11 

;  1  0 

21.0 

S.15; 

16.914 

ih.hlO 

5.952 

EronomS^Sevelopmen^n^K^uTationTs 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 

DONATA  L.  EDWARDS.  CHAIRPERSON 

BOARD  OF  APPEALS  AND  REVIEW 

BEFORE 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUBCOMMITTEE 

HONORABLE  JULIAN  DIXON.  CHAIRPERSON 

JUNE  1.  1994 


CHAIRMAN  DIXON  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUBCOMMITTEE.  I  AM 
DONATA  L.  EDWARDS.  CHAIRPERSON  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  APPEALS  AND  REVIEW.  I  AM 
PLEASED  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BOARD'S  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 
REVISED  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET  REQUESTS. 

THE  FY  1994  REVISED  AND  FY  1995  APPROPRIATED  BUDGET  REQUEST  IS  $132,000  AND 
TWO  CONTINUING  FULL-TIME  POSITIONS. 

THE  BOARD  OF  APPEALS  AND  REVIEW  (BAR)  IS  AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCY  COMMISSIONED 
TO  REVIEW  AGENCY  DECISIONS  ON  CITATIONS  AND  NOTICES  OF  VIOLATIONS  FILED  BY 
CITIZENS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  D.C.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES  ACT.  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  CONSUMER  AND  REGULATORY  AFFAIRS.  THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT.  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES.  AND  OTHER 
MATTERS  THAT  MY  BE  DESIGNATED  BY  THE  MAYOR.  THE  BOARD  REVIEWS  AGENCY 
DECISIONS  IN  CASES  WHERE  ERROR  IS  ALLEGED  AND  MAKES  FINAL  DETERMINATIONS 
EITHER  SUSTAINING.  REVERSING.  OR  MODIFYING  THE  APPEAL  FROM  WHICH  THE  ACTION  IS 
TAKEN.  OR.  WHEN  APPROPRIATE.  REMANDING  THE  CASE  FOR  FURTHER  CONSIERATION. 

WHILE  THE  BOARD  IS  DELIGHTED  ABOUT  THE  FY  1994  REVISED  AND  FY  1995 
APPROPRIATED  BUDGETS.  BACKLOGS  IN  APPEALS  AWAITING  HEARINGS  AND  AWAITING  FINAL 
DECISIONS  ARE  APPROACHING.  WE  REQUESTED  AN  INCREASE  IN  FUNDS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1994  AND  1995:  HOWEVER.  OUR  REQUEST  WAS  NOT  GRANTED.  TO  KEEP  BACKLOGS 
CONSTANT.  WE  WILL  SCHEDULE  APPEAL  HEARINGS  FOUR  TIMES  PER  MONTH. 

THANK  YOU  CHAIRMAN  DIXON  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUBCOMMITTEE. 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  (BAR)  is  to  provide  citizens  of  the  District  a 
recourse  from  agency  decisions  from  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  the  Department  of 
Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs,  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Department  of  Human 
Services. 

Agency  Description 

The  Board  reviews  agency  decisions  in  cases  where  an  error  is  alleged  and  makes  final 
determinations  either  sustaining,  reversing,  or  modifying  the  appeal  from  which  the  action  is  taken. 
The  BAR  is  responsible  for  the  timely  processing  of  cases  on  appeal  including;  the  maintenance  and 
distribution  of  fiUngs,  preparation  of  reports,  and  correlation  with  various  government  agencies, 
attorneys,  pro  se  litigants,  etc.    All  decisions  rendered  by  the  Board  are  based  upon  testimony  and 
documentary  evidence  introduced  during  hearings.   The  15-member  board  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
all  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.   All  board  members  serve  on  an  as  needed 
basis  during  the  year  and  receive  fees. 

Agency  Budget  Summary  ^^ 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $130,000  and  2.0  full-time  equivalent  (FTE) 
positions,  a  decrease  of  $2,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

FY  1994  Revised:    The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $132,000  and  2.0  FTEs,  no  change  in 
dollars  and  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

Major  changes  include  the  following: 

■    A  reduction  of  $2,000  in  personal  services  in  FY  1995  to  reflect  the  agency's  allocation  of  the 
administrative  cost  reductions. 

Budget  Strategy  and  Impacts 

Strategy:   The  Board's  workload  is  expected  to  continue  at  current  levels  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995. 
BAR  will  establish  a  hearing  schedule  to  alleviate  the  backlog  in  appeals  awaiting  hearings  and 
appeals  awaiting  final  decisions.   The  Board  will  schedule  four  appeal  healings  monthly  in  FY  1994 
and  FY  1995.     Each  hearing  will  average  10  to  15  cases. 

Impacts:    The  proposed  funding  level  will  allow  the  Board  to  fulfill  its  mandate  in  FY  1994  and 
FY  1995. 


ECTnonH^Jevelopmen^nnt^ulafion^M 
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Table  I 


Agency  StafTing  and  Funding  Detail  (DK) 


Programs 

Staffing  (FTE  Positions) 

Funding  ($000)                                      1 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

10  Board  of  Appeals  & 
Review 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

190 

\n 

112 

130 

Total  Agenc; 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

190 

132 

132 

130 

Appropriated  Funds 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

190 

132 

132 

130 

Federal  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IntraDlstricI  Funds 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Major  Agency  Outputs 

The  performance  measures  are  pertinent  to  the  Board's  adjudication  process  and  expenditures  in  that 
they  provide  an  overview  of  service  delivery  and  measure  fair  and  impartial  appeal  hearings  to 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (DK) 


Measures 

FY  92 

FY93 

FY  94 

FY95 

Number  of  appeal  cases  anaiting  decisions 

64 

106 

144 

100 

Number  of  appeal  ca.ses  on  hand  at  end  of 
nscal  year 

174 

231 

235 

242 

Number  of  appeal  decLsloos  Issued  during 
fiscal  year 

101 

136 

147 

162 

Numh€r  iil  ^ippeals  Tiled  during  fiscal  >ear 

106 

140 

154 

169 

Econonn^JeveIopnien^nn<^ijTatioi^^6 
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Table  ID 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (DK) 


Expenditure  Type 

SUfRng  (FTE) 

Funding  ($0001                                      | 

FY93 
Actual 

FYM 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

Personal  Services 

1 

Regular  Pa; 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

55 

60 

60 

58 

Other  Pay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Additiooal  Gross  Pay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fringe  Benefits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7 

8 

8 

8 

Total  Personal  Sen-ices 

:o 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

62 

68 

68 

66 

NonPersonai  Services 

1 

Supplies 

24 

10 

10 

10 

Energy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Communications 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Building  Rent 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Services  &  Charges 

68 

42 

42 

42 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Equipment 

24 

0 

0 

0 

ToUl  NonPersonai  Services 

128 

64 

64 

64 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

190 

132 

132 

130 

EOTnoini^5eveIopiiien^iin<^uTatioi^^7 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF 

HAMPTON  CROSS 

DIRECrrOR 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSUMER  AND  REGULATORY  AFFAIRS 

ON  THE  nSCAL  YEAR  1994  REVISED  AND 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  PROPOSED  BUDGET 

BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MAY  26.  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Hanpton  Cross,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs.  I  was  appointed  to  this 
position  by  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  in  September,  1993. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  in  support  of  Mayor  Kellv's  Fiscal  Year 
1994  Revised  Budget  and  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  Proposed  Budget  for  the 
Department  of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  (DCRA). 

For  the  record,  DCRA  is  the  District  of  Columbia's  regulatory  and  consumer 
protection  agency,  and  its  functions  are  essential  to  the  economic  growth  and 
stability  of  ^  city. 

Our  FY  1995  appropriated  budget  request  is  $23»271,000  and  540  FTE 
positions,  a  decrease  of  $1,953,000  and  23  positions  from  the  FY  1994  approved 
budget.  The  FY  1994  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $24,929,000  and 
551  FIEs,  a  deaease  of  $295,000  and  a  decrease  of  12  FTEs  from  the 
approved  budget. 
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More  than  any  other  agency  of  the  District  Govemment,  DCRA  touches  the 
lives  of  every  District  citizen  and  visitor  through  the  administration  of  licensing, 
inspection,  con^liance,  and  aiforcement  programs  that  ensure  the  public's 
health,  safety  and  economic  v^lfare.  For  example,  DCRA  regulates  business 
activities,  land  and  building  use,  construction  safety,  historic  preservation,  rental 
housing,  real  estate,  insurance,  alcoholic  beverages,  food  quality,  occupational 
and  professional  standards,  and  the  physical  environment  of  the  District.  DCRA 
also  regulates  health  and  social  service  fecilities  -  such  as  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  child  care  centers  -  serving  some  of  tiie  city's  most  vulnerable 
residents. 

As  a  regulatory  agency,  DCRA  takes  legal  action  against  businesses  and 
individi^s  v^iio  violate  District  laws,  and  we  work  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
illegal,  deceptive,  and  unfair  trade  practices  on  the  fix)nt  end  through  community 
outreach  and  public  awareness  efforts. 

When  DCRA  was  established  in  1983,  it  was  designed  to  streamline  the 
District's  regulatory  functions,  improve  protection  for  District  residents,  and 
provide  more  efficient  and  effective  service  to  the  public.  Over  the  years,  the 

Department's  advances  in  regulator^'  reform  and  service  efficiency  have  been 
diminished  by  outmoded  manual  s>'stems;  antiquated  procedures,  rules  and 
regulations;  shrinking  resources;  increasing  responsibilities;  and  a  deteriorating 
physical  plant  The  lack  of  continuity  of  leadership  has  also  taken  its  toll  on 
the  agency. 

In  the  months  since  Mayor  Kelly  appointed  me  to  this  position,  we  have 
revisited  DCRA's  mission,  set  clear  goals,  and  established  performance  standards 
against  which  to  measure  our  progress.  In  light  of  today's  reality,  we  know  that 
our  operating  strategies  must  change. 

We  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  investing  scarce  resources  in  programs  that  do 
not  deliver  results.  We  have  to  face  the  feet  that  certain  tools  no  longer  work. 
And  we  have  to  measure  the  quality  of  our  performance,  along  with  the 
quantity,  to  ensure  that  District  residents  receive  the  full  benefit  of  their  tax 
dollars. 
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Consistent  with  the  Mayor's  charge  to  me,  and  her  commitment  to  District 
citizens,  DCRAs  management  and  staff  are  working  with  me  to  achieve  a  more 
customer-focused,  business-fiiendly  environment  for  all  who  use  our  services. 
Among  the  Department's  priorities  for  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  are:  a  fully 
integrated  and  automated  records  management  system;  uniform  and  streamlined 
processes  and  procedures;  increased  enforcement  against  businesses  and 
individuals  operating  out  of  compliance  with  our  licensing,  permit,  and 
consumer  protection  requirements;  and  a  safe  and  attractive  work  facility  for  our 
customers  and  enployees. 

Automation 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  DCRA  has  already  made  substantial  progress  toward 
implementing  state-of-the-art  technology.  This  summer,  two  ATM-type 
machines,  called  "kiosks"  (better  known  as  self-service  terminals),  will  be 
installed  in  the  Department  on  a  test  basis  to  provide  information  and  issue 
specific  permits  to  certified,  licensed,  and  bonded  mechanical,  electrical  and 
plumbing  contractors.    After  the  testing  phase,  we  project  that  by  late  fall, 
additionaJ  self-service  permit  issuing  terminals  will  be  placed  strategically  in 
several  highly-trafEcked  locations  ~  including  Judiciary  Square,  the  Reeves 
Center,  Vtinicipal  Center,  and  the  Martin  Luther  King  Library.  The  second  step 
will  be  to  look  at  other  areas  for  possibly  renewing  specific  licenses  and  for 
payment  of  fines. 

Re-engineering 

The  re-engineering  consultants  (Wang)  have  completed  their  analysis  of  the  One 
Stop  Business  and  Permit  Center  and  have  submitted  a  report  which  contains  the 
recommendations  for  re-engineering  changes.  The  recommendations  include 
work  on  the  facilities,  development  of  a  new  work  process  for  application  filing, 
and  some  additional  technology.  The  key  component  of  these  recommendations 
is  the  new  work  process.  The  testing  of  this  process  will  begin  in  June,  with 
inplementation  projected  for  July. 

Building  Inprovements 

During  the  last  year,  the  Department  has  made  significant  strides  in  building 
renovations  to  improve  the  working  environment  for  our  employees  as  well  as  to 
make  the  Department  more  user  fiiendly  for  our  customers  and  visitors.  These 
renovations  have  taken  the  form  of  construction  of  office  space,  painting, 
replacement  of  ceiling  tiles  and  floor  tiles,  replacing  a  leaking  roof  and  cleaning 
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the  heating  and  ventilation  systems.    We  are  continuing  with  our  improvements 
throu^  the  creation  of  a  Customer  Service  Center  on  the  first  floor  and 
remodeling  efforts  on  the  second  floor  in  response  to  a  re-engineering  effort 
taking  place  in  the  Pwmit  Processing  Division. 

Enforcement 

Because  enforcement  is  a  vital  part  of  our  mandate,  DCRA  has  undertaken  a 
pro-active  approach  in  dealing  with  illegal  business  activity  and  consumer  fimid. 
We  are  placing  greater  inportance  on  fi'ont  end  mediation  and  dispute  resolution 
to  resolve  conplaints.  This  has  resulted  in  substantial  savings  to  consumers  and 
a  more  effective  deployment  of  our  investigative  personnel.  We  are  also 
assessing  costs  against  respondents  in  mediation,  arbitration  and  enforcement 
settlement  agreements  and  consent  decrees.  And  we  are  targeting  license 
surveys  to  identify  violators  and  bring  them  into  compliance.  Most  recently, 
DCRA  investigators  surveyed  used  car  dealers,  resulting  in  fines  of  more  than 
$75,000.  Beginning  in  August,  DCRA  will  conduct  a  cit>'-wide  regulatory 
survey  of  targeted  business  corridors  in  the  District,  such  as  Georgia  Avenue, 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  and  H  Street,  to  assure  compliance. 

Fees 

The  Department  has  proposed  ipdating  fees  in  four  administrations  that  are 
design^  to  recover  costs  for  significant  activity,  and  they  are  in  line  with 
corresponding  fees  in  other  jurisdictions.  New  fees  for  the  Occupational  and 
Professional  Licensing  Administration  (OPLA)  were  approved  and  took  effect  in 
September,  1993.  Fees  for  the  Building  and  Land  Regulation  Administration 
(BLRA)  w«re  published  recently.  Fee  packages  for  the  Housing  Regulation 
Administration  (HRA)  and  the  Service  Facilit>'  Regulation  Administration 
(SFRA)  are  being  developed  along  with  the  necessary  implementing  legislation. 

Environmental  Programs 

The  Environmental  Regulation  Administration  (ERA),  in  carrying  out  its  mission 
to  protect  the  physi(»l  environment  and  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  relies  on  grant  funding  fiom  the  federal 
government  and  District  of  Columbia  ^3propriated  matching  finds.  These  funds 
are  used  to  develop,  inclement,  and  maintain  programs  in  the  areas  of  air 
quality,  water  quaUty.  soil  erosion  and  sedimentation  control,  storm  water 
management,  fisheries  management,  and  underground  storage  tanks.  ERA 
continues  to  seek  new  funding  from  federal  programs,  such  as  the  lead 
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abatement  and  urban  risk  initiatives,  as  well  as  upgrades  of  existing  programs 
(e.g.,  air  quality)  whenever  matching  funds  are  avgulable. 

Insurance  Accreditation 

With  appropriate  funding  now  in  place,  the  Insurance  Administration  has  made 
substantial  progress  in  hmng  additional  technical  staff,  inplementing  required 
financial  surveillance  systems,  installing  a  state-of-the-art  management  system, 
and  inplementing  training  in  all  aspects  of  its  operatioa  As  a  result,  the 
District  will  achieve  NAIC  accreditation  in  June,  1994. 

Qosing 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  lo 
undertake  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  moving  DQIA  to  a  new  level  of 
performance  and  service  in  a  recessionary  environment.  No  one  said  it  would 
be  easy.  The  challenges  are  great  as  we  move  forward  to  change  public 
perception  and  restore  Departmental  credibilit>'.  But  with  your  support  and 
cooperation,  and  our  commitment  and  determination,  the  E)epartment  of 
Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  can  and  will  flmction  as  it  was  envisioned 
more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Our  success  is  contingent  upon  shared  goals,  consistent  priorities,  cohesive 
planning  for  operations  and  resources,  development  of  umform  systems  and 
processes,  and  sustained  management  control  and  accountability. 

All  of  our  efforts  are  intended  to  siq^porl  and  encourage  economic  development 
as  well  as  strong  consumer  protection  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Therefore, 
approval  of  the  budget  requests  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  and  Fiscal  Year  1994 
revised  is  critical  to  our  ability  to  succeed 

Nt".  Chairman  and  Committee  members,  this  concludes  my  statement.  My  staff 
and  I  are  prepared  to  answer  your  questions  at  this  time. 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  Department  of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  protects  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
District  of  Columbia  residents  by  regulating  business  activities,  land  and  building  use,  occupational 
and  professional  conduct,  rental  housing  and  condominiums,  health  and  social  service  care  facilities, 
and  the  physical  environment. 

Agency  Description 

The  Department  of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  consists  of  seven  operating  administrations  and 
six  administrative  support  offices.   The  worlc  of  the  department  is  carried  out  through  four  major 
programs. 

■  Inspections— covers  the  various  regulatory  inspections  performed  by  the  department.   This 
includes  food  inspections,  building  inspections,  housing  inspections,  and  health  and  service 
facility  inspections. 

■  Licensing  and  Regulation-covers  all  licensing  and  permit  related  activity.   This  includes  all 
occupational,  professional,  insurance,  and  business  licenses  as  well  as  building  permits,  rental 
accommodation  activities,  historic  preservation  functions,  and  environmental  control  operations. 

■  Compliance  and  Enforcement— consists  of  complaint  review,  investigation,  enforcement,  and 
adjudication. 

■  Executive  Direction  and  Support— includes  all  administrative  and  support  functions. 

Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $37,149,000  and  736.0  full- 
time  equivalent  (FTE)  positions,  a  decrease  of  $1,958,000  and  a  decrease  of  13.0  FTEs  from  the 
revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $23,271,000  and  540.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $1,658,000  and  a 
decrease  of  13.0  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $13,878,000  and  196.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $300,000  and  no 
change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

FY  1994  Revised:    The  revised  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $39,107,000  and  749.0 
FTEs,  an  increase  of  $2,228,000  and  an  increase  of  40.0  FTEs  over  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 
The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $24,929,000  and  553.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $295,000  and 
a  decrease  of  10.0  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $14,178,000  and  196.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of 
$2,523,000  and  an  increase  of  50.0  FTEs  over  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 
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Major  changes  for  FV  1994  include  the  following: 

■  Positions  Abolished  by  Executive  Order  -  Ten  Kits  and  personal  services  funding  of  $295,000 
was  reduced  effective  9/13/93  by  executive  order  pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Merit 
Personnel  Act  of  1978  due  to  fiscal  constraints. 

■  Benefits  Adjustments  -  Funding  of  $188,000  is  redirected  within  the  agency  to  establish  the 
fringe  benefits  rate  at  15.9  percent. 

Major  changes  for  FY  1995  include  the  following: 

■  Positions  Abolished  by  Executive  Order  -  Twelve  FTEs  and  personal  services  funding  of 
$371,000  was  reduced  effective  9/13/93    by  executive  order  pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1 978  due  to  fiscal  constraints. 

■  Support  Reductions  -  Eleven  FTEs  and  personal  services  funding  of  $452,000  is  reduced  in  the 
FY  1995  budget  request  due  to  fiscal  constraints.  The  funding  reduced  is  for  support  positions 
and  will  have  minimal  impact  on  program  areas. 

■  Relocate  Board  of  Medicine  -  Savings  of  $69,000  is  expected  from  relocating  the  Board  of 
Medicine  offices  from  605  G  Street  to  departmental  space  at  614  H  Street  NW. 

■  Benefits  Adjustments  -  Funding  of  $188,000  is  redirected  within  the  agency  to  establish  the 
fringe  benefits  rate  at  15.9  percent. 

■  Administrative  Cost  Reductions  -  Funding  of  $1,061,000  is  reduced  from  nonpersonal  services 
for  administrative  cost  reductions.   This  includes  $651,000  in  contractual  and  other  services 
and  $410,000  for  equipment  and  equipment  rental. 


Kconomi^Jevnopiien^ii^R^iiOioi^^r 
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Table 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (CR) 


Programs 

SUITing  (FTE  Positions) 

Funding  ($000)                                      { 

FY« 

Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY9S 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

01  EsecuUve  DirecUon  & 
Management 

93.2 

91.0 

90.0 

79.0 

6.528 

5.958 

6.263 

5.240 

02  Compliance  and 
Enforcement 

78.6 

82.0 

80.0 

77.0 

3.305 

3.562 

3.506 

3.382 

03  Inspections 

187.0 

217.0 

224.0 

223.0 

8.781 

11.027 

9,813 

9.575 

04  Licensing  And 
Examinations 

242.4 

319.0 

355.0 

357.0 

14.469 

16.332 

19.525 

18.952 

05  Housing  and 
EnvironmenUI  Regulation 

40.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.271 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Agencj 

641.9 

709.0 

749.0 

736,0 

34.354 

36.879 

39.107 

37,149 

Appropriated  Funds 

S48J 

563.0 

553.0 

540.0 

26^92 

25J24 

24,929 

23,271 

Federal  Funds 

72.3 

95.0 

104.0 

104.0 

4.518 

5.784 

5.376 

5,376 

Intra-District  Funds 

7.9 

8.0 

12.0 

12.0 

1.163 

663 

1.125 

1.125 

Other  Funds 

13.5 

43.0 

80.0 

80.0 

2.381 

5.208 

7.677 

7.377 

Major  Agency  Outputs 

The  department's  mission  is  accomplished  through  licensure  review  and  approval,  inspections, 
investigations,  and  other  regulatory  activities. 


Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (CR) 


Measures 

FY92 

FY  93 

FY94 

FY95 

Building  Permits 

30.136 

27.370 

28.000 

28.500 

Business  Licenses 

34.345 

31.204 

32,700 

34,000 

Cases  adjudicated 

2.518 

2.510 

2,770 

2,890 

Child  care  facilities  inspected 

587 

627 

644 

680 

Community  ba.sed   residential  facilities 
inspected 

272 

346 

350 

216 

Construction  inspections 

16.262 

16.486 

16,800 

16,800 

Electrical  inspections 

17.453 

14.843 

17,000 

17,000 

Enforcement  Closure-Consumer  Cases 

520 

1.000 

421 

500 

Enforcement  closure-Regulatory  cases 

1.698 

1,637 

1,000 

600 

219 

438 

160 

170 

Housing  inspections 

43.000 

43,780 

45,000 

45,000 

Inspection  of  fixed  food  establishments 

12,899 

12,624 

13,500 

13,550 

Insurance  Licenses 

27,000 

20,489 

23.500 

24,000 

Investigative  actions  closed 

2.385 

2,572 

2.560 

2,600 

Major  plans  approved 

820 

825 

850 

850 

Occupational  &  professional  licenses 

46.079 

32,834 

39.000 

37,000 

Rental  housing  act  clients  served 

29.065 

33.594 

35.000 

35,000 

Economi^Jevelopmen^n^Jegination^TS 
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Table  V 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (CR) 


Expoidtture  Type 

SUfTIng  (FTE) 

Funiing  ($000)                                   | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

Personal  Services 

1 

Regular  Pa; 

524.6 

563.0 

553.0 

540.0 

18.365 

18.595 

18.340 

18.114 

Other  Pa; 

23.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

756 

60 

60 

60 

Additional  Gros  Pa; 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

212 

4 

4 

4 

Fringe  Benefits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3,017 

3.235 

3.195 

2,893 

ToUl  Personal  Services 

548  3 

563,0 

553.0 

540.0 

22.350 

21.894 

21.599 

21.071 

NonPersonal  Services 

1 

Supplies 

195 

233 

233 

233 

En  erg; 

9 

31 

31 

31 

Communicatioiis 

317 

313 

313 

313 

BuUdlng  Rent 

373 

248 

248 

179 

Other  Services  &  Charges 

2.287 

\SU 

1.914 

1263 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Equipment 

758 

991 

591 

181 

Total  NonPersonai  Services 

1,Q42 

3.330 

3.330 

2200 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

548.1 

561.0 

553,0 

540,0 

26^92 

25.224 

24,929 

23271 

l!:conomic  Uevelopment  and  Kegulation  •  M 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 

OF 

HOWARD  C.  DAVENPORT,  CHAIRMAN 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JUNE  6,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  opening  statement  to 
you  today  in  support  of  the  FY  1994  revised  and  FY  1995  budgets  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission.  I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge 
for  the  hearing  record  Commissioner  Edward  M.  Meyers;  Commissioner 
Agnes  M.  Alexander;  our  General  Counsel,  Daryl  L.  Avery;  our 
Executive  Director,  Dr.  Phylicia  Fauntleroy  Bowman;  and  our 
Comptroller,  Daphne  D.  McKoy,  as  well  as  Richard  Huriaux,  Deputy 
Executive  Director  for  Regulatory  Matters;  Jesse  P.  Clay,  Jr., 
Deputy  Executive  Director  for  Administration;  Anna  Flores,  Director 
of  Consumer  Services;  Dr.  Robert  Loube,  Director  of  Economics; 
Norman  Reiser,  Director  of  Accounting  and  Finance  and  James 
Whitescarver,  Director  of  Securities. 

The  Commission's  FY  1994  revised  and  FY  1995  budget  requests 
represent  the  funding  levels  required  to  continue  our  mandate  of 
ensuring  safe  and  reliable  utility  services  at  just  and  reasonable 
rates  for  District  ratepayers  and  to  strengthen  our  securities 
licensing  and  enforcement  efforts.  Our  FY  1994  revised  and  FY  1995 
budget  requests  also  accept  the  challenge  to  identify  new  and 
improved  sources  of  much-needed  revenue  for  the  District  Treasury, 
thus  exemplifying  our  ongoing  commitment  to  management  efficiency 
and  strict  financial  controls  as  we  fully  support  the  goals  of  "one 
state,  one  government." 

Specifically,  the  FY  1994  revised  budget  for  the  Public 
Service  Commission  remains  unchanged  at  $5,686,000  and  88  FTE 
positions.  Similarly,  there  is  no  change  to  the  total  of  88  full- 
time  equivalent  (FTE)  positions  or  the  $164,000  and  two  FTE 
positions  as  funded  by  nonappropriated  budget  authority.  The 
$164,000  consists  of  $87,000  and  two  FTE  positions  for  the  federal 
Pipeline  Safety  grant,  $21,000  for  the  Commission's  Auditor 
Assessment  activities  and  $56,000  for  our  printing  and  document 
reproduction  costs. 

The  FY  1995  appropriated  budget  request  of  $6,028,000  and  91 
FTE  positions  reflects  an  increase  of  $342,000  and  three  new  FTE 
positions;  there  is  no  change  to  the  $164,000  and  two  FTE  positions 
as  funded  by  nonappropriated  budget  authority.  Included  in  the 
appropriated  increase  of  $342,000  is  $52,000  for  one  DS-14 
Environmental  Engineer  position  to  achieve  the  Commission's 
programmatic  goals  in  the  areas  of  environmental  and  energy 
efficiency;  $37,000  for  a  DS-12  Chief  Examiner  and  $31,000  for  a 
DS-11  Securities  Analyst  to  implement  the  proposed  revenue- 
generating  amendments  to  the  D.C.  Securities  Act;  $32,000  for  the 
annual ization  costs  of  the  three  consumer  services  positions 
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approved  in  FY  1993  for  the  Pay  Telephone  Program,  and  $76,000  to 
fund  the  two  new  positions  approved  in  FY  1994  to  implement  the 
Investment  Adviser's  Act. 

Also  requested  for  FY  1995  is  $114,000  for  the  salary 
adjustments  required  to  provide  upward  mobility  opportunities  so 
that  the  Commission  can  continue  to  attract  and  retain  experienced, 
highly-skilled  utility  and  securities  trained  employees  within 
government  service.  Attachment  A  to  my  opening  statement  is  a 
sample  of  the  type  of  employee  the  Commission  always  strives  to 
recruit  and  retain  to  help  carry  out  our  dual  regulatory  mandates. 

While  achieving  the  agency's  overall  mission,  the  Commission 
will  continue  to  focus  the  majority  of  its  resources  on  utilities 
regulation  -  which  is  one  of  the  Commission's  revenue-generating 
programs,  as  the  Utilities  Regulation  Division  is  funded  dollar- 
for-dollar  by  reimbursements  from  the  regulated  utility  companies. 
Similarly,  and  ecjually  as  important,  the  cost  of  the  program 
activities  of  the  Securities  Licensing  and  Enforcement  Division  is 
more  than  offset  by  revenue  collections  that  are  deposited  directly 
into  the  District  Treasury. 

During  FY  1994,  FY  1995  and  beyond,  the  workload  and  service 
demands  of  utilities  regulation  and  securities  licensing  and 
enforcement  remains  heavy.  Within  the  context  of  demand-side 
management  and  least -cost  planning,  the  Commission  will  remain  a 
leader  in  new  developments  in  the  environmental  impact  arena,  and 
we  propose  the  addition  of  a  DS-14  Environmental  Engineer.  This 
position  will  achieve  the  Commission's  programmatic  goals  in  the 
areas  of  environmental  and  energy  efficiency.  This  Engineer  will 
plan,  develop,  enforce  and  evaluate  complex  and  comprehensive 
utility  conservation  programs.  Duties  and  responsibilities  will 
include  preparing  the  environmental  impact  statements  required  for 
energy  facilities  such  as  cogeneration  plants,  utility  electrical 
plants  and  transmission  lines. 

In  the  area  of  utility  rate  cases,  the  DS-14  Environmental 
Engineer  will  consider  the  environmental  factors  of  regulating 
electricity  and  gas  producers  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  issues 
which  have  become  increasingly  important  with  the  passage  of 
federal  legislation  such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1992  and  new  rules 
related  to  toxins  as  promulgated  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Environmental  policy  is  an  important  part  of  the 
Commission's  least-cost  planning  strategy.  Among  the  Engineer's 
conservation  responsibilities  will  be  to  evaluate  the  companies' 
■claims  for  literally  millions  of  dollars  in  so-called  "lost 
revenues"  and  "incentives"  resulting  from  the  implementation  of 
demand-side  programs. 

In  terms  of  the  Commission's  securities  licensing  and 
enforcement  activities,  in  FY  1994  the  Commission  has  achieved  the 
successful  implementation  of  the  revenue-generating  Investment 
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Adviser's  Act.  In  FY  1995,  a  major  focus  will  also  be  the 
successful  implementation  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  D.C. 
Securities  Act.  The  new  positions  of  DS-12  Chief  Examiner  and  DS- 
11  Securities  Analyst  will  implement  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
D.C.  Securities  Act.  The  most  significant  amendment  will  add  a 
requirement  that  securities  issues  be  registered  with  the 
Commission  if  offered  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  registration  of  securities  issues  is  a  highly  labor- 
intensive  undertaking  which,  together  with  exhibits,  frequently 
number  several  hundred  pages  of  detailed  information.  The 
registration  process  also  frequently  entails  amendments  to  the 
original  filing,  which  must  be  reviewed  in  their  entirety  to  assure 
compliance  with  all  applicable  rules  and  regulations.  As  a  direct 
result  of  the  proposed  amendments,  the  Commission's  revenues  will 
likely  increase  by  as  much  as  $1,000,000  for  the  District  Treasury. 

Therefore,  full  funding  of  the  Commission's  FY  1994  revised 
and  FY  1995  budget  requests  is  critical,  as  we  continue  to  be 
confronted  with  extremely  challenging  issues  which  require  that  we 
marshall  our  full  resources  to  successfully  accomplish  our 
regulatory  and  enforcement  mandates. 

For  example,  on  March  4,  1994,  the  Public  Service  Commission 
issued  its  ruling  in  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company's  (PEPCO) 
initial  request  for  a  $101,756,000  rate  increase.  As  a  step 
towards  keeping  the  average  District  electric  bill  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  country,  the  Commission  voted  to  grant  PEPCO  an 
increase  of  $23,234,000.  Given  current  financial  market  conditions 
and  the  demonstrated  need  for  increased  capacity  necessary  to 
generate  electricity,  the  average  increase  of  $1.34  in  a 
residential  monthly  PEPCO  bill  is  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
provide  safe  and  reliable  electric  service  to  District  of  Columbia 
ratepayers . 

For  the  Bell  Atlantic  -  DC  Company,  formerly  the  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac  Telephone  Company,  on  December  21,  1993,  the  Public  Service 
Commission  released  a  decision  authorizing  the  Bell  Atlantic  -  DC 
Company  to  increase  its  rates  by  $15.8  million,  a  4.5%  increase 
over  existing  revenues  and  40%  of  C&P's  request.  Bell  Atlantic  - 
DC  had  initially  requested  an  increase  of  $39.6  million,  which  was 
later  reduced  to  $35.1  million.  The  increase  awarded  is 
significant,  given  that  basic  residential  rates  remained  unchanged. 
Moreover,  the  4.5%  revenue  increase  must  be  recovered  through 
increases  to  business  rates  and  discretionary  residential  telephone 
services . 

Under  the  Commission's  Order,  the  business  message  unit  rate 
changed  from  6.5  cents  to  7.25  cents  per  call.  This  is 
substantially  less  that  the  9.4  cents  rate  requested  by  Bell 
Atlantic  -DC,  and  well  below  the  9.6  cent  per  message  unit  rate 
currently  in  effect  in  Virginia  and  the  9.3  cent  per  message  unit 
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rate  in  effect  in  Maryland.  Business  access  line  rates  also 
increased  to  approximately  $12.31,  up  from  the  existing  level  of 
$11.22.  This  is  the  first  time  that  business  access  line  rates 
have  been  increased  in  the  District  of  Columbia  since  1985. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  increase  is  directly  linked  to  C&P's  efforts 
to  modernize  its  network  and  provide  services  in  today's  complex, 
information-driven  business  world. 

In  addition  to  business  rates,  the  Commission  has  approved  an 
increase  of  5  cents  for  local  coin  telephone  calls,  from  20  cents 
to  25  cents.  Bell  Atlantic  -  DC  had  requested  a  rate  of  35  cents 
per  call,  but  the  Commission  rejected  this  higher  rate  based  upon 
the  possibility  that  a  35  cent  rate  could  deny  District  ratepayers 
public  access  to  the  telephone  network.  Even  though  the  25  cent 
(or  higher)  telephone  rate  has  been  imposed  throughout  the  nation 
in  40  of  the  50  states,  the  Commission  remains  firmly  committed  to 
providing  affordable  utility  service  at  just  and  reasonable  rates, 
and  as  such  rejected  C&P's  35  cents  proposal  in  this  regard.  In 
addition  to  business  and  coin  rates,  the  Commission's  Order 
authorized  rate  increases  and  decreases  to  a  variety  of  specialized 
services  such  as  custom  calling  services  and  call  completion 
services  at  the  levels  requested  by  Bell  Atlantic  -  DC. 

Inasmuch  as  Bell  Atlantic  -  DC  demonstrated  a  significant 
deterioration  in  its  earnings  as  a  direct  result  of  its  investments 
to  improve  the  District's  telecommunications  network,  the  December 
21,  1993  Order  limited  Bell  Atlantic  -DC  to  an  overall  rate  of 
return  of  9.69%.  Bell  Atlantic  -  DC  had  requested  a  return  of 
10.43%.  Similarly,  the  Commission  also  reduced  Bell  Atlantic  - 
DCs  request  for  a  return  on  equity  from  12.5%  to  11.45%. 

The  PSC  is  giving  special  attention  to  improving  the  telephone 
penetration  rate  -  the  percentage  of  households  with  telephone 
service  -  in  the  District.  In  November,  1992,  this  rate  had  fallen 
to  85  percent.  With  the  help  of  Commission-mandated  three  year 
freeze  on  basic  residential  rates,  a  $3  rate  for  low  income 
households,  a  $1  dollar  rate  for  senior  citizens  and  special 
surveys  of  households  without  telephone  service  to  identify  reasons 
for  the  decline,  the  rate  in  November  1993  stood  at  92.1  percent  - 
a  seven  percentage  point  increase  in  just  one  year.  Our 
proactive,  consumer-oriented  efforts  will  continue  to  achieve  an 
even  higher  penetration  rate,  including  implementation  on 
June  1994  of  a  new  rate  for  persons  who  have  fallen  behind  in  their 
utility  payments,  thus  preventing  disconnection  to  every  extent 
possible. 

On  January  14,  1994,  Washington  Gas,  District  of  Columbia 
Division  (WG)  filed  an  application  with  the  Commission  for 
authority  to  increase  existing  rates  and  charges  for  gas  service. 
1994.  The  Commission's  previous  WG  decision  was  issued  on  October 
8,  1993. 
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In  the  previous  decision,  the  Commission  granted  WG  a  $4.5 
million  increase  out  of  the  $24.5  million  originally  requested. 
The  rate  increase  granted  to  WG  represented  a  2.6%  increase,  a 
significant  reduction  from  the  13.2%  requested. 

For  the  average  heating/cooling  gas  customer,  the  PSC's  ruling 
resulted  in  a  $1.60  per  month  increase.  For  the  average 
heating/cooling  commercial  customer,  the  rate  increase  resulted  in 
a  $20.10  increase  on  a  monthly  basis.  With  respect  to  D.C.'s  low- 
income  gas  customers,  the  PSC  ruling  caused  the  rate  discount  in 
the  Residential  Essential  Service  (RES)  program  to  increase  from 
16%  to  20%  on  the  first  150  therms  used.  The  program  was  also 
extended  by  one  month  l:rom  November  to  April.  In  the  past,  the  RES 
discount  ran  from  November  from  March.  These  changes  contributed 
to  a  larger  discount,  from  $120  a  year  to  $142  a  year,  for  low- 
income  gas  consumers.  Now  our  annual  discounts  for  low-income 
consumers  for  gas,  electric  and  telephones  are  at  a  combined  level 
of  $370,  which  is  the  nation's  highest. 

Moreover,  the  Commission  approved  a  rate  of  return  of  9.86% 
instead  of  the  10.6%  requested  by  WG  and  lowered  WG's  return  on 
common  equity  to  11.5%,  which  reflects  current  market  conditions. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  2.6%  rate  increase  was  driven  by 
WG's  energy  conservation  efforts.  Washington  Gas  has  engaged  in 
energy  conservation  since  1988,  and  inasmuch  as  energy  conservation 
helps  to  lower  rates  in  the  long-run  and  provides  for  a  cleaner 
environment,  WG  was  allowed  to  recover  most  of  its  past 
conservation  costs.  The  Commission's  decision  also  provided  WGL 
with  cost  recovery  related  to  the  past  clean  up  activities  for  its 
East  Station,  adopted  a  progressive  phase- in  approach  for  post- 
retirement  benefits  that  will  be  reflected  in  rates  over  the  next 
twenty  years  and  required  WG  to  more  specifically  show  the  benefits 
of  its  cost  containment  activities  in  the  future. 

Since  I  last  submitted  my  opening  statement  to  this  Committee 
in  support  of  our  prior  budget  request,  the  Commission  has  achieved 
many  operational  milestones. 

In  the  area  of  utility  regulation,  in  June  1993  the  Commission 
initiated  its  highly  successful  "Take  It  To  The  Streets"  weekly 
campaign  which  continued  through  the  end  of  September.  Staff  from 
the  Commission,  the  three  utilities,  the  D.C.  Energy  Office  and  the 
Office  of  the  People's  Counsel  held  sidewalk  seminars  in  all  wards 
throughout  the  District  to  inform  and  educate  citizens  of  the 
availability  of  utility  rate  discount  and  energy  conservation 
programs.  Commission  staff  distributed  brochures,  in  English  and 
Spanish,  describing  the  utility  discount  energy  conservation 
programs.  The  1994  campaign  is  currently  underway,  with  the  first 
two  seminars  held  at  18th  &  Columbia  Road,  NW  and  3101  Martin 
Luther  King  Avenue,  SE.  Commissioners  and  staff  have  also 
participated  in  several  "Utility  Discount  Days"  throughout  the 
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District  designed  to  sign  up  eligible  low- income  residents  for  the 
various  discount  programs  offered  by  the  three  utilities.  The  one 
held  in  Ward  5  at  Israel  Baptist  Church  on  October  14,  1993  reached 
a  record  1,200  citizens  in  one  day.  More  recently,  on  January  29, 
1994,  one  was  held  in  Ward  1  at  Lincoln  Junior  High  School  where 
both  English-speaking  and  Spanish  speaking  residents  were  targeted. 
The  next  one  is  being  planned  for  September  1994  in  Ward  7. 

The  Commission  has  also  greatly  increased  its'  citizen 
outreach  program  through  participation  in  ANC  and  civic  association 
meetings.  The  number  of  outreach  activities  doubled  to  nearly  100 
over  the  past  year.  These  meetings  included  energy  conservation 
seminars  in  each  and  every  ward  and  involved  both  the  English  and 
Spanish  speaking  citizenry. 

To  enhance  public  awareness  of  the  Commission-mandated 
programs,  fifteen  (15)  videos  have  been  prepared  and  some  are  aired 
on  Channel  16  to  advertise  the  discount  and  energy  conservation 
programs.  These  videos  are  also  used  in  the  community  meeting 
presentations.  A  slide  presentation  was  also  developed  and  has 
been  very  well  received  as  people  learn  more  about  our  mission. 
The  English  version  of  our  quarterly  publication,  the  Utility 
Bulletin.  is  distributed  to  over  300  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Commissions,  all  of  the  civic  associations  and  the  Consumer  Utility 
Board.  Equally  as  important,  the  Spanish  version  is  distributed  to 
over  70  Hispanic  organizations.  Finally,  public  service 
announcements  appear  throughout  the  year  on  cable  channels  13  and 
25. 

The  Commission  also  continues  to  closely  monitor  and  take 
decisive  action  to  resolve  the  payphone  complaints  as  reported  to 
our  payphone  complaint  hotline.  From  the  inception  of  the  program 
in  October  1991  to  the  end  of  1993,  329  complaints  had  been 
received,  of  which  169  were  called  into  737-4PSC,  our  special 
hotline  number  that  now  appears  on  every  public  payphone.  Out  of 
13,000  payphones  in  the  District,  nearly  200  have  been  converted 
from  two  way  service  to  one  way  service  and  178  have  been  removed. 

To  ensure  wider  representation  from  the  community.  On  October 
8,  1993,  the  Commission  modified  its  payphone  complaint  resolution 
process  to  require  a  formal  hearing  within  60  days  of  the  date  of 
the  informal  hearing  only  if  an  accord  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
parties  at  the  informal  hearing.  As  of  October  8,  1993,  at  least 
three  complainants  must  request  a  formal  hearing.  Other  changes 
include  that  the  Office  of  the  People's  Counsel  must  file,  on 
behalf  of  at  least  one  complainant,  a  petition  for  a  formal 
hearing.  The  Commission  must  subsequently  determine  that  a  formal 
hearing  would  be  in  the  public  interest,  or  following  the  formal 
hearing,  but  no  later  than  45  days  after  the  informal  hearing,  an 
Advisory  Neighborhood  Commission,  pursuant  to  a  meeting  and  a  valid 
vote,  files  a  request  for  a  formal  hearing  with  the  Commission. 
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Meanwhile,  our  Consumer  Services  staff  continues  to  serve 
citizens  in  need  through  our  ongoing  utility  complaint  handling 
program.  In  1993,  1,666  complaints  were  received,  an  increase  of 
42%  over  the  1,173  in  the  preceding  year.  With  the  hiring  of  two 
Spanish-speaking  consumer  specialists,  including  the  new  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Services,  the  number  of  complaints 
handled  from  Spanish-speaking  residents  nearly  tripled  over  the 
last  year,  from  99  to  272.  Despite  these  increases,  staff  continue 
to  resolve  these  complaints  in  one  day,  on  average.  District 
ratepayers  were  saved  a  total  of  $36,576.00. 

Still  other  successes  in  the  area  of  consumer  outreach  include 
the  Commission's  first  "infomercial"  video  for  broadcast  on  Channel 
16,  to  inform  D.C.  citizens  about  conservation  and  discount 
programs.  The  video  has  been  produced  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 
The  new,  updated  Consumer  Bill  of  Rights  is  also  available  in 
Spanish  and  English  and  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Associations  (ANC's),  civic  associations  and  Spanish 
speaking  organizations. 

Another  area  of  achievement  I  would  like  to  highlight  is  the 
impact  of  using  in-house  attorneys  as  opposed  to  legal  consultants 
for  the  Commission's  legal  workload.  As  a  result  of  the 
Commission's  policy  to  rely  more  heavily  on  in-house  counsel,  the 
Commission  saved  over  $400,000  in  legal  expenses  related  to  utility 
regulation.  Moreover,  our  legal  staff  prepared  1,122  decisional 
memoranda  and  200  orders.  These  numbers  are  quite  significant 
given  the  extremely  complex  issues  which  faced  the  Commission  in  FY 
1993. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  Commissions  ensures  that  ratepayers 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  protected.  In  FY  1993,  the 
Commission  intervened  in  11  dockets  at  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC) ,  6  proceedings  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (FCC)  ,  and  1  appeal  before  the  federal 
courts . 

In  terms  of  our  securities  licensing  and  enforcement  efforts, 
the  Commission  has  continued  to  aggressively  pursue  its  goals,  as 
well  as  fully  implement  the  revenue-generating  Investment  Adviser's 
Act  of  1992.  Thus,  D.C.  citizens  are  now  better  protected  from 
unscrupulous  dealings  of  investment  advisers  and  their  agents. 
Year-to-date  revenue  for  this  successful  program  has  been  $148,070, 
and  is  expected  to  reach  in  excess  of  $175,000  for  FY  1994  and  over 
$200,000  in  FY  1995.  All  licensing  fees  and  any  future  fines  for 
our  regulatory  efforts  involving  investment  advisers  are  deposited 
directly  into  the  District  Treasury. 

Yet  another  area  of  significant  achievement  that  benefits  the 
District  Treasury  is  the  annual  collection  of  revenue  from 
securities  licensing  and  enforcement.  In  FY  1993,  a  total  of 
$1,361,945  in  securities  licensing  and  renewal  fees  and  $59,500  in 
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securities  fines  was  collected.  FY  1994  year-to-date  revenue  for 
securities  licensing  has  been  $1,622,740.  For  securities  fines,  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  report  that  on  January  3,  1994,  a  $500,000 
settlement  check  was  deposited  into  the  District  Treasury  as  the 
District  of  Columbia's  share  of  fines  levied  against  Prudential 
Securities,  Inc.  in  settlement  of  a  multi-state  task  force 
investigation  regarding  violations  of  securities  laws  as  they 
pertain  to  the  offer  and  sale  of  limited  partnership  securities 
during  the  period  January  1,  1980  through  December  31,  1990. 

In  summary,  the  FY  1994  revised  and  FY  1995  budget  requests 
demonstrate  the  Commission's  determination  to  strengthen  our 
proactive  role  in  areas  which  impact  the  ecology/physical 
environment,  thus  having  a  direct  link  to  utility  rates.  Within 
the  context  of  demand-side  management  and  least-cost  planning,  the 
proposed  funding  levels  ensure  that  the  Commission  remains  a  leader 
in  new  developments  in  the  environmental  impact  arena. 

For  our  securities  licensing  and  enforcement  efforts,  the 
Commission's  budget  proposals  provide  adequate  funding  to 
successfully  implement  revenue-generating  amendments  to  the  D.C. 
Securities  Act.  Upon  full  implementation  of  these  proposed 
amendments,  the  District  Government  will  reap  the  benefits  of  as 
much  as  $1,000,000  in  new  revenue,  a  ratio  of  almost  seven-to-one 
for  each  dollar  expended  on  the  registration  of  securities  issues. 

This  concludes  my  opening  statement  in  support  of  the  FY  1994 
revised  and  FY  1995  budget  requests  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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ATTACHMENT  A 
PROFILES  OF  COMMISSION  EMPLOYEES 

In  support  of  the  Commission's  ongoing  efforts  to  hire  and  retain 
the  best  employees  to  carry  out  our  regulatory  mandate,  the 
following  is  a  "sampling"  of  Commission  employees  that  we 
successfully  recruited  into  government  service  within  the  last  four 
fiscal  years. 

Office  of  Commissioner  Meyers 

Anthony  McKnight,  Technical  Assistant.  Education:  J.D.,  1989  - 
Boston  College,  B.C.P,  1986  -  Howard  University,  School  of  City 
Planning.  Previously  served  as  Counsel  for  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Utilities  and  Assistant  Counsel,  City  of 
Cambridge  Rent  Control  Board  in  Massachusetts. 

Office  of  Commissioner  Alexander 

Coralette  Marshall,  Technical  Assistant.  B.A.,  1989  -  University 
of  Maryland,  J.D.,  1993  Howard  University,  Merit  Scholarship 
Recipient  1990,  1991,  1992  and  1993.  Judge  Lloyd  O.  Brown 
Scholarship  Recipient  1992.  Nearly  two  years  experience  in 
drafting  utility  orders  of  the  Pubic  Service  Commission  with  the 
law  firm  of  Webster  Se  Fredrickson. 


Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Lawrence  Crocker,  Deputy  General  Counsel.  Education:  B.A.,  1978  - 
Washington  &  Lee  University,  J.D.,  1989  -  Howard  University.  Mr. 
Crocker  was  the  recipient  of  the  Earl  H.  Davis  Outstanding  Advocacy 
Law  Trustee  Scholarship,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Communications 
Skills  program.  He  previously  served  as  an  attorney  with  the 
California  law  firm  of  Gray,  Gary,  Ames  and  Frye,  and  as  a  staff 
attorney  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Utilities. 


Presley  R.  Reed,  Jr.,  Attorney-Advisor.  Education:  B.A.,  1977  - 
Boston  University,  J.D.,  1987  -  University  of  Texas.  Mr.  Reed's 
previous  experience  included  a  legal  internship  with  the  Law 
Department,  City  of  Austin,  Texas  and  as  an  attorney  with  the 
Office  of  Public  Utility  Counsel  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Josephine  Scarlett-Simmons,  Attorney-Advisor.  Education:  B.A., 
1982  -  Howard  University,  J.D.,  1988  -  Howard  University.  Ms. 
Scarlett -Simmons  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards,  including 
the  National  Dean's  List,  the  Gannett  Scholarship,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Scholarship,  the  Jack  Olender  Advocacy  Award,  and  was  an 
Outstanding  Young  Women  of  America.  Previous  experience  included 
clerkships  at  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission  and  the 
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Offica  of  th«  a«nT>l  Coun»»l  (Contlnu«d) 

Jos«phlna  Scarl«tt-Sliiimona,  Attomay-Advlsor  con't. 

Education:  B.A.,  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  and  as  an 
associate/attorney  at  the  law  firm  of  Reed,  Smith,  Shaw,  and 
McClay. 

Pamela  J.  Mills,  At tomay- Advisor.  Education:  B.A.,  1979  -  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Plattsburgh,  M.A.,  1980  -  Columbia 
University,  J.D.,  1987  -  Boston  College.  Previous  experience 
included  a  legal  internship  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transit 
Authority,  and  as  a  Hearing  Officer  with  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Utilities. 

Milton  Brown,  Attomey-Adviaor.  Education:  J.D.,  1989  -  University 
of  Virginia,  B.A.,  1980  Old  Dominion  University,  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  Previously  served  as  a  Litigation  Associate  for  Reed, 
Smith,  Shaw  &  McClay  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Vada  Shamald-Dean,  At  tomay- Advisor.  Education:  B.A.,  1993  - 
University  of  North  Carolina,  J.D.,  1989  -  University  of  North 
Carolina  Law  School.  Previous  experience  included  positions  as 
Legislative  Intern,  Coalition  for  Progressive  Legislation,  Legal 
Intern  for  two  law  firms.  Conference  Coordinator  for  the  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executive,  Research  Analyst 
for  the  Maryland  National  Park  Police,  Program  Manager/Attorney  for 
the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives,  and 
Attorney,  Office  of  the  People's  Counsel. 

Sanford  Speight,  Attorney-Advisor.  Education:  J.D.  1984  -  Howard 
University  School  of  Law,  B.A.  1981  -  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  Previously  served  as  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  for  the  Office  of  the  Government  Corporation  Counsel,  and 
as  a  Staff  Attorney  for  the  Legal  Aid  Society. 

Jeffrey  Stewart,  Attorney- Advisor.  Education:  B.A.,  1982  -  Howard 
University.  Ten  Years  Experience  in  handling  administrative  and 
environmental  Cases  in  the  metropolitan  area  with  the  Law  Firm  of 
Wilbon  &  Associates,  Anderson  &  Gunn,  Mudd  &  Mudd,  and  the  Inter- 
America  Research  Association. 

Anthony  Wilson,  Attorney-Advisor.  Education:  Georgetown 
University  -  School  of  Law,  Masters  of  Law  Taxation,  1992  -  The 
University  of  Texas,  at  Austin,  School  of  Law  -  1987,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  PA  -  School  of  Business,  B.A.  1981. 
Served  as  an  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Superior  Court. 
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Office  of  the  Executive  Director 

Lillian  Bethea,  Databasa  Spaclallat.     Education:   B.S.,  1965 

Fayetteville  State,  B.S.  Durham  Business  College,  1980.  University 

of  the  District  of  Columbia.   Ms.  Bethea  previously  served  as  a 

systems  Analyst  at  Systems  Engineering  &  Management  Association  and 

a  Computer  Specialist  Systems  Administration  at  the  D.C.  Board  of 

Education. 


Office  of  Economics 

Dr.  Robert  Loube,  Director  o£  Economics.  Education:  B.S.,  1969  - 
University  of  Maryland,  M.A.,  1971  -  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Ph.D.,  1983  -  Michigan  State  University.  Previous  experience 
included  positions  as  Professor,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Consultant,  Argonne  Laboratories,  and  Regulatory  Analyst,  Indiana 
Utility  Regulatory  Commission. 

Dr.  Grace  Hu,  Senior  Economist.  Education:  B.A.,  1979  -  National 
Taiwan  University,  M.A.,  1982  -  University  of  Delaware,  M.S.,  1985 
-  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ph.D.,  1986  -  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Honors  and  awards  included  the 
International  Youth  Achievement  Award,  the  Dean's  list  of 
Distinguished  Students  at  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  and  the  Honor 
Roll  at  Taiwan  University.  Previous  positions  include  Professor 
and  Lecturer,  National  Taiwan  University,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
the  University  of  Delaware,  and  Senior  Econometric/Statistician  for 
the  Washington  Consulting  Group. 

Dr.  D.  Das  Purlcayastha,  Econometrician.  Education:  B.S.,  1973  - 
Gauhati  University,  M.S.,  1982  -  Gauhati  University,  M.S.,  1981  - 
Merrut  University,  M.A.  ,  1984  -  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  Ph.D.,  1987  -  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 
Previous  experience  includes  Senior  Economist  at  the  Indian 
Statistical  Research  Institute  and  Argonne  National  Laboratories. 

Dr.  Yong  Yoon,  Economist.  Education:  B.S.,  1967  -  Seoul  National 
University,  Ph.D.,  1982  -  University  of  Florida,  Ph.D.,  1986  - 
Northwestern  University.  Previous  experience  includes  instructor 
at  the  College  of  St.  Catherine  and  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Mercia  Arnold,  Economist/Computer  Programmer.  Education:  B.A., 
1984  -  Harvard  University,  M.A. ,  1986  -  Harvard  University.  Honors 
and  awards  include  National  Science  Foundation  Fellow,  National 
Merit  Scholar,  and  Washington  University  Fellow.  Previous 
experience  includes  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Economics  at  the  Community 
College  of  Philadelphia,  Associate  Analyst  in  Economics,  Senior 
Economics   Analyst  and  Load  Research  Analyst,  PEPCO. 
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Dr.  Ola  Oyefusl,  Economist.  Education:  B.S.,  1984  -  Morgan  State 
University,  M.A.,  1985  -  Morgan  State  University,  Ph.D.,  1991  - 
George  Mason  University.  Honors  and  awards  include  the  DeCosta 
Fellowship.  Previous  experience  includes  Instructor  of  Morgan 
State  University,  Financial  Research  Associates,  Analyst  at  the 
Center  for  Study  of  Public  Choice,  Instructor  at  George  Mason 
University,  Post  Doctoral  Fellow  at  George  Mason  University. 

Office  of  Engineering 

M.  Whiting  Thayar,  Public  Utilitiaa  Bnginaar.  Education:  B.S., 
1952  -  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Previous  experience  includes 
Senior  Engineer  at  MCI,  Systems  Design/Network  Engineer  Southern 
Bell,  Systems  Design  and  Troubleshooter,  New  York  Telephone, 
Systems  Designer,  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories,  and  Network  Operations 
Planner  at  New  York  Telephone. 

Robert  Hansen,  Piiblic  Utilities  Engineer.  Education:  B.S.,  1957  - 
Utah  State  University.  Previous  experience  includes  Director, 
Arizona  Public  Service  Commission,  Lead  Electrical  Engineer, 
Arizona  Public  Service  Commission,  Senior  Management  Cost  Analyst, 
Telecommunications  Director,  Arizona  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
Project  Manager,  Philco-Ford  Corporation,  Project  Engineer,  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company,  and  Communications  Consultant,  Utah  State 
University. 

Office  of  Accounting  and  Finance 

Brown  Judith,  Financial  Analyst  Education:  MBA.,  1979  George 
Washington  University,  B.A.,  1966  Dension  University.  Previously 
served  as  a  consultant  at  Olson  and  Company  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  a  Program  Analyst  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 

Larry  Coates,  Financial  Analyst.  Education:  B.A.,  1967  -  Howard 
University,  M.B.A.  1974  -  University  of  Scranton.  Previous 
experience  includes  Cost  Accountant  and  Planner  Manager,  Financial 
Planner  and  Accountant,  IBM  Corporation. 

Rodney  Wilson,  Auditor.  Education:  B.S.,  1980  -  Lincoln 
University.  Honors  include  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Economics  Award  and 
Economics  Scholarship,  Lincoln  University.  Previous  experience 
includes  Tax  Accountant,  PEPCO,  Auditor,  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  Accountant,  Bert  Smith  &  Company,  Chartered,  and 
Data  Analyst,  Planning  Research  Corporation. 

Office  of  Consumer  Services 

Anna  Floras,  Director.  Education:  Canisius  College  B.A.,  1984  - 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Previously  served  as  a  Executive  Director  for 
the  National  Association  of  Consumer  Agency  Administrators  and  as 
a  Investigator  at  the  Arlington  County  Government  Office  of  Citizen 
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&  Consumer  Affairs.  Anna  also  is  a  member  of  the  consumer  advisory 
panel  of  MCI  Telecommunications,  Corp.  and  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Counseling  Service  of  Greater 
Washington. 

Patricia  Walker,  Bilingual  Consumer  Specialist.  Education:  B.A. 
Howard  University  -  1971,  Montgomery  Junior  College.  Previously 
served  as  a  Community  Service  Specialist  at  the  Commission  of 
Latino  Community  Development  and  as  a  Correspondence  Manager  at  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Mayor  for  Economic  Development. 

Office  of  the  Commission  Secretary 

Andrew  Kelly,  Pay  Phone  Investigator.  Education:  B.A.  1993  - 
Howard  University.  Previously  served  as  a  Security  Officer  for 
Walkins  Security  Agency  and  a  Police  Officer  for  Arlington  County 
Police  Department. 

Office  of  Securities 

Alison  Nixon,  Securities  Investigator.  Education:  B.A.  1984  - 
Spelman  College,  Previously  served  as  Accounts  Administrator  for 
Citizen's  Bank  of  MD,  Administer/  Investment  and  Benefits  and  six 
years  experience  as  Financial  Analyst/Planner.  Served  has  also 
served  as  a  Stockbroker  and  Securities  Specialist. 

Ashraf  Bhagat,  Securities  Assistant  Examiner.  Education:  B.A. 
with  Honors  1977  -  Jai  Hind  College,  Bombay,  India.  L.L.B.  -  1979 
Government  Law  College,  Bombay,  India.  Paralegal  Specialist, 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College  -  1991.  This  trained  attorney 
from  India  and  member  of  the  Pan-Asian  Women's  Organization  worked 
in  the  Commission  for  six  years  in  clerical  and  technical  positions 
before  becoming  an  Examiner.  She  gradually  assumed  more  duties  in 
each  of  her  positions  learning  every  function  of  an  examiner  as  she 
developed.  Ashraf  is  an  excellent  example  of  in-house  training  and 
upward  mobility. 
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Agency  Overview 
Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  is  to  ensure  safe,  reliable,  and  quality  utility  service 
at  just  and  reasonable  rates  for  District  of  Columbia  ratepayers.   The  agency's  responsibilities  also 
include  the  regulatory,  enforcement  and  prosecutorial  requirements  needed  to  effect  the  annual 
licensing  of  securities  broker-dealers,  agents  and  investment  advisors  operating  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Agency  Description 

The  Commission  has  ratemaking  and  other  regulatory  authority  over  the  electric,  gas  and  telephone 
companies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District.    Composed  of  three  appointed  full-time 
commissioners,  the  Commission  sits  as  a  body  in  hearings  when  making  determinations  upon  the 
applications  for  rate  and  service  changes  proposed  by  the  utility  companies.    In  carrying  out  the 
mandate  of  regulating  the  .securities  broker-dealers,  their  agents  and  investment  advisors  operating 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  securities  staff  members  work  very  closely  with  other  District, 
federal,  regional  and  national  securities  regulatory  bodies. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  carried  out  through  the  following  major  programs: 

■  Utilities  Regulation  -  To  fulfill  the  Commission's  mandate  of  ensuring  quality  utility  .service 
at  reasonable  rates,  the  Utilities  Regulation  Division  provides  expert  testimony  and  assists  the 
Commissioners  in  determining  the  impact  of  legal,  financial,  economic,  econometric  and 
engineering  matters  by  providing  detailed  analyses  of  the  designated  issues  contained  in  a 
utility  proceeding.    The  Utilities  Regulation  Division  also  monitors  the  utilities'  compliance 
with  three  Commission-approved  lifeline  programs  designed  for  needy  and  low-income  gas, 
electric  and  telephone  ratepayers. 

■  Securities  Licensing  and  Enforcement  -  Includes  the  annual  licensing  of  securities  broker- 
dealers,  agents  and  investment  advi.sors.    Regulatory  requirements  include  rulemaking,  the 
review  of  annually  audited  financial  statements,  broker-dealer  investigations,  inspections, 
opinion  letters  and  conference  agreements.    Enforcement  mechanisms  include  administrative 
proceedings,  injunctive  action,  criminal  prosecution,  penalties  and  fines. 

Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:   The  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $6,192,000  and  93.0  full- 
time  equivalent  (FTE)  positions,  an  increase  of  $342,000  and  an  increase  of  3.0  FTEs  over  the 
revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $6,028,000  and  91.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $342,000  and  an 
increase  of  3.0  FTEs  over  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $164,000  and  2.0  FTEs,  no  change  in  dollars  and  FTEs  from 
the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 
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FY  1994  Revised:   The  revised  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $5,850,000  and  90.0 

FTEs,  no  change  in  dollars  and  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget 

The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $5,686,000  and  88.0  FTEs,  no  change  in  dollars  and 

FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget 

The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $164,000  and  2.0  FTEs,  no  change  in  dollars  and 

FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget 

Major  changes  include  the  following: 

■  In  the  appropriated  FY  1995  proposed  budget,  an  increase  of  $342,000  and  three  new  FTE 

positions  is  requested.    Included  in  this  amount  is  $52,000  for  one  DS-14  Environmental 
Engineer  position  to  directly  address  the  Commission's  programmatic  goals  in  the  areas  of 
environmental  and  energy  efficiency;  $37,000  for  a  DS-12  Chief  Examiner  and  $31,000  for  a 
DS-11  Securities  Analyst  to  implement  the  proposed  revenue-generating  amendments  to  the 
D.C.  Securities  Act;  $32,000  for  the  annualization  costs  of  the  three  consumer  services 
positions  approved  in  FY  1993  for  the  Pay  Telephone  Program;  $76,000  to  fund  the  two  new 
positions  approved  in  FY  1994  to  implement  the  Investment  Advisor's  Act;  and  $114,000  for 
the  salary  adjustments  required  to  provide  upward  mobility  opportunities  so  that  the 
Commission  can  continue  to  attract  and  retain  highly-skilled  utility  and  securities  industry 
trained  employees  within  government  service. 

Budget  Strategy  &  Impacts 

Strategy:    In  FY  1995,  the  workload  and  service  demands  of  the  regulatory  requirements  of  utilities 
regulation  and  securities  licensing  and  enforcement  will  continue.   Fiscal  year  1995  demonstrates  the 
Commission's  determination  to  strengthen  its  proactive  role  in  areas  which  impact  the 
ecology/physical  environment  thus  having  a  direct  link  to  future  utility-related  construction  and 
ultimately  utility  rates.    Within  the  context  of  demand-side  management  as  related  to  least-cost 
planning,  the  FY  1995  budget  level  wiU  allow  the  Commission  to  remain  a  leader  in  new 
developments  in  the  environmental  impact  arena.    While  achieving  the  department's  overall  mission, 
the  agency  wUl  continue  to  focus  the  majority  of  its  resources  on  utilities  regulation  -  which  is  one 
of  the  Commission's  revenue-generating  programs.    The  Utilities  Regulation  Division  is  funded 
doUar-for-doUar  by  reimbursements  from  the  regulated  utility  companies. 

In  terms  of  the  Commission's  securities  licensing  and  enforcement  activities,  a  major  focus  in 
FY  1995  will  be  the  successful  implementation  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  D.C.  Securities  Act 
The  most  significant  amendment  will  add  a  requirement  that  seciuities  issues  offered  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  registered  with  the  Commission.    As  a  direct  result  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  D.C.  Securities  Act  the  Commission's  revenue  generating  capabilities  wiU  likely  increase  to 
return  as  much  as  $1,000,000  in  new  revenue  to  the  District  govemment  treasury,  a  ratio  of  almost 
seven-to-one  for  each  dollar  expended  on  the  registration  of  securities  issues. 

Impacts:    In  F^  1995,  the  Commission's  request  of  $6,028,000  and  91.0  FTE  positions  emphasizes 
a  commitment  to  management  efficiency,  provides  adequate  funding  to  continue  to  aggressively 
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pursue  and  strengthen  utility  regulation  and  securities  licensing  and  enforcement  mandates,  and 
accepts  the  challenge  to  identify  new  and  improved  sources  of  revenue.    No  adverse  impact  to  the 
workload  and  service  demands  of  the  agency  is  anticipated. 


Table  I 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (DH) 


Programs 

Suffing  (TTE  Positioos) 

Funding  ($000)                                   | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

01  llliliUes  ReguUUon 

71.1 

81.0 

81.0 

84.0 

4,906 

5,379 

5.379 

5,577 

02  Securities  fMUce 

5,4 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

304 

471 

471 

615 

Total  Agency 

76.5 

90.0 

90.0 

93.0 

5^10 

5.850 

5.850 

6.192 

Appropriated  Funds 

74.5 

88.0 

88.0 

91.0 

5,066 

5,686 

5,686 

6,028 

Federal  Funds 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

78 

87 

87 

87 

Intra-District  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

66 

77 

77 

77 

Major  Agency  Outputs 

The  bulk  of  the  Commission's  work  is  achieved  through  the  adjudication  of  formal  matters  such  as 
major  utility  cases,  tariff  approvals,  stock  and  bond  offerings,  the  review  and  approval  of  future 
utility  plant  construction  plans  and  civil  proceedings.    Another  major  focus  of  the  agency's  efforts  is 
in  the  consumer  service  areas  of  utility  bill  resolution,  pay  telephone  complaint  resolution  and  energy 
conservation  education,   Tlie  agency  also  licenses  and  collects  revenue  from  securities  broker-dealers, 
agents,  investment  advisors  and  their  representatives  operating  within  the  District  of  Columbia.    For 
FY  1995,  our  regulatory  responsibilities  within  the  context  of  demand-side  management  as  related  to 
least-cost  planning  will  significantly  increa.se,  thus  assuring  our  proactive  role  in  the  environmental 
impact  regulatory  arena.    Also  planned  for  FY  1995  is  the  implementation  of  proposed  amendments 
to  the  D.C.  Securities  Act.   The  proposed  amendments  will  require  the  registration  of  securities 
issues  offered  within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  will  likely  yield  $1,000,000  in  new  FY  1995 
revenue. 
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Table  n 


Agency  Outputs  (DH) 


Measures 

FY« 

FY« 

FV»4 

FY95 

Actual  DolUr  Savlags  to  Ratepayers 

$16,162 

J36.576 

$40,000 

$40,000 

Avg.  Consumer  Comptaiats 
Reolved/Casewarker 

210 

319 

340 

360 

Avg.  Dafs/Consumer  Conplainl  ResolDtloa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Broker- Dealer  Audits 

1 

0 

2 

5 

Community  Outreacti  Seminars 

45 

78 

80 

90 

Consumer  Complaints  Filed 

1.045 

1.5% 

1.700 

1.800 

COCOT  Registrations 

120 

242 

250 

250 

Decisional  Memoranda 

1. 100 

1.122 

1.144 

1,160 

EatTfj  Conservation  Studies 

7 

7 

9 

12 

Envinmrnental  Investigatiotts 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Formal/FlnaDdng  Cases  FDed/Reviewed 

12 

11 

12 

12 

Initial  Broker-Dealer  Applicabons 

177 

161 

165 

170 

Initial  Investment  Advisor  Applications 

0 

0 

115 

130 

Initial  Securities  Agent  ApplicatloDS 

6241 

8.738 

9.000 

9.000 

Licensed  Broker -Dealers 

1.069 

1.150 

U50 

1.300 

Licensed  Investment  Ad  visors/ Agents 

0 

0 

3.100 

5^00 

Licensed  Securities  Agents 

29.514 

32.585 

34.000 

35.500 

Notices  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 

31 

36 

36 

36 

Oplnioa  Letters 

8 

18 

25 

30 

Orders  Issued 

270 

200 

210 

210 

Pa;plione  Complaintv'Hatline  Calls 

206 

163 

140 

140 

Payphofle  Investigatjons/lnspections 

283 

202 

740 

740 

Pajpliones  Removed 

166 

18 

55 

55 

Public  Notices  Issued 

35 

25 

30 

30 

Revenu^Investment  Advisor  Fees 

$0 

SO 

$133,625 

$200,000 

Reveoue/lnvestment  Advisor  Floes 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$2,000 

Revenue/Securities  Feeslssues 

SU36.380 

51.420.190 

$1,475,000 

$2,475,000 

Revenue/Securities  Fines 

M9.200 

J59.500 

$50,000 

$50,000 

Securities  Investigatiaas 

33 

10 

25 

25 

Lailty  Service  Problems  Corrected 

117 

300 

310 

310 
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Table  V 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (DH) 


Expenditure  Type 

Stamng  (FTE)                          | 

Funding  (WOO)                                      | 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY»4 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

Personal  Services                                                                                                  | 

1 

Reguiar  Pay 

67.9 

88.0 

88.0 

91.0 

2.980 

3.818 

3.838 

4.180 

Otiier  Pay 

66 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

262 

0 

0 

0 

Additional  c;ross  Pay 

0.0 

n.o 

n.o 

0.0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Fringe  Benefits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

545 

572 

572 

572 

ToUi  Personal  Services 

74.5 

88.0 

88.0 

91.0 

1,817 

4.410 

4.410 

4.752 

NonPersonai  Services 

1 

Supplies 

58 

57 

57 

57 

Energy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Communications 

57 

69 

69 

69 

Building  Rent 

661 

630 

630 

630 

Otlier  Services  4  f  harges 

215 

324 

324 

324 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Equipment 

238 

196 

196 

196 

ToUl  NonPersonai  Services 

1.249 

1.276 

1276 

1276 

TOTAL  ACESt  Y 

!■>-'■ 

880 

88  0 

911] 

5.f)66 

5.686 

5.686 

6.028 
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STATEMENT  OF 

ELIZABETH  A.  NOEL 

PEOPLE'S  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FY  1995  BUDGET  HEARING 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AND  REGULATORY  AFFAIRS 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

February  18,  1994 


Good  Afternoon  Chairman  Ray  and  members  of  the  Committee.  I  am  Elizabeth 
A.  Noel,  the  People's  Counsel  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  the  FY  1994  Revised  and  the  FY  1995  Appropriated  Budget 
submissions  of  the  Office  of  the  People's  Counsel. 

Seated  at  the  table  with  me  today  is  our  Controller,  Eric  W.  Coard. 

Accompanying  me  today  are:  Sandra  Mattavous-Frye,  Esq.,  Associate  People's 
Counsel  for  Litigation;  Derryl  'Stewart  King,  Esq.,  Associate  People's  Counsel  for 
Operations;  Michael  A.  McRae,  Supervisor,  Trial  Section,  Telecommunications;  Karen 
Sistrunk,  Esq.  Supervisor,  Trial  Section,  Energy;  Darlene  Wms.-Wake,  Computer 
Specialist:  and  Herbert  Jones,  Supervisor  of  CCCEO. 

INTRODUCTION 

OPC  is  an  independent  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  government.  By  law, 
it  is  the  advocate  for  consumers  of  natural  gas,  electric  and  telephone  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Originally  established  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1926,  the  Office  was 
eliminated  by  that  body  in  a  Federal  Executive  Branch  reorganization  in  1962. 
Community  concern  in  1975  about  rapidly  rising  electric  rates  resulted  in  the 
reestablishment  of  the  office  by  Congress  though  Public  Law  93-88. 

The  Office  became  an  independent  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
on  January  2,  1975,  through  enactment  of  Public  Law  93-614,  D.C.  Code  43-406  (1981), 
"An  Act  to  Provide  a  People's  Counsel  for  the  Public  Service  Conunission  in  the  District 
of  Columbia."  The  Office  is  headed  by  the  People's  Counsel,  an  attorney  appointed  to 
a  three  (3)  year  term  by  the  Mayor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council.  District  of  Columbia  law  designates  the  Office  as  a  party  to  all 
utility-related  proceedings  before  the  Public  Service  Commission  ("PSC"  or 
"Commission"),  federal  regulatory  agencies  and  commissions.  The  Office  also  has  the 
right  to  appeal  PSC  decisions  directly  to  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals.  Further,  the  Office 
is  empowered  to  investigate  the  operation  and  valuation  of  utility  companies 
independent  of  any  proceeding  before  the  PSC. 

According  to  law,  the  Office  represents  consumers  in  No-Fault  Automobile 
Insurance  matters.  OPC's  involvement  is  triggered  when  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
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holds  a  rate  hearing.  (D.  C.  Law  4-155)  "Compulsory/No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance 
Act  of  1982. "    During  1993,  OPC  participated  in  one  (1)  rate  proceeding  before  the 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  concerning  a  proposed  increase  in  rates 
for  assigned  risk  plan  consumers. 

FY'95  BUDGET  BACKDROP 

OPC's  FY  1994  revised  budget  is  $2,814,000  and  38  full-time  equivalent  (FTE) 

positions,  an  increase  of  $78,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994 
budget. 

OPC's  FY  1995  budget  is  $2,859,000  and  38  FTE  positions.  The  FY  1995  budget 
reflects  an  increase  of  $45,000  above  the  FY  1994  revised  budget  and  no  change  in  FTEs 
from  the  FY  1994  revised  budget  request. 

OPC  budget  requests  are  prudent  and  necessary.  They  set  forth  the  agency's 
spending  priorities  as  they  have  become  evident  in  the  past  and  current  fiscal  years. 
OPC  recognizes  the  District  Government  is  facing  a  possible  deficit  for  FY  1994  and 
remains  in  the  midst  of  austere  financial  times.  As  a  result,  agency  requests  for  budget 
increases  must  and  should  undergo  careful  scrutiny.  The  Office  is  particularly  sensitive 
to  this  dynamic.  In  reflecting  upon  major  rate  cases  in  FY  1993  alone,  OPC  is  proud  to 
report  that  for  every  one  dollar  ($1)  spent  by  the  Office  protecting  ratepayers.  District 
of  Columbia  ratepayers  saved  $84. 

By  law,  the  appropriated  budget  for  the  Office  of  the  People's  Counsel,  as  well 
as  the  Public  Service  Commission,  is  directly  reimbursed  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  by  the  pubhc  utilities.  As  a  result.  District  of  Columbia  citizens,  in  their 
capacity  as  taxpayers,  do  not  bear  the  cost  of  regulation  in  the  form  of  higher  taxes. 
Nonetheless,  the  utility  companies  are  allowed  to  reflect  regulatory  costs  as  an  element 
of  the  cost  of  service.  These  costs  are  reflected  in  the  utihty  rates  paid  by  D.C. 
ratepayers,  our  clients.  Thus,  OPC  remains  extremely  sensitive  about  its  budget  and  the 
implications  for  ratepayers. 

HIGHLIGHT  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  OPC 

Before  deUneating  the  FY  1995  budget  request,  1  would  Uke  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  sketch  the  backdrop  for  the  Office's  activities  during  1993  and  1994  to  date,  as  well 
as  to  point  out  emerging  issues  and  activities  for  FY  1995. 

In  considering  its  needs  for  FY  1995,  the  Office  recognized  that  OPC  faces 
increased  demand  upon  its  staff,  resources  and  work  load  in  its  activities  before  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  at  the  federal  level.  In  spite  of  the  present  financial  climate.  District 
utility   companies   continue   to   file   rate   cases   seeking   higher   rates.      These   cases 
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significantly  increase  the  Office's  case  load.  This  growing  work  load  has  implications 
not  only  for  the  Office's  legal  and  technical  staff,  but  for  our  community  education  and 
outreach  staff  as  well. 


CONSUMER    COMPLAINTS/COMMUNITY     EDUCATION     AND     OUTREACH 
("CCCEO") 

As  you  know,  the  enabling  statute  of  the  Office  requires  that  consumer  education, 
outreach,  public  dissemination  of  information,  and  technical  and  consultative  assistance 
to  consumers  be  an  integral  part  of  its  legal  advocacy  role.  The  law  gives  equal 
recognition  to  OPC's  litigation/ advocacy  and  its  consumer  education  and  outreach  roles. 
OPC  is  unique  in  this  respect.  OPC  is  well-aware  of  the  value  of  a  receptive,  well- 
informed  and  active  utihty  consumer  constituency  that  includes  persons  from  all  wards, 
of  all  ages,  genders,  races  and  socio-economic  levels.  OPC  is  equally  aware  of  the 
tendency  to  ignore  the  public  voice  in  the  process.  Therefore,  OPC  staff  works 
assiduously  to  educate  consumers  to  advocate  on  their  own  behalf  before  those  agencies 
and  bodies  which  have  decision-making  and  policy-making  authority  on  issues  which 
affect  public  utility  issues  and  rates  and  quality  of  service.  OPC  staff  is  charged  to 
vigorously  pursue  every  opportunity  to  make  consumer  education  and  outreach  efforts 
more  practical,  ii\formative,  and  effective.  We  work  to  de-mystify  concepts  and  to 
educate  individuals  about  current  and  emerging  issues  and  how  they  may  affect  rates 
and  the  quality  of  service  to  consumers. 

OPC  is  aware  the  demographics  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  changing. 
Clearly,  we  are  a  multi-cultural  commuiuty.  In  1993,  consistent  with  the  initiatives  of 
Mayor  Kelly  pursuant  to  the  Findings  and  Recommendation  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  (Vol.  1:  The  Mt.  Pleasant  Report),  OPC  appointed  a  Hispanic  Program 
Manager  (HFM)  within  the  Consumer  Complaints  and  Community  Education  and 
Outreach  (CCCEO)  Division.  Outreach  efforts  to  the  Latino  community  have  benefitted 
as  the  HPM  has  helped  to  eliminate  some  of  the  language  barriers  inhibiting  effective 
communication  with  the  Spanish-speaking  community.  The  addition  of  bilingual  staff 
has  aided  OPC  in  its  efforts  to  translate  and  to  produce  documents  that  take  the 
messages  of  basic  consumer  rights,  energy  conservation,  the  Utility  Consumer  BiU  of 
Rights /ResponsibiUties  and  the  importance  of  regulatory  participation  to  this  segment 
of  our  community.  Also,  the  Office  has  added  a  bilingual  Information  Receptionist  who 
joins  other  Spanish-speaking  members  of  our  staff  in  serving  the  Latino  community  by 
assisting  with  consumer  complaints  and  inquiries.  The  results  of  our  efforts  in  this 
regard  are  evident  in  such  activities  as  the  January  1994  Joint  Utility  Discount  Day  at 
the  Lincoln  Multi-Cultural  Middle  School  in  Ward  1.  As  a  result  of  OPC's  efforts,  in 
collaboration  with  the  PSC,  WG,  PEPCO,  and  DCEO,  400  consumers  signed-up  for 
discount  utility  rates.  Working  together  with  students  from  the  Bell  Multi-cultural 
School,  OPC  provided  interpreters,  in  Spanish,  Vietnamese,  Chinese  and  Amharic.  It 
is  dear  newcomers  to  America,  and  utiUty  services  need  our  help. 
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The  Office's  strong  conunitment  to  community  education  and  outreach  can  be  also 
witnessed  in  our  speakers  bureau  which  provides  a  dirett  link  to  all  segments  of  our 
diverse  community.  In  this  respect,  OPC  has  sponsored  utility  issue  educational 
seminars;  in-house  briefings  for  key  community  group  leaders;  energy  conservation 
seminars  in  every  ward  of  the  city;  staff  appearances  on  District  cable  television,  various 
radio  talk  shows,  community  newspapers;  and  submissions  to  organizational  newsletters. 
Also  the  Office  conducted  briefing  sessions  to  update  the  staffs  of  the  District  Council 
and  the  Office  of  the  Executive,  the  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissions,  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  and  innumerable  civic  and  community  associations. 

Through  the  work  of  CCCEO,  OPC  has  attended  181  community  meetings  in  FY 
1993,  an  increase  of  more  than  34  percent  over  FY  1992.  FY  1994  projections  anticipate 
increases  in  the  range  of  15  percent  to  move  us  above  200  community  outreach  meetings 
on  the  year.  Much  of  this  increase  is  attributable  to  the  addition  of  two  new  staff 
positions  authorized  for  this  fiscal  year.  Given  the  staff  additions,  we  are  confident  we 
can  continue  to  make  major  strides  in  this  area. 

In  addition,  CCCEO  also  organized  and  sponsored  13  major  consumer  conferences 
that  reached  over  2,000  District  consumers  in  FY  1993. 

Through  the  work  of  CCCEO,  in  FY'92-93,  OPC  took  a  leadership  role  in  asking 
the  PSC  to  promulgate  and  implement  new  Public  Pay  Telephone  (also  known  as 
"COCOTs")  regulations.  The  new  rules  went  into  effect  in  September  1993.  We  are 
pleased  the  District  of  Columbia  is  among  the  first  jurisdictions  in  the  nation  to  address 
this  grovdng  problem  in  this  manner.  By  way  of  background,  for  some  time,  residents 
of  many  of  the  city's  neighborhoods  have  complained  about  the  proliferation  of  public 
pay  phones.  Citizens  expressed  the  belief  that  installation  of  so  many  pubhc  pay 
telephones  contributes  to  alleged  illegal  activities  in  their  communities,  which  in  turn 
erodes  the  quality  of  life.  In  FY  1993,  OPC  conducted  investigations  into  121  COCOT 
complaints.  Of  that  number,  93  informal  hearings  were  held;  11  decisions  of  those 
hearings  were  appealed;  79  payphones  were  converted  to  outgoing  calls  only;  and  50 
pay  telephones  were  removed.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  78  percent  of  all  complaints 
allege  drug  activity  in  the  affected  communities.  Of  these,  48.7  percent  (-11%)  are  in 
northwest,  and  32.3  percent  (+9%)  are  in  northeast.  Further,  22  percent  of  such 
complaints  are  in  Ward  2;  19.5  percent  in  Ward  1  and  18.5  percent  in  Ward  5.  These 
data  reflect  a  consistent  trend  from  1993  through  today.  While  the  efforts  of  OPC  and 
PSC  are  beginning  to  give  citizens  some  control  over  the  quality  of  their  lives  and 
quality  of  services,  OPC  foresees  significant  work  in  this  area  in  FY  1995  and  beyond. 

Consumer  Complaints 

OPC's  enabling  statute  provides  that  it  may  represent  individual  consumers 
before  the  PSC  concerning  complaints  about  service  and  rates.  To  ensure  professional 
legal  representation  and  investigation  in  this  area,  OPC's  litigation  and  investigative 
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efforts  and  activities  in  the  consumer  complaints  area  are  a  joint  effort  between  its 
Litigation  Division  and  CCCEO.  During  FY  1993,  OPC  handled  179  formal  consumer 
complaints  in  FY  1993.  Of  tiiese,  73  (41%)  concerned  C&P,  55  (31%)  pertained  to  PEPCO; 
and  51  (28%)  concerned  Washington  Gas.  OPC  foresees  no  diminution  of  work  in  this 
area. 

One  example  of  how  OPC  performs  its  consultative  and  technical  assistance  role 
also  reflects  an  important  and  continuing  part  of  the  Office's  consumer  education  efforts. 
OPC  provides  logistical  support  for  ti^e  activities  of  the  D.C.  Consumer  Utihty  Board 
("CUB").  Formed  in  1976,  CUB  is  a  volunteer  citizens  group  comprised  of  church,  civic, 
neighborhood  and  labor  representatives  from  communities  across  the  District  of 
Columbia.  During  1993,  OPC  provided  resources  for  public  and  executive  board 
meetings,  technical  assistance  in  the  production  of  the  CUB  newsletter,  Consimier  Utility 
News,  and  briefed  CUB  members  on  emerging  issues  before  the  PSC,  the  CouncU  and 
the  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  success  resulting  from  OPC  outi-each  efforts  is  the 
development  and  filing  of  the  "Community  Brief"  before  the  PSC  in  major  proceedings. 
The  Community  Brief  is  a  vehicle  that  permits  the  testimony  of  public  witiiess  before  the 
PSC  to  be  discussed  in  one,  comprehensive  formal  filing  and  to  be  placed  in  the  proper 
legal  issue  context  for  full  consideration  by  the  PSC.  While  OPC  provides  technical  and 
consultative  assistance,  the  effort  is  community- wide,  and  the  signatories  are  community 
members.  OPC  believes  the  Community  Brief  is  an  excellent  example  of  community 
education,  outi-each  and  public  participation  that  has  yielded  real,  tangible  benefits  this 
year  for  District  ratepayers. 

No  discussion  of  OPC's  work  in  the  community  during  FY  1993  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  its  work  with  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissions 
(ANCs).  During  1992-93,  OPC  was  made  acutely  aware  of  intensified  commuiuty 
concern  about  whether  its  views  and  concerns  had  been  taken  into  account  by  the  PSC 
in  its  deliberation  and  final  order  in  Formal  Case  No.  912,  PEPCO's  previous  rate 
proceeding.  While  public  participation  and  ANC  involvement  in  die  regulatory  process 
was  at  an  all-time  high,  community  leaders,  especially  ANC  leaders,  expressed 
disappointment  and  concern  tiiat  the  resultant  Commission  order  did  not  reflect  their 
views  and  concerns.  OPC  was  implored  to  seek  appellate  review  to  clarify  the  role  of  the 
ANCs  in  the  utility  regulatory  scheme.  The  premise  of  OPC's  appeal  was  that  by  law, 
the  views  and  opinions  of  ti\e  ANC  must  be  given  "great  weight"  when  submitted  to 
governmental  agencies.  However,  tiie  law  was  wholly  unclear  as  to  whether  tiiat 
standard  applied  to  all  matters  arising  before  the  PSC.  OPC  was  concerned  tiiat 
continued  uncertainty  in  this  area  would  erode  pubUc  confidence  in  the  process  and 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  public's  will  to  participate.  This,  in  hirn,  would  negatively 
affect  OPC's  advocacy  efforts. 

As  a  result  of  OPC's  actions,  on  August  23,  1993,  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals 
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confirmed  that  the  views  and  concerns  of  ANC  must  be  afforded  "great  weight"  before 
the  PSC  in  cases  pertaining  to  planning,  construction,  and  opening,  reopening  or 
demolition  of  a  facility  not  in  use.  The  court  was  clear  in  pointing  out  that  "[a]  new 
power  generating  facility  would  fit  this  description."  OPC  is  pleased  the  decision  made 
clear  that  a  "pivotal  consideration  would  be  whether  such  a  facility  would  have  a  direct 
impact  of  significance  to  neighborhood  planning  and  development  within  the  particular 
neighborhood  commission  area.  To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  OPC's  victory,  one  need 
only  consider  the  panoply  of  cases  before  the  PSC  affected  by  this  sweeping  decision: 
F.C.  888  (Georgetown  cogeneration);  F.C.  909  (Construction  of  Overhead  Transmission 
Lines  69,000  KV  and  above);  F.C.  920  (Bell  Atlantic  construction  plans);  F.C.  917  and 
921  (PEPCO  and  WG  least  cost  planning  cases);  F.C.  934  (WG  rate  case  regarding 
replacement  of  old,  leaky  gas  mains  affecting  safety  and  public  health.) 


LITIGATION  DIVISION 

Telecommunica  tions 

Recent  litigation  in  telecommunications  has  been  intense.  In  Formal  Case  No.  814, 
III  (Jan.  1993),  OPC  rebuffed  C&P's  attempt  to  modify  significantly  the  form  of 
regulation  in  telephone  cases.  In  Formal  Case  No.  850  (Economy  II),  OPC  brought  to  the 
PSC's  attention  the  problems  with  the  D.C.  telephone  penetration  rate.  OPC  forced  the 
parties  to  focus  on  solutions  to  this  issue.  The  Office  worked  independently  and 
through  working  groups.  In  Formal  Case  No.  850,  the  Office's  testimony  set  the 
framework  for  the  initiation  of  a  docket  to  examine  Bell  Atlantic's  construction  plans  and 
budget.  This  is  especially  important  given  the  Administration  and  Congress' 
encouragement  of  an  information  superhighway.  As  an  adjunct  to  its  litigation  efforts, 
in  April  1993,  the  Office  hosted  a  day-long  conference  at  Howard  University  entitled 
"Telecommunications  2000."  The  conference's  focus  was  discussion  of  the 
telecommunications  futiire  and  ratepayer  needs. 

In  Formal  Case  No.  926,  C&P's  recent  rate  increase  request  intended  to  wrestle 
from  the  business  community  revenues  that  could  not  be  earned  from  residential 
ratepayers  as  a  result  of  a  rate  freeze  ordered  in  an  earlier  case,  OPC's  analysis  of  the 
C&P  proposal  suggested  many  members  of  the  small  business  community  could  be 
unduly  burdened  by  C&P's  rate  design.  In  July  1993,  as  part  of  OPC's  mandate  to 
educate  the  community  on  issues  affecting  rates  and  services,  OPC  staff  conducted  a 
door-to-door  survey  of  hundreds  of  businesses  with  over  200  responding.  This  was  an 
effort  to  ascertain  just  what  was  known  about  the  C&P  proposal  and  how  it  would  affect 
operations  in  the  commercial  corridors  of  the  District.  As  members  of  the  City  Council 
there  is  no  need  to  remind  you  these  small  business,  often  with  fewer  than  10 
employees,  are  the  lifeblood  of  our  city.  As  these  businesses  go,  so  go  many  of  our 
neighborhoods.  What  OPC  found  was  a  receptive  audience  that  was  alarmed  by  the 
request.     C&P's  proposal  would  have  raised  message  unit  charges  by  46  percent 
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accounting  for  62  percent  of  C&P's  original  $39  million  rate  hike  proposal. 

Once  informed  by  OPC,  the  small  business  community  rallied  to  testify  before  the 
Commission  and  spread  the  word  rapidly  to  its  fellow  members.  In  effect  a  new 
constituency  was  born  for  OPC,  one  with  which  we  hope  to  collaborate  in  the  future  as 
issues  of  minority  contracting  and  community  reinvestment  are  discussed  in  the  context 
of  future  cases. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  elimination  of  certain  restrictions  on  the  activities  of  the 
Bell  Operating  Companies  will  have  an  impact  on  how  we  perceive  telephone  service. 
The  Office  is  monitoring  activities  at  the  federal  level  and  will  continue  to  be  involved 
as  the  resulting  issues  emerge  before  the  PSC. 

Important  national  legislation  such  as  the  "National  Telecommunications 
Infrastructure  Act  of  1993"  is  a  reality.  The  time  is  right  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
formulate  a  definitive  telecommunications  policy  to  ensure  the  District  of  Columbia 
extracts  a  policy  benefitting  its  needs. 

OPC  stands  ready  to  assist  in  devising  appropriate  policy,  as  well  as  the  attendant 
"regulatory  scheme."  Clearly,  such  a  policy  and  regulatory  scheme  must  protect 
universal  service,  as  well  as  access;  promote  economic  development;  ensure  that  all 
interests  are  equally  protected;  ensure  a  level  playing  field  is  available  for  all;  ensure  that 
infrastructure  development  and  deployment  is  timely  and  fair;  assure  that  attendant 
costs  are  reasonably  allocated  to  immediate  beneficiaries;  and  assure  that  services  are 
available  to  all  at  rates  that  are  reasonable  and  fair. 

As  a  result  of  OPC's  efforts  at  the  federal  level,  we  recently  learned  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  National  Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration  (NTIA)  will  implement  a  NTI  Demonstration  Grants  Pilot  Program  for 
states  and  dties  to  obtain  grants  for  the  deployment  of  multimedia  technology  to  schools 
and  for  the  provision  of  social  services.  Education,  health  care  and  community 
information  to  citizens  are  the  apparent  focus  of  such  grants.  The  NTIA  Demonstration 
Grants  Program  will  make  funds  available  to  plan  for  and  demonstrate  the  advantages 
of  an  information  infrastructure  to  permit  interconnection  and  interoperability  between 
and  among  user  communities.  NTIA  was  expected  to  publish  a  request  for  proposals 
on  February  15,  1994.  Cities  and  states  must  apply  for  such  grants  by  April  of  this 
year.  We  hope  the  District,  will  explore  this  and  other  pilot  demonstration  grants  which 
may  be  available  from  the  federal  government.  OPC  has  shared  this  information  with 
the  appropriate  executive  level  agencies,  as  well  as  the  Committee  on  Public  Services 
and  Youth  Affairs  which  has  oversight  over  CATV  matters.  These    efforts    bear 

watching  by  us  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Clearly,  the  NTIA  grants  program 
holds  promise  for  local  goverrm\ents.  OPC  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  Council 
and  the  Executive  to  ensure  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  early  access  to  a  modern, 
interactive  information  infrastructure,  that  the  benefits  flow  to  all  District  of  Columbia 
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citizens,  and  that  the  costs  are  equitably  spread  to  the  users  and  beneficiaries. 

Energy 

During  the  past  year,  the  Energy  Section  successfully  litigated  many  cases  before 
the  Public  Service  Commission.  Those  successes  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  affirmation  and  clarification  of  the  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Commissioners'  right  to  be  heard  in  the  utility  regulatory  process  before  the  PSC  as  a 
result  of  OPC's  appeal  of  Formal  Case  No.  912  (PEPCO  rate  case);  the  establishment  of 
the  appropriate  environmental  standards  to  be  applied  to  any  proposed  cogeneration  or 
independent  power  plants  in  the  District  in  Formal  Case  No.  888  (Georgetown 
cogeneration);  the  affirmation  in  Formal  Case  Nos.  919  and  922  that  utility  executive 
compensation  packages  and  associated  costs  must  be  disclosed  to  D.C.  ratepayers  and 
that  utilities  must  establish  the  reasonableness  of  their  executive  compensation  costs 
before  such  costs  may  be  passed  onto  D.C.  ratepayers;  the  determination  in  Formal  Case 
No.  922  that  any  revenues  acquired  by  Washington  Gas  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  its  East 
Station  property,  which  is  currently  undergoing  environmental  assessment  and 
remediation  at  the  ratepayers'  expense,  must  be  shared  with  ratepayers;  and  the 
determination  in  Formal  Case  No.  922  that  Washington  Gas'  marketing  and  conservation 
activities  in  the  District  must  be  integrated  to  provide  quality  gas  service  to  D.C. 
ratepayers  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost. 

OPERATIONS  DIVISION 

The  Operations  Division  is  primarily  responsible  for  ensuring  the  efficient  daily 
operations  of  the  Office.  Its  responsibilities  include  personnel,  facilities  management, 
development  and  implementation  of  administrative  procedures,  provision  of  supplies, 
and  the  identification,  procurement,  installation  and  maintenance  of  non-computer 
equipment.  The  computer  specialist  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  identification, 
procurement,  installation  and  maintenance  of  computer  hardware  and  software,  and 
training. 

Computers  remain  a  primary  focus  of  the  Division.  With  the  addition  of  critical 
software,  the  Office  now  has  the  ability  to  produce  high  quality  brochures  and 
pamphlets.  This  of  course  reduces  costs  since  the  Office  does  not  have  to  always  turn 
to  outside  vendors  for  printing.  For  computer  system  security,  a  virus  protection 
package  was  installed  to  perform  memory  searches  and  file  scanning  of  disks  being 
brought  to  the  system.  This  security  will  prohibit  viruses  from  being  unwittingly 
introduced  to  the  computer  network.  Most  importantly,  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
establishing  a  telecommunications  gateway.  This  will  enable  the  Office  to  instantiy  share 
and  exchange  information  with  local  and  national  groups,  individuals,  clients.  District 
of  Columbia  agencies,  community,  and  unlimited  telecommunications  information- 
sharing  networks  and  databases  across  the  country.  It  will  enhance  the  Office's  ability 
to  manage  case  research   using  LEXIS/NEXIS,  NASUCA.NET  and   various   utility 
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regulatory  and  legislative  information  networks/databases.  Utilization  of  this  gateway 
not  only  saves  time,  but  also  money  otherwise  spent  for  postage. 

The  FY  1995  budget  will  be  allocated  to  assure  that  the  statutory  obligations  of 
OPC  continue  to  be  met,  and  the  office  continue  to  provide  a  competent,  professional 
and  vigorous  level  of  advocacy.  This  budget  will  permit  OPC  to  continue  its  mandate 
to  pursue  stiategies  to  challenge  rate  increases  and  applications,  to  promote  utiUty 
efficiency  by  monitoring  and  evaluating  utility  operations,  to  address  critical  issues 
before  federal  agencies,  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  commuiuty  groups,  and  to 
continue  to  respond  effectively  to  consumer  complaints. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  all  District 
utility  consumers,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportimity. 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Office  of  the  People's  Counsel  is  to  ensure  that  the  consumers  of  natural  gas. 
electric,  and  telephone  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  adequate  representation  before 
decision-making  bodies. 

Agency  Descriptiun 

The  Office  of  the  People's  Counsel  (OPC)  is  an  independent  agency  that  advocates  the  provision  of 
quality  service  and  equitable  treatment  of  rates  that  are  just,  reasonable,  and  nondiscriminatory  to 
District  utility  ratepayers.   The  agency  assists  individual  consumers  in  disputes  with  utility  companies 
about  billings  or  services;  provides  technical  assistance  and  consumer  education  to  the  Consumer 
Utility  Board  and  other  community  advocacy  groups;  and  actively  participates  in  proceedings  on  the 
installation  and  removal  of  coin-operated  telephones.    The  Office  also  represents  the  interests  of 
District  ratepayers  before  federal  regulatory  bodies  and  has  the  right  to  appeal  Public  Service 
Commission  decisions  directly  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.    OPC  investigates  the 
operation  and  valuation  of  utility  companies  independently  of  any  pending  proceeding.    The  Office 
is  empowered  to  represent  no-fault  automobile  insurance  consumers  if  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  holds  a  rate  hearing. 

Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $2,859,000  and  38.0  full-time  equivalent 

(FTE)  positions,  an  increase  of  $45,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget 

request. 

FY  1994  Revised:   The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $2,814,000  and  38.0  FTEs,  an 
increase  of  $78,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

Major  changes  include  the  following: 

■  An  increase  of  $45,000  in  the  FY  1995  budget  is  requested  to  provide  full  funding  for  office 
rent  at  11 33  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W. 

■  An  increase  of  $78,000  in  both  the  FY  1995  budget  and  the  FY  1994  revised  budget  is 
requested  to  fund  the  5  percent  pay  increase. 

Budget  Strategy  and  Impacts 

Strategy:    Increased  demands  are  being  made  upon  the  Office.    District  utility  companies  continue  to 
seek  higher  rates  and/or  changes  in  regulatory  treatment  which,  in  turn,  significantly  increa,se  the 
office's  workload.    The  regulatory  world  is  changing,  and  new  participants  are  entering  the  utility 
market  both  in  the  telecommunications  and  energy  fields.    New  participants  in  the  electric, 
telecommunication,  and  other  public  utility  markets  have,  paradoxically,  increased  the  regulatory 
burden  for  this  office. 
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Rapid  advances  in  technology  have  dramatically  changed  the  telecommunication  industry  in  the  last 
ten  years.    Services  not  previously  imagined  have  arrived  on  the  telecommunications  scene. 
Monopoly  local  exchange  providers  face  increasing  competition  in  limited  markets.    Companies  such 
as  Teleport  and  Metropolitan  Fiber  Systems  are  seeking  authority  to  operate  within  the  District. 
Local  exchange  carriers  like  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company  (C&P)  will  continue 
the  pattern  of  enormous  investment  in  fiber  and  other  expensive  technologies.    These  local  exchange 
carriers  will  attempt  to  provide  television  service  through  video  dial  tone,  and  cable  companies  will 
continue  their  efforts  to  provide  switched  telephone  service.    Mergers  like  the  one  between  U.S. 
West  and  Time  Warner  may  occur  more  frequently.    In  addition,  even  more  new  services  will  be 
introduced  for  business  and  residential  subscribers. 

As  regulatory  issues  become  more  complex,  new  challenges  to  regulators  and  to  ratepayer  advocates 
are  presented.   Several  bills  introduced  in  the  D.C.  Council  already  have  required  OPC  to  submit 
comments  evaluating  their  impact  on  the  District's  ratepayers.   The  bills  include  the  Public  Utilities 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  Electrical  Amendment  Act  of  1993,  Bill  10-284,  which  would 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Utility  Environment  Impact  Statement  Requirement  Act  of 
1989,  by  expanding  the  scope  of  the  EIS  Act  to  require  an  EIS  for  proposed  electric  plant  with 
transmission  lines  at  69,000  volts  or  more.    Passage  of  this  bill  would  require  OPC  to  evaluate  the 
risks  of  such  facilities  to  District  residents  and  to  make  recommendations  in  the  form  of  testimony  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission. 

The  D.C.  Council  is  also  considering  two  Public  Utilities  Assessment  Amendment  Acts,  Bills  10-276 
and  10-378,  which  would  provide  the  authority  and  mechanism  for  OPC  to  assess  any  new  District 
public  utilities  for  costs  incurred  by  OPC  in  its  representation  of  ratepayers  in  rate  cases  before  the 
PSC.    In  addition,  the  Office  will  continue  to  aggressively  pursue  complaints  of  public  pay 
telephones  (COCOTs)  in  the  District. 

In  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995,  the  budget  will  assure  that  the  statutory  obligations  of  OPC  continue 
to  be  met,  and  the  Office  continues  to  provide  a  competent,  professional,  and  vigorous  level  of 
advocacy.    OPC  will  continue  its  mandate  to  pursue  strategies  to  challenge  rate  increases  and 
applications,  to  promote  utility  efficiency  by  monitoring  and  evaluating  utility  operations,  to  address 
critical  issues  before  federal  agencies,  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  community  groups,  and  to 
continue  to  respond  effectively  to  consumer  complaints. 

Impacts:    The  FY  1995  budget  will  be  allocated  to  assure  that  the  statutory  obligations  of  OPC 
continue  to  be  met,  and  the  Office  continues  to  provide  a  competent,  professional  and  vigorous  level 
of  advocacy.   This  budget  will  permit  OPC  to  continue  its  mandate  to  pursue  strategies  to  challenge 
rate  increases  and  applications,  to  promote  utility  efficiency  by  monitoring  and  evaluating  utility 
operations,  to  address  critical  issues  before  federal  agencies,  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
community  groups,  and  to  continue  to  respond  effectively  to  consumer  complaints. 
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Table  I 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (DJ) 


Programs 

Staffing  (FTE  Positions) 

Funding  ($000)                                      { 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY95 
Propmed 

10  People's  Counsel 

32.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38,0 

2,456 

2.736 

2.814 

2.859 

Total  Agency 

32.n 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

2.456 

2.736 

2.814 

2.859 

Appropriated  Funds 

32.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

2,456 

2.736 

2,814 

2,859 

Federal  Funds 

on 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Intra-Distrlcl  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

Other  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Major  Agency  Outputs 

The  primary  output  of  the  Office  is  its  representation  of  utility  ratepayers  in  formal  proceedings 
before  the  Public  Service  Commission.    An  additional  significant  output  is  the  Office's  community 
education  and  outreach  efforts  as  evidence  by  numerous  appearances  before  community  groups  and 
holding  seminars  and  conferences. 


Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (DJ) 


Measures 

FY  92 

FV93 

FY94 

FY95 

Appellate  cases 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Consumer  conferences 

5 

13 

16 

18 

Data  requests/responses  filed 

1.550 

1.000 

1.000 

1.500 

Federal  regulatory  Intervention 

22 

22 

28 

28 

Litigation  ■  Telephone,  gas  and  electric  UrifTs 

21 

20 

20 

26 

Meetings  wtlh  Community  groups 

135 

190 

220 

245 

Notices  of  Agency  Fund  Requirements 

18 

20 

0 

0 

Number  of  issues 

5 

7 

7 

7 

Other  Brochures 

7..50O 

1 1 .2110 

11.200 

11,500 

Pleadings  filed 

200 

180 

185 

195 

Public  Pay  Telephones  (COtrOT)  ■  Total 
complaints 

186 

100 

90 

80 

Publications:  Newslellers/OPC  UUIily  Notes 

16.500 

21.000 

16.800 

17.000 

Rate  base  Impact  cases 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Rate  cases 

41 

41 

45 

45 

Rale  increa.ses  granted  (millions) 

$50 

$20 

$0 

$0 

Requested  rate  increases  (millions) 

$54 

$60 

$0 

$0 

ToUl  contracts 

53 

79 

0 

0 

Total  dollars  assessed  (All  uUlities) 

$2,174,598 

$1,268,676 

$0 

$0 

ToUl  C&P  asses.sment 

S279;!20 

$604,836 

$0 

$0 

Total  PEPCl)  a.s.sessment 

$1,839,004 

$222,423 

$0 

$0 

Total  Washington  Gas  a.s.sesstnent 

$56,374 

$441,317 

$0 

$0 

Tjevelopmen^n^tegulatioi^Tv 
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Table  ID 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (DJ) 


Expenditure  Type 

Suffing  (FTE) 

Funding  ($000)                                   | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

Personal  Services 

1 

Regular  Pay 

30.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

U65 

1.552 

1.630 

1.630 

Other  Pay 

2-1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

Additional  Cross  Pay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Fringe  Benents 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

236 

256 

256 

256 

Total  Personal  Services 

32.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

1455 

1.808 

1.886 

1.886 

NonPersonal  Services 

1 

Supplies 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Energy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Communications 

20 

30 

30 

30 

Building  Rent 

409 

408 

408 

453 

Other  Services  &  Charges 

338 

361 

361 

361 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Equipment 

105 

101 

101 

101 

Total  NonPersonal  Services 

900 

928 

928 

973 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

32.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

2.456 

2.736 

2.814 

2.859 

Economic  Uevelopment  and  Kegulation  -  lUU 
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Friday,  June  10,  1994. 
pubuc  education  system 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WITNESSES 

TILDEN  LeMEIXE,  PRESIDENT 
JULIUS  NIMMONS,  PROVOST 

MICHELE  V.  HAGANS,  CHAIRPERSON,  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
ARTHUR  DANNER,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  FINANCE  AND  BUDGET 
ANTOINETTE  MINGO,  BUDGET  DIRECTOR 

EUGENE  HARRINGTON,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

Dr.  LeMelle,  how  are  you? 

Dr.  LeMelle.  Fine,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  I  don't  know  who  else  you  want  to  bring  up  to  the 
table. 

Dr.  LeMelle.  I  have  Julius  Nimmons,  Provost;  Arthur  Danner, 
the  Vice  President  for  Finance  and  Budget.  I  also  have  with  me, 
the  Vice  President  for  Administrative  Services,  Eugene  Harrington. 

BUDGET  REQUEST  OF  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  request- 
ing $60,348  million  and  1,130  positions  for  fiscal  year  1995,  which 
is  a  net  reduction  of  $5,391  million  and  185  positions  below  the  FY 
1994  enacted  appropriation  level. 

In  your  1994  supplemental,  you  are  requesting  a  net  increase  of 
$735,000. 

We  have  the  President  of  the  University  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  us.  Dr.  Tilden  LeMelle.  We  also  have  with  us  the  provost, 
and  other  representatives  of  the  University. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  UDC  PRESIDENT 

With  that.  Doctor,  if  you  have  a  prepared  statement,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  it  for  the  record. 
Dr.  LeMelle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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REMARKS  OF  TILDEN  J.  LEMELLE 
PRESIDENT 
UKIVERSITY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
AT  PUBLIC  HEARING 
OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS 
THE  HONORABLE  JULIAN  DIXON,  CHAIRMAN 
ON  UDC'S  FY  '94  REVISED 
AND  FY  '95  OPERATING  AND  CAPITAL  BUDGETS 
AT  NOON,  THURSDAY,  MAY  26,  19  94 
ROOM  H-3  01 
U.S.  CAPITOL  BUILDING 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  2  0015 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Congressional  Subcommittee  on 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations,  and  friends  of  public 
higher  education  in  the  nation's  capital,  I  bring  you 
greetings  from  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
For  the  record,  my  name  is  Tilden  J.   LeMelle.   I  have  been 
president  of  UDC  for  three  academic  years. 

Since  my  arrival  in  the  nation's  capital,  UDC  each  year  has 
faced  serious  threats  of  one  kind  or  another  to  its  fiscal 
base  and,  thus,  to  its  academic  integrity.   We  come  before 
you  today  to  recite — again — UDC's  real  needs  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year;  to  make  you  aware  of  the  university 
community's  real  pain — inflicted,  for  the  most  part,  by 
forces  beyond  the  borders  of  our  campus. 

I  am  accompanied  today  by  university  administrators,  faculty, 
and  staff.   On  behalf  of  the  community  of  scholars  at  UDC,  I 
come  before  you  to  present  the  university's  Fiscal  Year  1994 
appropriated  supplemental  budget  request  for  $66,474,000  and 
1,315  FTE  positions.   This  request  is  $5,521,000  less  than 
the  Congressionally  approved  FY  '93  budget  of  71,995,000, 
with  no  change  in  FTE  positions.   It  is  $735,000  more  than 
the  revised  FY  '94  budget  of  $65,739,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  university  also  has  before  you  its  request 
for  a  Fiscal  Year  1995  appropriated  operating  budget  of 
$60,348,000  and  1,130  full  time  equivalent  positions.   The 
request  for  1995,  which  includes  a  base  adjustment  for  FY  '94 
pay  increases,  is  $6,126,000  less  than  the  '94  supplemental 
request  of  $66,474,000. 

UDC'S  original  FY  '94  supplemental  request  included  $670,000 
for  within  grade  increases  and  $2,473,000  for  cost-of-living- 
adjustments  in  the  salaries  of  university  faculty  and  staff. 
The  latter  figure  was  simply  a  target.   As  you  know,  the 
university  is  negotiating  a  new  contract  with  the  Faculty 
Association/NEA,  so  the  final  figure  would  have  dependeed  on 
the  agreement  emerging  from  those  contract  talks.   Mr. 
Chairman.  I  hasten  to  affirm  that  our  request  for  funding  of 
pay  raises  was  not  frivolous.   It  was  meant  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

The  university  is  simply  unable  to  absorb  additional  expenses 
of  any  kind  at  this  time,  nor  can  we  sustain  additional 
reductions  without  seriously  impairing  instructional  and 
support  programs  for  our  students.   Previous  budget  cuts  have 
been  so  frequent  and  so  deep  that  the  university  continues  to 
rely  dangerously  on  reserves  to  balance  its  budget.   I  say 
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"dangerously"  because  UDC  has  been  cautioned  sternly  in  the 
past  by  its  accrediting  agency  for  dipping  too  deeply  into 
reserves  to  match  expenses  with  funding. 

Without  additional  funding,  within  grades  and  cost-of-living 
pay  raises  simply  cannot  be  awarded  to  UDC's  hard-working 
faculty  and  staff.   Within  grade  increases  have  not  been 
awarded  to  some  eligible  UDC  employees  since  FY  1992.   No 
money  is  available  for  them  in  FY  '95.   Even  though  District 
Schedule  employees  are  receviving  within  grade  increases, 
there  is  no  money  budgeted  for  them.   I  submit  that  UDC 
people  are  at  least  as  deserving  as  other  city  workers  of 
salary  increases  after  a  four-year  moratorium  on  raises  and 
12-day  forced  furloughs  last  year. 

Other  city  employees  are  to  receive  cost-of-living- 
adjustments  from  an  $81,680,000  pool  of  money  the  District 
government  set  aside  for  this  purpose  in  its  1994  operating 
budget.   Strangely,  though,  university  employees  were  not 
originally  included  among  those  to  be  compensated.   We  have 
discussed  these  matters  with  the  Executive  Branch  of  our 
government  and  have  received  some  relief.   And  we  are 
thankful  for  that  and  will  continue  to  press  our  case. 

I'm  talking  about  simple  fairness  here,  Mr.  Chairman;  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.   I  do  not  ask  for  anything  more  for  our 
faculty  and  staff  than  everyone  else  is  getting.   And  I  don't 
see  how,  in  good  conscience,  anyone  in  the  city  can  single 
out  the  university  for  special  treatment  and  ask  its 
employees  to  accept  less.   It's  not  as  if  we  have  received 
special  treatment  on  the  other  end. 

If  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  budget  cuts  proposed  for  us  in 
'94  and  '95,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  university  will  have  absorbed 
base  reductions  five  times  since  FY  1990  in  the  amount  of 
$16,000,000.   That  is  $16.0  million  in  the  short  span  of  five 
years.   As  a  result,  we  have  been  left  with  no  fiscal 
flexibility.   We  have  nowhere  to  look  for  salary  increases 
for  all  of  our  employees  out  of  what  we  have  left. 

The  university's  non-personal  services  budget  has  been 
depleted  to  the  point  where  it  cannot  be  reduced  further 
without  driving  educational  and  safety  functions  to  an 
unacceptably  low  level.   About  58  percent  of  the  other-than- 
personal-services  budget  is  allocated  to  cover  mandatory 
expenses,  such  as  the  $2.2  million  we  pay  for  energy; 
$700,000  for  communications;  a  scandalous  $8,264,000  for 
building  rent;  and  $3  million  for  matching  fund  requirements. 
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The  remaining  42  percent  pays  for  library  books,  laboratory 
equipment,  and  other  student  and  academic  support  activities. 
Moreover,  we  have  implemented  reductions  in  force  in  1986,  in 
1987  and  again  in  1992.   A  significant  number  of 
administrative  positions — about  31 — have  been  eliminated  this 
year  with  implementation  of  UDC's  Administrative  Management 
Plan,  Phase  II. 

Effective  on  May  16,  we  began  implementing  an  academic 
restructuring  plan  that  is  meant  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  our  delivery  of  academic  programs. 
Obviously,  the  restructuring  will  result  in  savings  that  we 
would  hope  to  redirect  toward  direct  support  of  academic 
programs  and  initiatives. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  we  have  offered  "early-out" 
retirement  packages  that  resulted  in  substantial  reductions 
in  employee  payroll.   In  the  beginning  of  FY  1992  we  faced 
the  real  prospect  of  bankruptcy.   We  had  to  plan  to  balance 
our  budget  from  cash  flow  reserves.   But  by  year's  end,  we 
had  achieved  efficiencies  that  left  us  with  more  than 
$500,000  of  revenue  in  excess  of  expenses.   We  have  shared 
with  you  the  presidential  initiatives  and  reforms  we 
implemented  to  achieve  what  our  controller  still  refers  to  as 
a  "miracle". 

There  is  simply  no  question  that  the  university  has  behaved 
responsibly,  Mr.  Chairman.   In  fiscal  accountability  during 
the  years  I  have  been  here,  UDC  could  be  used  as  the  model  by 
which  others  are  judged.   But,  there  just  seems  to  be  no  good 
deed  for  which  we  are  not  punished,  Mr.  Chairman.   No  sooner 
do  we  devise  creative  strategies  to  identify  money  that  can 
be  redirected  to  fund  our  emerging  academic  priorities  than 
those  savings  and  more  are  taken  from  the  university's 
budget.   UDC's  efforts  to  become  more  efficient  and  to 
strengthen  its  instructional  programs  are  sabotaged  by  the 
frequency  and  the  magnitude  of  externally-imposed  budget 
reductions. 

And  yet,  few  entities  of  government  provide  more  services  to 
the  city  and  respond  to  the  critical  needs  of  its  residents 
more  than  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  does. 

To  wit: 

*   UDC's  Architectural  Research  Institute  is  a  partner  with 
the  city  in  its  effort  to  rehabilitate  boarded-up  public 
housing  units.   ARI  also  has  earned  a  distinguished 
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reputation  for  providing  professional  and  technical  services 
for  all  properties  of  the  D.C.  Urban  Homestead  program. 

*  UDC's  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  in  addition  to 
offering  traditional  outreach  to  citizens,  is  sponsoring 
Project  HIPS,  whose  aim  is  to  intervene  with  teenage  male  and 
female  prostitutes  and  point  them  toward  a  more  constructive 
lifestyle.   Some  have  already  enrolled  in  GED  and  other 
university  programs, 

*  UDC's  Division  of  Continuing  Education  operates  an  on- 
campus  UDC/D.C.  Government  Employee  Training  Institute.   The 
institute,  established  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  city 
agencies,  enrolls  city  employees  to  strengthen  their  on-the- 
job  performance  through  education,  training,  and  personal 
development. 

*  UDC's  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  provides  free  therapy  and 
diagnostic  services  for  D.C.  residents.   It  also  offers 
preventive  services  for  preschoolers  in  day  care  centers. 

*  The  Continuing  Education  Division  provides  the  training 
programs  that  make  employment  possible  for  aspiring  taxicab 
drivers,  nurse  aides,  food  handlers,  notary  publics,  real 
estate  brokers,  and  nutritionists. 

*  With  crime  and  violence  on  everyone's  mind  these  days,  it 
is  Continuing  Education  that  administers  several  juvenile  and 
youth  intervention  programs  that  focus  time  and  attention  on 
hundreds  of  at-risk  youngsters  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

*  UDC  provides  associate  and  baccalaureate  degree  courses  in 
fire  science  administration  for  D.C.  Fire  Department 
personnel  and  offers  technical  training  to  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department.   When  we  are  successful  at 
persuading  the  Hospital  Consortium  or  D.C.  General  Hospital 
to  provide  clinical  opportunity  for  our  students,  we  can 
again  train  District  residents  as  EMS  technicians. 

*  UDC  has  an  important  Gerontology  unit  that  sponsors  a 
Bodywise  program  serving  the  health  and  fitness  needs  of  more 
than  1,200  senior  citizens  at  14  D.C.  sites  each  month. 

*  The  same  Gerontology  center  sponsors  a  Senior  Companion 
Program  through  which  older  adults  provide  companionship  for 
other  senior  citizens  in  return  for  a  small  stipend,  meals, 
and  transportation. 
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*  UDC  provides  a  whole  catalogue  of  pre-college  enrichment 
programs  that  increase  awareness  among  minorities  and  women 
of  careers  in  non-traditional  areas,  including  science, 
technology  and  computer  science.   These  so-called  Academic 
Interface  Programs  also  include  skills  development  courses 
in  mathematics,  English  and  reading  for  pre-freshman 
students . 

*  You  know,  of  course,  about  our  excellent  jazz  and  public 
service  radio  station,  WDCU,  at  90.1  on  your  FM  dial.   For 
several  years,  we  had  been  unsuccessful  at  winning  the  city's 
permission  to  move  our  broadcast  antenna  to  the  state-of-the- 
art  municipal  tower  in  upper  northwest  Washington. 

Thus,  the  station  was  unable  to  increase  its  power  output  to 
the  FCC-approved  50,000  watt  level  that  would  cause  WDCU  to 
be  heard  by  a  greater  number  of  potential  supporters.   But 
that  failure  of  cooperation  never  deterred  us,  and  station 
management,  through  persistence,  finally  won  the  right  to 
place  WDCU's  50,000-watt  antennae  on  the  city's  old  tower. 
Less  well  known,  but  up-and-coming  fast,  is  UDC's  TV  19,  our 
cable  channel,  which  is  offering  programming  that  is 
educational,  informational,  and  entertaining. 

*  I  must  mention  our  National  Youth  Sports  Program,  a 
collaboration  between  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  about  172  higher  education  institutions  around 
the  nation.   UDC's  NYSP,  headed  by  Lucille  Hester,  enrolls 
about  600  youngsters  each  summer,  with  twice  that  many  turned 
away  because  of  limited  funding.   Last  winter,  the  NCAA  gave 
UDC  the  Silvio  O.  Conte  Award  of  Excellence  "in  recognition 
of  exceptional  1993  NYSP  project  performance."   Only  one 
award  was  given  this  year,  and  UDC  won  it — for  operating  the 
very  best  National  Youth  Sports  Program  in  the  United  States. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  UDC  does  earn  its  keep  in  more  ways  than 
one.   The  outreach  I  recited  above  is  in  addition  to  our  main 
job,  which  is  the  education  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.   Make  no  mistake:  Educating  the  taxpayers  of 
Washington  is  what  UDC  does  best,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  here  of  many  other  postsecondary  institutions. 
Howard  University's  former  president,  Franklyn  Jenifer,  has 
been  quite  frank  and  explicit — and  public — in  conceding  that 
it  is  UDC,  not  Howard,  that  educates  the  vast  majority  of  the 
residents  of  this  city.   The  presidents  of  the  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  this  area  would  say  the 
same. 
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You  see,  we  are  expert  at  preparing  the  very  persons  that  the 
private  institutions  screen  out  with  their  tests  and  various 
other  restrictive  devices.   UDC  accepts  all  who  will  come 
with  a  high  school  diploma  or  a  GED.   Those  who  survive  our 
rigorous  intellectual  preparation  compete  on  equal  footing 
with  graduates  of  the  institutions  that  would  have  screened 
out  UDC  students  in  the  first  place. 

Anecdotal  evidence  of  what  I'm  talking  about  proliferates. 
One  example  with  special  resonance  relates  to  Thomas  Stewart, 
who  enrolled  at  UDC  when  the  street  life  lost  its  appeal  to 
him.   Mr.  Stewart,  who  graduated  from  UDC  with  honors  in 
1987,  wrote  to  me  last  year  giving  UDC  credit  for  who  and 
where  he  is. 

He  told  me  that  after  a  few  weeks  of  being  apprehensive,  he 
soon  realized  that  no  one  else  in  the  graduate  political 
science  program  at  Harvard  University  was  any  better  prepared 
than  he  was.   Recently,  Harvard  offered  proof  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  observation.   Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  awarded  the 
Ph.D.  in  political  science  this  month,  was  accepted  into 
Harvard's  prestigious,  60-year-old  Society  of  Fellows,  which 
awards  an  annual  $35,000  stipend  to  each  fellow  for  each  of 
what  will  be  a  three-year  tenure. 

Members  of  Harvard's  Society  of  Fellows  are  selected  for 
their  resourcefulness,  initiative,  and  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  because  their  work  holds  exceptional  promise. 
The  number  of  fellows  at  any  one  time  is  limited  to  24,  and 
eight  usually  are  chosen  each  year. 

It  is  said  that  people  are  known  by  the  company  they  keep. 
Well,  as  an  initiate  into  Harvard's  Society  of  Fellows,  UDC 
alumnus  Thomas  Stewart  is  in  the  company  of  exceptionally 
high  achievers.   Let  me  just  cite  a  few  past  members  of  the 
Society  of  Fellows  who  have  done  okay  for  themselves:  B.F. 
Skinner;  three-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Walter  Jackson 
Bate;  Shakespearean  scholar  and  critic  Harry  Levin;  Noam 
Chomsky,  the  linguist's  linguist;  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Arthur 
Schlesinger/  Jr. ,  mainstays  of  the  Kennedy-Jchnson 
administrations;  physicist  John  Bardeen,  a  two-time  Nobel 
laureate;  and  11  others  who  have  won  the  Nobel  Prize. 

From  fiddling  around  with  hubcaps  and  really  "hot"  cars  in 
northeast  Washington  to  a  future  of  potential  intellectual 
superstardom;  that's  the  story  of  Washington's  own  Thomas 
Stewart.   And  he  admits  himself  that  he  couldn't  have  gotten 
anywhere  close  to  where  he's  going  if  UDC  and  all  that  it 
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offers  had  not  been  here  for  him. 

And  what  opportunity  is  being  offered  the  Thomas  Stewarts  on 
the  mean  streets  of  Washington  today,  Mr.  Chairman?  The  UDC 
that  Thomas  Stewart  knew  and  wrote  about  is  almost  as  much  at 
risk  as  some  of  the  young  people  it  serves  with  such 
distinction.   UDC's  reward  for  mining  raw  gems  like  Thomas 
Stewart  and  polishing  them  into  diamonds  coveted  by  industry 
and  academia  has  been  discouraging. 

Let  me  put  in  stark  terms  the  importance  of  what  we  do  for 
this  city.   You  see,  many  of  the  strong  young  men  and  women 
we  recruit  to  UDC  live  next  door  to  and  down  the  block  from 
the  less  strong  young  people  who  are  recruited  to  the  street 
life  that  once  beckoned  Thomas  Stewart.   The  latter  ones 
increase  the  enrollment  at  the  Lorton  prison  complex. 

The  cost  of  citizen  educ-tion  compared  to  incarceration  is  a 
startling  contrast.   Let's  take  Fiscal  Year  1992  as  a  point 
of  comparison.   In  the  Fall  semester  of  that  year,  UDC 
enrolled  11,442  students  and  sustained  total  operating 
expenditures  of  $106,923,000,  or  $9,345  per  student.   On  the 
other  hand,  Lorton  in  that  year  registered  a  head  count 
average  of  11,538  prisoners,  whose  care  and  feeding  required 
operating  expenditures  of  $257,704,000,  or  $22,335  per 
resident.   It  took  more  than  twice  the  money  to  simply 
warehouse  human  bodies  than  it  took  to  educate  young  minds  to 
all  that  is  possible  along  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 

UDC  provides  a  higher  education  opportunity  for  those  whose 
options  are  few.   UDC  provides  all  manner  of  public  services 
to  the  city  that  helps  relieve  suffering,  that  intervenes  in 
social  pathology,  and  that  extends  education  and  training 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  campus.   UDC's  distinguished 
faculty  engages  in  applied  research  that  policymakers  can  use 
immediately  to  address  urban  problems. 

And  what  does  UDC  get  in  return?  What  UDC  has  received  over 
the  past  five  years  has  been  a  more  than  $16  million  cut  at 
the  base  of  university  support.   And  to  add  insult  to  injury, 
practically  every  D.C.  government  worker  in  the  city  is 
offered  a  cost-of-living  pay  raise,  but  in  the  beginning  no 
provisions  were  made  for  UDC  employees  to  reach  parity  with 
other  workers .   When  does  it  stop? ! ! 

At  UDC,  we've  done  practically  everything  city  government  and 
trustees  have  agreed  we  should  do.   We  have  reduced,  and  are 
still  reducing,  administrative  positions.   We  are 
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restructuring  academic  programs  to  address  problems  of 
duplication  and  programmatic  continuity.   We  are  reforming 
our  personnel  system  so  that  our  rules  and  regulations  are 
tailored  more  for  university  life. 

We  have  begun  to  implement  a  personnel  evaluation  system  that 
will  make  all  employees  not  only  accountable  for  their 
pursuit  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  institution,  but 
acutely  aware  of  exactly  how  their  responsibilities  fit  into 
the  overall  mission  of  the  university.   A  curriculum  review 
that  will  bring  greater  logic  to  our  decisions  regarding 
academic  offerings  is  proceeding  apace.   Our  self -study 
leading  to  reaffirmation  of  accreditation  in  1995  is  on 
schedule  and  effectively  identifying  our  strengths  and  our 
weaknesses  and  laying  the  foundation  for  future  development. 

Ever  sensitive  to  several  failed  efforts  in  the  past  to 
effect  administrative  and  fiscal  reforms,  we  are  continuing 
with  initiatives  to  implement  long-forgotten  board  policies, 
such  as  requiring  all  auxiliary  enterprises  to  be  financially 
self-sufficient.   We  will  not  subsidize  non-essential 
enterprises  for  the  convenience  of  a  few  or  simply  to  provide 
jobs  for  some.   Those  enterprises  that  do  not  sustain 
themselves  financially  will  be  eliminated,  as  well  as  the 
positions  associated  with  those  enterprises. 

We  will,  however,  give  those  enterprises  an  opportunity  to 
become  self-sustaining.   If  they  fail,  they  go! 

I  mention  this  strongly  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  know 
that  your  office  and  those  of  other  Congressmembers  receive 
telephone  calls  and  letters  from  some  who  have  come  to  think 
auxiliary  enterprise  services  of  the  university  are  an 
entitlement.   Our  concern  is  simple — the  primacy  of  the 
academic  missions. 

Our  faculty  are  bringing  in  record  amounts  in  sponsored 
research  and  grant  funding,  thus,  accounting  for  more 
indirect  cost  recovery  money  flowing  into  the  university's 
non-appropriated  budget.   And  faculty  members  are 
participating  with  unusual  vigor  in  decision-making  and 
governance  processes  these  days.   Thus,  UDC  is  benefitting 
more  than  ever  before  from  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  a  broad 
cross-section  of  faculty,  as  opposed  to  just  a  few. 

We  thought  we  were  on  solid  ground  when  we  met  with  concerned 
citizens  of  Marshall  Heights  and  other  communities  in 
northeast  and  southeast  Washington  who  responded  to  our  call 
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for  a  strong  institutionalized  university  presence  east  of 
the  Anacostia  River.   We  have  begun  our  preliminary 
assessment  of  programs  and  services  that  might  fit  perceived 
needs  in  those  communities,  and  we  are  in  ongoing  dialogue 
with  civic  activists  in  those  areas  who  endorse  our  wish  to 
establish  university  programs  east  of  the  river. 

But  we've  learned — much  to  our  chagrin — what  our  reward  is  to 
be  for  daring  to  put  our  business  in  order  so  that  we  can 
serve  this  city  better.   Our  reward  is  a  proposal  to  reduce 
our  1994  budget  by  more  than  $5  million.   Our  reward  is  a 
proposal  to  slash  our  FY  '95  base  budget  even  deeper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  frankly,  I... (and  please  indulge  me  this 
personal  reference) .. .but  I  didn't  leave  a  comfortable 
position  in  New  York  to  come  to  Washington  to  preside  over 
the  dismantling  of  this  jurisdiction's  only  public 
university.   That  was  not  what  was  offered,  and  a  destruction 
of  opportunity  for  the  people  of  this  city  is  not  part  of  my 
vision. 

I  didn't  come  here  for  a  big  salary;  in  fact,  my  wife 
resigned  her  position  and  I  took  a  pay  cut  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  UDC.   And  I  certainly  can't  justify  a  return 
to  my  previous  level  of  pay  when  the  faculty  and  staff  at  UDC 
are  being  treated  so  poorly  in  a  budget  that  doesn't  include 
them  among  city  workers  who  are  to  get  their  first  pay  raise 
since  October  1989. 

I  came  here  to  help  bring  the  great  potential  of  this  fine 
university  to  reality.   We're  on  our  way  to  excellence  now, 
and  nothing  can  stop  us... but  us.   I'm  convinced  that  the 
voting  taxpayers  in  this  city  want  a  first-class  university. 
I  know  the  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  deserve  a 
postsecondary  institution  on  par  with  those  in  other 
jurisdictions  that  have  enriched  the  quality  of  life 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Speaking  of  other  postsecondary  institutions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  asked  every  year  to  compare  UDC  on  some  basis  with 
other  land  grant,  urban,  state  universities.  The  tradition 
has  been  to  list  institutions  such  as  Chicago  State, 
Cleveland  State,  Texas  Southern,  etc. — all  urban,  publicly- 
supported,  and  serving  predominantly  inner  city  Afro-American 
and  other  racial/ethnic  minorities. 

Like  the  cost-per-FTE  comparable  questions  that  are  asked 
every  year,  the  questions  invite  often  irrelevant  and  truly 
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non-comparative  responses  because  the  questions  and  responses 
are  based  on  assumptions  I  do  not  believe  the  taxpayers  of 
this  city  intended.   The  assumptions  are  that  UDC  is  to  be  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  no  more  than  what  the  institutions 
cited  are  to  their  cities,  and  that  public  support  for  UDC 
ought  only  to  be  comparable  to  that  provided  for  those  fine 
institutions. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  first  obvious  discrepancy  is  that  those 
institutions,  as  excellent  as  they  are  and  as  well  as  they 
serve  their  clientele,  are  not  the  only  public  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  their  cities.   Chicago  has  the  City 
College  System  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Chicago  Circle  Campus.   Houston  has  the  University 
of  Houston,  with  its  several  campuses,  as  well  as  Texas 
Southern.   All  of  the  citizens  of  those  cities  and  others 
have  their  public  state  universities,  as  well  as  community 
colleges.   They  have  choice,  and  they  all  have  their  major 
state  universities.   In  the  District  of  Columbia,  UDC  is  it! 

So  the  question  is  this:  Do  we... do  the  citizens  of  the 
District .. .do  we  want  a  state  university  on  par  with  other 
state  universities?   If  so,  then  we  should  compare  ourselves 
with  the  flagship  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park... then 
we  should  compare  ourselves  with  Ohio  University  or  Ohio 
State  University .. .then  we  should  compare  ourselves  with  the 
University  of  Virginia  or  with  George  Mason  University. 

The  state  of  Virginia  launched  George  Mason  about  the  same 
time  that  the  District  created  UDC.   No  one  has  yet 
questioned  the  commitment  or  support  of  the  citizens  of 
Virginia  or  their  government  representatives  to  making  George 
Mason  the  great  university  that  it  is  fast  becoming. 

When  we  press  the  case  for  statehood,  we  note  that  the 
District's  budget  is  larger  than  that  of  several  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.   Perhaps  someone  can  help  me  understand 
the  feel-good  rush  that  some  may  experience  when  boasting  of 
a  three  billion  dollar-plus  budget  that  appropriates  only  1.9 
percent  of  its  expenditures  for  the  state  university — UDC! 

If  I  am  right — if  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  as  unhappy  as  I  am  that  their  state  university  is  being 
nickeled  and  dimed  to  death  during  an  annual  rite  that  seems 
to  punish  UDC  for  its  good  work — then  I  am  persuaded  that, 
henceforth,  we  will  never  be  alone  in  pressing  the  case  for 
the  university's  budget.   When  in  the  future  my  colleagues 
and  I  defend  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia's 
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right  to  exist  as  a  comprehensive  postsecondary  institution 
with  a  strong  commitment  of  tax  dollars  dedicated  to  its 
support,  I  believe  the  residents  of  this  community  will  be  in 
this  chamber  with  us... if  they  really  care  about  maintaining 
quality  in  public  higher  education  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  together  with  those  who  have  accompanied  me 
here  today,  I  am  prepared  to  respond  now  to  your  questions 
and  concerns  about  the  university  and  its  budget  requests. 
Thank  you  for  providing  us  with  this  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


##### 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (UDC)  is  the  nation's  only  urban  land-grant  institution. 
It  was  established  to  improve  the  quality  of  life,  by  meeting  higher  education  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.   The  University  is  committed 
to  teaching,  engaging  in  research,  and  providing  extension  services  to  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Agency  Description 

The  University  offers  6  certificate,  44  associate,  68  baccalaureate,  and  17  masters  degree  programs. 
These  programs  are  currently  offered  through  five  colleges:    Physical  Science,  Engineering  and 
Technology,  Business  and  Public  Management  Education  and  Human  Ecology,  Life  Sciences,  and 
Liberal  and  Fine  Arts. 

One  of  the  University's  goals  is  to  acquaint  students  from  D.C.  Public  Schools  with  the  University 
and  university  life  and  to  establish  relationships  with  high  school  principals  and  counselors.   This 
effort  serves  to  not  only  attract  students  to  the  University  but  to  assist  principals  and  counselors  in 
creating  a  desire  within  District  youth  to  attend  college  after  high  school.    UDC  faculty  and  staff 
assist  in  preparing  these  students  and  others  for  careers.   To  ensure  the  success  of  its  students,  UDC 
provides  financial  aid  and  counseling  services  through  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs. 

The  major  program  areas  of  the  University  include: 

■  Academic  Affairs  —  provides  instructional  services  through  five  colleges  and  the  Continuing 
Education  component  of  UDC.    In  addition,  testing  and  tutorial  services  are  provided  through 
the  University  College. 

■  Student  Affairs  -  administers  student  financial  assistance,  coordinates  student  government 
activities,  provides  student  counseling  services  and  encourages  student  participation  in 
intercollegiate  and  intramural  athletic  activities. 

■  Institutional  Advancement  —  produces  educational  programs  through  the  public  service  cable 
television  station,  provides  leadership  for  a  public  radio  station,  encoiu'ages  alumni 
participation  and  financial  support,  and  markets  the  University  to  potential  students  and 
private  donors. 

■  Executive  Direction  -  through  the  president,  this  program  provides  leadership  for 
administrators  of  each  of  the  other  programs.    Through  this  program,  university  activities  are 
audited  and  managers  are  advised  on  legal  matters.  ^ 

■  Administrative  Services  —  assists  in  accomplishing  the  University's  mission  by  developing 
capital  plans  and  budgets,  and  managing  human  resources  and  physical  plant  operations. 

Public  touratioi^ysteii^T; 
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■  Finance  and  Budget  —  provides  oversight  for  the  University's  fiscal  resources.  This  program 
is  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  University's  budget,  monitoring  expenditures,  and 
furnishing  the  internal  and  external  communities  with  various  financial  reports. 

Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $89,768,000  and  1,538.0 

full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  positions,  a  decrea.se  of  $7,911,000  and  a  decrease  of  151.0  FTEs  from 

the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $60,348,000  and  1,130.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $6,126,000  and  a 

decrease  of  185.0  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request 

The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $29,420,000  and  408.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $1,785,000  and 

an  incTease  of  34.0  FTEs  over  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request 

FY  1994  Revised:    The  revised  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $97,679,000  and 

1,689.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $13,785,000  and  an  increa.se  of  284.0  FTEs  over  the  approved  FY  1994 

budget. 

The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $66,474,000  and  1,315.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $735,000 

and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget 

The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $31,205,000  and  374.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of 

$14,520,000  and  an  increase  of  284.0  FTEs  over  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

Major  changes  in  the  FY  1 995  proposed  budget  include  the  following: 

■  An  increase  of  $1,673,000  will  support  pay  raises. 

■  Building  rent  will  be  reduced  by  $4,484,000. 

■  Contractual  services  are  reduced  by  $2,661,000,  as  the  University  transfers  these  expenditures 
to  the  nonappropriated  budget 

■  Equipment  expenditures  are  reduced  by  $27 1 ,000. 

Major  changes  in  the  FY  1994  revised  budget  include  the  following: 

■  An  increase  of  $931,000  will  support  pay  raises. 

■  The  personal  services  budget  is  reduced  by  $196,000  due  to  lower  staffing  levels. 


Public  Isducation  System 
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Following 

are  revenue  projections 

:  for  FY  1995: 

FUND  CODE 

FUND 

PROJECTED  FTE 

REVENUE 

406 

Appropriation 

1,130 

$60,348,000 

415 

Tuition 

105 

9,091,000 

415 

Interest  from  Endowment 

-0- 

950,000 

415 

Postsecondary  I 

Education 

39 

4,890,000 

413 

Federal 

143 

7.694,000 

414 

Private 

11 

297,000 

416 

Intra-District 

110 

6.498,000 

Total 

1438 

$89,768,000 

Federal  Funds:  The  University  anticipates  the  receipt  of  $7,694,000  in  federal  grant  and  contract 
revenue  in  FY  1995.  This  amount  represents  a  net  increase  of  $1,036,000,  or  13  percent  over  FY 
1994. 

Intra-District  Funds:    In  FY  1995  the  University  projects  the  receipt  of  $6,498,000  from  intra- 
District  program  agreements,  subgrants,  and  other  reimbursable  services.   This  projection,  which 
reflects  a  decrease  of  $732,000  from  FY  1994,  includes  the  value  of  ongoing  multiple-year  programs. 
This  does  not  include  a  quantification  for  in-transit  sponsored  program  proposal  submissions. 

Private:   The  University  estimates  that  $297,000  will  be  received  in  private  grant  revenue  in 
FY  1995.   This  is  a  decrease  of  $246,000  from  FY  1994. 

Budget  Strategy  and  Impacts 

Strategy:    The  University  will  be  making  several  major  changes  in  order  to  take  base  reductions 
totalling  $7,064,000  in  the  FY  1995  budget.    For  example.  Phase  D  of  the  Management  Plan  will  be 
implemented  resulting  in  the  elimination  of  approximately  31  staff  positions  from  the  payroll,  and  a 
reduction  of  $1,104,000  in  personal  services  spending.    Faculty  and  staff  offices  will  be  relocated 
from  a  leased  facility  and  the  projected  rental  expense  for  this  building  will  be  reduced  by 
$5,250,000.   The  remaining  $710,000  reduction  was  taken  in  supplies  and  energy. 

Additionally,  the  University  will  soon  introduce  and  begin  to  implement  an  academic  restructuring 
plan  that  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  and  the  efficiency  of  the  academic  program.   The  importance 
of  maintaining  professional  accreditation  of  programs  has  increased  dramatically  in  the  past  few 
years.     In  addition,  the  University  is  seeking  accreditation  of  programs  in  the  College  of  Business 
and  Public  Management  in  FY  1994.   Though  this  endeavor  will  begin  in  FY  1994,  most  of  the 
activities  leading  to  accreditation  will  take  place  in  FY  1995. 

Impacts: 

The  University  is  unable  to  absorb  any  additional  expenses  nor  can  it  sustain  additional  reductions 
without  seriously  impairing  instructional  and  administrative  programs.    Previous  budget  cuts  have 
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caused  the  University  to  rely  on  reserves  to  balance  its  budget  The  University  has  been  cautioned, 
in  the  past,  by  the  Middle  States  accrediting  body  for  continuing  to  use  reserves  to  match  expenses 
with  funding. 

The  University  will  be  relying  on  less  funding  from  nonappropriated  sources  in  FY  1995.    Still,  these 
revenues  support  many  important  programs  including: 

■  The  NCAA  sponsored  Youth  Sports  Program  and  the  Allied  Math-Science  Program  will 
receive  private  funding  of  $78,000.   These  inner-city,  youth-based  programs  will  provide 
educational  and  sports  opportunities,  cultural  enrichment  activities  and  tutorial/skill  building 
sessions  in  math  and  science. 

■  Intra-District  funds  totalling  $6,498,000  will  help  sponsor  programs  such  as  a  technical 
assistance  and  Data-MIS  Plan,  the  Lorton  Vocational-Technical  Program,  and  the  Youth  Work 
Experience  Program. 

■  Federal  funds  totalling  $5,078,000  will  be  used  for  programs  such  as  the  Water  Resources 
Research  program,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Program,  and  the  Cooperative 
Community-Based  Perinatal  Studies  and  Interventions  grant  program. 

■  All  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  student  financial  assistance  programs  will  be 
continued  in  FY  1995.   The  PELL  grant  program,  funded  at  the  $2,138,000  level,  will  greatly 
aid  UDC  students.    The  College  Work-Study  Program  will  provide  $126,000  in  federal  funds 
for  student  employment  opportunities. 


Table  I 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (GF) 


Pr^rams 

SUflini;  (FTE  PosUionsI 

Funding  ($0001                                    { 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FV9S 
Propowd 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

01  Eiecullvr  Dlrertlnn 

19.0 

21.0 

18.0 

15.0 

1.253 

1.504 

1.504 

1.291 

02  Andemk  Affairs 

1.175.0 

1.001.0 

1273.0 

1.115.0 

60.966 

67,560 

55.978 

56.738 

03  Sludenl  ArTaln. 

119.0 

92.0 

103.0 

98.0 

8.240 

11.661 

9.036 

7.744 

05  InsUluUonat  Advancemenl 

40.0 

28.0 

37.0 

42.0 

2.014 

2.537 

2.272 

2.216 

06  AdminbtraUvc  Servkeji 

232.0 

228.0 

225.0 

234.0 

26.908 

26.477 

26.429 

18.318 

07  Finance  And  Budget 

35.0 

35.0 

33.0 

34.0 

1.761 

1.725 

2.460 

3.461 

Total  Agency 

1.620.0 

1,405.0 

1.689.0 

1.538.0 

101.142 

111.464 

97.679 

89.76S 

Appropriated  i^^ds 

1.160.0 

M15.0 

MIS.O 

1,130.0 

67,796 

65,739 

66,474 

60348 

Federal  Funds 

118.0 

0.0 

129.0 

143.0 

8.013 

6.660 

6.658 

7.694 

Intra-District  Funds 

142.0 

0.0 

150.0 

110.0 

8.017 

7.231 

7.230 

6,498 

Other  Funds 

200.0 

90.0 

95.0 

155.0 

17.316 

31.8-34 

17.317 

15.228 

PuDU^diiStioi^ystei^TB 
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Major  Agency  Outputs 

The  University  awarded  870  associates,  bachelors,  and  masters  degrees  in  FY  1993.   This  number  is 
expected  to  increase  to  875  in  FY  1994  and  to  881  in  FY  1995.    The  University  expects  to  offer 
financial  aid  to  an  additional  300  students  in  FY  1995,  bringing  the  total  number  of  awards  up  to 
3,800.    Overall,  the  University  expects  enrollment  to  drop  by  approximately  6  percent.    This  reflects 
the  anticipated  10  percent  tuition  increase  planned  for  the  1994-1995  school  year.    Other  significant 
outputs  include:  the  number  of  buildings  leased,  the  number  of  cable  programs  developed,  the 
number  of  EEO  audits  conducted,  and  the  number  of  alumni  association  members. 


Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (GF) 


Measures 

FY92 

FY«3 

FY»4 

FY9S 

Number  of  buildings  leased 

7 

7 

7 

6 

Annual  rent  and  lease  payments 

9.516.406 

9.910.000 

7.942.712 

3.013.000 

Budget  developed  and  revised 

3 

4 

3 

3 

Degrees  Awarded 

859 

870 

875 

881 

Develop/Produce  academic  cable  programs 

0 

8 

8 

15 

EKO  Audits  Conducted 

52 

45 

45 

52 

Full-lime  (Headcount) 

3.981 

3,883 

3.889 

3,690 

Headcount  (Graduate) 

679 

623 

623 

598 

Headcount  (l)ndergraduate) 

10.899 

9.985 

9,985 

9,373 

Number  of  Aiumni  Association  Members 

625 

650 

750 

1.000 

Number  of  Financial  Aid  Awards 

2.250 

3.000 

3.500 

3.800 

Number  of  buildings  maintained 

26 

27 

27 

27 

Number  of  buildings  under  construction 

1 

1 

T 

2 

Number  of  buildings  under  renovation 

4 

4 

8 

8 

Number  of  Fin.  Reports/Statements  to 
Pres./Brd. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Part-time  (Headcount) 

7.597 

6,721 

5.719 

6,282 
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Table  V 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (GF) 


Expenditure  Type 

Staffing  (TTE) 

Funding  ($000)                                  | 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FYM 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

Personal  Services 

1 

Regular  Pay 

1013.0 

1.109.0 

1.113.0 

1.031.0 

39,724 

40.033 

40.364 

40241 

Other  Pay 

147.0 

206.0 

?DiO 

99.0 

2.779 

3.030 

3.030 

1,750 

Additional  Gross  Pa; 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

530 

100 

ino 

100 

Fringe  Benefits 

0.0 

0.0 

00 

0.0 

10.821 

10_585 

10.585 

9,939 

Total  Personal  Services 

1160.0 

1.315.0 

1.315.0 

1.130.0 

53.854 

53.748 

54.079 

52.030 

N  on  Personal  Services 

1 

Supplies 

183 

342 

342 

737 

Energy 

2.161 

1.903 

1.903 

2,184 

Communications 

712 

563 

563 

721 

Building  Rent 

6J36 

5.074 

5.074 

5,840 

Other  Services  &  Charges 

2.492 

2.761 

2.565 

514 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

873 

1.077 

1,077 

1283 

Equipment 

1285 

271 

271 

912 

ToUl  NonPersonal  Services 

13,943 

11.991 

11.795 

12,191 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

1160.0 

1315  0 

1.315.0 

1,1300 

67.7% 

65.739 

65,874 

64221 
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Mr.  DrxON.  Dr.  LeMelle,  if  you  would  like  to  summarize  your 
statement,  we  wolKd  be  pleased  to  hear  your  testimoney  at  this 
point.  Let  me  indicate  to  you  that  I  have  no  problems  whatsoever 
with  your  budget,  so  whatever  you  would  like  to  say  about  your  en- 
dowment or  relationships  with  the  District  as  it  relates  to  the 
School  of  Law  and  UDC,  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear.  However  you 
want  to  proceed  is  fine,  but  I  don't  have  any  problems  with  your 
budget. 

Opening  Remarks  of  UDC  President 

Dr.  LeMelle,  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  the  record, 
there  are  a  few  things. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Sure. 

Dr.  LeMelle.  This  is  really  a  summary  of  the  larger  written  sub- 
mission of  our  budget.  I  would  just  like  to  state  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Dexon.  Certainly. 

Dr.  LeMelle.  What  I  want  to  do  is  really  to  demonstrate  how 
the  University  has  continued  to  deal  very  directly  and  seriously 
with  its  fiscal  problems,  at  the  same  time  not  losing  site  of  the  pri- 
macy of  our  academic  mission,  and  there  are  a  few  things  that  I 
think  would  demonstrate  that  in  a  way  that  oftentimes  one  does 
not  get. 

BUDGET  savings  SINCE  1991 

When  I  arrived  at  the  university  in  1991,  just  about  three  years 
ago,  we  were  faced — facing  insolvency,  we  were  facing  bankruptcy. 
And  in  order  to  bring  the  University  to  some  fiscal  health,  we  did 
a  number  of  things  that  I  think  are  worth  mentioning.  For  exam- 
ple, we  eliminated  out-of-city  travel  and  saved  $393,000. 

We  instituted  a  15  percent  cut  across  the  board  in  nonpersonal 
services  to  the  amount  of  $1.7  million.  We  established  a  freeze  com- 
mittee and  we  were  able  to  save  $560,000.  We  did  things  like  pre- 
paying our  rents  and  saved  around  $15,000.  It  is  minimal,  but  in 
the  face  of  bankruptcy,  it  was  important.  We  instituted  an  early  re- 
tirement plan  and  saved  $944,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not 
hold  my  inauguration  because  the  University  had  not  raised  money 
for  it,  so  we  saved  $50,000  that  particular  year. 

We  unfunded  all  vacant  positions,  netting  about  $1  million,  and 
we  instituted  what  we  refer  to  as  our  administrative  management 
plan.  That  is  the  elimination  of  administrative  support  positions. 
And  in  that  first  phase,  we  eliminated  21  positions  saving 
$816,000. 

We  were  able,  through  the  help  of  former  Council  Chairman 
John  Wilson,  to  purchase  a  building  for  our  professional  studies 
and  when  one  spreads  what  would  have  been  the  cost  for  continu- 
ing to  rent  over  30  years,  we  saved  another  $40  million. 

Most  importantly,  we  modified  our  contractual  procedures  by 
going  through  RFP  rather  than  the  bid  process,  and  began  to  use 
our  own  internal  resources  so  that  we  contract  out  very  minimal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  using  the  RFP  approach,  we  have  been  able 
to  save — ^we  are  saving  $500,000  actually  compared  with  the  past. 
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REVENUE  INCREASES 


Now,  we  also  did  some  things  to  enhance  our  revenue.  We  in- 
creased our  parking  fees  by  100  percent,  realizing  a  $93,000  in- 
crease in  our  revenues.  We  had  adopted  a  strategy  to  increase  tui- 
tion by  a  minimum  of  50  percent. 


RESIDENT  TUITION 


The  annual — for  example,  the  annual  tuition  for  a  resident  un- 
dergraduate since  academic  year  1991  has  increased  from  $600  to 
$936  effective  the  fall  semester.  By  1996-1997,  tuition  will  have  in- 
creased up  to  $1,080  for  our  resident  students. 

NON-RESIDENT  TUITION 

Mr.  Dkon.  What  is  it  for  a  nonresident? 

Dr.  LeMelle.  Nonresident?  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Banner.  Went  from  $3,400  to  $3,700.  Currently  tuition  is 
$3,400  per  year,  and  with  the  last  year  the  President  referred  to, 
it  will  go  up  to  $3,700. 

STUDENT  ratio/residents  TO  NON-RESIDENTS 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  what  is  the  ratio  of  residents  to  nonresidents? 
Mr.   Danner.   Eighty-five   is   resident  and    15   percent  is  non- 
resident. 

OTHER  REVENUE  INCREASES 

Dr.  LeMelle.  In  addition,  we  are  raising  our  student  fees.  We 
added  $541,000  to  our  revenue  by  raising  student  fees,  and  in  the 
last  two  years,  we  have  increased  our  giving  from  private  sources 
and  our  alumni  by  $600,000,  and  we  have  a  plan  now  for  increas- 
ing our  endowment  and  also  to  increase — to  get  our  foundation 
more  actively  involved,  being  more  than  a  depository.  It  is  going  to 
become  a  real  money  raising  institution  for  us  also. 

That  is  on  the  purely  administrative  side.  What  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  now  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  done  to 
really  position  ourselves  academically  as  a  respected  institution. 

$5.8  MILLION  SHORTFALL  IN  FY  1993 

And  I  must  say  that  just  as  we  seem  to  have  turned  the  comer, 
in  fiscal  1993,  we  were  hit  with  the  $5.8  million  budget  shortfall 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  semester. 

To  manage  that  shortfall,  we  again  employed  some  creative  strat- 
egies, and  while  we  substantially  met  what  was  required  of  us  in 
the  1993  shortfall,  what  we  found  happening  was  that  whenever 
we  saved  money  to  redirect  to  support  our  academic  programs,  we 
would  be  hit  with  another  cut. 

$8  MILLION  SHORTFALL  IN  FY  1995 

We  think  we  have  found  a  way  to  get  through  fiscal  1994,  but 
for  fiscal  1995  we  are  really  facing  an  $8  million  shortfall  and  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  trying  to  develop  our  spending  plan.  How 
we  are  going  to  do  it  at  this  point,  I  can  say  I  really  don't  know, 
but  we  are  doing  a  few  things  that  may  help  us  through  that. 
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Mr.  Decon.  Let  me  interrupt  vou  right  there.  In  other  words,  you 
are  anticipating  an  $8  million  shortfall,  did  you  say? 

Dr.  LeMelle.  Yes,  and  that  derives 

Mr.  DrxoN.  In  other  words,  your  budget,  you  feel,  should  be  at 
$68  million  rather  than  $60  million? 

Dr.  LeMelle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Now,  tell  me  about  how  you  are  going  to  make  up 
that  shortfall. 

Dr.  LeMelle.  Well,  there  is  one  piece  of  that  that  really  has  to 
do  with  some  rental  costs  because  we  pay  our  rent  out  of  our  oper- 
ating budget.  At  the  meeting  of  the  (Jouncil,  the  budget  that  was 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Libraries  was  put 
asiae  and  the  focus  was  placed  upon  our  rental  costs,  and  $4.8  mil- 
lion of  rental  costs  were  taken  out  of  our  budget,  with  the  directive 
that  we  should  find  some  way  to  get  out  of  an  existing  lease. 

There  is  an  effort  to  bring  the  landlord  to  the  table  to  get  serious 
about  how  we  are  going  to  deal  with  what  is  a  lease  that  is  com- 
pletely out  of  sync  with  where  it  ought  to  be  and  we  hope  we  will 
find  a  way  to  purchzise  that  building  before  September  30th.  Be- 
cause, as  you  Imow,  we  are  not — ^without  having  that  in  our  budg- 
et, we  don't  have  the  authority  to  pay  our  rent. 

The  other  $2  million  something  is  a  direct  reduction  in  our  ap- 
propriated revenues  from  the  Mayor's  office.  It  is  that  piece  that  we 
are  dealing  with  in  terms  of  developing  our  spending  plan.  So  that 
is  where  that  $8  million  comes  from. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Are  you  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees? 

Dr.  LeMelle.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  And  do  they  have  the  exclusive  appointing  power  or 
does  it  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  City  Council? 

Dr.  LeMelle.  No.  They  have  the  exclusive  appointing  power. 

D.C.  SCHOOL  OF  LAW/RELATIONSHIP 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  impact,  if  any,  does  the  D.C.  School  of  Law 
have  on  the  university? 

Dr.  LeMelle.  At  this  particular  point,  it  has  no  read  impact  in 
terms  of  budget. 

Mr.  DixoN.Tlight. 

Dr.  LeMelle.  What  we  are  looking  to,  however,  is  to  develop 
more  collaborative  relationships.  Our  students  now  do  use  their 
law  library,  but  because  of  where  they  are  located,  the  Howard 
Law  Library  is  more  convenient  for  them,  and  we  are  having  dis- 
cussions now  with  the  law  school  about  building  their  building  on 
our  campus. 

Mr.  DrxON.  They  are  building  a  structure? 

Dr.  LeMelle.  They  are  required  by  the  ABA  to  find  a  permanent 
home  that  is  going  to  meet  ABA  standards.  We  have  begun  a  dis- 
cussion. Since  they  would  have  to  buy  land,  we  have  got  land  avail- 
able and  we  are  proposing  that  they  build  their  facility  on  the  land 
at  UDC.  That  will  also  provide  us  an  opportunity  to  piggyback  on 
that  to  build  our  Phase  III  construction  which  was  our  design  some 
10  years  ago. 

TTiat,  I  believe,  we  all  beheve,  will  be  quite  beneficial.  Both  of 
our  boards  have  endorsed  the  concept.  It  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity, for  example,  to  set  up  a  legal  clinic.  It  will  be  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  our  legal  office  to  have  their  students  act  as  interns.  Our 
students  in  Criminal  Justice  and  other  programs  like  that  would 
be  able  to  use  their  facilities,  and  we  could  collaborate  and  support 
each  other  in  many  different  ways. 

That  discussion  began  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  we  are  at  the 
point  now  in  talking  to  the  City  Council  and  to  the  Mayor  to  get 
their  support  for  this. 

Mr.  Dexon.  So  the  law  school's  budget  is  separate  from  this  budg- 
et? 

Dr.  LeMelle.  It  is  separate.  It  is  a  completely  separate  budget. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Tell  me  again  what  the  relationship  is  between  the 
law  school  and  the  university. 

Dr.  LeMelle.  At  this  particular  time,  it  is  simply  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship. There  is  no  governors'  relationship,  no  budgetary  relation- 
ship at  all. 

PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  $80  MILLION  ENDOWMENT 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Doctor,  tell  me  a  little  about  the  endowment.  I  notice 
that  you  want  to  establish  one  and  you  have  a  proposal  to  amend 
Public  Law  93-471  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  an  $80  mil- 
lion endowment  for  land  grant  programs  at  the  University. 

Dr.  LeMelle.  Yes.  What  we  are  hoping  for  is  to  look  at  the  mis- 
sion of  the  university  as  a  land  grant  institution.  It  was  estab- 
lished, as  you  know,  under  the  1862  Morrill  Act,  and  that  is  an  act 
that,  in  its  entirety,  does  not  really  focus  upon  the  mission  of  the 
university  as  an  urban  land  grant  institution. 

And  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
develop  some  formula  that  the  contribution  that  we  get  from  agri- 
culture, that  that  same  kind  of  a  formula  or  something  modified 
could  be  established  with  the  governmental  agencies  lilce  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  EPA,  Criminal  Justice,  and  HUD,  of 
course,  since  we  are  very  much  involved  in  public  housing  in  the 
city  and  since  we  address  the  concerns  of  the  other  agencies  men- 
tioned. 

So  the  idea  is  to  modify  the  Post-Secondary  Education  Act  to  in- 
corporate the  notion  of  a  land  grant  institution,  urban  land  grant 
institution,  providing  the  legal  authority  basis  for  then  getting  the 
contribution  from  those  other  governmental  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. We  have  spoken  with  Delegate  Norton  about  this.  We  have 
spoken  with  the  Mayor's  Office  and  the  Council.  I  haven't  had  a 
one-to-one  conversation  with  everybody  there,  but  we  hope  they  are 
going  to  support  it. 

Right  now,  under  the  1862  Morrill  Act,  there  are  even — although 
that  is  the  basis  of  our  authority  as  a  land  grant  institution,  there 
are  items  in  there  from  which  we  are  excluded  because  that  sup- 
port is  based  upon  a  rural  per  capita  population.  We  don't  have  a 
rural  population,  and  there  have  been  efforts  in  the  past  by  Cleve- 
land Dennard,  a  former  president  of  what  was  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute,  who  had  attempted  to  get  that  changed. 

university's  involvement  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Mr.  Ddcon.  You  just  mentioned  something  that  I  would  like  you 
to  amplify  on,  that  is,  you  said  the  University  is  involved  in  public 
housing  in  some  way. 
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Dr.  LeMelle.  Yes,  through  our  Architectural  Research  Institute, 
as  well  as  our  architecture  program,  and  we  are  involved  in  reha- 
bilitative work  with  them,  in  planning  and  design  with  them.  Also 
our  Cooperative  Extension  Services  has  £in  agreement  and  has  been 
working  now  for  at  least  three  years  in  the  training  of  the  resi- 
dents of  public  housing  to  train  them  to  do  maintenance  work,  to 
train  them  in  not  only  maintenance  work,  but  also  to  train  them 
in  parenting  and  other  needs  that  they  have. 

We  are  discussing  with  them  now  or  with  the  DPAH 

Mr.  Dixon.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  LeMelle.  We  are  discussing  with  DPAH  now  a  project  to 
train  public  housing  residents  to  be  certified  as  apprentices  in 
order  to  provide  training  and  jobs  for  them.  So,  yes,  we  are  quite 
involved  with  the  city  in  public  housing  matters. 

PROFILE  OF  TYPICAL  UDC  STUDENT 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  then  one  final  question.  Doctor.  Can  you  give  me 
a  profile  of  your  tjrpical  student? 

Dr.  LeMelle.  Yes.  The  typical  UDC  student  has  the  average  age 
of  Eiround  27,  about  60  percent  of  our  students  are  part-timers. 
They  are — amongst  the  part-timers,  and  I  don't  know  the  percent- 
age, there  is,  perhaps,  close  to  50  percent  who  work  full  time  and 
take  courses  in  the  evening.  The  other  50  percent  work  part  time 
and  attend  classes  part  time.  They  are  in  courses  across  the  board. 

There  is  the  international  student  population.  I  don't  know  what 
that  might  be,  but — I  know  it  must  be  close  to  about  1,000  inter- 
national students  from  across  the  world.  They  are  working  stu- 
dents for  the  most  part.  Close  to  100  percent  of  our  students  work. 

ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  what  is  the  total  full-time  enrollment  and  the 
total  part-time  enrollment? 

Mr.  Danner.  Full  time  enrollment  currently  is  6,590.  Head  count 
is  10,608.  This  is  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen  and  lady,  for 
coming  up  today.  I  really  don't  have  any  problems  with  your  budg- 
et. 

NEED  TO  ADDRESS  BUDGET  SHORTFALL 

I  would  just  say  to  you  that  looking  at  the  budget  from  an  overall 
point  of  view,  Doctor,  I  would  not  expect  any  more  money  from  the 
District  this  year,  so  you  should  do  whatever  you  can  to  make  up 
that  shortfall. 

Dr.  LeMelle.  We  are  aware  of  that.  The  real  problem  we  have 
is  we  were  dealing  with  that  $4.8  million  that  was  taken  out  of  our 
budget  on  the  basis  of  a  space  rental  cost  as  a  part  of  our  operating 
budget.  The  $2  million  is  something  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  we 
are  engaged  in  looking  at  that  now. 

It  is  going  to  require — clearly  to  balance  the  budget  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  1995,  it  is  going  to  require  doing  Phase  III  of  our  adminis- 
trative management  plan  to  reduce  now  finally,  as  far  as  I  believe 
we  can  go,  the  number  of  administrative  positions,  and  that  may 
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be  administrative  positions,  not  only  in  administrative  services  but 
also  on  the  academic  side. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  all,  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. 

CONCLUSION  OF  HEARINGS  WITH  DISTRICT  OFFICIALS 

This  concludes  our  hearings  with  District  officials  on  the  Dis- 
trict's fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  and  fiscal  year  1994  supple- 
mental. The  Committee  appreciates  the  testimony  of  the  various 
agency  heads  and  other  District  officials.  We  also  want  to  thank 
Dave  Leonard,  the  District's  representative  from  the  Budget  Office, 
for  his  assistance  and  cooperation. 

THANKS  TO  MARY  PORTER 

Of  course  Mary  Porter  who  comes  up  here  from  the  District's 
Budget  Office  to  help  the  Committee  will  be  with  us  for  a  while 
longer  to  make  sure  we  get  this  bill  through  Congress.  That  is  al- 
ways a  tough  task.  Mary  has  been  helping  the  Committee  for  more 
than  33  years.  She  started  when  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Natcner,  first  became  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mary  is 
such  an  outstanding  individual  and  a  hard  worker  who  knows  more 
about  the  budget  and  the  process  than  anyone  inside  or  outside  of 
the  District  government. We  do  appreciate  her  assistance  and  the 
long  hours  she  puts  in.  And  she  never  complains.  Mary,  we  are  for- 
tunate that  you  are  helping  us.  I  understand  you  are  eligible  to  re- 
tire but  we  hope  you  stay  with  us  for  at  least  a  few  more  years. 

ADJOURNMENT 

We  will  adjourn  until  Tuesday,  June  4th,  at  10:00  a.m.,  at  which 
time  we  will  hear  from  public  witnesses. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

I  an  willian  L.  Robinson,  Dean  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  of  Law.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
Subcosunittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  house  of 
Representatives  Appropriations  Cosunittee  information  about  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law.  I  am  here  once  again  to  review 
with  you  the  progress  that  we  continue  to  make  towards  the 
development  of  a  high  quality  law  school  and  to  request  your 
approval  of  our  Revised  FY  1994  budget  of  $4,470,000  and  FY  1995 
budget  of  $5,567,000,  as  appropriated  by  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  reaffirm  DCSL's  commitment  to 
frugality,  especially  in  light  of  the  fiscal  difficulties  which 
face  the  District  of  Columbia.  Through  its  brief  history,  we  have 
operated  the  School  of  Law  in  a  financially  prudent  manner  based  on 
a  budget  that  can  fairly  be  described  as  "lean  and  mean."  The  Dean 
and  other  administrators  teach  classes  in  addition  to  the  other 
duties,  staff  members  continue  to  perform  multiple  duties;  for 
example,  the  development  officer  also  staffs  the  alumni 
organization,  and  prepares  the  alumni  newsletter.  We  rely  on 
computer  technology  to  permit  a  snail  ratio  of  support  staff.  On 
May  22,  1990,  the  Conference  Report  on  the  FY  1991  budget 
recognized  DCSL's  scrupulous  husbandry  of  its  resources  and  quoted 
from  the  findings  of  the  Districts  committee  on  Education  and 
Libraries: 

In  short,  rather  than  consider  the  base  budget  as 
sacrosanct,  and  thus  ask  for  additional  appropriations 
for  every  new  need  or  initiative-  which  is  the  practice 
throughout  most  of  the  District  government,  the  Law 
School  is  attempting  to  be  fiscally  responsible  at  a  time 
of  limited,  if  not  scarce,  revenues."  101  congress  2nd 
session.  House  of  Representatives,  Report  101-493,  p.  60. 
(Conference  Report) 

Z  attach  a  copy  of  the  independent  audit  for  the  past  year  which 
confirms  our   on-going  adherence  to  principles  of  sound  financial 

management. 

In  prior  testimony,  I  have  informed  the  Committee  about  the 
basic  facts  concerning  the  School  of  Law.  I  will  not  repeat  that 
basic  information  in  this  submission.  Rather,  as  I  did  last  year, 
I  will  use  this  occasion  to  highlight  some  of  th«  recent 
developments  at  the  School  of  Law. 
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since  February  12,  1991,  as  you  know,  the  school  of  Law  has 
been  provisionally  accredited  by  the  American  Bar  Association  (ABA) 
and  is  subject  to  annual  ABA  inspection.  The  ABA  again  conducted 
an  inspection  last  spring  and  we  are  still  waiting  the  official 
inspection  report.  The  final  report  will  undoubtedly  contain  some 
criticisms  as  well  as  helpful  recommendations.  However,  the 
comments  by  members  of  the  inspection  team  during  the  exit 
interview  were,  on  balance,  very  positive  and  encouraging. 

On  May  22,  we  graduated  our  third  class  of  students.  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  the  commencement  address  was  given  by  DeVal 
Patrick,  the  newly  appointed  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
General  for  Civil  Rights.  Members  of  the  Class  of  1994  are  now 
preparing  for  the  bar  examination  in  July.  Bar  results  from  last 
summer  were  disappointing,  although  more  of  the  members  of  the 
Class  of  1993  have  subsequently  passed  the  bar  to  improve  the 
overall  rate.  We  believe  this  year's  performance  will  be 
substantially  better  and  that  it  will  continue  to  improve  in  the 
future. 

A  PERMANENT  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Last  September,  a  permanent  Board  of  Governors  was  Installed 
and  duly  sworn.  The  DCSL  rules  call  for  a  permanent  Board  of  seven 
members:  four  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  with  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council;  two  appointed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association;  and  one  elected  by  the  alumni  of  DCSL  and  of  the 
Antioch  School  of  Law,  who  are  legislated  alumni  of  DCSL.  One  of 
the  members  has  since  had  to  resign  for  personal  reasons  and  will 
be  replaced  this  coming  fall.  It  is  a  distinguished  Board,  with 
members  committed  to  the  school's  missions  and  development. 

I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  of  the  loss  of  two  of  our  Board 
members  last  summer  and  fall:  Mr.  Thomas  Duckenfield  and  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.  Joe  Rauh's  family  and  a  group  of  distinguished 
friends  created  a  foundation  to  raise  money  to  enable  the  law 
school  to  establish  its  first  endowed  chair:  the  Joseph  L.  Rauh, 
Jr.,  Chair  of  Public  Interest  Law.  The  foundation  set  a  goal  of  $i 
million  and,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  has  already  received 
contributions  and  pledges  for  over  $700,000. 

FACULTY 

The  faculty  continues  to  perform  the  myriad  duties  associated 
with  the  development  of  a  new  law  school.  It  also  continues  to  be 
involved  in  matters  beyond  the  operation  of  our  classes  and 
clinics.  DCSL  faculty  members  continue  to  give  papers  at 
professional  meetings  and  to  provide  leadership  in  the  local  bar 
and  other  professional  organizations. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  added  several  talented 
individuals  to  the  faculty  to  take  over  for  other  faculty  members 
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who  have  moved  on.  These  are  Professor  Frank  Parker,  a  nationally 
recognized  voting  rights  scholar  and  lawyer;  Professor  Louise 
Howells,  an  excellent  housing  and  consumer  clinician;  Professor 
Milton  (Tony)  Lee,  a  seasoned  juvenile  justice  lawyer,  most 
recently  at  the  Public  Defender  Service  and  the  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center's  clinical  program;  Professor  Felix  orraca, 
Professor  Vada  Lindsey;  and  Professor  Karyn  Langhorne.  in 
addition,  we  have  strengthened  the  Legal  Writing  and  Academic 
Support  Program  for  the  coming  year  with  two  experienced  legal 
writing  teachers  to  assist  Professor  Karyn  Langhorne,  the  new 
Director  of  our  Lawyering  Process  Program  and  the  new  Director  of 
the  Academic  Support  Program. 

The  School  of  Law  is  maturing  and  developing  in  many  ways. 
One  measure  of  that  is  the  award  of  tenure  to  three  more  faculty 
members:  Professor  Leah  Chanin,  our  nationally  recognized  Director 
of  the  Law  Library  and  past  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Law  Libraries;  Professor  Robert  Burgdorf,  a  highly  regarded 
constitutional  law  professor  and  a  principal  drafter  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act;  and  Professor  Gay  Gellhorn,  an 
innovative  Contracts  teacher  and  .supervisor  of  the  Public 
Entitlement  Clinic.  The  records  of  all  three  were  evaluated 
carefully  by  the  Faculty  Evaluation  and  Review  Committee,  which 
recommended  them  unanimously  for  the  award  of  tenure.  They  bring 
the  total  number  of  tenured  faculty  members  to  nine,  including  the 
Dean. 

STUDENT  BODY 

This  past  year  DCSL  had  an  enrollment  of  284  students,  up  from 
240  the  prior  year.  Approximately  one  half  the  students  were 
women,  about  half  were  members  of  minority  groups,  and  about  sixty 
percent  were  District  residents.  The  average  age  of  the  student 
body  this  year  was  29.  The  number  of  applicants  continues  to  rise 
each  year. 

Students  have  worked  hard  in  the  clinic  program  as  well  as  on 
the  Law  Review  and  on  Moot  Court  competitions.  The  Law  Review  this 
coming  year  will  publish  its  third  and  fourth  volumes.  Volume 
Three  will  be  devoted  to  recent  important  developments  in  D.C. 
statutory  and  case  law,  and  Volume  Four  will  focus  on  voting  rights 
issues.  We  will  continue  to  send  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
copies  as  these  journals  are  published. 

We  continue  to  have  clinics  in  Juvenile  Justice,  Including 
juveniles  with  special  education  needs;  Public  Entitlement;  Housing 
and  Consumer  Affairs;  Legal  Services  for  HIV  Positive  persons;  a 
Legislation  Clinic,  and  a  Clinic  for  Government  Whistle-Blowers. 
Students  have  worked  hard  and  successfully  on  a  wide  range  of  cases 
for  poor  people  in  the  District,  each  DCSL  student  providing  750 
hours  of  client  service  through  the  clinic  program.  Many  also  have 
served  in  internships  in  a  wide  variety  of  public  institutions, 
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including  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  the  Department  of 
Justice's  Section  on  Child  Abuse  and  Obscenity;  the  Office  of  the 
General  council  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration;  the  National  Center  for  Law  and 
Deafness  at  Galluadet  University;  AYUDA;  the  Environmental 
Protection  Service;  and  the  Washington  Legal  Clinic  for  the 
Homeless,  and  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

This  past  spring  the  Board  of  Governors  approved  an  Alumni 
Association  Constitution,  and  DCSL  sent  out  its  first  Alumni 
newsletter,  entitled  DCSL  voices.  One  of  the  Antioch  Law  school 
classes  held  a  reunion  last  summer,  and  we  expect  to  organize  many 
more  this  coming  year.  We  expect  the  Alumni  Association  to  develop 
rapidly. 

The  law  library,  which  serves  not  only  the  school  but  also  the 
general  public,  continues  to  develop  steadily  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Leah  Chanin.  The  library  now  has  over  180,000 
volumes,  and  it  now  has  a  fully  functioning  automated  on-line 
catalog.  The  faculty  and  students  also  have  access  to  Lexis  and 
Westlaw. 

NEW  FACILITY 

The  School  of  Law  is  now  moving  rapidly  on  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  a  permanent  facility.  This  acquisition  is  the  last 
major  hurdle  for  the  school  to  clear  before  applying  for  full 
accreditation  from  the  American  Bar  Association.  This  year  the 
school  has  a  full  time  Project  Manager  to  pilot  the  project  through 
to  completion  two  to  three  years  hence. 

THE  FISCAL  VRAB  19Q4  and  1995  BUDGETS 

The  Council  approved  our  FY  1994  budget  request  of  $4.5 
million  and  all  but  $30,000  of  the  $4.75  million  DCSL  requested  for 
FY  1995.  It  also  added  $975,000  to  the  FY  1995  budget  to  cover  the 
cost  of  a  lease-purchase  arrangement  on  a  new  facility.  In  so 
doing,  it  rescinded  a  capital  budget  of  $18  million  approved 
several  years  earlier.  DCSL  has  done  its  best  to  reduce  costs,  and 
its  request  to  the  District  this  year  was  the  second  year  in  a  row 
that  the  amount  requested  has  been  close  to  that  requested  the  year 
before.  The  School  of  Law  is  well  aware  of  the  District's  serious 
financial  situation  and  is  cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
controlling  costs.  On  June  28,  the  Board  of  Governors  approved  a 
significant  tuition  increase,  and  we  are  substantially  increasing 
our  external  fund-raising  efforts. 
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COHCLUSIQK 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  School  of  Law,  I  thank  the  Conunittee  for  this  opportunity 
to  describe  our  progress  toward  becoming  a  fully  accredited  public 
school  of  law.  1  urge  the  Conunittee  to  support  our  budget  as 
approved  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


QA   oo  r\ 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law  is  to  operate  a  full-time,  fully  accredited 
program  of  lawyer  education  targeting  underrepresented  groups  in  the  legal  profession  and  to 
provide  free  legal  services  to  indigent  District  residents. 

Agency  Description 

The  School  of  Law's  mission  is  achieved  through  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  qualified  students; 
recruiting  and  securing  the  services  of  competent  faculty  to  instruct  students  and  represent  clients; 
and  developing  and  maintaining  a  current  library  collection  that  supports  the  programs  of  study  and 
litigation  advanced  at  the  School  of  Law.    Additionally,  the  School  of  Law  provides  the  community 
with  varied  opportunities  for  law-related  education  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Law  is  carried  out  through  the  following  programs/offices: 

■  Student  Services  -  determines  the  eligibility  for  and  recommends  levels  of  student  financial 
aid,  provides  transcript  services,  recruits  and  admits  qualified  students  to  the  School  of  Law 
and  provides  career  development  and  other  counseling  services. 

■  Library  -  develops  and  maintains  a  collection  of  legal  research  tools  and  other  information 
systems  that  support  faculty,  student  study,  and  litigation.    This  program  also  provides 
assistance  to  School  of  Law  employees,  students,  and  to  the  general  public. 

■  Teaching  Services  -  plans  and  implements  the  program  of  legal  study  and  client  service 
provided  at  the  School  of  Law. 

■  Administration  -  provides  the  general  support  and  management  of  all  School  of  Law 
activities. 

Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $8,288,000  and  78.0  full- 
time  equivalent  (FTE)  positions,  an  increase  of  $2,317,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised 
FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $5,567,000  and  65.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $1,097,000  and  no 
change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $2,721,000  and  13.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $1,220,000  and  no 
change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

FY  1994  Revised:   The  revised  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $5,971,000  and  78.0 
FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $30,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 
The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $4,470,000  and  65.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $30,000  and  no 
change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^iTiDli^Iauratioi^ysten^Tj 
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The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $1,501,000  and  13.0  FTEs,  no  change  in  doUars  and 
FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget 

Budget  Strategy  and  Impacts 

Strategy:   The  School  of  Law,  a  developirig  educational  institution,  must  continue  to  be  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  American  Bar  Association  (ABA)  accreditation  standards  to  maintain 
provisional  accreditation  and  secure  full  accreditation  at  the  earliest  possible  time.   The  School  of 
Law  must  demonstrate  consistency  in  the  operation  of  all  base  line  systems  and  significant  progress 
towards  full  compliance  with  accreditation  standards  in  order  to  secure  full  accreditation  status.   The 
School  of  Law  must  maintain  existing  staff  and  program  levels  and  succeed  at  securing  substantial 
additional  funding  to  support  additional  staff  and  equipment  acquisitions  essential  to  satisfying 
accreditation  standards  fully. 

Impacts:    The  ABA  places  significant  emphasis  on  the  School  of  Law's  need  for  a  permanent 
building  and  location.    Subsequently,  the  level  of  appropriated  funding  will  be  increased  significantly 
in  FY  1995  to  fund  a  lease-purchase  agreement  for  a  permanent  facility.    Spending  for  law  books 
will  also  increase  in  FY  1995,  as  required  to  advance  toward  full  compliance  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  accreditation  standards.   The  increased  nonappropriated  budget  reflects  an  anticipated 
15  percent  increase  in  tuition  for  FY  1995. 

Major  changes  in  the  FY  1995  proposed  budget  include  the  following: 

■  The  rent  budget  is  increased  by  $997,000  to  fund  a  lease-purchase  agreement  for  a  permanent 
School  of  Law  facility. 

■  Funding  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  equipment  for  the  law  library  is  increased  by 
$70,000. 

Major  changes  in  the  FY  1994  revised  budget  include  the  following: 

■  The  budget  for  faculty  research  grants  is  reduced  by  $10,000. 

■  Budgeted  expenditures  for  faculty  travel,  conferences,  and  meetings  are  reduced  by  $10,000. 

■  Expenditures  for  the  law  library  are  reduced  by  $10,000. 
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Table  I 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (LS) 


Programs 

SUffing  (FTE  Positions) 

Funding  (SOOO)                                      { 

FT  93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

10  Admlnlstrallon 

12.5 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

2,558 

2.677 

2.667 

3.742 

20  Student  Services 

7.4 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

572 

636 

636 

803 

40  Library 

12.6 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

1.081 

863 

853 

1,255 

SO  Teaching  Services 

27.4 

37.0 

37.0 

37.0 

1.863 

1.825 

1.815 

2.488 

Totai  Agency 

59.9 

78.0 

78.0 

78.0 

6,074 

6.001 

5,971 

8.288 

Appropriated  Funds 

40.7 

65.0 

6S.0 

65.0 

4426 

4400 

4,470 

5467 

Federal  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Intra-Dlstrict  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

o.n 

98 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Funds 

19.2 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

1.450 

1.501 

1,501 

2.721 

Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (LS) 


Measures 

FY  92 

FY  93 

FY94 

FY95 

Grants:  Non-ResldenLs 

156.000 

231.900 

231.975 

250,000 

Grants:  Residents 

176,000 

183.921 

193.117 

200.000 

Loans:  Non-Residents 

298.000 

1.074.200 

1.376.713 

1,459,316 

Loans:  Residents 

324.000 

998.551 

1,750,342 

1,855,363 

Students  Enrolled:  Non-Resldents 

92 

114 

110 

147 

Students  Enrolled:  Residents 

123 

146 

174 

153 

Table  V 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (LS) 


Expenditure  Type 

SUffing  (FTE) 

Funding  ($000)                                      | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

Personal  Services 

1 

Regular  Pay 

37.2 

65.0 

65.0 

650 

1,498 

1,705 

1 ,695 

1 .568 

Other  Pay 

3.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

236 

0 

0 

0 

Additional  Gross  Pay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Fringe  Benefits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

409 

304 

304 

269 

Total  Personal  Services 

40.7 

65.0 

65.0 

65.0 

2,161 

2,009 

1,999 

1.837 

NonPersonal  Services 

1 

Supplies 

34 

36 

36 

31 

Energy 

78 

102 

102 

102 

Communications 

56 

45 

45 

45 

Building  Rent 

1.189 

1,380 

1.380 

2.377 

Other  Services  &  Charges 

366 

259 

249 

338 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

236 

250 

240 

264 

Equipment 

406 

419 

419 

573 

Toul  NonPersonal  Services 

2.365 

2,491 

2.471 

3.730 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

40.7 

65.0 

65.0 

65.0 

4,526 

4,500 

4.470 

5.567 
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STATEMENT  OF  HARDY  R.  FRANKLIN,  PH.D 

DIRECTOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
BEFORE 
THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  D.C.  APPROPRIATIONS 

1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  revised  FY  1994 
appropriated  budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Library  is 
$21,260,000  and  462  FTE's,  no  change  from  the  original  FY  1994 
budget.  The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  of  $1,134,000  and  four 
FTE's  was  also  unchanged  from  the  original  FY  1994  budget.  The 
Library  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  level  of  operations  without 
requiring  an  increase  in  its  original  budget. 

The  total  budget  from  all  funding  sources  in  FY  1995  is 
$22,213,000  and  469  FTE's,  a  decrease  of  $181,000  and  an  increase 
of  three  full  time  equivalent  (FTE)  positions  from  the  total 
revised  FY  1994  budget.  The  appropriated  request  for  1995  is 
$21,260,000  and  no  change  in  FTE  positions  from  the  revised  FY  1994 
budget.  The  changes  are  described  in  detail  in  the  program  section 
of  the  budget. 

It  has  been  the  stated  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  since 
1981  not  to  dilute  the  quality  of  library  service  to  the  communi- 
ty and  to  maintain  and  expand  the  strength  of  the  book  collection 
and  the  services  provided  from  our  central  library,  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Memorial  Library.  The  quality  of  public  service  will 
be  sustained  throughout  the  library  system,  and  all  basic  services 
maintained  at  current  levels.  All  of  our  branches  will  be  open  six 
days  a  week,  Monday  through  Saturday,  including  two  evenings  per 
week.  Aside  from  our  regular  offerings  of  information,  current 
books  and  other  library  materials  for  children,  the  library 
provides  service  to  seniors,  an  extensive  adult  basic  education 
program,  and  service  to  the  deaf  community. 

Although  twelve  furlough  days  resulted  in  unavoidable  decreases  in 
some  areas  of  use,  the  Public  Library  witnessed  increased  use  of 
research  materials  and  more  people  using  their  Library  cards.  The 
use  of  research  materials  rose  by  more  than  8%,  while  the  number  of 
active  registered  borrowers  increased  by  23%.  The  Library 
continues  to  provide  services  which  are  both  wanted  and  needed  by 
our  customers.  In  a  recent  customer  satisfaction  survey,  72%  of 
the  respondents  were  very  satisfied  or  extremely  satisfied  with  the 
books  and  services  offered  by  the  Library. 
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We  recognize  that  in  1994,  we  will  once  again  have  to  find 
ways  to  both  maintain  and  improve  service  without  any  budget 
increase.   We  are  certain  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  with  the 
help  and  support  of  our  many  friends  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
our  Board  and  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Library  Trustees, 
Mrs.  Joyce  Clements-Smith,  joins  me  in  expressing  to  you  and  the 
Committee  our  sincere  appreciation  for  your  continuing  support  of 
library  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Library  is  to  acquire  and  organize  information, 
including  books  and  other  materials,  to  meet  the  educational,  cultural,  and  recreational  needs  of 
adults  and  children  in  the  community:  and  to  provide  free  access  to  these  materials  and  services  in  a 
manner  "convenient  to  the  homes  and  offices  of  all  residents." 

Agency  Description 

The  Library's  mission  is  accomplished  through  a  network  of  facilities  including  the  downtown 
Martin  Luther  King  Memorial  Library,  26  neighborhood  facilities,  and  2  specialized  bookmobiles. 
Professional  librarians  and  trained  library  technicians  assist  customers  in  obtaining  information  and 
materials  in  person,  by  telephone,  and,  soon,  by  dial  access  computer  links.    Special  services  are 
provided  for  the  deaf,  the  homebound,  the  blind,  the  physically  handicapped,  as  well  as  for  seniors, 
lower  level  adult  readers  and  adult  basic  education  learners.    Services  to  children  and  youth  are  an 
important  component  of  the  city's  emphasis  on  ser\ing  youth.    Young  people  are  served  by  specially 
trained  staff  and  carefully  selected  materials  and  activities  provided  in  spaces  dedicated  to  these  age 
groups. 

Neighborhood  libraries  are  not  only  places  to  get  books  and  information,  to  attend  children's  story 
hours,  to  read  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  also  community  meeting  places  and  centers  of 
neighborhood  pride  and  activity.    The  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  government  services  that  makes 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

The  work  of  the  Public  Library  is  carried  out  through  the  following  major  programs: 

■  Public  Service  -  provides  direct  public  access  to  and  professional  assistance  in  using  a  wide 
range  of  information,  books  and  other  materials  at  facilities  throughout  the  city. 

■  Technical  Services  -  acquires,  catalogs,  and  prepares  books  and  other  information  resources  for 
public  use. 

■  Buildings  and  Grounds  -  cares  and  maintains  for  all  facilities  and  provides  delivery, 
transportation,  and  security  services. 

■  Administration  -  provides  executive  direction,  personnel  services,  and  budget  and  fiscal  support. 

Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $22,213,000  and  469.0  full- 
time  equivalent  (Kit)  positions,  an  increase  of  $64,000  and  an  increase  of  3.0  FTEs  over  the  revised 
FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $21,260,000  and  462.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $245,000  and  no 
change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 
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The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $953,000  and  7.0  FTE,  a  decrease  of  $181,000  and  an 
increase  of  3.0  Kits  over  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

FY  1994  Revised:    The  revised  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $22,149,000  and  466.0 

FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $245,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $21,015,000  and  462.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $245,000  and 

no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $1,134,000  and  4.0  FTEs,  no  change  in  dollars  and 

FTEs  from  the  approved  FT  1994  budget 

The  changes  are  described  in  detail  in  the  program  sections  of  the  budget.   Major  changes  include 
the  following: 

■  A  projected  reduction  in  the  cost  of  fringe  benefits  of  $264,000  in  FY  1 995  will  offset  the  need 
for  additional  funds  required  for  fulltime  salaries  for  step  increases  and  annualization  of  the 
costs  of  the  third  and  final  stage  of  the  agencywide  classification  review. 

■  Continued  re-evaluation  of  staffing  patterns  and  WAE  (wages-as-eamed)  staffing  will  be  used  to 
provide  adequate  staffing  to  maintain  service  delivery. 

■  An  increase  in  the  book  fund  of  $51,000  in  FY  1995  will  contribute  to  the  Library's  effort  to 
maintain  the  level  of  funding  to  at  least  keep  up  with  inflation. 

■  New  funding  of  $50,000  in  FY  1995  the  Administration  program  has  been  identified  for  priority 
initiatives  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  including  long  range  planning,  legal  services,  and 
developing  new  sources  of  revenue. 

■  The  revised  FY  1 994  reduction  of  $245,000  will  result  from  personal  services  savings  of 
$195,000  and  other  services  and  charges  savings  of  $50,000. 

Budget  Strategy  &  Impacts 

Strategy:    The  FY  1995  budget  request  provides  a  modest  increase  for  the  book  fund  and  preserves 
staffing  in  all  libraries  at  a  level  that  will  permit  the  delivery  of  all  basic  services  with  no  reduction 
in  hours  of  service.   With  no  increase  in  FY  1995  over  the  FY  1994  budget,  tighter  controls  in  areas 
such  as  overtime  and  purchasing  of  supplies  are  the  only  possible  sources  of  funding  even  for  modest 
increases  in  priority  programs. 

The  steady  rise  in  demand  for  library  services  will  increase  workloads  in  FY  1995.    It  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  restructuring  staff  to  provide  the  maximum  in  direct  service  levels  and  essential 
support. 

Impacts:    The  quality  of  public  service  will  be  sustained  throughout  the  library  system  with  ail  basic 
services  maintained  at  current  levels. 
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Table  I 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (CE) 


Programs 

Staffing  (FTE  Positions) 

Funding  ($000)                                      | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

FY  93 

Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revbed 

FY  95 
Proposed 

10  AdmlnUtratlon 

27.2 

32.5 

32.5 

32.5 

U55 

1.384 

1.309 

1.393 

20  Technical  Services 

40.3 

43.5 

43.5 

43.5 

U82 

1.382 

1.312 

1.348 

30  Public  Service 

272.3 

302.0 

302.0 

305.0 

13220 

14.322 

14272 

14.136 

40  Buildings  and  Grounds 

79.5 

88.0 

88.0 

88.0 

5.062 

5.306 

5256 

5.336 

Total  Agencj 

419.3 

466.0 

466.0 

469.0 

20.819 

22.394 

22.149 

22213 

Appropriated  Funds 

415.7 

462.0 

462.0 

462.0 

19,789 

2U60 

21,015 

21260 

Federal  Funds 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

6.0 

514 

582 

582 

446 

Intra-Districl  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

59 

3 

3 

3 

Other  Funds 

0.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

457 

549 

549 

5M 

Major  Agency  Outputs 

The  trends  in  library  use  have  been  steadily  increasing  since  the  early  1980's.   This  is  expected  to 
continue. 


Table  11 


Agency  Outputs  (CE) 


Measures 

FY  92 

FY  93 

FY94 

FY95 

Adult  programs 

1.103 

1.625 

1.400 

UOO 

Booli  fund  as  a  %  of  budget 

10.009; 

10.70% 

10.70% 

10.80% 

Books  ordered 

154.567 

189.298 

180.000 

178.000 

Branch  adult  circulation 

1,028.000 

954.471 

1,021.000 

1.041.000 

Branch  Juvenile  circulation 

642.000 

559.460 

620.000 

632.000 

Children's  programs 

6.240 

4.479 

5.500 

6.500 

Class  visits 

4.044 

3.417 

3.700 

4.000 

Hours  of  staff  training 

6„593 

3.511 

5.000 

4.500 

In-Library  use  per  capita 

6 

7 

7 

7 

Library  visits 

2.421.000 

2263.410 

2.377.000 

2.424.000 

Materials  purchased  for  public  use 

133.954 

115.320 

125.000 

130.000 

MLKML  adult  circulation 

458.000 

410.303 

440.000 

450.000 

MLKML  Juvenile  circulation 

56.000 

57.946 

50.000 

62.000 

New  registered  borrowers 

73,548 

68,799 

72.000 

74.000 

Number  of  staff  trained 

185 

175 

250 

200 

Occupancy  Index 

2.184.000 

2.049.038 

2.151.000 

2.195.000 

Reference  transactions  per  capita 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Sq.  ft.  of  building  space  to  clean,  maintain  and 
police 

800.619 

800.389 

800.389 

800.389 

Sq.  ft.  to  be  serviced  per  employee 

8.996 

9.095 

9.095 

9.095 

Titles  catalogued 

23.167 

25.050 

26.000 

27.000 

Total  system  circulation 

2.184.000 

1.982.180 

2.14l,iicKl 

:.1S5.IXX) 
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Table  V 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (CE) 


ExpendiUire  Type 

Suffing  (FTE)                          j 

Funding  ($000)                                      | 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revbed 

FY95 
Proposed 

Personal  Services                                                                                                 1 

1 

Regular  Pay 

4010 

447.0 

447.0 

447.0 

11^51 

12.338 

12208 

I2J93 

Other  Pay 

13.7 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

267 

361 

361 

361 

Additional  Gross  Pay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

452 

557 

537 

492 

Fringe  Benefits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.158 

2.291 

2246 

2.027 

Total  Personal  Services 

415.7 

462.0 

4620 

4620 

14.428 

15„547 

15.352 

15.473 

NonPersonal  Services 

1 

Supplies 

215 

248 

248 

236 

Ejiergy 

1,403 

1.456 

1.455 

1.470 

Communications 

IW 

186 

186 

186 

Building  Rent 

3 

4 

4 

0 

Other  Services  &  Charges 

1.062 

1.139 

1.089 

1. 1 89 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Equipment 

2288 

2.480 

2.480 

2.506 

Toul  NonPersonal  ServlcM 

5.361 

5.713 

5.663 

5.787 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

415.7 

462.0 

462.0 

4620 

19.789 

21.260 

21.015 

21260 

Tubu^auStioi^ystem^t 
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Opening  Statement 

Pamela  G.  Holt,  Executive  Director,  D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities 

Congressman  Dixon  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  agency's  budget  request  for  FY  95. 

The  D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  serves  to  enrich  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  Washington,  D.C.  through  the 
arts.  The  Arts  Commission  serves  a  dual  function  of  operating  as 
the  District's  state  and  municipal  arts  agency.  As  the  municipal 
arts  agency,  the  Commission  is  responsible  for  local  programming, 
subgranting,  funding  emerging  artists  and  organizations,  and 
serving  as  the  advocate  for  artists' concerns  such  as  space.  As  a 
state  arts  agency,  the  Commission  is  the  District's  authorized 
agency  to  receive  federal  grants  for  art  programs  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  Commission's  FY  95  request  of  $3,301,000  supports  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  for  13  authorized  continuing  full-time  positions, 
the  reduction  of  $82,000  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  District  residents  through  the 
arts.  We  do  this  in  partnership  with  the  community  and  thus  reach 
youths,  seniors,  physically  and  mentally  challenged  people, 
residents  from  diverse  cultural  perspectives  and  the  vast  public  at 
large.  Through  the  arts  we  are  brought  together  to  address  social 
concerns,  to  learn  and  be  educated  and  to  preserve  our  various 
cultural  traditions.  The  arts  regenerate,  revitalize,  recognize 
and  remember  our  communities. 

Before  summarizing  the  Arts  Commission's  budget  request,  I  would 
like  to  highlight  some  of  the  agency's  accomplishments  in  FY  1993 
and  thus  far  in  FY  1994. 

During  FY  1993  and  again  in  FY  1994,  the  Arts  Commission  supported 
highly  successful  programs  that  enhanced  the  human  potential,  the 
infrastructure  of  our  neighborhoods  and  education  of  our  youth. 
One  major  milestone  was  the  implementation  of  arts-related 
employment  opportunities  for  350  youths  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  had  such  an  opportunity.  Last  summer,  working  with  D.C. 
Art/Works,  these  training  activities  culminated  in  outstanding 
performances  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  Fort  Dupont  Park  and  other 
venues  throughout  the  city.  Presented  free  of  charge,  parents  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  their  children  in  positive  and  rewarding 
experiences.    For  the  young  people  involved,   this  initiative 

provided  viable  alternatives  to  crime,  drugs,  and  idleness which 

so  often  prevail  in  this  city. 
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The  Arts  Commission  continued  its  acclaimed  Gospel  Music  Series  in 
public  housing  communities.  This  city  has  the  largest  number  of 
gospel  quartets  in  the  world.  As  a  long  tradition  with  the 
African-American  community,  this  form  of  music  flourished 
throughout  the  housing  communities  of  Valley  Green,  Sibley  Plaza, 
Montana  Terrace  and  Potomac  Gardens  to  name  a  few.  Altogether,  240 
artists  participated  with  an  average  of  300  persons  attending  each 
concert.  In  parking  lots,  courtyards,  on  basketball  courts  and  on 
the  streets,  the  joyous  atmosphere  and  sense  of  camaraderie  that 
was  generated  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  way  but  through  the  arts. 

The  Arts  Commission's  commitment  to  preserving  the  diverse  and 
unique  cultural  traditions  in  our  city  has  led  to  the  support  of 
many  festivals  such  as  the  annual  Latino  Festival,  the  Malcolm  X 
Day  Celebration,  Asian-Pacific  Heritage  Month  and  the  support  of 
the  African  Continuum  Theater  Coalition.  Working  closely  with 
ethnically  rooted  institutions,  the  Arts  Commission  seeks  to 
embrace  and  sustain  the  diverse  cultures  in  our  city  and  to  expose 
the  broader  public  to  these  treasures. 

In  the  Arts  Education  Program,  the  focus  is  on  youth  and  their 
training  and  exposure  to  arts  activities.  This  grant  program 
includes  artists  residencies  in  public  schools  and  other  settings 
such  as  community  centers  and  churches.  The  projects  we  sponsor 
develop  analytical  skills,  serve  to  build  self-esteem  and  foster  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  self-empowerment.  In  FY  1994,  the  Arts 
Education  Program  is  expected  to  reach  approximately  110,918 
District  youth.  Of  this  total,  60  %  reside  in  Wards  6,  7  and  8. 
Young  people  exposed  to  the  arts  have  a  better  chance  for  success 
as  evidenced  by  the  Duke  Ellington  School  for  the  Arts  which  has  a 
92%  high  school  graduation  rate. 

In  the  City  Arts  Program,  funding  is  provided  to  support  projects 
that  expose  the  broader  community  to  the  arts  experience, 
particularly  those  traditionally  underserved.  For  example,  through 
these  grants  issues  of  drug  abuse  and  AIDS  are  addressed  through 
the  medium  of  theater.  Non-verbal  expression  is  encouraged  through 
artwork  created  by  mentally  challenged  people.  Residents  at 
Lorton  are  involved  in  transferable  arts  experiences.  Support  for 
multi-cultural  initiatives  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  is 
provided.  And,  dance  workshops  at  homeless  shelters  and  with 
seniors  are  just  a  few  of  the  projects  funded. 

The  grants  awarded  by  the  Arts  Commission  are  made  on  a  competitive 
basis.  Persons  with  expertise  in  the  arts  and  humanities, 
financial  management  and  community  development  review  requests  for 
funds.  These  panelists  make  recommendations  on  which  applications 
should  be  funded.  In  FY  1994  thus  far,  the  Commission  has  received 
over  800  grant  applications. 

Grants  require  a  one  to  one  match  from  other  sources  and  stimulate 
investment  in  the  arts  from  individuals,  corporations  and  private 
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foundations.  Support  for  arts  and  culture  from  the  District 
Government  thus  promotes  creativity,  impacts  our  youth  and  other 
under-served  constituents,  and  enhances  the  city's  image  while 
improving  the  overall  quality  of  life.  During  FY  1994,  along 
with  federal  support,  an  economic  impact  study  will  be  initiated  to 
assess  the  full  impact  of  arts  and  culture  on  our  economy.  It  is 
believed  that  for  every  $1  spent  on  the  arts  at  least  $3  are 
realized  in  consumer  generated  revenue. 

A  small  agency  with  a  large  mandate,  over  the  next  year,  the  Arts 
Commission  will  continue  working  with  the  community  and  in 
partnership  with  other  District  Government  agencies.  Through 
neighborhood  design  efforts,  "new  eyes"  and  visions  will  be 
developed  for  more  livable  streets,  that  are  both  functional  and 
aesthetically  pleasing.  We  will  work  toward  developing  affordable 
arts  space  to  foster  the  development  of  cultural  districts  and  will 
continue  to  support  and  encourage  artistic  excellence.  In  so 
doing,  we  will  focus  on  the  residents  of  the  District,  youth, 
diverse  sectors  of  the  city  and  the  public  at  large. 

Using  the  data  collected  from  our  survey  of  neighborhoods  east  of 
the  Anacostia  River,  the  Commission  is  in  its  third  year  of  its 
very  successful  East  of  the  River  Arts  Initiative,  to  help  develop 
cultural  hubs  in  Southeast  communities.  A  number  of  churches, 
civic  groups  and  recreation  and  senior  centers  have  begun  as 
centers  of  cultural  activity:  Union  Temple  Baptist  Church,  8Rock, 
Senior  Citizens  Counseling  and  Delivery  Service,  and  the  Southeast 
Vicariate  Cluster  to  name  a  few. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  vital  role  that  the 
arts  play  in  our  city's  economic  well-being.  Funding  for  the  arts 
is  an  investment  that  provides  a  significant  return  as  every  dollar 
spent  to  attend  arts  events  generates  much,  much  more  in  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services.  Additionally,  the  arts  provide  our 
youth  with  training  and  skills  enabling  individuals  to  become 
productive  citizens  and  saves  money  that  might  otherwise  have  to  be 
spent  in  other  venues.  It  costs  approximately  $20,000  a  year  to 
house  one  individual  in  a  reformatory  and  about  $16,000  a  year  to 
support  drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation.  The  arts  have  the 
potential  to  offer  much  more  cost  effective  means  to  provide  viable 
alternatives . 

In  summary,  the  Arts  Commission  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
improving  the  quality  of  life  of  our  city  and  in  making  the  arts 
accessible  for  District  residents.  The  arts  create  jobs  for  DC 
residents  and  generates  revenue  for  the  city  and  provides  real 
alternatives  to  the  crime,  drugs  and  other  social  concerns  that 
challenge  our  city. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  in  FY  1995  and  to  date  in  FY  1994.  Your 
continued  support  of  the  Commission's  efforts  will  help  ensure  that 
the  arts  continue  to  be  a  positive  and  an  essential  part  of  our 
great  city.   Thank  you. 
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Agency  Overview 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  is  to  enrich  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  through  the  arts,  in  partnership  with  the  community. 

Agency  Description 

The  Commission's  mission  is  achieved  by  awarding  grants  through  a  competitive  process  to 
outstanding  artists,  arts  and  community-based  organizations  and  by  supporting  special  projects  and 
initiatives  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    In  response  to  the  needs  expressed  by  the 
community,  and  in  collaboration  with  other  District  Government  agencies  and  the  private  sector, 
grants  are  awarded  in  three  focus  areas: 

Arts  Education  -  provides  training  and  exposure  for  youth  aged  pre-K  to  21  in  public  school  settings, 
churches,  and  other  non-traditional  sites  to  increase  analytical  skills,  creativity,  and  self-esteem. 

City  Arts  -  supports  accessibility  and  diversity  of  cultural  expression  for  the  broadest  sector  of  the 
community  with  special  emphasis  on  increasing  participation  by  and  service  delivery  to  ethnic 
minorities,  senior  citizens,  physically  and  mentally  challenged  people,  institutionalized  people,  and 
other  underserved  populations. 

Grants-in-Aid  -   provides  arts  institutions  and  artists  with  grants  for  general  operating  support  which 
serve  as  a  catalyst  to  leverage  support  from  the  private  sector  while  promoting  artistic  excellence 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Agency  Budget  Summary 

FY  1995  Proposed:    The  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $3,834,000  and  20.0  full- 
time  equivalent  (FTE)  positions,  a  decrease  of  $96,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  revised 
FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  appropriated  budget  request  is  $3,301,000  and  13.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $82,000  and  no  change 
in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

The  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $533,000  and  7.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $14,000  and  no  change 
in  FTEs  from  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  request. 

FY  1994  Revised:   The  revised  total  budget  request  for  all  funding  sources  is  $3,930,000  and  20.0 

FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $5,000  and  no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget. 

The  revised  appropriated  budget  request  is  $3,383,000  and  13.0  FTEs,  a  decrease  of  $91,000  and  no 

change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  FY  1994  budget 

The  revised  nonappropriated  budget  request  is  $547,000  and  7.0  FTEs,  an  increase  of  $86,000  and 

no  change  in  FTEs  from  the  approved  P^  1994  budget. 
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Major  changes  include: 

■  In  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  a  reduction  of  $36,000  in  personal  services  will  remove  funding 
for  a  vacant  public  affairs  specialist  position.    A  reduction  of  the  same  amount  will  be  carried 
over  into  the  FY  1995  proposed  budget 

■  In  the  revised  FY  1995  budget  an  administrative  cost  reduction  of  $41,000  will  be  made  to 
account  for  $  1 1 ,000  in  personal  services  savings  to  be  achieved  through  more  effective 
employee  leave  management  and  $30,000  in  nonpersonal  services  savings  in  contractual 
services,  anticipated  grant  funding  award  lapses  and  modified  plans  for  equipment  procurement 

■  A  reduction  of  $6,000  is  proposed  in  the  revised  FY  1994  budget  for  building  rent  based  on  the 
Rent  and  Operating  Expense  Projection  Report  provided  by  the  Department  of  Administrative 
Services.  A  reduction  of  the  same  amount  will  be  carried  over  into  the  FY  1995  proposed 
budget. 

■  Reduced  equipment  purchases  and  maintenance  costs  will  provide  savings  of  $9,000  in  the 
revised  FY  1994  budget.  A  reduction  of  the  same  amount  Vkoll  be  carried  over  into  the  FY 
1995  proposed  budget 

■  The  Arts  Education  program  will  be  reduced  by  $30,000  and  the  City  Arts  program  will  be 
reduced  by  $10,000  in  the  FY  1994  revised  budget 

■  The  Arts  Education  program  will  be  reduced  by  $81,000,  and  the  City  Arts  program  will 
receive  a  restoration  of  $10,000  in  the  FY  1995  proposed  budget  ■ 

The  revised  FY  1994  nonappropriated  budget  is  composed  of  $461,000  for  the  Federal  Basic  State 
Operating  Grant,  with  the  addition  of  $86,000  from  a  federal  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to  support  arts  programming  to  underserved  communities  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Budget  Strategy  and  Impacts 

Strategy:   The  Commission  proposes  to  maintain  a  balanced  level  of  support  to  the  community  in 
FY  1994,  focussing  reductions  on  both  the  City  Arts  and  Arts  Education  programs  and  leaving  the 
Grants-in-Aid  program  intact.   Funds  awarded  under  the  Commission's  three  major  competitive  grant 
programs  have  already  been  committed  in  FY  1994. 

The  Commission  will  redirect  and  refocus  its  resources  to  address  the  priority  concerns  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  with  particular  emphasis  on  youth  and  underserved  populations.    Available 
resources  will  be  prioritized  to  encourage  private,  public  and  government  partnerships.   Resources 
will  also  be  allocated  to  encourage  arts  activities  in  recreation  centers,  educational  centers, 
community  centers,  and  other  appropriate  sites  in  order  to  maximize  and  combine  efforts  with  other 
cultural  entities  and  to  make  arts  and  cultural  activities  available  to  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia. 

In  FV  1995,  the  commission  will  place  particular  emphasis  on  developing  partnerships  and 
implementing  initiatives  to  minimize  the  effect  created  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  budget  reductions. 
The  commission  is  committed  to  formulating  creative  collaborations  with  entities  such  as  the  Youth 
Initiatives  Office,  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Parks,  the  Office  of  Tourism  and  Promotion,  and 
other  government  departments,  agencies,  and  offices  to  address  shortfalls  created  as  a  result  of 
budget  reductions.     In  addition,  the  commission  has  redirected  efforts  and  anticipates  receiving  funds 
from  the  Arts  Education  program  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  offset  reductions  in  the 
Arts  Education  program. 

The  commission  proposes  no  reduction  in  FY  1995  to  the  Grants-in-Aid  program  in  order  to  sustain 
funding  stability  to  arts  organizations.    Funding  from  the  Grants-in-Aid  program  provides 
institutional  support  to  organizations,  is  the  foundation  for  maintaining  their  financial  stability  and 
their  ability  to  leverage  private  sector  support,  and  creates  a  positive  image  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  well. 

Plans  are  underway  to  conduct  an  economic  impact  study  over  the  next  year  to  assess  the  cultural 
resources  and  the  annual  contribution  made  to  the  economy  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  artists  and 
cultural  organizations  through  activities,  programs,  employment,  payroll  taxes,  and  other  related  sales 
and  services.    This  effort  is  a  part  of  the  commission's  overall  strategy  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
development  of  public,  private  and  government  partnerships.    The  commission  proposes  to  use 
creative  measures  to  identify  cultiu-al  resources,  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  arts  related  businesses, 
including  the  local  entertainment  industry,  while  highlighting  the  attractiveness  and  desirability  of 
Washington,  D.C.  as  a  place  to  visit  and  to  live. 

Impacts:    The  reduction  in  the  City  Arts  program  in  the  FY  1994  budget  will  have  limited  adverse 
impact  that  may  be  mitigated  through  the  use  of  alternative  resources.   The  number  of  grants 
awarded  in  FY  1994  may  be  reduced  by  four  from  the  number  awarded  in  FY  1993.    It  is  through  its 
City  Arts  program  that  the  commission  seeks  to  address  the  broad-based  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
District,  particularly  among  traditionally  underserved  populations  —  those  separated  from  the 
mainstream  due  to  geographic  location,  economic  constraints,  and/or  disability.    The  commission  will 
seek  to  maintain  programs  which  impact  the  most  underserved  populations,  such  as  the  mural 
projects  and  performing  arts  projects  in  public  housing  communities.    Also,  the  commission  retains 
the  flexibility  of  awarding  reduced  amounts  of  grants  in  order  to  broaden  efforts  to  reach  underserved 
communities. 

The  Commission  proposed  reduction  in  the  allocation  to  the  Arts  Education  program  in  FY  1994  will 
resuh  in  reductions  in  the  number  of  projects  funded.   The  Commission  plans  to  utilize  creative 
partnerships,  initiatives,  and  fund-raising  efforts  to  offset  reductions  in  the  allocatijin  to  the  Arts 
Education  program. 
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Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 


Table  I 


Agency  Staffing  and  Funding  Detail  (BX) 


Programs 

Sumng  (FTE  Positions) 

Funding  ($000)                                   { 

FV93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Proposed 

FY93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY95 
Proposed 

10  Commission  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities 

15.6 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

3.933 

3.935 

3.930 

3.834 

Total  Agent; 

156 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

3,933 

3.935 

3.930 

3.834 

Appropriated  Ftuids 

10.4 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

3^79 

3,474 

3,383 

3,301 

Federal  Funds 

5.2 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

534 

461 

547 

533 

Intra-Distrlct  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

Otiier  Funds 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Table  II 


Agency  Outputs  (BX) 


Measures 

FY  92 

FY93 

FY94 

FY9S 

Arts  Education  Program  -  Grant  Applications 

105 

300 

300 

300 

Arts  Education  Program  ■  Grant  Awards 

72 

180 

170 

165 

Arts  Education  Program  Grants  -  Arts 
Organizations 

22 

69 

66 

30 

Arts  Education  Program  Grants  -  Communit; 
Based  Orgs 

9 

32 

30 

18 

Arts  Education  Program  Grants  •  Individuals 

41 

79 

74 

70 

City  Arts  Program  ■  Grant  ApplicaUons 

160 

153 

170 

170 

City  Arts  Program  ■  Grant  Awards 

142 

88 

84 

88 

City  Arts  Program  Grants  -  Arts 
Organizations 

16 

40 

38 

39 

City  Arts  Program  Grants  -  Community  Based 
Organizat 

19 

23 

22 

23 

C-ity  Arts  Program  Grants  -  Individuab 

0 

25 

24 

26 

Grants-in-Aid  -  Applications 

422 

269 

235 

300 

Grants-in-Aid  -  Average  Grant  Amount 

8.444 

8.061 

7.069 

7,069 

Grants-in-Aid  -  Awards 

115 

118 

101 

101 

Grants-in-Aid  -  Awards  to  Individuals 

70 

69 

53 

53 

Grants-in-Aid  -  Awards  to  Organizations 

45 

49 

48 

48 

Number  of  People  Reached  Total  Program 

0 

156.940 

110.000 

110.000 
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Table  in 


Agency  Appropriated  Summary  by  Expenditure  Type  (BX) 


Expenditure  Type 

SUfTmg  (FTED 

Funding  ($000)                                   | 

FY93 
Actual 

FY94 
Budget 

FYM 
Revised 

Fy95 

FV93 
Actual 

FV*1 
Budget 

FY94 
Revised 

FY9S 
Proposed 

Personal  Services 

1 

Regular  Pa; 

9.5 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

350 

446 

415 

4(M 

Other  Pay 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Additional  Gross  Pay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Fringe  Benefits 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

55 

67 

54 

64 

Total  Persona!  Services 

in.4 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

425 

513 

479 

468 

NonPersnnal  Services 

1 

Supplies 

13 

14 

14 

14 

Energy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Communications 

16 

17 

17 

17 

Building  Rent 

155 

184 

178 

178 

Other  Services  &  Charges 

100 

79 

77 

72 

Subsidies  &  Transfers 

2.522 

2.528 

2.588 

2.525 

Equipment 

38 

39 

30 

27 

Total  NonPersonal  Services 

2.954 

2.961 

2.904 

2.833 

TOTAL  AGENCY 

104 

13.0 

13  0 

13  0 

3.379 

3,474 

3.383 

3.301 
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TESTBIONY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS,  CITIZENS  AND 
ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Tuesday,  June  14, 1994. 
HISPANIC  YOUTH 

WITNESS 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr,  DrxON.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning,  we  have  scheduled  a  series  of  witnesses  who  want 
to  testify  on  issues  about  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  with  us  our  Democratic  Chief  Deputy  Whip,  Bill 
Richardson.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  traveling  together  re- 
cently on  behalf  of  the  Intelligence  Committee. 

With  that,  Mr.  Richardson,  an3rthing  you  would  like  to  say,  the 
committee  would  be  pleased  to  hear  at  this  point. 

Opening  Remarks  of  Hon.  Bill  Richardson 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  testify  here  today 
as  a  Statehood  supporter,  as  a  resident  of  the  District  since  I  was 
elected  in  1983;  and  I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  talk  about  a 
project  that  I  believe  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  District 
and  its  Hispanic  citizens. 

There  are  Hispsinics  in  the  District,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would 
hope  get  increasing  attention  in  District  issues  and  District  pro- 
grams. 

PROGRAM  FOR  HISPANIC  YOUTH 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of  Hispanic  youth  becoming  in- 
volved in  gangs,  in  illegal  or  dangerous  activities.  Such  behavior  is 
the  result  of  disillusionment,  estrangement,  poverty  and  peer  pres- 
sure. It  is  important  that  our  youth  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
choose  a  different  direction  for  their  energies. 

The  D.C.  Schools  Project  strives  to  curb  the  trend  toward  vio- 
lence with  the  youth  they  serve,  but  their  funding  is  primarily  for 
educational  services. 

They  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  intensive  intervention 
and  youth  development  initiatives  for  high-risk  Hispanic  teenagers. 
The  program  they  envision  would  offer  structured  biweekly  discus- 
sions and  activities  to  these  youth,  trained  facilitators  to  coordinate 
programs  for  small  groups  of  teenagers  where  they  can  discuss 
problems,  receive  training,  be  involved  in  consciousness-raising 
community  service  activities  and  learn  about  alternative  opportuni- 
ties. 
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REQUEST  FOR  $200,000 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  respectfully  request  $200,000  for 
the  D.C.  Schools  Project.  The  figure  reflects  expenses,  such  as  staff, 
transportation,  activities,  equipment,  evaluative  testing  of  partici- 
pants and  administrative  costs. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  are  we  doing  this?  There  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Hispanic  youth  being  involved  in  gangs,  and  in 
illegal  or  dangerous  activities.  For  this  reason,  the  D.C,  Schools 
Project  wants  to  provide  more  intensive  intervention  and  youth  de- 
velopment initiatives  for  high-risk  Hispanic  teenagers,  including 
consciousness-raising  community  service  activities,  and  I  would 
like  to  respectfully  request  $200,000  for  this  project. 

And,  again,  I  come  as  a  District  resident,  as  a  Statehood  sup- 
porter, and  as  your  friend  and  valued  travel  partner,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  you  are  certainly  all  of  those  things. 

NEVf  PROGRAM  FOR  HISPANIC  YOUTH      ' 

Is  this  a  new  program? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir,  this  would  be  a  new  program. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  And  it  has  never  been  funded  by  the  D.C.  school  sys- 
tem before?  I  am  just  asking. 

Mr.  Richardson.  This  particular  program  has  not. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  would  the  $200,000  be  used  primarily  in  the 
Hispanic  community  focusing  on  the  Hispanic  citizens? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

HISPANIC  POPULATION 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  have  an  idea  what  the  Hispanic  population 
is  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Richardson.  There  are  an  awful  lot,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
are  the  registered  and  unregistered, 

Mr.  Dixon.  Right. 

Mr.  Richardson.  My  estimate  is — perhaps  Donna,  who  knows 
everything  about  the  District — my  understanding  is  that  it  is  10 
percent. 

Ms.  Brazile.  It  is  10  percent  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Richardson.  In  the  District,  and  that  approximates  to 
about 

Ms.  Brazile.  60,000,  65,000. 

Mr.  Richardson.  But  then  there  are  those  not  on  the  rolls,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  are  a  lot  more. 

As  you  know,  I  have  lived  in  Adams-Morgan  in  the  past,  and  we 
are  talking  about  a  significant  number  that  are  not  registered  and 
not  part  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Right.  I  will  discuss  this  with  the  other  committee 
Members,  and  we  will  certainly  give  it  every  consideration. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony  this  morning. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 
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Tuesday,  June  14,  1994. 
WASHINGTON  AQUEDUCT 

WITNESS 

HON.  JAMES  P.  MORAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  DrxON.  Our  next  witness  is  the  gentleman  who  represents 
the  eighth  district  of  Virginia,  Jim  Moran,  who  wants  to  talk  about 
the  Washington  Aqueduct. 

I  understand  that  something  came  up  unexpectedly  and  he  can- 
not be  here  to  present  his  statement  but  he  asked  that  his  pre- 
pared statement  be  placed  in  the  record.  I  plan  to  discuss  the 
Washington  Aqueduct  with  him  prior  to  our  markup. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  P.  MORAN 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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June  13,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  submit  written 
testimony  to  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.   As  you  know,  I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  4092, 
authorizing  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  borrow  money  from  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  in  order  to  fund  capital  improvements  to 
the  Washington  Aqueduct.   I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
consider  including  this  proposal  in  the  FY  1995  D.C. 
Appropriations  bill. 

This  legislation  is  needed  in  order  to  avoid  another  water 
crisis  like  the  one  that  occurred  in  December  1993.   As  you 
recall,  it  was  in  December  that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency- -acting  to  protect  our  water  supply--issued  a  boil-water 
alert  for  our  region.   As  a  result  of  this  alert,  residents  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Northern  Virginia,  and  parts  of 
Maryland  could  not  drink  their  tap  water.   They  had  to  use 
bottled  water  or  boil  their  water  for  at  least  ten  minutes  before 
consumption.   The  boil-water  alert  sent  shock  waves  through  our 
region,  and  was  particularly  dangerous  for  our  children,  the 
elderly,  and  those  with  compromised  immune  systems. 

After  thoroughly  investigating  the  situation,  the  EPA 
concluded  that  the  problems  in  the  water  supply  were  the  result 
of  operator  error,  but  further  concluded  that  broader  problems  in 
the  system,  including  capital  financing  limitations,  could 
prevent  a  similar  problem  in  the  future. 

H.R.  4092  ensures  that  capital  financing  limitations  are 
resolved  and  that  the  local  jurisdictions--D.C. ,  Arlington,  and 
Falls  Church- -dependent  on  the  Washington  Aqueduct  for  safe  water 
are  able  to  pay  for  necessary  improvements  to  the  system.   Under 
the  current  system,  the  local  jurisdictions  must  pay  for 
improvements  to  the  system  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.   The  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  identified  approximately  $100  million  in  capital 
improvements  that  are  required  immediately  or  that  are  necessary 
within  the  next  5  years  to  meet  Federal  drinking  water  standards. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  the  local  governments  to  continue  to 
finance  costly,  but  essential  improvements  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis--and  they  should  not  have  to  continue  to  do  so. 
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other  publicly  or  privately  owned  facilities  are  able  to 
issue  bonds  or  borrow  from  other  sources  in  order  to  amortize  the 
capital  improvement  costs  over  the  useful  life  of  the  project. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  does  not  currently  have  borrowing 
authority.   Thus,  before  they  can  borrow  from  the  Treasury  or  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank,  on  behalf  of  the  user  jurisdictions,  they 
must  be  given  such  authority. 

Of  course,  the  Corps  would  simply  act  as  a  conduit  for 
borrowing  on  behalf  of  the  local  jurisdictions,  who  would  be 
totally  responsible  for  paying  back  the  loan,  plus  interest  and 
subsidy  costs.   The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CEO)  estimates 
that  the  subsidy  cost  for  this  loan  would  be  10  percent  of  the 
amount  borrowed.   The  Corps  estimates  that  a  total  of  $250 
million  will  be  needed  over  the  next  ten  years  to  complete  all 
capital  improvement  projects,  with  $8.8  million  needed  in  FY 
1995.   Therefore,  the  Committee  would  have  to  appropriate  a  total 
of  $25  million  over  the  next  ten  years,  approximately  $880,000  of 
which  would  be  funded  for  FY  1995. 

I  understand  from  officials  at  the  Washington  Aqueduct  Sewer 
Utility  Administration  (WASUA)  that  the  FY  1995  WASUA 
appropriation  budget  shows  an  $11.4  million  transfer  to  the 
capital  fund.   Since  the  subsidy  component  for  FY  1995  will  be 
much  less  than  anticipated  pay-as-you-go  payments,  the  Committee 
should  not  find  it  necessary  to  increase  any  funding  levels  to 
accommodate  this  subsidy  component. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  financing  arrangement  is  absolutely 
critical  and  must  be  resolved  before  the  capital  improvement 
costs  become  so  excessive  that  the  localities  have  trouble  paying 
them.   Should  such  a  situation  arise  again,  it  could  put  our 
water  supply  in  jeopardy. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  request  and  look 
forward  to  continue  working  with  you  on  this  important  issue. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Next,  we  have  Reverend  T.  Byron  Collins  from 
(Georgetown  University. 

RECORDING  OF  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

I  would  point  out  to  Mr.  Livingston  and  others  that  the  rules 
prohibit  recording  either  by  television,  tapes  or  what  have  you,  and 
so  I  would  ask  you  to  refrain  from  any  further  recording. 

Reverend  Collins  is  not  here  at  the  moment. 


Tuesday,  June  14, 1994. 
D.C.  BUDGET 

WITNESS 
RODNEY  LIVINGSTON,  CEC 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Livingston,  you  are  next.  This  morning,  as  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  we  have  a  series  of  witnesses,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  your  comments  to  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Okay.  Fair  enough. 

5-MINUTE  LIMIT  ON  TESTIMONY 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  order  to  help  you  appropriately  program  your  com- 
ments— and  I  would  say  to  others — ^when  you  have  one  minute  left, 
this  caution  light  will  come  on,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  start  sum- 
marizing at  that  point.  And  keep  in  mind  that  today  we  have  18 
witnesses,  and  in  an  effort  to  get  through  them  all  by  one  o'clock, 
it  would  be  fine  if  you  would  hold  your  remarks  to  about  four  min- 
utes and  then  a  minute  for  summary. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Sure. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Livingston. 

Opening  Remarks  of  Rodney  Livingston 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  have  never  had  so  much  time  to  talk  about 
something  so  important.  What  we  would  like  to  do  is,  as  we  come 
here  yearly,  ask  for  zero  Federal  payment.  We  at  CEC  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Federal  pa3nnent  is  going  to  anything  other  than 
graft  and  corruption. 

It  seems  like  Eric  Holder  and  others  do  not  seem  to  be  interested 
in  finding  out  about  the  graft  and  corruption.  They  (fan  look  at 
Daniel  Rostenkowski  and  a  whole  bunch  of  others,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  District,  it  is  a  hands-off  policy.  There  is  not  a  depart- 
ment that  is  free  of  this  graft  and  corruption,  and  if  I  can  find  out 
that — and  I  have  no  subpoena  power  and  no  level  of  legislative  au- 
thority, then  it  is  a  lot  easier  than  pulling  feathers  off  a  frog. 

MATERIAL  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD 

So  I  submit  my  testimony  and  I  would  ask  that  that  be  placed 
in  the  record. 
[The  material  referred  to  follows:] 
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TfflS  REPORT  WAS  PREPARED  BY 


C   E   C 


[Washington  Post,  May  10,  1994] 


D.C.  Contracting  Practices  Assailed 


By  Nell  Henderson 

Washington  Post  Start  Wnler 


Many  District  government  agen- 
cies continue  to  use  sloppy  methods 
and  often  violate  the  city's  rules 
when  they  contract  to  buy  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  and  services, 
according  to  a  report  released  yes- 
terday by  the  D.C.  inspector  gener- 
al. 

The  problems,  which  have  per- 
sisted for  at  least  eight  years,  in- 
clude the  awarding  of  too  many  non- 
competitive contracts,  improper 
splitting  of  contracts,  inadequate 
monitoring  of  contracts  and  poor 
planning,  according  to  the  inspector 
general's  audit  of  purchases  for  the 
budget  year  that  ended  Sept.  30. 

Inspector  General  Samuel 
McClendon  recommended  that  May- 
or Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  take  disciplin- 
ary action  against  some  employees 
for  awarding  or  changing  contracts 
in  "flagrant  disregard  for  the  pro- 
curement regulations."  The  employ- 
ees were  not  named  in  the  report. 

Poor  contracting  can  lead  to  wast- 
taxpayer  money  in  instances 
\Miere  the  city  pays  too  much  for 
supplies  or  services  or  fails  to  scruti- 
nize the  quality  of  the  goods  pur- 
chased. 

The  District  spent  nearly  a  half- 


billion  dollars  on  contracts  for  goods 
and  services  in  the  budget  year  that 
ended  Sept.  30.  Of  that,  the  offices 
under  the  mayor's  authority  spent 
$391.6  million,  while  independent 
agencies,  such  as  the  courts  and 
public  schools,  spent  $104  million. 

"In  this  time  of  scarce  fiscal  re- 
sources, it  is  critical  that  all  procure- 
ment officials  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  an  efficient  and  economical 
procurement  system,"  McClendon 
wrote. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  cited 
was  the  frequent  award  of  "sole- 
source,"  or  noncompetitive,  con- 
tracts, often  on  an  emergency  basis, 
a  practice  that  has  raised  concerns 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  D.C.  controller's  office,  for 
example,  improperly  awarded  three 
consultant  contracts,  worth  a  total  of 
$1,126  million,  without  competition, 
the  report  said. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works 
awarded  a  noncompetitive  contract 
totaling  more  than  $1  million  for  the 
construction  of  grandstands  for  the 
presidential  inauguration.  Officials 
defended  the  decision  by  citing  the 
special  security  requirements  and 
short  time  involved.  The  report  said 
the  lack  of  competition  was  "not  jus- 
tified," noting  that  many  events  in 
the  city  have  similar  security  re- 


quirements and  that  the  District  has 
been  responsible  for  inaugurations 
before  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  pre- 
pare. 

In  another  case,  the  inspector 
general  said  he  found  that  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Services  had 
bought  services  from  the  same  ven- 
dor without  competition  for  more 
than  five  years,  for  a  total  of  more 
than  $11  million. 

One  of  the  "major  causes"  of  the 
problems  cited  in  the  report, 
McClendon  wrote,  has  been  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  sufficient  training  to 
employees  involved  in  contracting. 

The  report  also  notes  that  the 
mayor  established  a  Procurement 
Task  Force  to  develop  ways  to  im- 
prove contracting  and  the  group 
made  recommendations  last  year, 
but  that  "no  action  has  been  taken  to 
date." 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  AND  REVENUE 

1994  IMPORTANT  TAX  NOTICE 


Revenue  Type 
General  sales  tax 

General  sales  tax 

Sales  tax  on 
delivery  services 


Sales  tax  oa  employment 
services 


Sales  tax  on  personnel 
placement  services 


Gross  receipts  tax  on  public 
utilities 

Cross  receipts  tax  on  cable 
television  companies,  etc. 


Toll  telecommunication 
service  tax 

Gross  receipts  tax  on 
heating  oil 

Motor  vehicle 
fuel  tax 

Sales  tax  exemption  on 
heating  oil 


Special  public 
safety  fee 


Change 

Increases  the  general  sales  tax  rate  from  6  percent  to  7 
percent. 

Decreases  the  general  sales  tax  rate  from  7  piercent  to  5.75 
percent. 

Imposes  the  general  sales  tax  on  any  delivery  in  the  District 
for  which  a  separate  charge  is  made,  except  merchandise 
delivered  for  resale  for  which  a  District  of  Columbia 
certificate  of  resale  has  been  issued.    For  June  1,  1994 
through  September  30,  1994  the  rate  is  7  percent;  beginning 
October  I,  1994  and  thereafter,  the  rate  is  5.75  percent. 

Imposes  the  general  sales  tax  on  the  service  of  procuring, 
offering,  or  attempting  to  procure  in  the  District  job-seekers 
for  employers  or  employment  for  job-seekers,  including 
employment  advice,  counseling,  testing,  resume  preparation 
and  any  other  related  services.    For  June  1,  1994  through 
September  30,  1994  the  rale  is  7  percent;  beginning  October 
1,  1994  and  thereafter,  the  rale  is  5.75  percent. 

Imposes  the  general  sales  lax  on  the  service  of  placing  a  job- 
seeker  with  an  employer  in  the  District.    For  June  1,  1994 
through  September  30,  1994  the  rate  is  7  percent;  beginning 
October  1,  1994  and  thereafter,  the  rate  is  5.75  percent. 

Increases  the  gross  receipts  tax  from  9.7  percent  to  10  percent 
on  public  utilities. 

Increases  the  gross  receipts  lax  from  9.7  percent  to  10  percent 
on  every  cable  television  company,  satellite  relay  television 
company  and  other  providers  of  television,  video  or  radio 
service  to  subscribers  or  paying  customers. 

Increases  the  tax  from  9.7  percent  to  10  percent  on  toll 
telecommunication  companies  subject  to  the  loll 
telecommunication  service  tax. 

Imposes  the  10  percent  gross  receipts  tax  on  each  person  who 
delivers  heating  oil  and  related  services  to  an  end-user  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Temporarily  increases  the  motor  vehicle  fijel  tax  from  20 
cents  per  gallon  to  22.5  cents  per  gallon. 

Exempts  the  sale  of  residential  healing  oil 
and  related  services  from  the  sales  lax. 

Imposes  a  one-time  fee  on  affected  entities  based  on  the 
annual  District  gross  receipts  for  their  preceding  fiscal  year. 


Effective  Date 

June  1,  1994  through 
September  30,  1994 

October  1,  1994 
June  1,  1994 


June  1,  1994 


June  1,  1994 

June  1,  1994 
June  1,  1994 

June  1,  1994 
June  I.  1994 


June  1,  1994  through 
September  30,  1994 

June  1,  1994 


Payment  due  on  or 
before  July  15,  1994 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  TOURS  OF  D.C. 


Housing  Projects 

Children's  Island 
Contamination 


Enterprise  Zones  Reservoirs  Incinerator 

1776  Island         Sewage  Treatment  Plant  Rivers 

Parks       Toxic  Sites       Lakes       Illegal  Dump  Sites 


heal  Estria          Federa'  and  Distric*  Goverrment  Areas 
Some  of  the  Best Some  of  the  Worst 

??  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHERE  THEY  ARE  ?? 
!!  TAKE  AN  ENVIRONMENTAL  TOUR  TODAY  !! 
TOURS  TAILORED  TO  YOUR  INTERESTS 
BIKE/  BUS/  VAN/  CAR/  CANOE  OR  HIKES  AVAILABLE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  TOURS  OF  D.C.   $28  /  $48  /  $68  •>  Lunch  is  included 


FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL  202-452-5970 
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HELP  LEGISLATE  THE  BEST  RECYCLING  IN  THE  COUNTRY!!! 

PROPOSED:  AMY  ITEM  (AMD  ITS  FACKAQinO)  BOUGHT  OR  SOLD  in  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA  MUST  BE  BOUGHT  BACK  BY  ITS  DISTRIBUTER, 
MAnUEACTURER,  RETAILER,  SELLER,  OR  WHOLESALER. 

..ccUu'iS:  -- JOBS  IN  ALL  SECTORS!! 

--  COMPLETELY  RECYCLED  PRODUCTS!! 

--  DRAMATICALLY  REDUCED  WASTE  STREAM!! 

--  INCREDIBLE  SAVINGS  TO  TAXPAYERS!! 

For  more  information  send  S2  (postage  &  handling)  to  CEC,  P.O.  Box  31302,  Washington, 
DC.  20030:  or  leave  a  message  at  452-5970. 

♦  FORCED  BUY  BACK  CREATES  THE  MARKET  ♦ 

THE  DISTRICT  CAN  LEAD  THE  NATION!! 


i 


*. 


I 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr.  Livingston.  We  have  some  recommendations  down  there  to 
alleviate  these  problems.  We  do  not  just  come  here  with  the  atti- 
tude that  we  do  not  provide  solutions.  You  can  attach — ^the  commit- 
tee can  attach  riders,  they  can  attach  amendments,  they  can  do  a 
number  of  different  things  to  alleviate  the  problems  here  in  the 
District  that  are  just  disgraceful.  It  is  absolutely  disgraceful— 60 
percent  dropout  rate,  half  the  population  unregistered  to  vote,  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  that  work  for  the  government  do  not  live  in 
the  jurisdiction. 

You  would  not  last  five  seconds  in  California  if  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  that  State  that  worked  for  the  State  lived  in  Nevada 
and  Oregon  and  Arizona.  And  that  is  true  for  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers here.  You  would  not  last  five  seconds,  whether  you  are  a  Sen- 
ator or  Congressman.  Those  things  have  to  be  changed. 

We  do  not — I  particularly  am  not  interested  in  Statehood  because 
I  think  this  is  a  city  that  encompasses  all  of  the  United  States;  and 
if  it  does  not,  it  should.  But  with  the  lackadaisical  manner  it  has 
been  administered  since  1991,  we  have  a  significant  problem.  Solu- 
tions are  down  there. 

We  need  more  representation.  Most  jurisdictions  with  our  popu- 
lation have  a  minimum  of  about  100  people  they  vote  for.  As  you 
know,  we  vote  for  about  26  people  here.  That  can  be  done  at  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  instantaneously.  Congress,  in  the  charter,  never  al- 
leviated its  final  jurisdiction  right  to  do  that. 

If  you  are  interested  in  South  Africa  and  Haiti  £ind  Bosnia  and 
all  these  other  places  that  have,  or  supposedly  North  Korea,  that 
want  to  have  democracy,  then  set  the  example  here.  And  there  is 
not  a  democratic  process  because  too  few  minds  have  accountability 
for  $5  billion.  It  just  cannot  be  done.  It  is  impossible. 

The  last  two  things  that  I  bring  to  you  is  that  when  I  take  this 
to  the  black  schools  in  Washington,  they  have  no  idea  when  I  talk 
about  chips — Ross  Perot  said  most  people  think  about  potato  chips, 
and  that  is  true  of  the  black  children  in  Washington.  This  is  the 
national  budget  right  here.  This  is  the  national  budget.  This  is  21 
meg.  D.C.  budget.  Voluminous  volumes.  They  have  to  put  it  on 
here  before  they  can  print  it.  We  cannot  get  it  in  this  form. 

You  should  have  a  laptop  in  here,  little  video  things  so  I  can 
make  a  presentation.  We  should  be  as  high-tech  as  possible  to  get 
to  the  nut  of  the  issue,  if  that  is  what  we  are  interested  in  doing. 
I  cannot  be  any  more  clear  than  that. 

People  come  and  ask  for  money  for  all  sorts  of  ludicrous  things. 
They  want  more  and  more  government.  That  is  not  benefiting 
Washington.  What  we  need  to  do  is  get  earnest  people  in  the  Con- 
gress that  are  interested  in  doing  something  about  it,  prosecute 
those  people  that  are  doing  the  graft  and  corruption  and  have  been 
since  1969,  increase  the  democracy  so  that  we  have  a  legislature 
that  is  accountable  to  the  people;  and  we  will  not  be  in  your  face 
any  longer  asking  you  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 


"CEC"  NOT  AN  acronym 


Mr.  Dixon.  Just  a  couple.  What  does  CEC  stand  for? 
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Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  not  eui  acronym. 

PUBLIC  POLICY  RESEARCH  ORGANIZATION 

We  do  public  policy  research  solely  on  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
in  turn  leads  us  to  a  number  of  different  things.  I  must  say,  I  don't 
know — I  don't  see  anybody  representing  the  Senate  here,  and  it  is 
unfortunate,  or  staffers  either — ^but  it  has  been  given  to  the  House 
side,  and  they  have  availed  themselves  of  this.  The  Senate  has  not. 
And  it  is  unfortunate  because  all  we  want  to  do  is  show  you  the 
reality  that  exists — that  is  recycled  paper  on  the  back — show  you 
the  reality  that  exists  in  Washington,  D.C.  And  we  think  with  that 
reality,  once  visible,  that  good-natured  individuals  would  try  to  do 
something  about  it.  Because  it  is  really  simple. 

PROPERTIES/BOARDED  UP,  ABANDONED,  VACANT 

The  city  says  they  have  2,500  properties.  I  will  show  you  100,000 
boarded-up,  abandoned  and  vacant  properties.  The  list  just  goes  on. 
And  all  that,  by  the  way,  is  in  segregated  Washington,  what  we 
call  Botswana.  That  is  Anacostia;  that  is  across  the  river. 

One  of  these  years,  I  am  certain  we  will  be  able  to  have  this 
hearing  with  a  map  of  Washington,  D.C.  I  look  forward  to  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Livingston.  We  appreciate 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Livingston.  You  are  welcome. 

Is  Thomas  Tippitt  here?  What  about  Ms.  Barganier.  I  am  not 
doing  very  well  this  morning. 

John  N.  Sturdivant? 

Pedro  Aviles?  Marie  Drissel? 

Ms.  Drissel.  I  am  here. 

Mr.  Dixon.  All  right. 


Tuesday,  June  14,  1994. 
DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

WITNESS 
MARIE  DRISSEL,  D.C.  RESIDENT 

Mr.  DrxON.  Marie,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here,  and  Mr. 
Miconi  points  out  to  me  you  are  here  a  little  early,  and  I  appreciate 
that. 

First  of  all,  would  you  tell  us  what  organization  you  are  with? 

Ms.  Drissel.  I  am  a  private  citizen. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Okay. 

And  your  testimony  is  on  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Reve- 
nue? 

Ms.  Drissel.  Yes,  and  the  Retirement  Board  and  the  Finance 
and  Revenue  Projections. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Okay. 

Opening  Remarks  of  Marie  Drissel 

Ms.  Drissel.  Grood  morning.  Chairman  Dixon,  House  D.C.  Sub- 
committee Members,  staff,  D.C.  elected  and  government  officials. 
My  name  is  Marie  Drissel.  My  family  has  resided  in  the  District 
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of  Columbia  for  148  years.  I  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the  Chairman 
of  the  D.C.  Council,  and  am  presently  Chairman  of  the  Sheridan- 
Kalorama  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commission.  I  decided  to  run  for 
Chairman  because  of  the  lack  of  finsincial  management,  account- 
ability and  oversight  by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  District  Grovemment. 

It  has  been  my  opinion  for  several  years  that  the  D.C.  budget  is 
a  document  which  does  not  represent  the  real  financial  position  of 
the  city  and  the  necessary  estabHshment  of  priorities  to  stop  the 
exit  of  its  citizens. 

SHIFT  IN  PROPERTY  TAX  YEAR/OFFICIAL  TESTIMONY 

During  my  campaign  and  for  the'  last  four  years,  I  have  been 
most  vocal  concerning  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue, 
which  collects  two-thirds  of  our  revenue.  TTiis  department  has  been 
destroyed  by  its  poor  leadership.  For  example,  the  former  Director 
of  DFR  told  the  D.C.  Council  that  the  recent  shift  in  the  property 
tax  year  to  match  the  fiscal  year  would  have  no  effect  on  the  citi- 
zens. This  is  totally  untrue  and  was  later  admitted  to  be  an  ac- 
counting technique  which  hid  the  fiscal  crisis. 

UNQUALIFIED  POLITICAL  APPOINTEES/FINANCE  AND  REVENUE 

Further,  the  Department  has  been  decimated  by  the  appointment 
of  unqualified  political  appointees.  The  appointment  of  unqualified 
managers  brought  about  a  disastrous  loss  of  experts  who  were 
forced  out.  The  result  has  been  an  increase  in  unpaid  accounts  re- 
ceivable. All  well-documented  accounts  receivable  should  be  sold  to 
raise  revenue  for  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  City  maintains  many  social  programs  such  as  the 
D.C.  Law  School,  which  is  a  drain  on  its  fiscal  well-being.  Such 
functions  should  be  eliminated  and  any  qualified  staff"  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue  to  collect 
our  outstanding  bills  or  prepare  for  an  accounts  receivable  sale, 
audit  all  real  property  tax  exemptions  for  changes  in  status,  ex- 
pand tax  modeling  and  research,  and  make  all  the  preparatory 
steps  to  convert  to  a  performance-based  budget.  Without  these 
shifts,  there  will  be  no  healing  for  this  vital  money-making  depart- 
ment. 

D.C.  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

After  losing  the  Chairmanship  race,  I  started  monitoring  the 
board  meetings  of  the  D.C.  Retirement  Board.  I  had  to  stop  because 
I  really  could  not  believe  the  mismanagement.  I  realized  with  hor- 
ror that  the  Board  did  not  have  a  single  policy  concerning  voting 
of  our  proxies,  despite  holding  over  $1  billion  in  stocks.  In  fact,  the 
Board  did  not  even  know  if  and  how  any  of  the  managers  were  vot- 
ing our  proxies.  How  many  times  have  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  representatives  of  the  California  Public  Employees'  Retire- 
ment System  attend  stockholders  meetings  and  fight  like  gorillas 
protecting  their  interests?  The  Board  did  decide  to  develop  proxy 
voting  policies  after  some  discussion  during  a  November  1993 
meeting,  but  frankly,  several  of  the  members  spent  over  one  hour 
opening  their  mail  during  these  meetings  to  see  which  "free"  trips 
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they  would  take.  The  lack  of  written  guidelines  for  voting  proxies 
as  of  1993  is  representative  of  the  very  poor  management  of  these 
funds. 

REVENUE  PROJECTIONS/DECLmiNG  TAXPAYERS 

Most  importantly,  I  am  concerned  that  the  revenue  projections 
are  not  in  keeping  with  the  declining  taxpaying  population  and  the 
increase  in  cost  of  such  programs  as  the  HUD  Home  Initiative  and 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  changes  presently  before  the  Council, 
which  will  further  reduce  the  taxpaying  population  directly  by  tak- 
ing properties  off  the  tax  rolls.  I  doubt  the  revenues  take  into  con- 
sideration the  continuing  exodus  of  the  population. 

TAX  FILERS  WITH  INCOMES  ABOVE  $50,000 

D.C.  cannot  work.  There  remain  in  the  District  about  8,000  to 
9,000  tax  filers  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  over  $100,000;  and 
only  27,000  to  28,000  tax  filers  with  adjusted  gross  income  between 
$50,000  and  $100,000.  This  is  not  a  city  of  the  rich  and  poor.  It  is 
not  a  city  of  the  middle  class  and  the  poor.  According  to  philoso- 
pher/economist Alfred  Hirschman,  citizens  view  their  government 
as  a  market  of  projects,  and  D.C.  citizens  and  business  proprietors 
have  decided  to  exit  quietly  because  of  governmental  dysfunction. 
This  exodus  illustrates  the  decision  of  the  citizenry  to  abandon  D.C. 
government  products,  voicing  their  desire  for  better  ones. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  our  properties  are  off  the  tax  rolls,  and 
there  is  no  chance  for  a  commuter  tax.  With  the  pressure  to  keep 
such  not-for-profit  organizations  as  FNMA  off  the  tax  rolls  and  the 
lack  of  any  new  methods  to  raise  revenues,  we  must  change  the 
structure.  We  cannot  work. 

RETROCEDE  DISTRICT  TO  MARYLAND 

I  believe  the  only  solution  is  to  make  us  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Retrocede. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished?  A  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes — 
"PILOT"— could  be  directly  paid  on  an  annual  basis  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  Federal  property  interests — ^based  on  the  value  of  the 
land  only,  not  the  structure.  Fees  for  services  which  would  act  as 
checks  and  balances  for  the  delivery  of  efficient  services  could  be 
paid  directly  to  the  County.  Taxes  based  on  origin  of  income  could 
be  instituted. 

I  do  not  believe  that  commonwealth  status  is  the  solution  to  our 
revenue  and  expenditure  problems.  The  problem  that  must  be  cor- 
rected is  the  structure  itself  and  commonwealth  may  not  represent 
a  true  correction  of  structural  issues.  I  believe  it  might  exacerbate 
corruption  and  attract  too  many  who  are  only  interested  in  tax  re- 
lief Most  citizens  I  talk  with  like  the  idea  of  retrocession,  but  they 
believe  the  only  way  this  will  occur  is  when  receivership  is  a  fact. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you. 

Mr.  DixON.  Thank  you  very  much. 

SHIFT  EST  PROPERTY  TAX/DISTRICT  NOW  ACKNOWLEDGES  IMPACT 

Two  points  that  you  made.  One  is  about  the  rolling  over  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  1994  property  tax  into  the  fourth  quarter  of 
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1993.  The  District  does  acknowledge  now  that,  in  fact,  it  resulted 
in  an  additional  tax.  They  said  that  at  the  time  they  did  it,  they 
were  unaware  that  it  had  a  financial  impact. 

RETROCEDE  DISTRICT  TO  MARYLAND 

Secondly,  Mr.  Regula — although  I  do  not  support  it,  Mr.  Regula 
has  a  bill,  or  had  a  bill  last  year,  that  would  retrocede  the  District 
to  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  assume  you  are  familiar  with  that. 

Ms.  Drissel,  I  only  say  that  very  cautiously.  My  family  has  been 
here  for  148  years.  It  is  a  disaster  structurally,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  trying  to  struggle  with  some  solutions. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  this  morn- 
ing. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MARIE  DRISSEL 

Your  prepared  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Ms.  Drissel.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 


fl4.S99  n  _Q4  _« 
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TESTIMONY  ON  D.C.  FY  1995  BUDGET 

Before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 

by  Marie  Drissel 

June  14,  1994 

Good  morning  Chairman  Dixon,  House  D.C.  Subcommittee  members,  staff,  D.C.  elected 
and  government  officials,  my  name  is  Marie  Drissel.  My  family  has  resided  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  148  years.  1  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the  Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  and 
am  presently  Chairman,  of  the  Sheridan-Kalorama  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commission. 
I  decided  to  run  for  Chairman  because  of  the  lack  of  financial  management,  accountability, 
and  oversight  by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  D.C.  Government.  It  has 
been  my  opinion  for  several  years  that  the  DC.  budget  is  a  document  which  does  not 
represent  the  real  financial  position  of  the  City  and  the  necessary  establishment  of  priorities 
to  stop  the  exit  of  its  citizens. 

During  my  campaign  and  for  the  last  4  years,  I  have  been  most  vocal  concerning  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue  ("DFR")  which  collects  2/3's  of  our  revenue.  This 
department  has  been  destroyed  by  its  poor  leadership.  For  example,  the  former  Director  of 
DFR  told  the  D.C.  Council  that  the  recent  shift  in  the  propeny  tax  year  to  match  the  fiscal 
year  would  have  no  affect  on  the  citizens.  This  is  totally  untrue  and  was  later  admitted  to 
be  an  accounting  technique  which  hid  the  fiscal  crisis.  Funher,  the  Department  has  been 
decimated  by  the  appointment  of  unqualified  political  appointees.  The  appointment  of 
unqualified  managers  brought  about  a  disastrous  loss  of  experts  who  were  forced  out.  The 
result  has  been  an  increa.se  in  unpaid  accounts  receivables.  All  well  documented  accounts 
receivables  should  be  sold  to  raise  revenue  for  the  City. 

Meanwhile,  the  City  maintains  many  social  programs  such  as  the  D.C.  Law  School  which 
is  a  drain  on  its  fiscal  well  being.  Such  functions  should  be  eliminated  and  any  qualified 
staff  should  be  transferred  to  the  Depanment  of  Finance  and  Revenue  to  collect  our 
outstanding  bills  or  prepare  for  an  accounts  receivable  sale,  audit  all  real  property  tax 
exemptions  for  changes  in  status,  expand  tax  modeling,  and  research  and  make  all 
preparatory  steps  to  convert  to  a  performance  based  budget.  Without  these  shifts  there  will 
be  no  healing  for  this  vital  money  making  Department. 

After  losing  the  Chairmanship's  race,  I  started  monitoring  the  board  meetings  of  the  D.C. 
Retirement  Board.  I  had  to  stop  because  I  really  could  not  believe  the  mismanagement.  I 
realized  with  horror  that  the  Board  did  not  have  a  single  policy  concerning  voting  of  our 
proxies  despite  holding  over  $1  billion  in  stocks.  In  fact,  the  Board  did  not  even  know  if 
and  how  any  of  the  managers  were  voting  our  proxies.  How  many  times  have  we  read  in 
newspapers  that  representatives  of  the  California  Public  Employee's  Retirement  System 
attend  stockholders  meetings  and  flight  like  gorillas  protecting  their  interests.  The  Board 
did  decide  to  develop  proxy  voting  policies  after  some  discussion  during  a  November  1993 
meeting  but  frankly  several  of  the  members  spent  over  one  hour  opening  their  mail  during 
this  meeting  to  see  which  "free"  trips  they  would  take.  The  lack  of  written  guidelines  for 
voting  proxies  as  of  1993  is  representative  of  the  very  poor  management  of  these  funds. 

Most  importantly,  I  am  concerned  that  the  revenue  projections  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
declining  tax  paying  population  and  the  increase  in  cost  of  such  programs  as  the  HUD 
Homeless  Initiative  and  the  Comprehensive  Plan  changes  presently  before  the  Council, 
which  will  further  reduce  the  taxpaying  population  directly  by  taking  properties  off  the  tax 
rolls.  I  doubt  the  revenues  take  into  consideration  the  continuing  exodus  of  the  population. 
D.C.  cannot  work.  There  remain  in  the  District  only  8000  to  9000  tax  filers  with  adjusted 
gross  income  over  $100,000  and  only  27,000  to  28,000  tax  filers  with  adjusted  gross 
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income  between  $50,000  and  $100,000.  This  is  not  a  City  of  the  rich  and  poor.  It  is  not  a 
City  of  the  middle  class  and  the  poor.  According  to  philosopher/economist  Alfred 
Hirschman,  citizens  view  their  government  as  a  market  of  products  and  D.C.  citizens  and 
business  proprietors  have  decided  to  exit  quietly  because  of  governmental  dysfunction. 
This  exodus  illustrates  the  decision  of  ihe  citizenry  to  abandon  D.C.  government  products 
voicing  their  desire  for  better  ones. 

Fifty-seven  percent  (57%)  of  our  p'-openies  are  off  the  tax  rolls  and  there  is  no  chance  for  a 
commuter  tax.  With  the  pressure  to  keep  such  not  for  profit  organizations  as  FNMA  off 
the  tax  roils  and  the  lack  of  any  new  methods  to  raise  revenues,  we  must  change  the 
structure.  \VE  CANNOT  WORK.    The  structure  must  change  and  the  Congress  must 
take  the  leadership  because  the  Home  Rule  Chaner  has  now  proven  unworkable,  that  is, 
the  contract  between  the  Congress  or  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  unconscionable. 

I  believe  the  only  solution  is  to  make  us  a  part  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Retrocede.  How 
can  this  be  accomplished?  A  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  ("PILOT")  could  be  directly  paid  on 
an  annual  basis  to  the  State  of  Maryland  for  federal  property  interests-based  on  the  value 
of  land  only  not  the  structure.  Fees  for  services  which  would  act  as  checks  and  balances 
for  the  delivery  of  efficient  services  could  be  paid  directly  to  this  County.  Taxes  based  on 
origin  of  income  could  be  instituted.  I  do  believe  there  will  be  problems  with  the  height 
limitations  but  what  else  is  new.  Enforcement  of  the  height  limitations  could  be  transferred 
to  a  federal  entity  with  strong  penalties  for  breaking  the  federal  law.  Our  D.C.  delegate 
could  become  a  full  voting  representative  and  the  mayor  and  council  could  assume 
approximately  their  same  functions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  commonwealth  status  is  the  solution  to  our  revenue  and  expenditure 
problems.  The  problem  that  must  be  corrected  is  the  structure  itself  and  commonwealth 
may  not  represent  a  true  correction  of  structural  issues.  I  believe  it  might  exacerbate 
corruption  and  attract  too  many  who  are  only  interested  in  tax  relief  Most  citizens  I  talk 
with  like  the  idea  of  retrocession  but  they  believe  the  only  way  this  will  occur  is  when 
receivership  is  a  fact. 

Thank  you  for  this  opponunity  to  testify  before  you. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Robert  Wenz.  Does  he  happen  to  be  here? 
Brian  Moore. 
Ernest  Johnson. 


Tuesday,  June  14,  1994. 

GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

D.C.  SCHOOLS  TUTORING  PROJECT 

AND 

D.C.  COURTS  AFTER  SCHOOL  lODS  CASES  PROGRAM 

WITNESSES 

REV.  WILLIAM  L.  GEORGE,  S.J.,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

REV.  JULIO  GIULIETTI,  S.J.,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  GEORGETOWN  UNI- 
VERSITY CENTER  FOR  INTERCULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  DrxON.  Father  CJeorge  just  walked  in.  We  hate  to  put  you  on 
the  hot  seat  so  quickly,  Father  George,  but  you  are  right  on  time, 
and  we  are  ahead  of  time. 

Father  GEORGE.  Well,  I  am  glad  we  are  a  little  bit  early.  Right 
now? 

Mr.  Dkon.  Yes. 

Father  GEORGE.  I  will  put  Father  Giulietti  in  the  middle,  since 
he  will  do  more  talking,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Okay.  We  want  to  welcome  both  of  you  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  acknowledge  that  you  represent  Georgetown  University 
and  you  are  here  testifying  on  your  special  education  projects.  One 
of  your  programs  involves  referrals  you  get  from  the  court. 

Father  George.  Wonderful.  You  cannot  call  it  a  Ministry  in  Con- 
gress, but  it  is  wonderful  to  help  those  young  men  and  women  who 
come  from  the  courts. 

Mr.  DixON.  And  this  is  a  program  that  your  students  participate 
in? 

Father  GEORGE.  Right,  volunteers. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Whatever  you  have  to  say,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  if  you  tell  me 

Opening  Remarks  of  Father  George 

Father  George.  Father  Giulietti  has  the  numbers,  and  we  will 
be  asking  the  City  for  a  few  dollars,  a  little  more  than  in  the  past, 
because  we  have  been  losing  money  for  years,  and  now  it  is  getting 
worse  for  universities.  The  plight  of  the  nonprofits  in  the  District 
is  a  little  difficult  sometimes,  and  I  am  glad  you  appreciate  some 
of  the  things  we  are  up  against. 

So  I  want  to  introduce  Father  Julio  Giulietti,  who  is  the  Director 
of  those  two  programs,  the  After  School  Kids  and  the  D.C.  Schools. 

Mr.  Dkon.  Welcome,  Father. 
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Openestg  Remarks  of  Father  Giulietti 

Father  GiULiETTi.  It  feels  like  yesterday  I  was  here. 

Mr.  Dixon.  It  was  last  year,  though. 

Father  GlULlETTl.  A  year  goes  by  very  quickly,  does  it  not? 

Thanks  for  the  introduction,  Bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  speak  with  you  shortly  and  quickly 
about  our  two  programs.  One  is  called  the  D.C.  Schools  Project  and 
the  other  is  called  ASK,  or  the  After  School  Kids  project.  You  will 
find  our  whole  testimony  printed,  but  I  will  solidify?  A  few  things. 

D.C.  SCHOOLS  project/tutoring 

For  the  D.C.  Schools  Project,  which  is  an  organization  sponsored 
by  Greorgetown  University  with  funds  from  the  City,  this  is  our 
tenth  anniversary.  The  last  ten  years,  we  have  served  2,400  immi- 
grant children,  mainly  of  primary  school  age,  some  middle  school 
age.  We  work  with  them  in  tutorial  for  English,  for  school  prepara- 
tion and  mentorship  in  areas  of  school  importance. 

During  fiscal  year  1994  and  the  year  1993-94,  we  have  worked 
each  semester  with  225  young  people  from  the  City.  Those  people 
have  gone  mainly  for  two  semesters.  So  we  have  worked  with  about 
225  school-aged  children  from  the  District  with  400  Greorgetown 
volunteers  who  meet  with  these  young  children  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  up  to  six  or  seven  hours.  And,  as  you  know,  for  a  college 
student,  that  is  a  lot  of  time. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  program. 

We  had  14,000  service  hours  this  last  academic  year.  Other  pro- 
grams, other  projects  the  program  looks  into,  is  the  construction  of 
videotapes  for  ongoing  learning,  for  peer  leadership  and  so  forth, 
parents'  evenings  and  movements  into  the  schools  to  acquire  the 
interest  of  new  refugees  or  immigrant  children  for  the  following 
year. 

We  have  two  full-time  staff  people  and  ten  part-time  people  who 
overlook  the  project. 

On  the  negative  side,  I  must  tell  you  that  we  have  suffered  over 
the  last  four  years  from  the  effective  loss  of  funding  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  everything  else.  As  an  example, 
we  have  received  this  last  year,  $80,000  from  the  City  for  the 
project.  We  received  the  same  amount  of  money  for  the  last  four 
years  while  increasing  the  service.  What  it  comes  down  to  is 
$80,000  four  years  ago  is  the  equivalent  of  $73,500  now.  So  we  are 
up  against  a  difficult  battle. 

Would  you  like  me  to  speak  to  you  about  our  sincere  financial 
needs  or  is  that  for  a  different  time? 

Mr.  Dixon.  No,  no,  I  can  understand  that.  Let  me  ask  you,  the 
$80,000  is  for  tutoring  programs.  Your  other  program  involves 
court  referrals? 

Father  Giulietti.  That  is  for  another  program  I  would  be  happy 
to  talk  about.  D.C.  Schools  is  solely  for  the  D.C.  schools,  primary 
and  middle  schools. 

Mr.  Dixon.  There  is  $80,000  in  the  existing  budget? 

Father  GiULiETTl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  From  the  school  system? 

Father  Giulietti.  Right. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  How  much  is  there  in  the  court  system? 

Father  Giulietti.  The  court  system?  We  have  asked  for 
$160,000.  On  the  D.C.  Schools  Project— the  D.C.  Schools  Project, 
the  project  costs  $119,000.  Georgetown  covers  the  rest  of  those 
cuts,  and  it  is  getting  very  hard  to  do  that. 

If  you  would  prefer,  I  would  move  into  the  ASK  program. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Sure.  Not  prefer  it.  You  sound  like  I  am  having  a  va- 
riety of  things  to  pick  from  or  something.  Go  ahead. 

courts/after  school  kids  (ASK)  PROGRAM 

Father  Giulietti.  This  is  the  second  and  final  thing  you  can  pick 
from.  The  ASK  program,  After  School  Kids  project,  is  something 
that  has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  interest  of  the  D.C.  Superior 
Court.  We  have  had  this  year  133  young  people,  mainly  males,  who 
have  been  referred  to  us  by  judges  or  parole  officers  in  the  D.C. 
court  system.  They  feel  that  they  have  made  a  judgment  that  these 
young  men  are  capable  of  serious  change  in  their  lives  if  they  have 
close  supervision  while  in  the  community,  close  academic  super- 
vision, but  most  of  all,  close  personal  supervision. 

We  accompany  them  to  parole  meetings,  to  meetings  with  the 
court,  meet  with  their  teachers  and  especially  their  parents.  Many 
are  from  single-parent  families. 

We  have  80  volunteers  working  this  year  on  this  project,  and  it 
has  been  an  excellent  experience  for  our  young  people  to  under- 
stand the  reality  of  the  City. 

FUNDING  HAS  NOT  INCREASED  IN  FOUR  YEARS 

Mr.  Dixon.  Did  you  say  it  has  been  four  years  since  you  received 
an  increase  in  your  educational  budget? 

Father  GlULlETTl.  Yes,  it  has  for  both  of  those  projects. 

Mr.  Dixon.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony 
today.  Father. 

And,  Father  George,  it  is  nice  seeing  you  again. 

Father  GlULlETTl.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Father  GEORGE.  Off  the  record. 

[Discussion  off  the  record.] 

PREPARED  statement  OF  GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Dixon.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

June  14,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

We  are  Father  William  George,  SJ.,  Assistant  to  the  President  of  Georgetown 
University,  and  Father  Julio  Giulietti,  S  J.,  Director  of  the  University's  Center  for 
Intercultural  Education  and  Development.   Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee. 

We  wish  to  report  to  your  Subcommittee  about  two  continuing  Georgetown/D.C. 
cooperative  programs  which  are  making  a  cost-effective  contribution  to  the  District's 
response  to  two  critical  situations:  the  integration  of  recently  arrived  immigrant  children 
into  the  public  school  system  through  the  University's  D.C.  Schools  Project,  and  the 
encouragement  of  juvenile  offenders  to  continue  their  education  through  the  University's 
After  School  Kids  (ASK)  Program. 

The  D.C.  Schools  Project,  established  in  1984  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of 
Bilingual  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  Public  Schools,  provides  tutoring  to 
improve  the  English  language  skills  and  self-confidence  of  immigrant  children  who  need 
individual  attention  not  available  in  their  schools.   Participants  meet  for  tutoring  in  the 
students'  homes  and  schools  or  on  Georgetown  University's  campus  with  the  goal  of 
promoting  the  students'  academic  success  and  preparing  them  for  successful  integration 
into  the  community.   Equally  important  are  the  volunteers'  positive  effects  as  role 
models  and  liaisons  between  the  immigrant  families  and  human  resource  agencies. 

Since  its  inception  in  January  1984,  the  D.C.  Schools  Project  has  recruited  over  3,200 
volunteer  tutors  to  work  with  approximately  3,400  immigrant  students.  In  the  1993-94 
academic  year,  195  volunteers  tutored  in  the  fall  semester  and  220  new  or  returning 
volunteers  tutored  in  the  spring  semester.  The  number  of  students  served  was  225  in  the 
fall  and  255  in  the  spring  and  totaled  over  400  for  the  year.   Many  more  smdents,  not 
represented  in  these  numbers,  benefitted  from  the  service  of  volunteers  who  served  as 
teachers'  assistants  in  the  classrooms.  At  least  14,000  service  hours  will  have  been 
performed  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

A  multitude  of  support  services  are  provided  by  the  D.C.  Schools  Project  for  its 
participants.  These  include  transportation  to  and  from  tutoring  sites  and  program 
events;  volunteer  training  and  workshops;  monthly  newsletters  to  volunteers;  educational 
books,  tapes  and  worksheets;  volunteer  in-service  meetings  and  receptions;  and  special 
group  events  such  as  a  Halloween  Party,  Christmas  Party  and  Spring  Picnic.  Two 
full-time  and  ten  part-time  staff  members  are  employed  to  organize  and  operate  the 
program. 

The  D.C.  Schools  Project  was  awarded  a  $60,000  grant  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
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Mayor's  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  to  run  a  summer  enrichment  program  for  language 
minority  youth  in  the  summer  of  1993.  The  Boston  University  Mentoring  Resource 
Center  also  provided  a  grant  in  December  1992  which  has  been  renewed  through  June 
1994.   These  outside  grants  leveraged  federal  funds  to  expand  program  services  to  reach 
even  more  students.  Both  programs  had  similar  goals  of  providing  language  minority 
participants  knowledge  about  issues  that  affect  their  lives  and  positive  experiences  to 
help  them  make  better  informed  choices  about  their  futures. 

Despite  a  very  strong  track  record,  the  D.C.  Schools  Project  has  suffered  from  an 
effective  cut  in  funding  due  to  inflation  over  the  past  four  years.  Since  1990,  the 
program  has  received  level  funding  for  $80,000  from  this  Subcommittee,  an  amount 
equal  to  $73,520  today  --  an  eflective  cut  of  $6,480.   Georgetown  University/CIED  has 
also  assumed  all  overhead  costs  and  substantial  direct  costs  for  this  project,  totalling 
$119,438  in  FY  1994,  an  amount  we  can  no  longer  afford  despite  our  firm  commitment 
to  the  D.C.  Schools  Project.   For  FY  1995,  we  will  be  requesting  $106,480  from  the  city 
to  account  for  the  impact  of  inflation  on  our  budget  since  1990  and  to  include  a  25% 
overhead  rate  instead  of  59.4%,  which  is  the  University's  negotiated  rate  with  the  federal 
government.   Georgetown  University  will  still  contribute  $83,285  to  operate  the  project. 

The  After  School  Kids  (ASK)  Program  is  an  intensive  tutoring  and  self-esteem  building 
program  which  was  founded  in  February  1987  as  an  alternative  to  expensive  and 
ineffective  juvenile  incarceration  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  ASK  Program  accepts 
referrals  from  D.C.  Superior  Court  judges  and  probation  officers  who  feel  the  referred 
youths  would  benefit  from  increased  supervision  in  the  community.  Three  full-time  and 
nine  part-time  staff  members  design  educational  activities  and  lead  program  sessions 
twice  per  week  where  about  forty  student  volunteers  are  matched  up  for  one-to-one 
tutoring  sessions  with  program  participants.   In  addition  to  tutoring,  ASK  Program  staff 
conduct  home  and  school  visits,  attend  court  hearings,  lead  overnight  field  trips,  and  host 
family  nights  for  each  of  the  participants.   During  fiscal  year  1994,  133  participants  took 
part  in  regular  ASK  Program  sessions. 

The  ASK  Program  enjoys  tremendous  support  from  its  participants'  probation  officers 
and  the  local  community.   In  December  1990,  the  District  of  Columbia  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Blacks  in  Criminal  Justice  (NABCJ),  an  organization  comprised 
primarily  of  probation  officers,  presented  an  award  to  the  ASK  Program  for  its 
"Outstanding  Community  Contribution  to  Criminal  Justice."  In  October  1990,  and  again 
in  April  1991,  the  ASK  Program  was  awarded  18  month  grants  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education's  "Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Division"  for  a  drug 
abuse  prevention  peer  education  program  called  Positive  Peers  for  D.C.  public  school 
students  at  risk  of  dropping  out  or  being  arrested.   Most  recently,  the  Director  of  the 
ASK  Program  was  presented  with  a  'Tomorrow's  Leaders  Today"  award  by  PUBLIC 
ALLIES  on  National  Youth  Service  Day  1993. 

During  the  1994  fiscal  year,  the  ASK  Program  once  again  increased  services  offered  to 
participating  youth  by  starting  the  Interactive  Neighborhoods  Project,  a  multimedia 
computer  project  that  motivates  students  to  learn  by  combining  their  autobiographical 
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writing  with  pictures,  video  and  audio  clips  that  enhance  the  writing.   Participants  have 
also  been  trained  on  the  use  of  video  equipment  and  the  program  has  shown  eight  videos 
on  the  D.C.  public  access  channel  addressing  issues  of  concern  to  youth  growing  up  in 
the  D.C.  community  and  adults  who  want  to  understand  them.  The  program  has  also 
increased  the  number  of  out  of  town  trips  offered  to  youth  -  in  1993  program  staff 
members  took  youth  on  trips  to  North  Carolina,  Vermont,  New  York  City,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  On  these  trips  and  others,  many  activities  have  focused  on  self- 
esteem  building  outdoor  education  skills  like  hiking,  rock  climbing  and  camping.  The 
ASK  Program's  role  as  an  alternative  to  incarceration  is  increasingly  important  in  FY 
1995  as  the  District  of  Columbia's  Youth  Services  Administration  faces  fines  of  $1,000 
per  day  for  each  incarcerated  youth  over  the  capacity  of  the  jails.  The  ASK  Program 
plans  to  double  the  tutoring  hours  provided  by  its  Probation  Unit  Tutoring  component  to 
assist  in  meeting  this  need. 

The  tutoring,  trips  and  activities  offered  by  the  ASK  Program  have  occurred  in  spite  of 
an  effective  decrease  in  funding  over  the  past  four  years  due  to  inflation.  The  $145,455 
funding  we  received  for  direct  costs  in  1990  is  now  worth  only  $133,673  --  an  effective 
loss  of  $11,782.  At  the  same  time,  Georgetown  University,  through  the  Center  for 
Intercultural  Education  and  Development,  has  increased  its  support  of  the  program  to  a 
total  of  $122,354  in  FY  1994,  a  cost  that  is  straining  our  ability  to  support  these  very 
valuable  services.   Due  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  operations  with  a  budget  that  is 
effectively  shrinking  each  year,  we  will  request  a  funding  increase  from  the  city  to 
overcome  the  loss  of  $11,782  due  to  the  rise  of  inflation  over  the  past  four  years.  In 
addition,  we  would  like  to  increase  the  indirect  cost  percentage  from  10  percent  to  25 
percent,  an  increase  of  $21,818.   Georgetown  University  will  still  contribute  $54,090  for 
indirect  costs  after  the  increase. 

Increasing  the  annual  funding  to  $194,000  will  reflect  an  annual  average  cost  of  $1,459  per 
participant.  The  ASK  Program  offers  an  extremely  cost-effective  alternative  to 
incarceration.   Currently  the  District  pays  between  $40,000  and  $120,000  per  juvenile 
each  year  [133  x  40,000  =  $5,320,000],   After  the  proposed  increases  in  funding  the 
District  will  realize  a  savings  of  $5,126,000.  [5,320,000  - 194,000]. 

On  behalf  of  Reverend  Leo  J.  O'Donovan,  SJ.,  President,  Georgetown  University,  we 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
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GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSlPi' 

The  Center  for  Intercultural  Education  and  Development 


AFTER  SCHOOL  KIDS 

Program  Funding   FY1994 


D.C.  Schools  Project 

Program  Funding  FY  1994 


FY  1994  STATISTICS 


ASK  PROGRAM: 
Number  of  youtfi  served: 

DC  Costs  tfirough  Superior  Court  Contract 
Georgetown  University  contributed  Expenses 
TOTAL  COST  OF  ASK  PROGRAM: 

COST  PER  YOUTH/YEAR 

AVERAGE  COST  FOR  OUT  OF  HOME  PLACEMENT: 


133 


$160,000 
$122,354 
$282,354 


$1,203 
$35,000  --  $125,000/Youth  per  year 


P 


*  Cost  statistic  based  on  "Possible  Options  for  Community-Based  Programs  for  Juveniles," 
provided  by  the  National  Center  on  Institutions  and  Alternatives  (NCIA). 


D.C.  SCHOOLS  PROJECT: 

Number  of  Youth  Served  per  year:  400    ** 

**  Not  including  beneficiaries  of  Teaching  Assistants  placed  in  classrooms 


DC.  Costs  Through  Board  of  Education  Contract 
Georgetown  University  Contributed  Expenses 

TOTAL  COST  OF  D.C.  SCHOOLS  PROJECT  ' 

COST  PER  YOUTH/YEAR 


$80,000 
$119,438 
$199,438 


$499 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  ask  an  open-ended  question,  since  we  are 
ahead  of  schedule.  Are  there  other  public  witnesses  in  the  room 
that  are  scheduled  to  appear  this  morning? 

Then  I  assume  everyone  here  is  professional  smd  is  here  to  listen 
and  observe. 

Ms.  Brazile.  Mr.  Tippitt  is  over  testifying  at  the  unfunded  pen- 
sion hearing. 

MARY  PORTER  INVITED  TO  TESTIFY 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mary,  would  you  like  to  testify  this  morning?  You 
have  been  with  us  for  many  years. 

Ms.  Porter.  No,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Miconi,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  we  take  a  re- 
cess until  eleven  o'clock,  which  will  allow  me  to  do  some  other 
things;  and  at  that  time,  the  other  witnesses  will  probably  be  here. 

We  will  stand  in  recess  until  11:00  a.m. 

[Recess.] 


Tuesday,  June  14,  1994. 
IMPACT  OF  SHIFT  IN  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  YEAR 

WITNESS 
ROBERT  E.  WENZ,  D.C.  PROPERTY  OWNER 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

Is  Thomas  Tippitt  here;  or  Ms.  Barganier;  or  Robert  Wenz? 

Mr.  Wenz.  Here;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Wenz,  welcome  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wenz.  Thank  you. 

Is  this  where  you  want  me  to  sit? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Have  a  seat  opposite  me. 

Mr.  Wenz,  I  understand  you  are  a  D.C.  propterty  owner  and  you 
are  here  to  talk  about  the  impact  of  the  shift  in  the  real  property 
tax  year. 

Mr.  Wenz.  That  is  correct,  sir,  I  appreciate  the  time. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  first  ask  you,  are  you  talking  about  commer- 
cial real  estate? 

Mr.  Wenz.  In  this  case,  it  is  residential,  but  it  is  zoned  commer- 
cial. It  is  one  of  those  things. 

Mr.  Dixon.  All  right,  you  may  proceed,  Mr.  Wenz. 

Opening  Remarks  of  Robert  E.  Wenz 

Mr.  Wenz.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Robert 
E.  Wenz,  a  D.C.  property  taxpayer,  and  I  am  testifying  about  a 
matter  that  I  consider  important  and  very  urgent,  one  about  which 
the  subcommittee  needs  to  be  apprised. 

Specifically,  it  concerns  the  25  percent  property  tax  increase 
which  the  D.C.  Finance  Office  has  improperly  imposed  and  col- 
lected from  the  D.C.  property  taxpayers. 

In  1993,  after  the  District  Council  changed  its  fiscal  year  from 
July  1  to  October  1,  the  September  1993  property  tax  bill  was  is- 
sued  without   stipulating  the   period   covered   by   the   monetary 
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amount  shown  as  due,  which  was  one-half  of  the  annual  tax 
amount. 
The  correct  period  covered  and  credited  should  have  been  July  1, 

1993  through  December  31,  1993. 

When  the  subsequent  bill  of  March  1994  was  issued  and  distrib- 
uted, it  stated  that  the  tax  year  covered  by  it  was  October  1,  1993 
through  September  30,  1994,  and  that  the  one-half  year  amount 
billed  covered  the  period  of  "1994  first-half  tax,"  which  is  October 
1,  1993  through  March  31,  1994. 

To  verify  this,  on  March  8,  1994,  I  phoned  the  D.C.  Finance  Of- 
fice which  gave  me  conflicting  information.  After  waiting  over  15 
minutes  for  a  clerk,  a  Miss  Wynn,  I  finally  received  the  information 
that  the  period  covered  by  the  March  1994  bill  was  January  1, 

1994  through  June  30,  1994,  which,  of  course  is  the  correct  period, 
but  after  cSling  back  the  following  day,  and  again  waiting  over  15 
minutes  for  a  response,  two  clerks.  Misses  Carter  and  Brown,  con- 
firmed that  the  period  covered  by  the  bill  was  October  1,  1993 
through  March  31,  1994. 

TAXPAYERS  PAID  TWICE  FOR  OCTOBER-DECEMBER  1993 

Thus,  the  D.C.  taxpaver  was  billed  and  paid  twice  for  the  period 
October  1,  1993  through  December  31,  1993,  three  months  of^  taxes 
equaling  25  percent  of  the  total  amount. 

MISLEADING  STATEMENTS  BY  DISTRICT  OFFICIALS 

Neither  the  September  1993  nor  the  March  1994  bill  credits  or 
adjusts  for  those  three  months  of  overbilling.  Indeed,  the  Septem- 
ber 1993  bill  further  misleads  and  confuses  by  the  note  at  its  bot- 
tom margin,  which  reads,  "This  year  change  does  not  affect  the 
amount  or  manner  in  which  you  pay  your  real  property  taxes.  It 
is  only  a  change  in  the  District's  accounting  system," 

Even  page  20  of  the  1995  D.C.  Real  Property  Tax  Handbook  is 
unclear  and  does  not  cover  the  period  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber of  1994. 

To  date,  I  have  not  received  a  reply  from  the  D.C.  Finance  Office 
to  my  protest  letter  dated  March  14,  1994,  a  copy  of  which  is  at- 
tached, requesting  a  clear  explanation  of  this  matter,  along  with 
copies  of  my  tax  payment  history  for  1993  and  1994,  nor  nave  I 
been  given  a  satisfactory  and  comprehensible  explanation  from  ei- 
ther Mr.  Herman  C.  Ricks,  the  Associate  Director  of  the  D.C.  Fi- 
nance Office,  or  Mr.  Art  Blitzstein,  a  representative  of  the  D.C. 
Council  Chairman's  office,  which  oversees  the  D.C.  Finance  Office. 

Another  D.C.  Finance  Office  employee,  a  Mr.  Robert  Pohlman, 
explained  that  his  understanding  of  the  D.C.  tax  law  of  May  1993, 
which  changed  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1  to  October  1,  1993 — and 
this  is  his  statement — ^"effectively  recognized  three  months  of  addi- 
tional taxes." 

No  one  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter  seems  to  under- 
stand it  or  can  give  a  meaningful  explanation  of  it.  No  wonder  the 
taxpayer  is  confused. 

TTie  confusion  is  further  compounded  and  complicated,  one,  when 
a  D.C.  property  is  sold  and  the  seller  attempts  to  seek  credit  for 
the  overbilling  at  closing,  since  the  tax  bills  neither  reflect  this 
overbilling  nor  adjust  for  the  pajrments;  and,  two,  when  a  mortgage 
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company,  to  whom  a  property  owner  pays  his  property  tax  escrow 
monies,  reanalyzes  his  account  to  discover  what  appears  to  be  a  25 
percent  property  tax  increase  and,  thus,  increases  his  month  pay- 
ment accordingly. 

I  called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  your  staff,  Mr.  Americo 
Miconi  on  March  10,  1994,  and  on  March  22,  1994,  I  met  with 
three  representatives  of  the  GAO  D.C.  field  office  to  give  them  tes- 
timony and  appropriate  documentation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  subcommittee,  I  truly  feel 
that  most  D.C.  property  taxpayers  are  not  aware  of  this  problem, 
do  not  fully  comprehend  it,  and,  therefore,  are  not  speaking  up 
about  it. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  careful  attention 
with  the  result  that  the  beleaguered  D.C.  property  taxpayers  will 
receive  the  credit  deserved  for  property  taxes  overpaid. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  E.  WENZ 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  TO  THE  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE 

DC  APPROPRIATION 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE; 

I  AM  ROBERT  E.  WENZ ,  A  DC  PROPERTY  TAXPAYER,  AND  AM 
TESTIFYING  ABOUT  A  MATTER  THAT  I  CONSIDER  IMPORTANT  AND  VERY 
URGENT,  ONE  ABOUT  WHICH  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  NEEDS  TO  BE  APPRISED. 

SPECIFICALLY,  IT  CONCERNS  A  25%  PROPERTY  TAX  INCREASE  WHICH 
THE  DC  FINANCE  OFFICE  HAS  IMPROPERLY  IMPOSED  AND  COLLECTED  FROM 
THE  DC  PROPERTY  TAXPAYERS. 

IN  1993,  AFTER  THE  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  CHANGED  ITS  FISCAL  YEAR 
FROM  JULY  1  TO  OCTOBER  1,  THE  SEPTEMBER  1993  PROPERTY  TAX  BILL 

WAS  ISSUED  WITHOUT  STIPULATING  THE  PERIOD  COVERED  BY  THE  MONETARY         , 

I 
AMOUNT  SHOWN  AS  DUE,  WHICH  WAS  ONE-HALF  OF  THE  ANNUAL  TAX  ' 

AMOUNT . 

THE  CORRECT  PERIOD  COVERED  AND  CREDITED  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
JULY  1,  1993  THROUGH  DECEMBER  31,  1993. 


i 
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WHEN  THE  SUBSEQUENT  BILL  OF  MARCH  1994  WAS  ISSUED  AND 
DISTRIBUTED  IT  STATED  THAT  THE  TAX  YEAR  COVERED  BY  IT  WAS  OCTOBER 
1,  1993  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  30,  1994  AND  THAT  THE  ONE-HALF  YEAR 
AMOUNT  BILLED  COVERED  THE  PERIOD  OF  "1994  FIRST  HALF  TAX",  WHICH 
IS  OCTOBER  1,  1993  THROUGH  MARCH  31,  1994. 

TO  VERIFY  THIS,  ON  MARCH  8,  1994,  I  PHONED  THE  DC  FINANCE 
OFFICE  WHICH  GAVE  ME  CONFLICTING  INFORMATION.   AFTER  WAITING  OVER 
FIFTEEN  MINUTES  FOR  A  CLERK,  A  MISS  WYNN,  I  FINALLY  RECEIVED  THE 
INFORMATION  THAT  THE  PERIOD  COVERED  BY  THE  MARCH  1994  BILL  WAS 
JANUARY  1,  1994  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1994  (THE  CORRECT  PERIOD),  BUT 
AFTER  CALLING  BACK  THE  FOLLOWING  DAY,  AND  AGAIN  WAITING  OVER 
FIFTEEN  MINUTES  FOR  A  RESPONSE,  TWO  CLERKS,  MISSES  CARTER  AND 
BROWN,  CONFIRMED  THAT  THE  PERIOD  COVERED  BY  THE  BILL  WAS  OCTOBER 
1,  1993  THROUGH  MARCH  31,  1994. 

THUS  THE  DC  TAXPAYER  WAS  BILLED  AND  PAID  TWICE  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1993  THROUGH  DECEMBER  31,  1993:  THREE 
MONTHS  OF  TAXES  EQUALLING  25%  OF  THE  TOTAL  ANNUAL  AMOUNT. 
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NEITHER  THE  SEPTEMBER  1993  NOR  THE  MARCH  1994  BILL  CREDITS  I 

OR  ADJUSTS  FOR  THOSE  THREE  MONTHS  OF  OVERBILLING.   INDEED,  THE  | 

SEPTEMBER  1993  BILL  FURTHER  MISLEADS  AND  CONFUSES  BY  THE  NOTE  AT  j 

ITS  BOTTOM  MARGIN:   "THIS  (FISCAL  YEAR)  CHANGE  DOES  NOT  AFFECT  i 
THE  AMOUNT  OR  MANNER  IN  WHICH  YOU  PAY  YOUR  REAL  PROPERTY  TAXES. 
IT  IS  ONLY  A  CHANGE  IN  THE  DISTRICT'S  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM."   EVEN 

PAGE  20  OF  THE  1995  DC  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  HANDBOOK  IS  UNCLEAR  AND  ! 

DOES  NOT  COVER  THE  PERIOD  OF  JULY,  AUGUST,  AND  SEPTEMBER  OF  1994.  ' 

I 

TO  DATE,  I  HAVE  NOT  RECEIVED  A  REPLY  FROM  THE  DC  FINANCE 
OFFICE  TO  MY  PROTEST  LETTER,  DATED  MARCH  14,  1994  (A  COPY  OF 
WHICH  IS  ATTACHED),  REQUESTING  A  CLEAR  EXPLANATION  OF  THIS 
MATTER,  ALONG  WITH  COPIES  OF  MY  TAX  PAYMENT  HISTORY  FOR  1993  AND  ! 


1994,  NOR  HAVE  I  BEEN  GIVEN  A  SATISFACTORY  AND  COMPREHENSIBLE 
EXPLANATION  FROM  EITHER  MR.  HERMAN  C.  RICKS,  THE  ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  DC  FINANCE  OFFICE,  OR  MR.  ART  BLITZSTEIN,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  DC  COUNCIL  CHAIRMAN'S  OFFICE,  WHICH 
OVERSEES  THE  DC  FINANCE  OFFICE.   ANOTHER  DC  FINANCE  OFFICE 
EMPLOYEE,  A  MR.  ROBERT  POHLMAN ,  EXPLAINED  THAT  HIS  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  THE  DC  TAX  LAW  OF  MAY   1993,  WHICH  CHANGED  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
FROM  JULY  1  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1993,  "EFFECTIVELY  RECOGNIZED  THREE 
MONTHS  OF  ADDITIONAL  TAXES." 


I 
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NO  ONE  WITH  WHOM  I  HAVE  DISCUSSED  THIS  MATTER  SEEMS  TO 
UNDERSTAND  IT  OR  CAN  GIVE  A  MEANINGFUL  EXPLANATION  OF  IT.   NO 
WONDER  THE  TAXPAYER  IS  CONFUSED. 

THE  CONFUSION  IS  FURTHER  COMPOUNDED  AND  COMPLICATED  1)  WHEN 
A  DC  PROPERTY  IS  SOLD  AND  A  SELLER  ATTEMPTS  TO  SEEK  CREDIT  FOR 
THE  OVERBILLING  AT  CLOSING,  SINCE  THE  TAX  BILLS  NEITHER  REFLECT 
THE  OVERBILLING  NOR  ADJUST  FOR  THE  OVERPAYMENT  AND  2)  WHEN  A 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY,  TO  WHOM  A  PROPERTY  OWNER  PAYS  HIS  PROPERTY  TAX 
ESCROW  MONIES,  RE-ANALYZES  HIS  ACCOUNT  TO  DISCOVER  WHAT  APPEARS 
TO  BE  A  25%  PROPERTY  TAX  INCREASE  AND  THUS  INCREASES  HIS  MONTHLY 
PAYMENT  ACCORDINGLY. 

I  HAVE  CALLED  THIS  MATTER  TO  MR.  AMERICO  MICONI'S  ATTENTION 
ON  MARCH  10,  1994,  AND  ON  MARCH  22,  1994,  I  MET  WITH  THREE 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  GAO  DC  FIELD  OFFICE  TO  GIVE  THEM  TESTIMONY 
AND  APPROPRIATE  DOCUMENTATION. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE,  I  TRULY  FEEL 
THAT  MOST  DC  PROPERTY  TAXPAYERS  ARE  NOT  AWARE  OF  THIS  PROBLEM,  DO 
NOT  FULLY  COMPREHEND  IT,  AND  THEREFORE,  ARE  NOT  SPEAKING  UP  ABOUT 
IT. 

I  SINCERELY  HOPE  THAT  YOU  WILL  GIVE  THIS  MATTER  YOUR  CAREFUL 
ATTENTION  WITH  THE  RESULT  THAT  THE  BELEAGUERED  DC  PROPERTY 
TAXPAYERS  WILL  RECEIVE  THE  CREDIT  DESERVED  FOR  PROPERTY  TAXES 
OVERPAID. 

THANK  YOU. 
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501   gletera  l^^  *P^-   509 
jilexanaria,   ya.   223 1u 
March    Mx,    19914 


Dept.   of  jpinance  end  i^evenue 

Reel  property  Taxpayer  jnfonnation  section 

liiil-iith  street, i».w.  J    S^ite  ii80 

Washington,   jj.q.    20001 

attention;   (jorrespondence   section 


The  real  pi-operty  tax  bill  y  receiveti  on  my  property  at  bOii  tenth  st.,    3.1;. 
sre  973,  lot  Qhh,    appears  to  be  in  error.  This  bill  is  due  by  March  31,    199a. 


^fiar   .^rs; 

sq;ja 

It  is  a  sixth  month  bill  totaling  $1,lU7.30  and  should  cover  the  tax  period 
from  January   1,    199ii  through  june  30,    199U,  nonnally,  prior  to  the  fiscal  year 
change  in   1993,   teimed  "the  second  half  of  fiscal   199/1". 

fiowever,  pisses  carter  and  grown  of  your  office  have  both  advised  that  the 
period  of  said  bill  is  Qctoberl,    1993  through  March  31,    199U.   •p'^is  must  be  in 
error  since  the   September  15,    1993  bill  paid  in  the  ataount  of  $1,lii7.30  covered 
the  six  month  period  frcm  july    1,1993  through  December31,    1993. 

I  understand  that  there  occurred  a  fiscal  year  .'change  in   1993  from  july   1, 
1993  to  October  1,    1993,  but  that  change  should  not  have  affected  the  period  covered 
by  my  September  Ip,    1993  payment,    jndeed,   the  September  15,    1993  bill   so  stated. 

Xf  the  fiscal  yeai-  change  was  materiad  in  affecting  the  period  covered  by 
the   September   15,    1993  payment,   then  that  payment  should  have  been  pro-rated  to 
cover  the  period  of  july   1,    1993  through  September  30,1993  which  is  equivalent  to 
three  months  taxes, not  six  months  as  was  paid. 

~'~~  IS  1  under  St  ana~rt,   if  what  Masses  garter  and  grown  advised  is  true,   then  j 
an  due  a  credit  for  three  monUritaxes  overpaid  for  October  1,    1993  through  Qecesnber  31, 
1993. 

your  attention  to  this  matter  is  urgently  requested, and  j  would  like  a  clear 
explanation  as  to  just  what  has  occurred  with  respect  to  my  tax  payment  of 
September   15,    1993. 

jllso,   please   send  me  a  copy  of  ray  tax  payment  history  on  this   account  for 
the  calendar  years  of   1992   and   1993- 


sincerely, 

-A- 

i{obert  {.  wenz 
owner 


r 
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SHARON  PRATT  KELLY 

Mayor 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


222 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  AND  REVENUE 

PO  BOX  .>ii) 
WASHINGTON.  D  C  ?0(M4 


SQUARE 

0973 


084A 


PBQPERTY  ADDRESS 


0504  10TH  ST 


SE 


33 


'0'*t  *ssessM(>.i 


156500 


1.54 


2^410. 


ROBERT  E  WENZ 

501  SLATERS  LN   509 

ALEXANDRIA        VA    22314 


J....i_J 
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0844       932031017 


SHARON  PRATT  KELLY 

Mayor 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
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G.M.A.C.  MORTG  OF  PA 

IF  THEY  ARE  NOT  RESPONSIBLE, 


^  Lu- 


HAS  REQUESTED  YOUR  TAX  $ILL. 
SEE  REVERSE  SIDE. 


THIS  BILL  REFLECTS  YOUR  1993  SECOND  HALF  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  AND  ANY  DELINQUENT 
TAX,  PENALTY  AND  INTEREST.   ITi  REFLECTS  PAYMENTS  RECEIVED  THROUGH  l)AN  27,  1993. 
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SHARON  PRATT  KELLY 

Mayor 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
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Mayor                                                                                    222 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WITNESS  ACCURATE 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  Mr.  Wenz  I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  to  come  here  today.  Your  testimony,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
is  totally  accurate,  with  one  exception  if  I  heard  you  correctly.  Did 
you  say  it  was  unlawfully  done? 

Mr.  Wenz.  I  said  improperly. 

Mr.  Dexon.  Improperly  imposed. 

Mr.  Wenz.  We  were  given  no  advanced  notice. 

Mr.  Dexon.  I  understand  that  and  I  am  very  sympathetic  and  I 
kept  saying  to  District  officials  that  there  was  a  tax  implication. 

You  are  absolutely  right.  The  city  now  acknowledges  that  there 
was  a  tax  implication. 

terms  of  art  used  to  hide  facts 

I  don't  know  if  you  quoted  Mr.  Pohlman  correctly  here,  but  those 
beautiful  terms  of  art,  it  "effectively  recognized  three  months  of  ad- 
ditional taxes." 

The  term  "recognized"  sounds  like  some  award  you  are  getting; 
you  are  being  recognized. 

No.  I  am  just  complimenting  him  on  these  terms  of  art  that  the 
additional  taxes  were  "effectively  recognized,"  instead  of  just  com- 
ing out  and  saying  you  are  being  taxed  more.  But  the  implement- 
ing legislation  did  pass  the  D.C.  Council. 

It  is  true  that  the  billing  statement  was  not  straightforward. 
Your  testimony  is  on  all  fours,  but  the  legislation  was  passed  by 
the  City  Council.  The  District  now  says  they  were  unaware  of  the 
tax  implication  at  the  time  the  change  was  being  considered.  It 
does  not  really  affect  you  directly  as  a  property  taxpayer  on  the 
residential  side  until  such  time  as  the  title  is  passed. 

Mr.  Wenz.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  that  will  be  20  years  later  and  the  owner  is  al- 
ways anxious  to  sell  and  thinks  he  is  getting  a  good  deal  and  what 
is  $300  or  $400  that  you  have  forgotten  about? 

Mr.  Wenz.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  very  sympathetic  to  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Wenz.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  about  this  or  is 
a  fait  accompli  and  we  have  to  bite  the  bullet  and  go  on? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Bite  the  bullet  and  take  it. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  you,  it  was  brought  up  at  the  City  Council 
and  the  legislation  to  do  it  was  enacted. 

Mr.  Wenz.  And  this  legislation  passed  the  congressional  over- 
sight? 

Mr.  Dixon.  It  was  part  of  the  Budget  Act  that  they  sent  up. 

Let  me  ask  you  this. 

Mr.  Wenz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dexon.  Is  this  from  hindsight?  Were  you  aware  of  this  when 
it  was  going  on? 

Mr.  Wenz.  Well,  let  me  explain,  if  I  have  it  in  my  correspond- 
ence. It  is  misleading  when  I  filed  my  taxes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  No,  did  you  in  fact  testify?  Were  you  aware  of  this 
before  the  fact? 

Mr.  Wenz.  No,  I  was  not.  | 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Okay.  So  you  did  not  testify  before  the  City  Council 
on  this  issue? 
Mr.  Wenz.  Not  for  that  bill,  no. 

TAX  BILL  WORDING  CHANGED 

I  was  just  advised  by  this  bill;  that  I  kept  abreast  of  the  papers 
that  the  fiscal  year  had  changed,  and  this  cleverly  worded  state- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  September  tax  bill  says 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  have  seen  that. 

Mr.  Wenz.  So  I  paid  no  ftirther  attention  until  I  got  the  March 
1994  bill  and  then  the  language  was  changed.  And  then  I  started 
to  think  and  I  made  some  phone  calls  and  you  have  the  rest  of  it 
here.  It  is  a  situation  which  is  particularly  distressing. 

D.C.  TAX  ON  CERTAIN  LONG  DISTANCE  PHONE  CALLS 

I  learned  this  morning,  as  another  way  the  District  gets  their 
hand  in  our  pocket — I  have  not  researched  this  completely — ^but  it 
appears  that  any  long-distance  telephone  calls  made  outside  the 
District,  long-distance,  now,  into  the  District,  you  are  charged  a  10 
percent  gross  receipts  tax.  I  just  checked  with  my  alternative  long- 
distance carrier  on  this. 

I  made  a  60-cent  call  on  which  I  was  taxed  six  cents  that  goes 
to  the  District. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  thought  you  were  saying  just  the  other  way;  calls 
made  into  the  District. 

Mr.  Wenz.  Into  the  District  from  outside. 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  you  made  a  call. 

Mr.  Wenz.  I  made  two  calls  totaling  60  cents  outside  into  the 
District  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  From  Delaware.  Okay. 

Mr.  Wenz.  So  when  does  it  stop? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  know  you  have  talked  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Mr.  Wenz.  I  appreciate  their  time.  They  were  helpful  and  consid- 
erate and  they  took — I  gave  them  everything  I  had,  including  mort- 
gage payment  histories,  to  show  there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
District's  pajrment  plan  as  far  as  the  taxes  across 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  I  mean  I  cannot  quarrel  with  your  testimony  at 
all.  It  hits  all  the  points.  The  only  thing  I  would  say  is  that  you 
ought  to  talk  to  your  elected  representative  about  it.  I  don't  know 
if  he  or  she  voted  for  this  issue  or  not. 

Mr.  Wenz.  Ms.  Norton? 

Mr.  Dixon.  No,  no,  no.  I  meant  at  the  City  Council.  Ms.  Nor- 
ton  

Mr.  Wenz.  You  mean  Harold  Brazil. 

Mr.  Dkon.  I  don't  know  who  it  is. 

Mr.  Wenz.  I  thought  it  best  to  get  in  touch  with  the  finance  peo- 
ple, and  I  called  David  Clarke's  committee,  which  oversees  the  D.C. 
Finance  Office  and  I  was  referred  to  Mr.  Art  Blitzstein  and  I  com- 
mented about  that. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  I  would  discuss  it  with  your  local  City  Council  mem- 
ber, but  you  are  absolutely  correct  on  the  facts  and  they  are  no 
longer  denied  by  City  officials  at  the  present  time. 
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Early  on  they  denied  there  was  a  financial  impact,  but  whoever 
came  up  with  the  artful  language,  at  least  one  person,  knew  there 
was  a  financial  impact. 

D.C.  vs.  ALEXANDRIA/COMPARISON  OF  EMPLOYEE  RESPONSE 

Mr.  Wenz.  It  is  distressing  when  you  call,  number  one,  and  you 
have  an  enormous  wait  and  then  you  get  somebody  that  tells  you 
one  thing  and  you  call  back  and  you  get  another  story  and  when 
you  get  somebody  in  authority  who  cannot  give  you  an  explanation, 
it  is  ridiculous. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  property  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  I 
must  say  the  contrast  is  really  enormous.  You  do  not  have  any 
problem  whatsoever  with  those  people. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Wenz.  I  have  been  joined  by  the 
Ranking  Member,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  another  member  Mr.  Istook.  I 
don't  know  if  they  have  any  questions.  This  gentleman  is  complain- 
ing basically  about  the  rolling  back  of  the  first  quarter  of  1994  real 
property  taxes  into  the  last  quarter  of  1993.  I  don't  know  if  either 
of  you  have  any  questions. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  agree  with  your  complaint,  but  I  do  not  have  any 
questions. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Mr.  Istook? 

Mr.  Istook.  Ditto. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wenz. 

Mr.  Wenz.  Well,  I  have  fufiilled  my  duty  as  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  you  have  not  untU  you  have  talked  to  your  City 
Council  member.  I  think  you  ought  to  let  them  know  how  you  feel 
about  it  and  ask  them  how  they  voted  and  why  they  voted  that 
way.  I  really  think  you  should  pursue  it. 

Mr.  Wenz.  Theink  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  June  14,  1994. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 

WITNESS 

ELLOWESE  BARGANIER,  CHAIRPERSON,  FRATERNAL  ORDER  OF  PO- 
UCE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DrxoN.  We  have  EUowese  Barganier.  Am  I  pronouncing  it 
correct;  Barganier? 

Ms.  Barganier.  Yes,  you  are. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Please  come  up  to  the  table,  Ms.  Barganier.  I  under- 
stand you  are  with  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  you  want  to 
testify  on  the  matters  pertaining  to  Department  of  Corrections. 

Ms.  Barganier.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Dixon.  All  right.  We  have  five  minutes  for  you,  so  you  may 
proceed. 

Opening  Statement  of  Ellowese  Barganier 

Ms.  Barganier.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Dixon  and  other  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you.  I  am  the  Chairperson  of 
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the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  Department  of  Corrections  Labor 
Committee. 

There  is  a  tremendous  problem  within  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. You  have  heard  testimony,  seen  the  lawsuits  and  read  the 
media  reports  of  escapes,  harassment,  lack  of  standards  and  train- 
ing. Sadly,  most  of  what  you  have  read  or  seen  is  true,  but  it  ig- 
nores the  dedication  and  hard  work  that  the  majority  of  my  fellow 
employees  at  the  Department  of  Corrections  bring  to  their  jobs 
every  day. 

The  return  of  many  prisoners  who  were  in  the  Federal  system  to 
our  institutions  and  the  continuing  crime  crisis  on  our  streets  com- 
bine to  swell  the  inmate  population.  Our  halfway  houses,  which  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  transitioning  prisoners  who  have  served 
the  bulk  of  their  sentences  back  into  our  communities  are  now 
crowded  with  prisoners  who  are  on  some  form  of  pretrial  release. 

The  staffs  at  the  halfway  houses  have  not  been  increased  to  deal 
with  these  new  residents  nor  have  they  been  provided  adequate  re- 
sources to  deal  with  these  unexpected  challenges.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  large  number  of  inmates  leave  under  these  circumstances? 

It  is  painftilly  clear  that  the  Department  of  Corrections  has  been 
starved  for  resources  and  what  resources  we  do  have  are  subject 
to  raiding  by  our  Mayor.  It  is  a  system-wide  starvation  for  funds 
and  manpower  that  are  at  the  root  of  the  problems  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections. 

Since  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Department  of  Corrections  budget  has 
been  reduced  nearly  17  percent.  Fiscal  year  1993  saw  a  pro- 
grammed cut  of  11.1  miUion  dollars  and  that  was  further  reduced 
when  the  Kelly  administration  took  an  additional  $8.2  million. 

Fiscal  year  1995's  budget  is  $34  million  below  last  year.  We  have 
sustained  an  annual  reduction  in  our  budget  of  $45  million  since 
1992.  The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  is  a  hoax.  No  one  in  the  City 
Council  or  the  Mayor's  office  believes  it  will  be  possible  for  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  to  complete  the  fiscal  year  without  a  sup- 
plemental budget  authorization. 

To  force  the  Department  of  Corrections  to  live  within  the  author- 
ized budget  could  cause  our  agency  to  run  out  of  money  months  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Once  again,  the  Mayor  has  resorted 
to  unrealistic  authorizations  to  presents  what  appears  to  be — ap- 
pears to  be — a  balanced  budget. 

While  our  staffing  levels  have  fallen,  the  inmate  population  has 
swelled  by  about  1,000  additional  felons.  In  1992,  our  authorized 
staffing  included  4,438  positions.  This  fiscal  year,  we  are  author- 
ized 3,938  positions,  down  500  positions. 

Our  actual  strength  is  currently  about  3,800  positions.  The  won- 
der under  these  conditions  is  not  that  we  are  unable  to  prevent  es- 
capes, it  is  that  we  are  able  to  maintain  control  of  our  institutions 
as  well  as  we  do.  This  is  a  testimony  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  who  struggle  under  conditions  few  oth- 
ers would  tolerate. 

Because  past  administrations  have  starved  our  department  and 
stymied  additional  prison  construction,  our  prisons  are  in  a  crisis. 
Inmates  rarely  serve  their  full  term  due  to  lack  of  prison  space. 
When  placed  in  a  halfway  house,  the  problem  is  compounded  due 
to  the  lack  of  staff  there  to  supervise  and  counsel  them. 
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Our  honest  citizens  understand  that  the  quality  of  life  in  their 
neighborhoods  is  deteriorating  and  that  the  streets  are  not  safe. 
They  know  that  criminals  rarely  remsiin  confined  for  very  long.  De- 
cent people  must  lock  themselves  behind  bars  and  live  in  their  own 
homes  in  fear.  Many  are  abandoning  our  city.  This  further  erodes 
our  tax  base. 

The  time  for  talk  has  past.  The  time  for  effective  action  is  now. 

ACTIONS  RECOMMENDED 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  Department  of  Corrections  Labor 
Committee  urges  this  Congress  to  take  the  following  actions  to 
begin  addressing  the  problems  within  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions: One,  require  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lift  the  career  lad- 
der promotion  freeze  currently  in  effect  so  that  our  agency  may  fill 
critically  needed  positions. 

Two,  restore  our  authorized  strength  to  4,438  positions  as  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  year  1992  budget  and  require  the  District  to  begin 
hiring  properly  screened,  highly  qualified  people  immediately  so 
that  we  can  provide  relief  for  our  very  fatigued  work  force. 

Three,  restore  the  Department  of  Corrections  budget  to  the  fiscal 
year  1992  levels. 

STUDY  BY  BUREAU  OF  PRISONS 

Four,  commission  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Such  study  to  exam- 
ine all  aspects  of  our  agency,  including 

Mr.  DixON.  Take  your  time. 

Ms.  Barganier  [continuing].  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  staff- 
ing levels,  policies  and  procedures,  training,  infrastructure,  appro- 
priate levels  of  our  resources  needed  to  comply  with  the  Bureau  of 
Prison  standards  and  any  other  area  of  consideration  they  may 
deem  relevant. 

We  want  to  take  local  politics  out  of  our  prisons.  We  believe  that 
a  Bureau  of  Prisons  study  can  become  an  objective,  professional 
blueprint  for  defining  the  crisis  in  the  Department  of  Corrections 
and  provide  a  guide  for  proper  solutions. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  I  will  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  ELLOWESE  BARGAINER 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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Testimony 

of 

Ellowese  Barganier 

Interim-Chairperson 

Fraternal  Order  of  Police 

Department  of  Corrections  Labor  Committee 

before  the 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Appropriations  Committee's 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 

June  14,  1994 


Chairman  Dixon,  other  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you.  I  am  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  -  Department  of  Corrections  Labor 
Committee. 

There  are  tremendous  problems  within  the  Department  of 
Corrections.  You  have  heard  testimony,  seen  the  law  suits  and  read 
the  media  reports  of  escapes,  harassment,  lack  of  standards  and 
training.  Sadly,  most  of  what  you  have  read  or  seen  is  true  but  it 
ignores  the  dedication  and  hard  work  that  the  majority  of  my  fellow 
employees  at  the  Department  of  Corrections  bring  to  their  jobs 
every  day. 

The  return  of  many  prisoners  who  were  in  the  Federal  system  to 
our  institutions  and  the  continuing  crime  crisis  on  our  streets 
combine  to  swell  the  inmate  population.  Our  halfway  houses  which 
are  intended  to  be  used  for  transitioning  prisoners  who  have  served 
the  bulk  of  their  sentences  back  into  our  communities  are  now 
crowded  with  prisoners  who  are  on  some  form  of  pre-trial  release. 
The  staffs  at  our  halfway  houses  have  not  been  increased  to  deal 
with  these  new  residents  nor  have  they  been  provided  adequate 
resources  to  deal  with  these  unexpected  challenges.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  large  numbers  of  inmates  leave  under  these 
circumstances? 

It  is  painfully  clear  that  the  Department  of  Corrections  has 
been  starved  for  resources  and  what  resources  we  do  have  are 
subject  to  raiding  by  our  Mayor.  It  is  the  system-wide  starvation 
for  funds  and  manpower  that  are  at  the  root  of  the  problems  at  the 
Department  of  Corrections. 

Since  Fy92  the  Department  of  Corrections  budget  has  been 
reduced  nearly  17%.  FY93  saw  a  programmed  cut  of  11.1  million 
dollars  and  that  was  further  reduced  when  the  Kelly  administration 
took  an  additional  8.2  million  dollars.  FY95's  budget  is  34 
million  dollars  below  last  year.  We  have  sustained  an  annual 
reduction  in  our  budget  of  45  million  dollars  since  FY92.  The  FY95 
budget  is  a  hoax.  No  one  in  the  City  Council  or  the  Mayor's  office 
believes  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Department  of  Corrections  to 
complete  the  fiscal  year  without  a  supplemental  budget 
authorization.  To  force  the  Department  of  Corrections  to  live 
within  the  authorized  budget  would  cause  our  agency  to  run  out  of 
money  months  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Once  again,  the 
mayor  has  resorted  to  unrealistic  authorizations  to  present  what 
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appears  to  be  a  balanced  budget. 

While  our  staffing  levels  have  fallen,  the  inmate  population 
has  swelled  by  about  1,000  additional  felons.  In  FY92  our 
authorized  staffing  included  4,438  positions  this  fiscal  year  we 
are  authorized  3,938  positions,  down  500  positions.  Our  actual 
strength  is  currently  about  3,800  positions.  The  wonder  under 
these  conditions  is  not  that  we  are  unable  to  prevent  escapes,  it 
is  that  we  are  able  to  maintain  control  of  our  institutions  as  well 
as  we  do.  This  is  a  testimony  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  who  struggle  under  conditions  few  others 
would  tolerate. 

Because  past  administrations  have  starved  our  department  and 
stymied  additional  prison  construction,  our  prisons  are  in  a 
crisis.  Inmates  rarely  serve  their  full  terms  due  to  lack  of 
prison  space.  When  placed  in  our  half-way  houses  the  problem  is 
compounded  due  to  the  lack  of  staff  there  to  supervise  and  counsel 
them. 

Our  honest  citizens  understand  that  the  quality  of  life  in 
their  neighborhoods  is  deteriorating  and  that  the  streets  are  not 
safe.  They  know  that  criminals  rarely  remain  confined  for  very 
long.  Decent  people  must  lock  themselves  behind  bars  on  their  own 
homes  and  live  in  fear.  Many  are  abandoning  our  city.  This 
further  erodes  our  tax  base. 

The  time  for  talk  is  long  past,  the  time  for  effective  action 
is  now! 

The  FOP-DOC  Labor  Committee  urges  the  Congress  to  take  the 
following  actions  to  begin  addressing  the  problems  within  the 
Department  of  Corrections. 

1.  Require  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lift  the  career 
ladder  promotion  freeze  currently  in  effect  so  that  our  agency  may 
fill  critically  needed  positions. 

2.  Restore  our  authorized  strength  to  4,438  positions  as 
authorized  in  the  FY92  budget  and  require  the  District  to  begin 
hiring  properly  screened,  highly  qualified  people  immediately  so  we 
can  provide  relief  to  our  very  fatigued  work  force. 

3.  Restore  the  Department  of  Corrections  Budget  to  its  FY92 
levels. 

4.  Commission  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Such  study  to 
examine  all  aspects  of  our  agency,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
staffing  levels,  policies  and  procedures,  training,  infrastructure, 
appropriate  levels  of  resources  needed  to  comply  with  BOP  standards 
and  any  other  area  of  consideration  they  may  deem  relevant.  We 
want  to  take  local  politics  out  of  our  prisons.  We  believe  that  a 
BOP  study  can  become  an  objective,  professional  blueprint  for 
defining  the  crisis  in  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  provide  a 
guide  for  proper  solutions. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention,  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  CITY  COUNCIL 


Mr.  Dixon.  Ms.  Barganier,  did  you  testify  at  the  City  Council. 

Ms.  Barganier.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  did  they  give  you  any  explanation  for  what  you 
are  saying;  that  the  Department  of  Corrections  is  underbudgeted? 

Ms.  Barganier.  Chairman  Dixon,  I  testified  before  the  Council 
on  numerous  times.  The  Council  agrees  completely  with  what  you 
have  heard  here  as  part  of  what  I  have  suggested  and  discussed 
with  them,  with  my  position  as  it  was.  They  understand  what  has 
happened.  They  say  their  hands  are  tied. 

It  is  the  Mayor's  prerogative  to,  I  guess,  dole  out  this  money  in 
any  way  she  so  pleases.  They  also  understand  and  agree  with  me 
and  suggest  sincerely  that  we  will  never — ^we  meaning  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections — ^make  it  through  this  year  without  a  supple- 
mental draft  because  what  the  Mayor  is  proposing  is  absolutely  im- 
possible and  an  utter  disaster. 

Yes,  I  have,  and  yes,  they  do,  and  their  answer  is  I  agree  with 
you  completely;  what  you  are  sajdng  is  absolutely  true.  This  is  the 
Mayor's  administration,  and  this  is  the  Mayor's  budget,  and  I  am 
here  to  ask  you  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  some  support  from  you. 

Mr,  Dixon.  Did  they  tell  you  they  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
change  the  Mayor's  budget? 

Ms.  Barganier.  This  is  the  indication  I  read  from  them,  sir.  The 
indication  I  have  from  them  is  that  what  is  probably  going  to  hap- 
pen is  that  when  we  come  back  or  at  the  time  when  there  is  an 
additional  or  a  supplemental  budget  needed,  then  we  will  all  be 
able  to  go  on  record  saying  "I  told  you  so,"  but  that  is  about  where 
we  are  at  this  particular  stage. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  department? 

Ms.  Barganier.  I  have  been  with  the  department  since  1980. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  guess  we  have  never  talked  before  and  you  have  not 
talked  to  any  of  my  staff. 

Ms.  Barganier.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  because  I  do  not  want  any- 
one to  think  that  you  have  come  up  here  based  on  any  urging  on 
my  pEirt. 

Ms.  Barganier.  Oh,  no,  sir.  No,  indeed.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a 
delightful  surprise. 

CLASSIC  ILLUSTRATION  OF  BUDGET  MANIPULATION 

Mr.  DrxoN.  What  you  are  testifying  about,  in  my  view,  is  the 
classic  illustration  of  what  is  wrong  with  the  budget. 

Ms.  Barganier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Everyone  recognizes  that  it  is  going  to  take  more 
than  $214  million  to  run  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995,  when  in 
FY  1993  it  actually  took  $247.5  million. 

Now,  when  District  officials  come  up  £ind  testify — and  you  al- 
luded to  it — ^they  will  justify  it  based  on  a  lot  of  new  things  they 
are  going  to  do  that,  if  accomplished,  will  reduce  the  budget. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  there  new  things  that  are  sup- 
posed to  result  in  savings  never  get  done.  Aiid  it  is  further  my  ob- 
servation that  the  reason  the  budget  is  below  last  year's  request  is 
because  there  are  too  many  priorities  on  the  table  and  the  District 
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trys  to  put  so  much  in  each  pot  and  then,  as  you  indicate  in  a  sup- 
plemental they  will  move  it  around  to  where  the  real  needs  are. 

Ms.  Barganier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  then  maybe  go  out  and  roll  over  a  property  tax 
or  look  for  some  other  source  of  revenue,  real  or  contrived  toward 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  not  very  complicated. 

I  appreciate  your  pointing  it  out  as  it  relates  to  the  Department 
of  Corrections.  But  let  me  be  fair  about  it.  If  the  Department  of 
Corrections  is  ultimately  funded  at  the  appropriate  level,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  where  they  start  out? 

Do  you  understand  my  question? 

Ms.  Barganier.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  in  1993,  they  wound  up  spending  $247.5  mil- 
lion. If  I  went  and  got  the  record,  I  would  suspect  that  that  was 
not  the  original  budget.  So  you  just  said  that  everybody  knows  that 
they  are  going  to  need  more  than  $214  million  in  FY  1995.  So  my 
question  is,  if  everybody  knows  that  and  it  is  done  in  an  orderly 
fashion  through  a  supplemented,  what  difference  does  it  make? 
Does  it  have  an  impact  on  your  institution  to  project  low? 

Ms.  Barganier.  I  think  the  only  thing  right  now.  Chairman 
Dixon,  that  would  impact  upon  this  particular  department  and  the 
particular  situation  that  we  have  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  our  Department  of  Corrections  is  that  we  must  recognize  that 
you  cannot  put  forth  a  department,  you  cannot  give  a  department 
a  mission  and  then  refuse  to  give  them  resources  in  which  to  func- 
tion. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  this  instance.  They  have  given  us, 
they  have  created  a  department  and  they  have  funded  it,  but  only 
in  words.  In  order  to  get  the  mission  done,  you  have  to  have  the 
resources.  Then  when  you  deny  the  resources,  you  put  the  depart- 
ment in  a  short  track  of  failure.  You  program  it  for  failure  before 
it  gets  starred. 

It  does  not  matter  when — as  you  are  saying,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  or  not  we  get  a  supplemental  in  September  or  November. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  whenever  we  get  it,  we  will  still  be  behind 
because  we  have  been  denied  the  funds  it  takes  to  bring  the  de- 
partment to  where  it  should  be  and  to  maintain  it  as  such. 

Mr.  Dkon.  Let  me  just  play  the  devil's  advocate.  If  I  fully  fund 
this  department  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  tendency  will  be 
to  overspend,  so  I  will  underfund  it  and  then  I  will  increase  your 
funding  later.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Ms.  Barganier.  I  say  to  you.  Congressman,  that  that  kind  of 
silly 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  just  trying  to  make  all  the  arguments. 

Ms.  Barganier.  Yes,  I  am  reacting  to  that  as  such.  I  am  saying 
that  is  kind  of  silly,  childishness  in  an  adult's  world  and  in  a  crisis 
area,  such  as  corrections  and  with  the  crime  situation  as  it  is  now, 
that  silliness  has  to  stop.  We  are  adults.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
reasonable.  We  are  supposed  to  be  reasonably  intelligent.  And  if 
they  have  us  in  these  positions,  we  are  supposed  to  be  there  be- 
cause we  know  how  to  get  a  job  done.  If  we  cannot  and  do  not  know 
how,  we  should  be  removed. 

If,  in  fact,  we  are  where  we  are  supposed  to  be  and  are  capable 
of  doing  what  we  have  been  assigned  to  do,  and  we  have  the  re- 
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sources,  somebody  is  supposed  to  hold  somebody's  feet  to  the  fire 
to  make  sure  these  tax  dollars  are  spent  for  what  they  are  being 
submitted  for. 

CORRECTIONS  STAFFING  LEVEL 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  your  opinion,  should  the  staffing  level  be  reduced 
for  1995? 

Ms.  Barganier.  No,  sir.  I  believe  there  is  a  crisis  here  now.  Con- 
gressman, in  our  staffing  level.  We  are  in  a  situation  right  now 
where  you  go  to  work  and  you  cannot  get  home.  They  have  locked 
the  doors  where  you  have  enough  staff  to  fulfill  the  obligation  we 
have  as  a  crisis  organization.  We  cannot  continue  this  because 
pretty  soon — ^we  have  been  dumb  and  lucky,  I  will  put  it  that  way. 
Pretty  soon  we  will  make  headlines,  because  the  staff  is  strapped 
now  to  the  point  of  breaking. 

You  cannot  continue — ^the  City  cannot,  the  Congress  cannot,  the 
people  cannot  continue — ^to  expect  these  people  to  sacrifice  day 
after  day,  working  around  the  clock  with  no  relief,  and  then  expect 
them  to  do  a  number  one  job.  When  the  lid  blows,  we  are  all  going 
to  be  awfullv  sorry.  And  I  am  here  to  say  to  you  before  that  hap- 
pens let  us  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  District  indicates  that  department's  staffing  level 
for  1995  will  be  3,909  and  the  staffing  level  for  FY  1994  is  4,093, 
which  is  a  difference  of  roughly  200  people. 

Can  you  get  along  with  200  less? 

Ms.  Barganier.  No,  sir.  That  leaves  us  300  short. 

What  we  are  doing  now,  Congressman,  what  has  happened  is  we 
are  piecemeal.  It  looks  like  what  you  are  saying  here  is  200  posi- 
tions, you  have  them  to  run  with.  That  is  fine  on  paper,  but  the 
actuality  of  what  has  happened  as  far  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  ghost  game  she  continues  to  play  that  is  dispensing 
of  persons  Hke  I  who  are  in  incarcerating 

Mr.  Dixon.  No.  I  would  say  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  200 
people  according  to  the  budget. 

Ms.  Barganier.  She  is  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  her  mouth. 
There  is  a  reduction  but  we  need  500  to  bring  it  up  to  par.  The 
200  she  is  saying,  and  she  would  have  us  believe,  and  Mayor 
Kelly's  administration  is  to  give  us  the  understanding  that  she  is 
bringing  us  into  a  new  light  by  giving  us  200  positions.  That  is  not 
true  because  the  200  positions  are  spread  out  into  all  kinds  of 
areas  which  does  not  cover  the  position  we  are  looking  for. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  either  missing  you  or  you  are  missing  me.  Let 
met  start  again. 

The  budget  for  1995  indicates  approximately  200  positions  below 
the  positions  that  are  listed  here  for  FY  1994. 

Ms.  Barganier.  Yes.  Okay,  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  the  administration  is  not  providing  any  additional 
positions.  The  administration  is,  at  least  according  to  the  budget 
justifications,  reducing  the  staffing. 

Ms.  Barganier.  Yes.  Absolutely,  right. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Walsh,  I  don't  know  if  you  have  any  questions 
of  Ms.  Barganier. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  do  not. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Istook? 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDING  TO  INCREASE  CORRECTIONS  BUDGET 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Maybe  a  brief  question  and  answer. 

I  realize  what  you  say  about  the  number  of  employees.  Consider- 
ing the  cost  and  the  need  for  corrections,  where  do  you  think  the 
money  should  come  from? 

Ms.  Barganier.  I  believe,  sir,  where  the  money  comes  from  is 
from  the  taxpayers  always  because  the  problem  we  are  facing  and 
the  problem  and  the  need  here  is  to  sustain  the  taxpayers  as  far 
as  the  comment  is  concerned. 

The  budget  is  the  budget  is  the  budget  and  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  is  entitled  to  its  fair  share  of  that  budget 
wherever  these  funds  come  from. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  today. 

Ms,  Barganier.  You  are  very  welcome.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 


Tuesday,  June  14,  1994. 
CONCERNS  OF  LATINO  COMMUNITY 

AND 
U.S.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  REPORT 

WITNESS 

PEDRO  AVILES,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  LATINO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  TASK 
FORCE 

[Clerk's  note, — See  pp,  3196-3378,  this  volume,  for  U,S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  Report  dated  January  1993.] 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Our  next  witness  is  Pedro  Aviles,  Let's  see,  Mr, 
Aviles,  you  are  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Latino  Civil  Rights 
Task  Force? 

Mr,  AviLES,  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  Dixon.  Would  you  tell  me  a  little  about  that  organization? 

Mr,  Aviles,  Sure, 

I  have  copies  of  my  testimony  and  I  have  also  brought  you  copies 
of  the  U,S,  rej)ort. 

LATINO  CIVIL  rights  TASK  FORCE 

The  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force  is  a  direct  result  of  the  three- 
day  disturbance  we  had  in  Mount  Pleasant  and  Columbia  Heights- 
Adams  Morgan  about  three  years  ago, 

I  am  the  Executive  Director  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
giving  me  for  the  first  time  I  think  this  is  where  the  members  of 
the  Latino  community  have  had  an  opportunity  to  come  to  present 
to  you  our  series  of  concerns. 

Mr.  Dixon,  I  want  to  first  ask  you  about  your  organization.  How 
large  is  the  organization? 

Mr,  AviLES,  We  have  approximately  1,800  members.  The  mem- 
bership elects  a  board  of  directors.  We  have  19  board  members  and 
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I  am  the  executive  director  and  I  respond  to  the  board  of  directors 
which  is  in  turn  elected  by  the  1,800  members  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  how  are  you  funded? 

Mr.  AviLES.  We  are  funded  primarily  through  local  foundations. 
We  do  not  receive  any  assistance  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  organization  not  to  apply  for  local  funds 
at  this  very  moment. 

We  are  funded  with  donations  from  the  membership  and  from 
local  foundations. 

Mr.  Dexon.  All  right. 

This  is  your  first  appearance  here? 

Mr.  AviLES.  This  is  my  first  appearance. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Okay. 

We  would  like  to  give  you  five  minutes  so  that  we  can  get  to  ev- 
eryone. I  don't  know  if  you  want  to  summarize  your  statement  or 
read  it.  Whatever  your  pleasure. 

Opening  Statement  of  Pedro  Aviles 

Mr.  Aviles.  I  would  like  to  summarize  it. 

Basically,  what  I  am  here  to  tell  you  is  that  after  disturbances, 
we  requested  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  conduct  a  series 
of  hearings  in  regards  to  allegations  on  the  part  of  the  community 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  was  systematically  discriminating 
against  the  Latino  community  in  this  area. 

There  are  approximately  60,000  Latinos  living  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  is  about  10  percent  of  the  total  population.  But,  re- 
gardless, in  spite  of  that  number,  the  District  of  Columbia  does  not 
have  enough  Latino  employees,  does  not  provide  adequate  services 
to  the  Latino  community,  and  there  is  a  perception  that  the  Police 
Department  engages  in  patterns  of  disparate  treatment  and  abuse 
against  the  members  of  our  communities.  Those  are  the  three  rea- 
sons that  prompted  us  to  call  upon  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  hearings. 

After  three  days  of  hearings  and  many  months  of  field  investiga- 
tions, the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  came  out  with  a  report 
substantiating  the  allegations  that  we  have  made  in  terms  of  dis- 
parate treatment  against  our  community. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  say  three  years  after  the  disturb- 
ances, we  have  not  seen  any  comprehensive  response  on  the  part 
of  the  city,  even  though  we  have  gotten  a  lot  of  promises  and 
words.  We  are  still  waiting  to  see  some  deeds  and  very  specifically 
we  are  asking  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  help  us  with  the 
following. 

Specifically,  we  would  like  to  see  if  it  is  possible  that  you  can 
consider  the  possibility  of  authorizing  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  expendi- 
tures for  services  to  the  Latino  community. 

Secondly,  we  request  that  you  authorize  the  Greneral  Accounting 
Office  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  hiring 
and  recruitment  practices  with  respect  to  the  Latino  community. 

There  are  approximately  47,000  employees  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  this  moment,  but  only  about  700  of  those  are  Latinos, 
which  is  barely  1  percent  of  the  total  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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We  would  also  request  that  you  authorize  the  expenditure  of  a 
minimum  of  $5  million  for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
reforms  designed  to  rectify  the  imbalances  highlighted  in  this  re- 
port. This  report  outlines  about  150  recommendations.  After  almost 
a  year  and  a  half  that  this  report  has  come  out,  the  city  has  yet 
to  respond  in  a  comprehensive  way  to  some  of  the  disparities  that 
are  highlighted  in  tlus  report. 

And,  finally,  we  would  like  to  request  that  the  Executive  Branch 
and  other  independent  agencies,  such  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools,  certify  before  Congress  once  a  year,  before  this 
body,  that  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  addressing  the 
civil  rights  concerns  from  the  Latino  community  as  they  are  high- 
lighted in  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  report. 

We  believe  that  with  your  assistance,  we  will  be  able  to  rectify 
some  of  these  systemic  imbalances  that  for  many  years  we  have 
been  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  city  officials.  We  believe  that 
Federal  attention  is  critical  to  solving  the  problems  of  the  Latino 
population.  I  think  this  is  an  opportunity  to  bring  significant 
changes  to  a  community  that  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  city,  and  we  believe  that  the  proposals 
that  we  bring  to  your  attention  at  this  moment  will  be  a  tool  to  al- 
leviate some  of  the  concerns  that  the  community  has  been  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  local  elected  officials. 

So  that  is  in  essence  what  I  have  to  request  from  you. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  PEDRO  AVILES 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  PEDRO  AVILES 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

JUNE  14,  1994 
MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUBCOMMITTEE, 
THANK  YOU  FOR  INVITING  ME  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  THIS  DISTINGUISHED  BODY 
CONCERNING  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1995. 
MY  NAME  IS  PEDRO  AVILES  AND  I  AM  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
LATINO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  TASK  FORCE,  A  COMMUNITY -BASED  ADVOCACY 
ORGANIZATION  WHICH  WAS  FOUNDED  AFTER  THREE  DAYS  OF  CIVIL  UNREST  IN 
THE  NATIONS 'S  CAPITAL  IN  MAY  OF  1991. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  THAT  I  HAVE  BEEN  ASKED  TO  TESTIFY  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET,  I  MUST  PUT  MY  TESTIMONY  INTO  CONTEXT  IN  ORDER 
TO  GIVE  MY  STATEMENT  REGARDING  THE  CONCERNS  OF  THE  LATINO  COMMUNITY 
RESIDING  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

I  WISH  THAT  I  WOULD  BE  HERE  TO  TELL  YOU  GOOD  NEWS.  UNFORTUNATELY, 
AFTER  THREE  YEARS  SINCE  THE  VIOLENT  DISTURBANCES,  THE  UNDERLYING 
CAUSES  OF  THE  UNREST  REMAIN  UNCHANGED:  TENSE  POL ICE -COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS,  DISCRIMINATION,  AND  DISPARITY  IN  THE  PROVISION  OF  CITY 
JOBS  AND  SERVICES .  THE  LATINO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  TASK  FORCE  DOES  NOT 
BELIEVE  THAT  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET 
ADDRESSES  THE  CONCERNS  OF  THE  LATINO  COMMUNITY. 

THE  U.S  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  REPORT  OF  JANUARY  1993 
IN  FEBRUARY  1993,  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  98-183,  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  PUBLISHED  ITS  REPORT  RACIAL  AND  ETHNIC 
TENSIONS   IN   AMERICAN   COMMUNITIES:   POVERTY.   INEQUALITY.   AND 
DISCRIMINATION ;  7CLUME  I:  THE  MOUNT  PLEASANT  REPORT.   THIS  REPORT 
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WAS  THE  CULMINATION  OF  A  THREE -DAY  FACT  FINDING  HEARING,  SWORN 
TESTIMONIES  OF  MORE  THAN  A  100  WITNESSES,  MONTHS  OF  FIELD 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  SUBPOENA  DATA.  OF  GREAT  SIGNIFICANCE  TO  THE 
LATINO  COMMUNITY  WAS  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  REPORT  SUBSTANTIATED  THE 
ALLEGATIONS  THE  LATINO  COMMUNITY  HAD  MADE  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE 
DISTURBANCES:  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  CITY  WIDE  PATTERN  OF  POLICE 
MISCONDUCT  AND  ABUSE,  RESISTANCE  TO  THE  HIRING  OF  HISPANIC 
EMPLOYEES,  AND  WIDE  SPREAD  NATIONAL-ORIGIN  DISCRIMINATION  RESULTING 
FROM  A  FAILURE  OF  DISTRICT  OFFICIALS  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  SERVICES 
TO  THIS  GROWING  COMMUNITY. 

OF  EQUAL  SIGNIFICANCE  WAS  THE  U.S  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  CALL  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO  RECTIFY  THE  SYSTEMIC  IMBALANCES  IN  ITS 
TREATMENT  OF  ITS  LATINO  RESIDENTS.  SPECIFICALLY,  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION  CALLS  UPON  THE  MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  TO  "PROVIDE  DISTRICT 
AGENCIES  WITH  TIMETABLES  AND  DEADLINES  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  REFORMS, 
ENSURE  THAT  DISTRICT  AGENCIES  ARE  HELD  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  ANY  FAILURES 
TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  REFORMS  AND  PROVIDE  THE  NECESSARY  FUNDS  FOR  THEIR 
IMPLEMENTATION."  AFTER  THREE  YEARS,  THE  LATINO  COMMUNITY  STILL 
AWAITS  A  COMPREHENSIVE  SET  OF  REFORMS  WHICH  COULD  PREVENT  THE 
RECURRENCE  OF  CIVIL  UNREST. 

I  MUST  INFORM  YOU  THAT  AFTER  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS,  SINCE  THE  RELEASE  OF 
THE  U.S  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  REPORT,  THE  CITY  HAS  YET  TO  DEVELOP 
A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  TO  ADDRESS  THE  UNDERLYING  CAUSES  OF  THE  MOUNT 
PLEASANT  DISTURBANCES.  ALTHOUGH  MAYOR  KELLY'S  MULTICULTURAL 
SpRVICES  DELIVERY  INITIATIVE  ATTEMPTED  TO  ADDRESS  LATINO  CONCERNS, 
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THE  INITIATIVE  WAS  A  HASTILY  PREPARED  COMPILATION  OF  EXISTING  AND 
NEW  INITIATIVES,  BUT  NOT  A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  WITH  GOALS, 
OBJECTIVES  AND  TIMETABLES  AS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  U.S.  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION. 

THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 

IT  WOULD  BE  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  LOOK  AT  THE  CONCERNS  OF  THE  LATINO 
COMMUNITY  WITHOUT  ADDRESSING  THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRESS  AND 
SPECIFICALLY  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE.  THE  LATINO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  TASK  FORCE 
BELIEVES  THAT  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  SHARE  A  RESPONSIBILITY  IN 
SOLVING  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  CONCERNS  OF  THE  LATINO  COMMUNITY. 
IT  IS  FOR  THIS  REASON,  THAT  THE  LATINO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  TASK  FORCE 
REQUESTS  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  DISTINGUISHED  PANEL  TO  ASSIST  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT  IN  RECTIFYING  THE  PATTERNS  OF 
SYSTEMIC  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  THE  LATINO  COMMUNITY. 
SPECIFICALLY,  THE  LATINO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  TASK  FORCE  REQUEST  THIS 
COMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER  THE  FOLLOWING: 

1.  AUTHORIZE  THE  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  TO  CONDUCT  AN 
ASSESSMENT  CF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SERVICES  TO 
THE  LATINO  COMMUNITY 

2.  AUTHORIZE  THE  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  TO  CONDUCT  AN 
ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT  HIRING  AND 
RECRUITMENT  PRACTICES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  LATINO  COMMUNITY. 

3 .  AUTHORIZE  THE  EXPENDITURE  OF  A  MINIMUM  OF  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  REFORMS  DESIGNED  TO 
RECTIFY  THE  IMBALANCES  HIGHLIGHTED  IN  THE  U.S.  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION  REPORT  AND  IN   THE  LATINO  BLUEPRINT  FOR  ACTION. 

4 .  REQUEST  THAT  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  AND  OTHER  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  SUCH  AS  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ,  CERTIFY 
ONCE  A  YEAR  BEFORE  THIS  BODY  THAT  SIGNIFICANT  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  IN  ADDRESSING  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  CONCERNS  OF  THE  LATINO 
COMMUNITY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

THE  LATINO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  TASK  FORCE  IS  CERTAIN  THAT  WITH  YOUR 
ASSISTANCE  THE  LATINO  COMMUNITY  AND  THE  COMMUNITY  AT-LARGE  WILL 
BENEFIT  FROM  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THESE  RECOMMENDATIONS .  FEDERAL 
ATTENTION  IS  CRITICAL  TO  SOLVING  THE  PROBLEMS  AFFECTING  THE  LATINO 
POPULATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT.  CONGRESS,  AND  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE,  HAVE 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BRING  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGE  TO  A  COMMUNITY  WHICH 
HAS  GREATLY  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CITY. 

THE  ABOVE  MENTIONED  PROPOSALS  PRESENT  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THIS 
COMMITTEE  TO  ALLEVIATE  THE  FRUSTRATIONS  AND  DESPERATE  SITUATION  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LATINO  COMMUNITY  WHOSE  NEEDS  AND  CONCERNS 
ARE   OVERLOOKED  BY  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

I  URGE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  IMPLEMENT  OUR 
RECOMMENDATIONS.  THANK  YOU. 
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OFFICE  ON  LATINO  AFFAIRS 


Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Aviles.  There  is  an  Office 
on  Latino  Affairs  in  the  District  government.  Have  you  taken  your 
grievances  to  them? 

Mr.  Aviles.  Yes.  The  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  virtually  has  had 
its  budget  cut.  The  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  has  not  been  effective 
in  addressing  or  in  convincing  or  persuading  the  city  officials  to 
rectify  some  of  these  imbalances. 

We  have  been  working  with  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  in  terms 
of  trying  to  persuade  the  Mayor  and  the  City  agency  heads  to  bring 
about  reforms  to  address  this  systemic  imbalance.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  is  a  small  agency  within  a  huge 
bureaucracy.  It  does  not  have  either  the  resources  nor  the  author- 
ity to  bring  about  the  rectifications  that  are  needed  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns. 

In  other  words,  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  does  not  have  the  ca- 
pability nor  the  resources  to  rectify  so  many  imbalances. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  what  value,  if  any,  does  the  Office  on  Latino 
Affairs  have? 

Mr.  Aviles.  The  value  that  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  has  is  at 
least  the  Mayor  is  able  to  have  ears  and  eyes  in  the  City. 

The  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  is  an  agency  that  serves  the  Mayor. 
The  person  who  directs  the  office  is  a  political  appointee.  So  in 
many  ways,  the  director  of  that  office  is  sort  of  like  ambassador  of 
the  Mayor  to  the  Latino  community. 

But  in  terms  of  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  being  able  to  effec- 
tively rectify  some  of  these  issues,  we  have  not — I  don't  think  that 
the  Office  on  Latino  Mfairs  has  the  statutory  power  to  do  that  ei- 
ther. So  it  is  not  an  effective  tool — ^we  supported  its  existence,  but 
in  order  to  rectify  so  many  imbalances,  it  will  require  either  action 
from  the  City  Council,  the  Mayor,  or  Congress. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  reason  I  raised  it  is  because  it  sounds  Uke  you 
don't  think  the  office  is  doing  its  job.  The  budget  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  has  said  the  mission  of  the  Mayor's  Office  on  Latino 
Affairs  is  to  ensure  that  a  full  range  of  health,  education,  employ- 
ment and  social  services  is  available  to  the  Latino  community  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Aviles.  I  am  not — I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  office  is 
not  doing  a  good  job.  I  think  the  office  is  doing  what  it  can  with 
the  resources  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  it  has  13  staff  people  for  1994  and  1995  and 
you  are  correct,  the  budget  has  been  cut  for  1995,  but  it  has  been 
pretty  constant  at  about  $1.2  million  to  $3  million  for  the  last  3  or 
4  years. 

You  say  there  is  a  problem  about  the  employment  of  Latinos  and 
it  seems  that  with  13  people  and  roughly  a  $1.3  million  budget, 
something  could  be  done  about  it. 

I  am  supportive  of  what  you  are  saying,  but  I  don't  know  why — 
it  seems  to  me  you  are  sitting  on  the  fence  about  this  Office  on 
Latino  Affairs.  It  is  either  doing  the  job  or  not  doing  the  job,  and 
I  cannot  understand  why  13  people  cannot  do  the  job  at  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars. 
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Mr.  AviLES.  Because  the  immensity  of  the  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tions against  our  community  are  so  great.  It  is  so  great.  Thirteen 
people  with  a  budget  of  a  million  dollars  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  rectify  a  pattern  of  systemic  abuse  from  the  Police  Department, 
rectify  the  hiring  practices  within  personnel,  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  rectify  the  attitude  that  sometimes  we  find  in  many  of  the 
departments. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  will? 

Mr.  AviLES.  I  think  we  will  rectify  it  as  a  comprehensive  plan 
that  will  address  the  concerns  outlined  here  in  terms  of  education 
and  access  to  health  and  in  terms  of  police-community  relations 
and  in  terms  of  emplojnnent  within  the  system. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  at  this  very  moment 
is  just  one  individual  within  an  immense  sea  of  bureaucrats  that 
are  trying  to  rectify  some  of  the  problems  affecting  the  City  as  a 
whole. 

RATIONALE  FOR  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  INVOLVEMENT 

Mr.  DixON.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  arguing  with  you.  You 
asked  about  a  GAO  report.  If  you  have  any  faith,  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  has  at  least  attempted  in  their  report  to  document 
certain  things.  I  do  not  know  what  GAO  can  find  out  in  this  in- 
stance that  is  not  in  the  Commission's  report.  And  what  I  was  say- 
ing is,  I  immediately  thought  that  this  particular  ethnic  office  was 
designed  to  be  an  advocate. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is — £md  I  understand  your  frustration.  I  am 
just  trying  to  focus  in  on  some  direction.  What  would  you  do?  In 
other  words,  we  already  have  some  documentation.  Are  you  saying 
we  should  go  out  and  get  more  documentation  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office? 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  to  you  is  I  do  not  think  you 
are  pressing  the  right  buttons  here.  You  do  not  necessarily  agree, 
but  do  you  understand  what  I  am  saying? 

Mr.  AviLES.  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  DrxON.  What  do  you  want  this  committee  or  me  to  do? 

Mr.  AviLES.  At  this  moment,  we  would  like — ^those  are  fair  pro- 
posals we  are  recommending.  We  believe  if  the  GAO  comes  and 
looks  into  the  expenditures — ^this  report  does  not  do — ^they  did  not 
go  into  those  details.  This  report  just  looked  at  the  practices,  at  the 
provision  of  services. 

We  do  not  have  an  idea  as  to  how  much  money  the  City  is  spend- 
ing. We  are  contributing  to  the  tax  base  of  this  City.  We  pay  taxes. 
Sixty  thousand  people  are  contributing,  but  we  feel  we  are  not  get- 
ting our  fair  share. 

So  we  believe  that  by  having  the  GAO  come  over  and  look  at  the 
expenditures,  we  will  then  be  able  to  convince  the  policymakers 
that  in  fact  we  are  not  getting  our  fair  share. 

SERVICES  TO  LATINO  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  you  just  raised  another  issue.  Are  you  getting 
police  and  fire  services? 

Mr.  AviLES.  We  are  getting  police  and  fire  services,  but  we  are 
not  getting  those  services  by  culturally  sensitive  individuals.  The 
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Fire  Department,  for  example,  has  four  Latinos  in  the  department. 
The  Police  Department  does  not  have 

Mr.  Dixon.  Okay,  you  know  that.  They  have  four  Latinos  there? 

Mr.  AviLES.  Exactly. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Okay,  what  do  you  think  your  organization  can  do 
about  it?  What  I  am  saying  is  do  not  come  up  and  ask  for  another 
report  that  will  document  that  you  have  only  four  Latinos  in  the 
department.  I  am  not  choosing  sides  in  this. 

Mr.  AviLES.  Well,  if  you  give  us  the  necessary  funds  so  that  we 
can  begin  to  implement  the  reforms  of  this  report,  that  would  be 
a  great  help.  This  is  the  third  budget 

VEHICLE  TO  IMPLEMENT  COMMISSION'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  would  you  implement  that?  What  vehicle  would 
you  use  to  implement  the  recommendations  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission's  report? 

Mr.  AviLES.  We  could  use  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs. 

When  Mayor  Barry  was  the  mayor,  he  implemented  what  was 
called  the  Latino  initiative.  He  allocated  the  specific  funds  that 
went  into  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs.  The  Office  on  Latino  Affairs 
identified  the  specific  problems  and  then  put  the  money  on  either 
the  positions  or  funded  the  projects  that  were  necessary  to  rectify 
some  of  the  imbalances  that  at  that  time  Mayor  Barry  was  trying 
to  do. 

This  time  we  are  sa3dng  give  us  the  necessary  funds  to  imple- 
ment the  reforms.  The  city  keeps  complaining  they  do  not  have  any 
money  to  address  the  concerns,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  excuse 
to  not  address  the  inequities  that  our  community  is  facing. 

If  you  give  us  the  funds,  they  can  go  to  the  Office  of  Latino  Af- 
fairs or  to  the  different  agencies  that  in  fact  need  to  rectify  some 
of  the  problems  I  outlined  and  then  we  can  begin  to  make  some 
progress  in  terms  of  the  recommendations  that  are  being  made 
here. 

I  do  agree  probably  another  report  is  not  the  answer,  but  my  job 
is  to  give  you  some  suggestions.  Definitely  money  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  to  bring  about  rectification  of  the  disparities  in  the  provi- 
sion of  services  to  our  community. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  the  committee  has  been  very  reluctant  to  reor- 
der the  priorities  of  the  District,  but  the  Federal  payment  has  been 
increased  this  year,  so  why  do  you  not  go  to  the  powers  that  be, 
whether  it  is  your  representatives  on  the  City  Council  or  in  the 
Mayor's  office,  and  say  that  "I  was  told  that  the  Federal  payment 
request  was  increased  by  some  $41  million  in  FY  1995'? 

Mr.  AviLES.  We  have  done  so.  We  have  testified  countless  num- 
bers of  times  at  the  City  Council. 

Mr.  Dixon.  With  all  due  respect,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  you 
should  not  buy  the  argument  that  all  we  need  is  more  money  flow- 
ing from  Congress  and  it  will  correct  your  problem.  That  is  what 
I  am  saying.  You  are  buying  into  an  argument. 

If  we  just  had  more — ^whatever  the  amount  is,  if  we  just  had 
more  money  from  Congress,  our  problems  would  be  solved.  The  dis- 
trict is  requesting  $41  million  in  additional  Federal  money  this 
year,  that,  in  fact,  they  are  entitled  to.  In  that  context,  it  is,  "more 
money  from  Congress." 
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Now,  I  do  not  think  that  will  help  you  a  bit,  quite  frankly,  and 
I  am  just  saying  that  I  think  you  have  to  press  the  right  levers  in 
this  whole  political  process.  That  is  all  I  am  saying  to  you  and  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  what  you  are  saying  and  for  you 
as  an  individual.  But  I  am  saying  that  your  coming  here  and  ask- 
ing for  a  GAO  report  or  asking  us  to  change  the  District's  prior- 
ities, I  just  do  not  think  that  is  the  appropriate  way  to  go. 

I  have  pulled  the  budget  for  FY  1992  and  the  Office  on  Latino 
Affairs  received  $1,377  million,  which  is  pretty  close  to  what  it  is 
now.  So  I  am  saying  these  are  arguments  that  are  advanced  at  the 
local  level  that  are  not  necessarily  accurate. 

Mr.  AviLES.  What  arguments,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Dixon.  We  do  not  have  enough  money.  You  were  talking 
about  Mayor  Barry  and  giving  him  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  some 
of  the  initiatives  that  he  advocated  through  the  Latino  Affairs  Of- 
fice. And  I  am  saying  that  in  1992,  the  budget  was  about  the  same 
as  it  is  today,  give  or  take  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars.  That  is  all 
I  am  saying. 

Mr.  AviLES.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  disparities  in  the  im- 
plementation of  services  and  employment  of  the  community  are 
great  and  the  million  dollars  that  has  been  allocated  to  the  Office 
on  Latino  Affairs  doesn't  make  scratch. 

We  have  60,000  members  of  our  community  living  in  this  com- 
munity and  we  feel  that  there  has  to  be  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  certain  government  officials  in  order  to  address  our  concerns. 
But  in  many  ways,  we  are  going  to  need  additional  funds,  and  yes, 
we  have  tried. 

We  have  testified  in  Congress.  We  have  met  countless  times  with 
the  Mayor,  but  it  seems  like  everything  falls  on  deaf  ears. 

This  is  a  relatively  young  community.  It  seems  like  we  probably 
do  not — we  do  not  have  elected  representatives  that  look  out  for 
our  interests.  We  are  trying  to  get  them  elected.  The  political  ma- 
chine is  not  working,  so  that  is  why  our  community  feels  compelled 
to  come  to  your  Committee  and  bring  these  concerns  to  your  atten- 
tion in  the  hopes  that  you  will  be  able  to  address  some  of  our  con- 
cerns via  the  powers  that  Congress  has  over  this  City. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Now  your  point  is  being  made  much  more  clear. 

Mr.  Walsh? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  LATINOS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

What  percent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  Latino? 

Mr.  AviLES.  The  estimates  range  between  8  and  12  percent. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Why  is  there  such  a  broad  estimate.  You  are  talking 
several  thousand  people,  if  your  range  is  8  to  12  percent. 

Mr.  AviLES.  Because  of  undercount,  migration  and  high  fertility 
rate.  The  census  for  1990  undercounted  the  population  as  a  whole. 
The  Latino  population  was  even  more  undercounted  because  a  lot 
of  our  members  are  reluctant  to  talk  to  Federal  officials  in  terms 
of  visas. 

Mr.  Walsh.  So  if  you  take  the  middle  ground,  you  are  talking  10 
percent  of  the  population. 

Mr.  AviLES.  Exactly. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  CITY  EMPLOYEES  LATINO 

Mr.  Walsh.  And  one  percent  of  the  City  employees  are  Latino? 

Mr.  AviLES.  Roughly  1  percent,  give  or  take  a  few. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  Commission  says  1.5  percent. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Have  you  received  any  commitments  from  the  City 
Government  that  they  are  going  to  change  that? 

Mr.  AviLES.  Yes.  The  last  commitment  was  on  the  14th  of  May 
of  1992.  We  just  had  another  meeting  with  the  Mayor.  The  re- 
sponse has  been  very  slow.  No  action,  no  movement. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Part  of  the  problem,  is  that  everyone  is  pressuring 
the  Mayor  to  cut  City  employees,  not  add.  So  I  would  suspect  that 
hiring  is  slower — do  you  know  how  many  people  have  been  hired 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  this  past  year  or  since  that  commit- 
ment was  made? 

Mr.  AviLES.  Latinos  hired? 

new  CITY  EMPLOYEES  HIRED/NUMBER  OF  LATINOS 

Mr.  Walsh.  No.  How  many  new  City  employees  have  been  hired 
since  that  time? 

Mr.  AviLES.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  have  those  facts. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  employ- 
ees have  been  hired  since  that  agreement  £ind  what  percent  of 
them  were  Latino.  It  would  seem  to  me  you  could  find  that  out  and 
I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  what  the  answer  to  that  is  to  see 
if  there  was  an  effort  made  to  put  more  Latino  people  in  the  Dis- 
trict's employ. 

But  there  is  pressure  on  the  District  not  to  hire  more  people,  so 
I  am  hopeful,  anyway,  that  emplojrment  has  not  gone  up  since  that 
time;  although,  I  would  support  your  contention  that  it  should  re- 
flect your  percentage  representation  of  the  community.  It  seems 
like  a  normal  request. 

[The  following  was  supplied  for  the  record:] 
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Response:  This  response  mvist  be  prefaced  by  the  fact  that  the  existing  records 
of  the  D.C.  Office  of  Personnel  are  incomplete  as  it  pertains  to  race  data.  However, 
our  incomplete,  existing  data  indicates  that  during  the  last  three  fiscal  years,  fix)m 
October  1,  1991  through  September  30,  1994,  a  total  of  5,176  employees  were  hired. 
Of  those  hired,  392  or  7.6  percent  were  hispanic.  In  addition,  it  shoiild  be  noted  that 
the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  and  the  D.C.  ORice  of  Personnel  conducted  a  survey  and 
reported  in  May  1994  the  number  of  Hispanic/Latino  employees  in  the  D.C.  govern- 
ment serving  under  the  Mayor's  authority.  As  of  May  16,  1994,  there  were  27,051 
employees  under  the  Mayoi^s  authority.  Of  that  number,  473  or  1.7  percent  were 
Hi^anic/Latino  employees. 

The  District  government  anticipates  that  beginning  next  year  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Comprehensive  Automated  Personnel-Payroll  System  (CAPPS),  we  will 
have  the  capability  to  keep  acciu^te,  automated  information  on  race  data. 

In  tihe  di^ioission  that  took  place  between  Congressman  Walsh  and  Mr.  Aviles,  an 
agreement  was  referenced.  Enclosed  for  yoxu-  information  is  a  copy  of  that  "agree- 
ment"— Mayor's  Order  92-50,  "Mayor's  Multicultural  Service  DeUvery  Initiative. 


Mayor's  Order   92-50 
April   29,    1992 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ISSUANCE  SYSTEM 

SUBJECT  •       Mayor's  Multicultural  Service  Delivery  Initiative 
ORIGINATLVG  AGENCY:   O^ce  of  the  Mayor 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Section  422 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act,  as 
amended,  87  Stat.,  790,  P.L  No.  93-198,  D.C.  Code  sec.  1-242  (1987  Repl.  Vol.),  it  is  hereby 
ORDERED  that: 

I.         ESTABLISHMENT 

In  recognition  of  the  increasingly  diverse  multicultural  and  multi-ethnic  population  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  is  hereby  established  in  the  District  govenmient  the  Mayor's 
Multicultural  Service  Delivery  Initiative  (Multicultural  Initiative). 

n.   PURPOSE 

A.  The  Multicultural  Initiative  shall  guide  District  government  agencies  in  the 
formulation  of  service  delivery  policies,  the  plarming  and  implementation  of 
programs,  the  acquisition  and  allocation  of  agency  resources,  and  the 
distribution  of  service  delivery  contracts,  grants  and  service  benefits. 

B.  The  Multicultural  Initiative  shall  ensure  that  District  government  agencies 
through  their  combined  efforts  become  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
District's  increasingly  culturally  diverse  population.  It  shall  also  ensure  that 
government  services  and  benefits  are  delivered  in  a  manner  that  eliminates 
barriers  to  the  receipt  of  services  by  cultural  minorities  who  are  limited 
English-proficient. 

C.  The  Multicultural  Initiative  shall  ensure  that  representatives  of  cultural 
minority  groups  are  included  in  community  consultation  on  the  development 
of  District  government  policies  and  programs. 

m.      POUCY  GOALS 

A.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  government  to  collect  as  much  data  on  its 
client  population  as  permitted  by  law  to  evaluate  the  needs  of,  and  the 
provision  of  services  to,  all  District  residents. 

J.3M7— 7S 
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B.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  seek  to  provide  access  to  services 
and  benefits  to  eligible  residents  regardless  of  English  language  proficiency  or 
cultural  background. 

C.  Agencies  serving  diverse  cultural  or  ethnic  communities  shall  undertake 
appropriate  efforts  to  provide  a  workforce  knowledgeable  of,  and  sensitive  to, 
the  language  and  cultural  attributes  of  their  clients. 

D.  The  District  government  shall,  through  appropriate  signs,  public  service 
announcements,  advertisements,  outreach  programs  or  other  means  inform 
limited  English-proCcient  District  residents  of  their  opportunities,  rights  and 
responsibilities  as  residents  and  service  beneficiaries. 

E.  All  District  agencies  must  address  this  multicultural  policy  framework  when 
assessing  needs;  developing  policies  and  programs;  budgeting;  conducting 
organizational,  management  and  staff  development  activities,  hiring, 
developing  public  information  and  outreach  programs;  and  evaluating 
programs,  services  and  employees. 

IV.       FUNCTIONS 

The  implementation  of  the  Mayor's  Multicultural  Initiative  shall  be  accomplished  by 
agencies,  where  appropriate: 

A.  Working  with  the  Office  of  Persormel  to  ensure  that  bilingual  language  skills 
are  included  as  a  ranking  factor,  or  as  a  selective  placement  factor  where 
appropriate,  for  positions  throughout  the  government  to  ensure  achievement 
of  multicultural  effectiveness  in  the  delivery  of  services  to  cultural  and 
language  minorities; 

B.  Posting  of  appropriate  signage  in  direct  service  delivery  centers  throughout  the 
government,  particularly  in  the  Departments  of  Human  Services,  Employment 
Services,  Housing  and  Community  Development,  Metropolitan  Police,  Public 
Works,  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs,  Recreation  and  Parks,  Public  and 
Assisted  Housing,  Office  of  Personnel  and  others  as  appropriate; 

C.  Arranging  cultural  sensitivity  training  for  ma.iagers  and  front  line  service 
delivery  representatives  of  the  government; 

D.  Expanding  existing  data  collection  efforts  and/or  data  bases  directed  at  racial 
identifiers  to  include  ethnic/cultural  identifiers  in  order  to  permit  improved 
program  planning  and  evaluation; 

E.  Conducting  linguistically  and  culturally  appropriate  public  education  outreach 
programs  to  ensure  that  members  of  ethriic  or  cultural  minority  communities 
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are  aware  of  the  services  for  which  they  are  eligible,  and  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  as  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

F.  With  respect  to  government  contracting,  working  with  the  appropriate 
government  agencies  to  include  proposal  evaluation  criteria  in  Requests  for 
Proposals  which  ensure  that  the  needs  of  cultural  minority  residents  are 
addressed  by  contractors  delivering  direct  services  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  utilizing  community  based  organizations  wherever  possible;  and 

G.  Developing  mechanisms  to  provide  for  continuous  assessment,  reassessment 
and  feedback  for  District  agencies  to  review  their  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  multicultural  effectiveness. 

V.  MONITORING  AND  COMPLIANCE 

The  Secretary  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Secretary's  designee(s),  shall  be 
responsible  for  monitoring  the  progress  of  District  agencies  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
Multicultural  Initiative. 

VI.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  Order  shall  become  effective  immediately. 


^::^^ 


ON  PRATT  KELLY  / 


ION  PRATT  KELLY 
MAYOR 


ATTEST:  _ 

MILDRED  W.^OODMAN 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL\ 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  ASSESSMENT/SPENDING  FOR  LATINO 

PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Walsh.  Now,  the  other  question  I  had  was  on  your  request 
to  have  the  General  Accounting  Office  conduct  an  assessment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia's  expenditures  for  services  to  the  Latino 
community.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  AviLES.  We  have  tried — ^this  past  year,  we  tried  to  come  to 
the  City  Council  and  testify  and  give  them  numbers  and  facts.  This 
is  the  amount  of  money  that  you  are  expending  in  our  community 
and  this  is  the  amount  of  money  that  the  community  is  contribut- 
ing in  terms  of  sales  taxes  and  so  forth.  But  the  task  was  immense. 

We  did  not  have  budget  analysts  to  help  us. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Did  you  identSy  by  neighborhoods  what  sorts  of 
services  they  are  receiving?  Is  the  Latino  community  centrally  lo- 
cated in  one  geographic  location? 

Mr.  AviLES.  Twelve  percent  of  the  Latino  population  lives  in 
Ward  One. 

One  way  to  go  about  doing  it  is  finding  out  how  many  programs 
are  being  funded  that  serve  the  Latino  community. 

Mr.  Walsh.  What  sort  of  programs? 

Mr.  AviLES.  Programs  for  youth,  programs  for  the  elderly,  pro- 
grams for  children. 

mayor's  youth  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  Mayor  has  the  Youth  Initiative;  right? 

Mr.  AviLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  What  is  that  doing  for  the  Latino  community? 

Mr.  AviLES.  That  was  a  very  interesting  project  because  the 
Latino 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  a  relatively  new  project. 

Mr.  AviLES.  There  is  one  school,  Lincoln  School,  that  serves — 
Turning  Points — ^that  serves  the  Latino  community.  This  past  year, 
four  feeder  elementary  schools  were  added,  but  none  of  them  were 
in  the  Latino  community. 

Mr.  Walsh.  So  you  are  talking  about  services  to  a  geographical 
area  of  the  City  which  would  disproportionately  help  Latinos  as  op- 
posed to  some  other  population  group? 

Mr.  AviLES.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Your  point  about  expenditures  for  services  to  the 
Latino  community;  what  I  am  saying  is  the  only  way  you  could 
really  measure  that  is  if  you  have  a  large  ethnic  population  in  a 
certain  sector  of  the  City — of  example  in  the  schools  in  that  sector 
of  the  City  and  how  much  is  being  spent  by  the  District  govern- 
ment. That  is  what  you  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  AviLES.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  Congress  gave  the  Mayor  an  additional  $17  mil- 
lion last  year.  Youth  and  Crime  Initiative. 

Now,  you  have  had  these  commitments  from  the  District  since 
1992;  right?  This  is  all  new  money  for  this  Youth  Initiative,  and 
you  are  saying  the  Mayor's  program  is  not  helping  the  Latino  com- 
munity proportionately? 

Mr.  AviLES.  The  Youth  Initiative,  the  Civil  Rights  Task  Force, 
are  not  being  responsive  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  our  youth. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Why  would  they  do  that? 

Mr.  AviLES.  We  have  met  with  the  director.  We  requested 
and 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  director  of  the  what? 

Mr.  AviLES.  Youth  Initiative.  We  requested  an  expansion  of  the 
services.  On  the  contrary,  last  week  they  called  and  said  if  you 
want  a  feeder  program,  you  have  to  use  the  money  we  already  gave 
you  so  that  you  can  use  the  elementary  feeder  program. 

So  in  other  words,  they  give  us  a  little  bit  of  money  to  deal  with 
youth,  middle  school  youth  and  then  if  you  want  to  deal  with  the 
elementary  kids,  you  have  to  take  it  from  the  money  that  we  have 
already  given  you. 

When  in  the  other  wards,  they  are  funding 

Mr.  Walsh.  What  money  did  they  give  you? 

Mr.  AviLES.  Money  to  conduct  a  Turning  Points  program  located 
in  a  high  school  that  is  multicultural.  The  program  is  not  nec- 
essarily serving  only  Latino.  It  serves  African-Americans,  Asians, 
and  Latinos,  but  it  is  located  in  a  school  that  is  50  percent  lan- 
guage minority. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Which  means  Latinos. 

Mr.  AviLES.  Latinos  and  Asians  and  people  of  African  descent. 

ELECTED  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  LATINO  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  also  made  the  point  you  do  not  have  any  elected 
officials.  That  is  probably  your  biggest  problem  because  once  you 
have  somebody  in  there  fighting  for  you,  it  will  be  a  heck  of  a  lot 
easier. 

Mr.  AviLES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Walsh.  So  I  would  certainly  encourage  you  to  direct  your  ef- 
forts toward  those  objectives  and  I  am  not  telling  you  anything  you 
do  not  know.  But  you  have  to  get  somebody  in  that  City  Grovem- 
ment  who  is  elected  and  is  working  on  behalf  of  your  community. 

I  can  understand  the  portion  of  population  versus  the  employee 
rolls  of  the  District.  That  is  very  understandable  and  I  think  they 
need  to  do  a  better  job,  obviously. 

As  far  as  services  to  the  Latino  community,  that  is  a  little  tough- 
er to  determine,  as  you  found  out.  As  the  chairman  said,  we  gave 
the  District,  over  my  objections,  $17  million  dollars  more  last  year 
than  we  did  the  year  before,  and  if  they  are  saying  they  cannot 
help  you  because  they  do  not  have  any  money,  that  is  not  true  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  given  them  additional  funds — new  money. 

The  Youth  Initiative  was  a  supplemental  program — supplemental 
funding.  Those  services  should  be  directed  to  all  aspects  of  the  com- 
munity and  I  think  you  need  to  get  somebody  on  that  City  Council 
fighting  for  you. 

district's  RESPONSE  TO  LATINO  CONCERNS 

Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  point  out  that  I  have  a  document  here  that 
I  will  insert  in  the  record  from  Carmen  C.  Ramirez,  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs,  pointing  out  steps  the  Dis- 
trict has  taken  in  response  to  the  report  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  the  recommendations  of  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task 
Force. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

EXECUTIVE    OFFICE    OF   THE    MAYOR 

OFFICE    ON    LATINO    AFFAIRS 

REEVES    MUNICIPAL   CENTER 

2000   I4TH    ITRCCT.    N  W.    -    SCCOND    PLOOII 

WASHINaTON,    O  C.    lOOOt 

TCLeFHONt   I202I   Sia-ITO 
FAX    I202I    673-4397 


June   13,    1994 


MZMORANDUM 


FROM: 


R£: 


TO:       Mimi  Mager,  Deputy  Director,  for 
Federal  and  Congressional  Affairs 
D.C.  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations 

Carmine.  Ramire^  Ph.D.,  R.N. 
Executive  Director 

overview  of  the  District's  Response  to  the 
Recommendations  of  the  Latino  Civil  Rights 
TasX  Force  2uid  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Regarding  services  to  the  Latino  Community 

After  the  disturbances  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  neighborhood  of  the  city 
in  May  1991,  the  Mayor  began  meeting  periodically  with  members  of 
the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force.  In  October  of  1991,  the  Task 
Force  presented  the  Latino  Blueprint  for  Action,  which  contained 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  delivery  of  District  of 
Colvunbia  government  services  to  Latino  residents.  Attached  you 
will  find  1992  and  1993  reports  summarizing  District  activities 
responding  to  recommendations  contained  in  the  "Blueprint." 

In  January  of  1992,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  held 
hearings  in  the  District  to  assess  the  delivery  of  services  to 
Latino  residents.  The  Commission  published  its  findings  in  January 
1993  and  also  made  recommendations  for  improving  the  delivery  of 
services  to  Latino  residents  in  a  report  entitled.  Racial  and 
Ethnic  Tensions  in  American  Communities:  Poverty.  Inequality,  and 
Discrimination.   Vol.  I:  The  Mount  Pleasant  Report. 

In  May  1993,  the  Mayor  met  with  the  leadership  of  the  Latino  Civil 
Rights  Task  Force  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Latino 
Community  Development  to  discuss  the  responses  of  government  to  the 
recommendations  in  the  two  documents.  (Note  1993  report.)  While 
it  was  agreed  that  progress  had  been  made  by  a  number  of 
departments  and  agencies,  the  Task  Force  requested  that  a  more 
focused,  comprehensive  plan  for  change  be  developed. 

The  Mayor  agreed  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  that  responded  to 
those  recommendations  from  the  two  documents  that  applied  to 
agencies  under  her  control  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  District 
Government,  and  asked  the  City  Administrator  and  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Mayor's  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  (OLA)  to  take  the 
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lead.  Together  they  initiated  a  process  that  involved  committees 
made  up  of  District  government  agencies '  Hispanic  Program  Managers 
(HPMs) ,  members  of  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  and  other 
Latino  community  representatives  in  reviewing,  updating,  clarifying 
and  prioritizing  the  more  than  200  recommendations  in  the  two 
documents,  and  identifying  the  District  government  agencies  or 
administrators  to  which  the  recommendations  applied.  Both 
Georgetown  University  and  the  American  University  provided  support 
and  advice  to  the  process.  The  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  provided 
staff  support  in  preparing  a  final  document  that  summarized  and 
prioritized  123  recommendations,  which  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task 
Force  forwarded  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Administrator  on  April  7, 
1994.  The  Task  Force  met  again  with  the  Mayor  on  May  17,  1994,  at 
which  time  the  Mayor  committed  the  District  to  completing  the 
comprehensive  plan  in  time  to  include  a  new  Latino  Initiative  in 
the  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  proposal.  Attached  you  will  find  a 
copy_  of  a  letter  to  Mayor  Kelly  from  Kr.  Aviles  in  which  he 
outlines  the  discussion  and  the  agreements  reached  at  that  meeting. 

The  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  is  now  providing  support  to  District 
agencies  as  they  enter  a  period  of  reviewing  the  recommendations, 
preparing  draft  responses,  meeting  with  Latino  community 
representatives  to  discuss  and  negotiate  their  proposed  responses, 
and  developing  their  final  contributions  for  the  comprehensive 
plan. 

When  it  is  completed,  the  Comprehensive  Plein  to  Improve  the 
Delivery  of  Services  to  Latino  Residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  a  compendium  of  goals  —  known  as  elements  —  and 
objectives,  supplemented  by  workplans  and  evaluation  measures.  All 
the  elements  of  the  plan  will  serve  as  goals  for  District  of 
Columbia  government  as  a  whole.  Objectives,  workplans  and 
evaluation  measures  will  apply  to  specific  initiatives  undertaken 
by  District  government  agencies,  and  will  change  over  time  through 
continued  dialogue  between  District  government  and  Latino  residents 
of  the  city. 

The  Plan's  elements,  drawn  from  themes  throughout  the  "Blueprint" 
and  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission's  report,  will  serve  as  the 
framework  for  the  long-term  institutional  change  necessary  to 
ensure  that: 

o  Latino  residents  are  served  equitably  by  all  agencies 
within  the  Executive  Branch  of  District  of  Columbia 
government ; 

o  Latino  residents  participate  fully  in  local  government 
employment,  community  development  and  business 
opportunities;  and 
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o    Latino  residents  share  fully  in  the  planning  of  new 
services  and  initiatives. 

Throughout  the  three  years  of  her  administration.  Mayor  Kelly  has 
worked  in  good  faith  to  ensure  improvement  in  the  delivery  of 
services  by  personally  meeting  with  Latino  leaders  emd  providing 
access  to  the  City  Administrator,  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  emd 
all  agency  and  department  heads.  Attached  you  will  find  the  FY 
1993  Annual  Report  for  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  which  will 
serve  to  provide  examples  of  activities  specifically  targeted  to 
ensuring  the  equitable  delivery  of  services  to  Latino  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  following  activities  have  been  undertaken  during  the  past  year 
to  address  recommendations  in  the  "Blueprint"  and  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  report. 

o  OLA  and  government  agencies'  Hispanic  Program  Managers  s(HPMs) 
have  worked  with  the  Task  Force  and  other  community 
representatives  in  updating  the  recommendations  to  be 
addressed  in  the  comprehensive  plan,  outlined  above,  and 
prepared  them  for  transmittal  to  the  Mayor; 

o  OLA'S  small  grants  initiative  provided  $66,000  in  grants  in  FY 
1993  to  29  organizations  to  strengthen  the  organizations' 
infrastructures.  The  grants  provided  for  annual  audits,  staff 
training,  board  development,  the  purchase  of  computers,  the 
renovation  of  facilities  and  other  projects  designed  to  help 
organizations  become  more  stable. 

o  OLA'S  matching  scholarships  allowed  staff  of  community-based 
organizations  to  attend  organizational  development  and 
computer  skills  workshops  offered  by  the  Support  Center  of 
Washington,  and  permitted  direct  service  workers  to  attend 
other  workshops  and  conferences  in  their  fields  of  service. 

o  The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  issued  a  request  for 
proposals  for  a  $500,000  contract  for  multicultural  training. 

o  The  D.C.  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Services  Administration  funded 
three  new  bilingual  substance  abuse  prevention  and  treatment 
programs.  The  funds  support  outpatient  treatment  services  for 
Latino  youth;  central  intake,  assessment  and  referral  for 
Spanish-speakers,  with  160  slots  for  out-patient  treatment; 
and  an  outpatient  treatment  program  with  320  treatment  slots 
for  alcohol-  or  chemically-dependent  adults. 

o  The  D.C.  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Services  Administration  also 
provided  $30,000  to  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  to  develop  a 
Spanish-language  television  series  of  three  programs  on 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 
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o  By  FY  1993,  17  percent  of  fvmding  for  community-based 
prevention  projects  by  the  D.C.  Agency  for  HIV/AIDS  was  going 
to  programs  serving  the  Latino  community. 

o  The  D.C.  Agency  for  HIV/AIDS  provided  $65,000  to  OLA 
specifically  for  a  Spanish  language  "Linea  Directa"  television 
series  on  the  prevention  of  HIV/AIDS. 

o  The  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  continued  producing  its  "Linea 
Directa"  public  education  television  programming,  which  has 
won  six  national  awards  for  excellence.  In  addition  to  the 
programs  on  substance  edDUse  and  HIV/AIDS,  Linea  Directa 
programs  addressed  child  abuse,  domestic  violence,  working 
with  the  police,  arts  and  poetry  of  Latin  America,  the 
parent's  role  in  education,  housing  services,  and  how  to 
access  federal  and  local  parks. 

o  In  collaboration  with  the  DHS  Income  Maintenance 
Administration,  OLA  co-funds  the  "Bilingual  Health  Access 
Project"  which  in  FY  1993  assisted  1,750  clients  with  limited 
English  skills  in  completing  the  complex  applications  for 
programs  such  as  Medicaid,  Food  Stamps  and  public  assistance. 

o  since  mid-1993,  all  positions  requiring  bilingual  capability 
have  been  exempt  from  hiring  freezes,  and  the  D.C.  Office  of 
Personnel  is  currently  conducting  targeted  hiring  initiatives 
for  bilingual  positions. 

o  OLA,  government  agencies'  Hispanic  Program  Managers  and  the 
D.C.  Office  of  Personnel  have  completed  a  government-wide 
baseline  assessment  of  the  number  of  Latinos  employed  by 
District  government  and  the  bilingual  capabilities  of  District 
government  employees. 

o  OLA  has  produced  a  report  on  1990  Census  data  for  Hispanics  in 
the  District  which  provides  detailed  information  for  use  by 
public  agencies  and  private  organizations  in  planning  and 
seeking  funding  for  services  to  the  Latino  community. 

o  Also  in  FY  1993,  the  Department  of  Employment  Services 
provided  $200,000  for  a  community-based  Summer  Enrichment 
Program  for  over  250  immigrant  youth.  The  program  will  be 
funded  for  the  third  consecutive  year  in  the  summer  of  1994. 

o  OLA  and  the  Commission  on  Latino  community  Development  are 
nearing  completion  of  a  survey  of  Latino  businesses  in  the 
District  that  will  yield  information  on  the  number  of 
businesses,  their  characteristics  and  their  needs  for 
assistance  from  government. 
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o  A  number  of  District  agencies,  particularly  the  Department  of 
Human  Services,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  D.C. 
Office  of  Personnel,  and  the  Department  of  Employment  Services 
have  provided  Spanish  classes  and  multicultural  diversity 
awareness  training  to  their  staff  through  contracts  with  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  training 
vendors . 
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May  20,    1994 

The  Honorable  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
441  4th  St.,  NW  11th  floor 
Washington,  DC  20001 

Dear  Mayor  Kelly, 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force  (LCRTF),  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  having  met  with  us  this  past  Tuesday,  May  17,  1994.  I  believe  that  the 
discussion  regarding  the  progress  in  the  development  of  the  comprehensive  plan  that  will  address 
the  concerns  of  the  Latino  community  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  ver>-  productive. 

1  would  like  to  lake  this  opportunity  to  summarize  what  I  consider  were  tne  agreements  reached 
at  this  meeting: 

1.  Your  office  will  finalize  the  comprehensive  plan  during  the  summer  of  1994.    In 
order  to  meet  this  timetable  two  additional  D.C.  government  employees  will  be  detailed  to  assist 
the  City  Administrator  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Ofi'ice  on  Latino  .Affairs. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  your  office  will  formally  and  publicly 
announce  the  launching  of  a  "Latino  Initiative"  designed  to  implement  structural  reforms 
affecting  the  Latino  community. 

3.  The  "Latino  Initiative"  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget.    Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  include  several  priority  initiatives  in  the  supplemental  Fiscal  Year  1995 
budget.    Your  office  will  direct  specific  agency  heads  to  include  components  of  the  "Latino 
Initiative"  in  their  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  projections. 

4.  Your  office  will  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  District  of  Columbia  requests  for  federal 
programs  designed  to  address  the  needs  of  communities  in  distress.  Specifically,  the  LCRTF 
is  interested  in  playing  an  active  role  in  the  allocation  of  funds  through  the  National  Community 
Ser\'ice  Corps  which  will  be  administered  through  your  Youth  Initiative  Office  and  in  the 
creation  of  enterprise  and  empowerment  zones.  The  LCRTF  will  also  want  to  play  an  active 
role  in  other  federal  mitiaiives. 

This  summer  the  LCRTF  will  host  a  series  of  public  forums  with  District  of  Columbia 
candidates  running  for  public  office.  As  soon  as  the  date  is  confirmed  sou  will  receive  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  forum.  I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  participate  and  use  this  as  ar. 
opportunity  to  highlight  your  specific  accomplishments  and  future  plan  re'ati\e  to  the  La'.ir.o 
community. 


LATINO         CIVIL         RIGHTS         TASK      FORCE 
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Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  you.  I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  soon  to 
discuss  the  progress  of  the  comprehensive  plan.  I  recommend  that  we  meet  again  in 
approximately  six  to  eight  weeks  in  order  to  evaluate  the  progress  to  date  towards  the  summer 
1994  completion  date. 


/ 


V  PedrffAN'iles 

/  tx€cuiive  Director 


Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  City  Administrator 

Ms.  Carmen  Ramirez,  Office  on  Latino  Affairs 
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SUMMARY 

DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES'  ACTIVITIES  AND  PLANS 

FOR  IMPROVING  THE  DELIVERY  OF  SERVICES  TO  LATINO  RESIDENTS 


Prepared  by 

The  Mayor's  Office  on  Latino  Affairs 
April  28,  1992 
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INTRODUCTION 

After  lengthy  discussions  with  the  directors  of  District 
Government  agencies  following  the  May  1991  disturbances  in  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  Adams  Morgan  neighborhoods,  the  Latino  Civil  Rights 
Task  Force  developed  a  set  of  recozmendations  to  District 
Governraent  entitled  the  "Latino  Blueprint  for  Action."  In  Decenber 
1991,  the  Mayor  assigned  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  (OLA) 
responsibility  for  working  with  District  agencies  to  assess  the 
government's  efforts  to  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  Latino 
residents  and  to  recommend  programs  and  policy  initiatives 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

This  report  to  the  Mayor  summarizes  information  provided  OLA 
by  District  government  agencies  through  written  summaries  and 
agency-by-agency  meetings  between  December  1991  and  April  1992.  It 
is  intended  not  as  a  final  report,  but  as  a  benchmark  for  progress. 
Along  with  the  release  of  the  Mayor's  Multicultural  Initiative 
policy  framework,  nomination  of  a  permanent  executive  director  for 
the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs,  and  appointnent  of  new  membership  to 
the  Commission  on  Latino  Community  Development,  this  report  will 
serve  as  the  baseline  upon  which  District  Government  will  build  its 
efforts  to  ensure  the  equitable  delivery  of  services  to  Latino 
residents  of  the  District. 

This  represents  the  closing  of  phase  one  of  District  agencies' 
efforts  to  respond  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Latino  community. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs,  phase  two 
will  monitor  the  implementation  of  new  initiatives  proposed  by  a 
number  of  agencies  and  the  revisiting  of  areas  where  improvement  is 
still  needed.  OLA  will  take  the  lead  in  developing  a  process 
including  the  Commission  on  Latino  Community  Development  and  the 
Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force  in  continued  dialogue  with  other 
District  agencies  regarding  increasing  the  accessibility  and 
responsiveness  of  District  of  Columbia  services  to  Latino  residents 
of  the  city. 
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o  OBFI  is  conducting  a  series  of  workshops  at  the  Carlos  Rosario 
Adult  Education  Center  to  educate  the  Latino  community  about  safe 
banking  practices.   The  workshops  began  April  15th. 

o  OBFI  has  provided  Congressional  testimony  on  the  need  to 
establish  an  alternative  for  Social  Security  numbers  for 
establishing  banking  relationships.  OBFI  continues  to  work  on  this 
issue  with  national  organizations. 

o  OBFI  is  conducting  a  workshop  on  Hay  6th  to  educate  Latino  and 
other  community-based  organizations  on  community  development 
lending  issues. 

o  In  encouraging  community  development  by  District  banks,  OBFI 
requests  that  banks  focus  their  credit  and  banking  services  in  the 
Mt.  Pleasant/Adams  Morgan  area. 


OFFICE  OF  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS 

o  The  Office  of  Boards  and  Commissions  has  received  names  of 
prospective  nominees  from  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  as 
well  as  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs,  the  D.C.  Commission  on  Latino 
Community  Development  and  the  Office  of  Constituent  Services. 

o  Since  May  1991,  12  Latinos  have  been  appointed  to  Boards  and 
Commissions  —  over  10  percent  of  the  total  appointments  since 
January  of  1991.  Twelve  additional  Latino  candidates  for 
appointments  are  under  consideration  at  this  time. 

o  A  total  of  94  Latinos  serve  on  49  of  the  District's  162  Boards 
and  Commissions. 

o  One  Latino  serves  on  the  board  of  an  independent  agency,  the 
Library  Board. 

o  Current  vacancies  on  the  boards  of  independent  agencies  include: 
D.C.  General  (4),  Judicial  Nominating  (1),  Retirement  (1),  Housing 
Finance  (1),  Convention  Center  (2),  Public  Employee  Relations 
(2),  Public  Defenders  Service  (4),  Pretrial  Services  Agency  (5), 
and  Zoning  (1) . 

OFFICE  OF  BDSINgSS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

o  OBED  organized  and  facilitated  Small  Business  Administration 
Disaster  Relief  Assistance  for  businesses  affected  by  last  May's 
disturbances.  Twenty-two  loans  totalling  $  726,200  have  been 
disbursed  in  Ward  1  since  last  year,  mostly  in  Adams-Morgan  and  Mt. 
Pleasant.   Six  additional  loans  are  currently  under  review. 

o  Funding  will  be  awarded  May  1  for  the  new  Latino  Economic 
Development  Corporation  (LEDC)  ,  a  community  development  corporation 
founded  since  the  disturbances,  and  focused  geographically  on  the 
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housing  accomodations  when  the  conditions  are  determined  to  be 
imminently  dangerous. 


D.C.  OFFICE  OF  CORPORATION  COUNSEL 

o  The  Office  of  Corporation  Counsel  took  the  lead  for  the 
administration  in  preparing  the  revised  Mayor's  Order, 
"Clarification  of  Benefits  Available  to  Non-Citizens  or  Individuals 
Without  U.S.  Residency  Status,"  to  be  reissued  under  Mayor  Kelly's 
signature. 

o  OCC  was  in  charge  of  coordinating  the  District  Government 
response  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  probe  into  last  May's 
disturbances. 

o  In  the  past  year,  the  number  of  Hispanics  employed  by  OCC  has 
increased  by  three. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 

o  The  Department  of  Corrections  has  developed  a  formal  plan  to 
address  the  needs  of  the  growing  (approximately  300)  limited 
English-speaking  inmate  populations. 

o  DOC  has  hired  Hispanics  as  English  as  a  Second  Language 
Coordinator  and  Chapter  One  Coordinator. 

o  DOC  has  developed  and  is  now  implementing  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (ESL)  training  for  monolingual  inmates.  Two  certified 
bilingual  teachers  have  been  hired  for  this  purpose. 

o  DOC  has  recruited  a  volunteer  Hispanic  pastor  to  tend  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  limited  English-speaking  residents. 

o  DOC  has  identified  Hispanic  correctional  officers  in  each 
facility  to  provide  counseling  and  support  services  during  evening 
hours. 

o  DOC  is  providing  Spanish-language  diagnostic  services  to  limited 
English-speaking  residents.  The  Departaent  is  also  surveying 
limited  English-speaking  inmates  to  deteraine  needs  at  the  intake 
stage. 

o  Through  OLA,  EX)C  is  translating  department  policies  into 
Spanish. 

o  The  Department  is  recruiting  volirnteers  for  tutorial  services  in 
English  as  a  Second  Language. 

o  DOC  is  interviewing  prospective  mental  health  bilingual 
professionals  to  increase  its  current  pool.   Corrections  already 
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o  By  the  fall  of  1992,  DOES  plans  to  offer  a  full  range  of 
bilingual  enployroent  services  at  the  the  Latino  Employment  Services 
Center. 

o  DOES  provides  employment  training  services  to  the  Latino 
community  through  contracts  with  Latino  coi^runity-based  programs  -- 
Bell  Multi-Cultural  High  School,  Carlos  Rosario  Adult  Education 
Center,  Latin  American  Vouth  Center,  Ayuda,  Inc.,  and  the  Wilson 
Center.  The  total  of  $1,066,344  in  current  support  to  these 
vendors  includes  $150,000  provided  DOES  fron  the  Latino  Initiative 
budget  of  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs. 

o  DOES  recently  awarded  a  special  incentive  award  grant  of  $5,000 
to  the  Carlos  Rosario  Adult  Education  Center,  one  of  three  prograns 
honored  for  exceeding  federal  performance  standards  in  their 
training  programs. 

o  DOES  has  established  an  outreach  program  dedicated  to  the  Latino 
community  to  increase  participation  in  DOIS-sponsored  employment 
and  training  programs  including  SYEP,  JT?A,  Pre-Apprenticeship, 
and  Apprenticeship.  DOES  staff  have  met  regularly  with 
representatives  of  the  Latino  community  to  specifically  enlist 
their  assistance  in  recruiting  Latinos  for  these  programs. 

o  Targeted  Latino  community  outreach  for  the  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program  has  begun.  This  has  been  achieved  through 
distribution  of  printed  materials  to  the  Latin  American  Youth 
Center,  the  DOES  Latino  Employment  Services  Center,  the  Hispanic 
Heritage  Spring  Job  Fair  held  at  Sacred  Heart  Church,  and  on-site 
school  registrations.  The  program  has  also  been  publicized  in 
OLA'S  "OLAGRAM"  newsbulletin. 

o  DOES  established  a  mechanism  for  on-site  registration  for  DOES 
programs  at  community  centers  with  emphasis  on  placement  in  Latino 
community  based  organizations. 

o  DOES  developed  signs  in  Spanish  for  the  Latino  Emplo>Tnent 
Services  Center. 

o  DOES  extended  service  hours  at  the  Office  of  Youth  Employment 
Programs  once  a  week  from  5:00  to  7:00  p.m.  to  register  more  youth 
and  is  providing  bilingual  assistance. 

o  DOES  assessed  its  bilingual  capacity  (14  staff  members  are 
currently,  bilingual)  and  identified  other  areas  in  need  of 
bilingual  services.  Future  recruitment  efforts  will  include  use  of 
bilingualism  as  a  selective  ranking  factor  to  help  fill  the  need 
for  bilingual  staff  in  these  areas. 

o  In  conjunction  with  OLA,  benefit  forms  were  translated  into 
Spanish.  DOES  has  also  prepared  and  submitted  to  OLA  a 
comprehensive  package  of  forms  and  informational  materials  for 
translation. 
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affirmative  action  goals  and  requirements  outlined  in  D.C.  Law  1-85 
and  Mayor's  Order  35-85.  The  objective  is  to  increase  contractir.g 
opportunities  for  minority  businesses,  including  Latino 
contractors.  The  workshops  were  offered  to  DAS,  DHS ,  DPAH,  DHCD, 
and  DPW. 

o  DHR/MBD  has  developed  a  good  relationship  with  the  Hispanic 
Contractors  Association  (HACA)  whereby  concerns  of  Latino 
contractors  are  communicated  to  the  agency. 

o  DHR/MBD,  in  concert  with  the  Howard  University  Small  Business 
Development  Center,  has  developed  a  Contractors  College  for 
minority  businesses.  Two  sessions  of  the  Contractors  College  have 
been  held  so  far,  last  fall  and  this  spring,  consisting  of  one-day 
sessions  offered  over  a  five  week  period.  About  50  percent  of  the 
participants  in  the  fall  session  were  Latino,  as  were  approximately 
33  percent  of  participants  in  the  spring  session.  The  Contractors 
College  has  also  resulted  in  the  recruitment  of  more  Latino 
businesses  into  the  sheltered  market  prograa. 

o  During  FY  1991  42  Latino  Certified  Minority  Businesses  were 
registered  with  DHR/MBD.  Twenty  five  were  recipients  of  District- 
funded  procureaents  under  the  sheltered  aarket  program  totalling 
$38,585,696  or  18.4  percent  of  actual  MBE  expenditures. 


D.C.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES 

o  The  DHS  director  met  personally  with  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task 
Force  representatives  five  times  since  May  1991. 

o  At  the  May  20  Job  Fair  to  be  held  at  the  D.C.  Armory,  the 
Department  of  Human  Services  will  be  recruiting  for  a  range  of 
health  and  human  services  positions,  including  some  which  require 
bilingual  capability.  DHS  will  be  able  to  hire  on  the  spot, 
providing  qualified  applicants  with  provisional  appointment  letters 
at  the  job  fair,  pending  checking  references. 

♦     DHS  C0MMIS8I0M  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

o  CPH  is  committed  to  hiring  additional  bilingual  staff  for  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Services  Administration  (ADASA) , 
particularly  to  boost  its  service  delivery  at  detoxification, 
central  intake  and  inpatient  facilities.  In  the  interim  ADASA  is 
attempting  to  make  available  at  least  one  Spanish-speaking  point  of 
service  employee  on  each  shift. 

o  Evaluation  of  ADASA  services  and  subcontractors  is  underway.  It 
is  anticipated  that  structural  and  programmatic  changes  will  take 
place  soon.  CPH's  objective  is  to  establish  a  strong,  sustained 
community  input  mechanism  through  the  formation  of  an  advisory 
panel  to  ADASA.  CPH  is  planning  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  medical  model  which  would  provide  a  link 
between  mental  health,  physical  health  screening  and  substance 
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o  Extensive  outreach  will  be  conducted  by  C?H  and  OLA  to  generate 
Latino  community  response  as  CPH  seeks  to  establish  Neighborhood 
Advisory  Connittees  at  each  public  health  clinic  site.  These 
conmittees,  comprising  neighborhood  residents  who  use  the  facility, 
would  meet  monthly  to  discuss  operational  improvements  to  the 
clinics. 

o  The  Commission  of  Public  Health  has  begun  an  intensive 
immunization  program  targeting  key  Wards  in  the  city  which  will 
include  a  Ward  I  immunization  drive  in  Colunbiia  Heights  on 
September  26,  1992. 

♦  DH8  COMMISSION  ON  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

o  CMHS  will  require  contractors  bidding  to  provide  services  to  the 
Child  and  Youth  Services  Administration  to  demonstrate  bilingual 
capability  when  responding  to  Requests  for  Proposals. 

o  The  Multi-Cultural  Services  Division  plans  to  expand  its  ser/ice 
capacity  by  20  percent  per  year.  The  MCSD  is  a  model  ser-.'ice 
delivery  unit  which  served  over  600  clients  last  year. 

o  CMHS  is  exploring  how  to  implement  an  after  hours  Spanish 
language  hotline  within  the  Commission's  existing  budget. 

♦  DHS  COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

o  The  Youth  Services  Administration  (YSA)  employs  six  bilingual 
staff  and  will  be  hiring  a  person  who  is  bilingual. 

o  YSA  will  be  sending  staff  to  a  cultural  competency  conference 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
Services  in  September. 

o  YSA  contracts  with  the  Latin  American  Youth  Center  to  provide 
in-home  support,  counseling  and  school  support  services  for  Latino 
youth. 

o  The  Office  of  Paternity  and  Child  Support  Enforcement  (OPCSE) 
has  recently  funded  a  Spanish-language  hotline  at  the  D.C.  Superior 
Court  -  Family  Division.  This  hotline  provides  child  support 
customers  with  support  obligations  current  payment  information  on 
their  individual  case.  The  customer  accesses  the  hotline  through 
a  personal  identification  number  (PIN) ,  which  is  provided  by  the 
Court  once  a  support  obligation  is  ordered  in  the  child  support 
case.   This  hotline  will  be  operational  within  60  days. 

o  OPCSE  currently  has  a  Spanish-speaking  staff  person  who  responds 
to  concerns  from  Latino  customers  on  child  support  and  related 
matters. 

o  The  Office  of  Emergency  Shelter  and  Support  Services  (OESSS) 
currently  has  one  bilingual  employee. 
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o  DHS/CSS  has  increased  from  11  to  13  the  number  of  Spanish- 
speaking  foster  families  available  to  children  in  the  District's 
care,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bilingual  social  worker  recruiting 
families  for  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Division. 

o  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA)  has  provided  a 
cross-cultural  training  component.  In  addition,  the  RSA  1992 
training  grant  proposal  includes  cross-cultural  training  as  part  of 
its  curriculua. 

o  RSA  has  assigned  a  full  time  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor 
to  the  ADASA-run  Adams  Mill  Alcoholisa  Center  since  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  disturbances. 

o  A  Spanish  Group  Therapy  program  has  been  initiated  for  persons 
with  dual  diagnosis  (Alcoholism/Emotional  Disorders) .  RSA  has 
purchased  bilingual  literacy/ESL  training  for  its  clients  from  the 
Institute  for  Languages  and  Cultures  of  the  Americas. 


OFFICE  ON  LATINO  TIFPAIRS 

o  The  Mayor  has  named  Carmen  Ramirez  Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
on  Latino  Affairs  (OLA)  pending  her  confirmation  by  District 
Council  as  the  agency's  permanent  director. 

o  Nine  new  commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  the  Commission  on 
Latino  Community  Development. 

o  OLA  is  providing  17  scholarships  for  staff  working  in  Latino 
community  agencies  to  attend  the  International  Council ing  Center's 
Multicultural  Institute  conference  May  11  and  12. 

o  Under  a  new  initiative  co-sponsored  with  the  Support  Center,  OLA 
will  be  providing  scholarships  to  assist  agencies  serving  the 
Latino  community  in  sending  staff  to  the  Support  Center's 
management  and  organizational  development  training  workshops. 

o  With  $100,000  provided  by  the  Department  of  Employment  Services, 
OLA  will  be  funding  and  supervising  two  grant  projects  to  offer  a 
summer  enrichnent  program  to  youth  not  eligible  for  DOES ' s 
traditional  Summer  Youth  Employment  Progran. 

o  With  over  $100,000  from  the  private  sector  and  the  Office  of 
Cable  Television,  OLA  has  developed  a  fully-eguiped  editing  suite 
for  production  of  its  monthly  "Llnea  Directa"  public  information 
program,  which  reaches  over  100,000  viewers  of  Spanish  language 
television  channel  48,  and  is  also  broadcast  on  City  Cable,  Channel 
16. 

o  Included  in  OLA's  annual  budget  is  $300,000  to  partially  support 
a  public/private  maternal  and  pediatric  initiative  in  cooperation 
with  Mary's  Center  for  Maternal  and  Child  Care,  Inc.  Mary's  Center 
was  founded  as  part  of  OLA's  and  the  Commission  of  Public  Health's 
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government  employees  will  be  included  in  the  upcoming  training 
agreement. 

o  In  concert  with  the  Department  of  Consumer  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  and  OLA,  DCOP  will  review  licensure  regulations  and  will 
seek  to  obtain  the  appropriate  licensure  applications  for 
advertised  hard-to-fill  positions  that  require  licensing  and 
provide  them  to  candidates  for  such  positions. 

o  DCOP  is  working  with  EX)ES  on  the  planned  expansion  of  services 
provided  by  the  Latino  Employment  Services  Center  and  will  continue 
providing  bilingual  services  at  Servicing  Personnel  Offices  SI  and 
42. 

o  Signs  in  Spanish  will  be  posted  at  the  Servicing  Personnel 
Offices  and  the  Latino  Employment  Services  Center  by  June  15. 


OFFICE  OF  PLANNING 

o  The  Office  of  Planning  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Zoning 
Commission  to  reinforce  Mt.  Pleasant  Street  as  a  neighborhood 
commercial  street  serving  local  shoppers  while  office  development 
is  limited  to  upper  floors. 

o  The  OP  currently  includes  a  Latino/Hispanic  identifier  when 
using  census  data  for  planning  purposes. 


METROPOLITAM  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

o  The  Chief  of  Police  and/or  his  senior  staff  have  met  with  Latino 
Civil  Rights  Task  Force  representatives  on  seven  occasions. 

o  The  KPD  will  open  a  Fourth  District  bilingual  Police  Community 
Center  at  14th  and  Irving  Streets,  N.W.  Target  date:  June  1,  1992. 

o  In  June,  the  Department  will  begin  providing  biweekly,  two-day 
multicultural  sensitivity  training  workshops  to  groups  of  30 
officers  working  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Districts,  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Department  plans  to  continue  offering  this  training  until  all 
officers  have  received  the  training. 

o  The  MPD  is  working  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to  post 
warnings  in  Spanish  and  English  that  drinking  alcohol  is  prohibited 
in  public  parks.   Target  date:   June  1992. 

o  The  MPD  is  recruiting  applicants  to  fill  30  police  dispatcher 
positions,  targeting  hiring  approximately  10  bilingual  recruits  by 
July  31,  1992. 

o  The  MPD  is  revising  its  incident/event  reports  to  capture 
information  on  ethnicity.   Target  date:  December  1992. 
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o  240  officers  and  civilian  personnel,  nostly  from  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Districts  have  enrolled  in  Spanish  I  and  II  courses  offered 
through  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

o  Additionally,  a  "Spanish  for  Patrol  Officers"  conversational 
course  has  been  developed  and  is  being  offered  through  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

o  Sixty-five  Latino  youth,  ages  five  to  13,  are  enrolled  in 
activities  at  the  SIO  Boys  and  Girls  Club  on  14th  Street  N.W.,  as 
part  of  the  "Amigos  Club,"  a  Latino  Police  Boys  and  Girls  Club  that 
was  founded  in  1987.  Last  December,  175  Latino  children  attended 
a  Christmas  party  sponsored  by  the  club.  T-o  police  officers  are 
working  through  the  Teen  Drop-In  Center  at  the  Latin  American  Youth 
Center  to  increase  participation  in  the  Los  Amigos  Club  by  Latino 
youth. 

o  The  Department  is  now  implementing  the  Citizens  Police  Academy 
model  piloted  in  Ward  7  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Police  Districts". 
Lt.  Maria  Medina  is  spearheading  this  effort  which  is  designed  to 
give  residents  a  better  understanding  of  the  complexities  of  law 
enforcement,  and  to  help  officers  better  understand  the  community. 
The  Carlos  Rosario  Adult  Education  Center,  the  Lennox  Adult 
Education  Center  and  Sacred  Heart  Church  have  been  among  the  sites 
hosting  Citizens  Police  Academy  classes. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  POBLIC  AND  ASSISTED  H0D8ING 

o  DPAH  has  appointed  a  Hispanic  Program  Coordinator  who  is  being 
trained  to  assess  current  and  potential  problems  in  the  employment 
and  advancement  of  culturally  diverse  populations  throughout  DPAH. 

o  DPAH  has  created  computerized  systems  with  data  on  Latinos 
applying  for  employment,  the  Tenants  Assistance  Program,  Section 
(8)  subsidies,  and  public  housing.  However,  because  federal  law 
prohibits  asking  applicants  for  information  on  race  or  national 
origin,  DPAH  staff  must  rely  on  visual  identification  to  obtain 
this  data. 

o  DPAH  has  notified  program  managers  that  they  are  not  to  use 
legal  status  in  the  U.S.  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  nor  to  make 
inquiries  about  an  applicant's  legal  status  until  such  time  as  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  issues  final 
regulations  on  this  issue. 

o  In  fiscal  year  1991,  Latino  business  received  $250,667  in  public 
housing  modernization  contracts. 

o  As  of  April  24,  1992,  272  Hispanic  applicants  were  on  the 
housing  waiting  list  of  15,543  D.C.  residents;  53  had  been 
forwarded  for  housing;  nine  have  been  housed. 
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to  Latino  youth.  With  a  total  of  $53,982  for  FY  1992,  the  NPC  is 
providing  partial  support  to  projects  of  the  Latin  American  Youth 
Center;  Columbia  Heights  Youth  Baseball;  spring  and  summer  sports 
activities  at  Lincoln-Powell  Recreation  Center;  and  "Mt.  Pleasant 
Focus,"  a  photography  program  based  at  Bancroft  Elementary. 

o  Standard  signs  in  English  and  Spanish  are  displayed  at  a  number 
of  recreation  centers  including  Community  Park  West,  Marie  Reed, and 
Kalorama  Recreation  Center.  The  signage  program  is  being  expanded 
to  address  a  broad  range  of  activities  and  potential  uses  for 
providing  basic  information. 

o  DPR  is  reinstituting  meetings  with  community-based  organizations 
that  serve  Latino  youth.  A  meeting  with  the  Latin-American  Youth 
Center  is  scheduled  on  April  29. 

o  The  Lincoln  Multicultural  Center  which  serves  a  predominantly 
Latino  population  will  continue  to  offer  the  following  bilingual 
programs  this  summer,  beginning  June  20:  Mt.  Pleasant  Soccer 
League;  Masters  Soccer  League  youth  workers  soccer  clinic  for 
elementary  school  age  boys  and  girls;  an  Afro-American,  Latino  and 
Vietnamese  teen  group;  Urban  Day  Camp  (serves  60  children,  40 
percent  Latino);  "Boxing  Under  the  Stars",  funded  by  Neighborhood 
Planning  Council  (NPC)  #8  (four  Latino  boxers;  one  golden  glove). 

o  In  addition,  a  Saturday  "Music  with  Pops"  group  will  continue 
and  funding  is  almost  assured  for  a  bilingual  substance  abuse 
prevention  education  program  and  the  President's  fitness  campaign. 
This  site  has  requested  50  summer  youth  eaployees  from  DOES. 

o  A  multi-cultural  senior  citizen  festival  was  held  on  April  24, 
1992,  from  11:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  at  Fort  Lincoln. 

o  DRP  has  assigned  a  bilingual  liaison  staff  member  to  work 
closely  with  the  Carlos  Rosario  Senior  Center  for  the  purpose  of 
specific  outreach  to  Latino  seniors.  Latino  seniors  currently  are 
being  recruited  for  DRP's  Senior  Olympics  program.  May  12  to  15. 

o  NPC  #8  is  also  funding  a  multi-cultural  softball  program  which 
will  begin  June  21  at  Harriet  Tubman  Elementary  School  (13th  and 
Kenyon  Street,  N.W.)  It  will  run  for  seven  weeks  and  bilingual 
instruction  will  be  provided. 

o  DRP's  Little  League  baseball  includes  a  team  primarily  composed 
of  Latino .youth. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  07  THE  DISTRICT  07  COLOMBIA 

o  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  oversees  the  District's  Escheated 
Estates  Fund  and  reviews  small  grant  applications  up  to  $10,000  for 
programs  serving  the  poor,  four  times  a  year.  Since  February  1991, 
seven  groups  serving  Latinos  or  including  Latinos  in  their 
projects'  target  populations  have  received  a  total  of  $48,000. 


Mayor's  Order   92-50 
April    29,    1992 
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GONTRKSIENfT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ADMEs'ISTIL\TrVE  ISSU.^NCE  SYSTEM 

SUBJECT-        Mayor's  Multicultural  Service  Delivery  Irutiative 
ORIGIXATIXG  AGENCY:   O^ce  of  the  Mayor 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Section  422 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act,  as 
amended,  87  Stat.,  790,  P.L.  No.  93-198,  D.C.  Code  sec.  1-242  (1987  Repl.  Vol.)  it  is  hereby 
ORDERED  that: 

I.  ESTABLISHMENT 

In  recognition  of  the  increasingly  diverse  multicultural  and  multi-ethnic  population  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  is  hereby  established  in  the  Distrirt  government  the  Mavor's 
Multicultural  Service  Delivery  Initiative  (Multicultural  InitiatKe). 

II.  PURPOSE 

A.  The  Multicultural  Initiative  shall  guide  Distria  government  agencies  in  the 
formulation  of  service  delivery  policies,  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
programs,  the  acquisition  and  allocation  of  agency  resources,  and  the 
distribution  of  service  delivery  contracts,  grants  and  service  benefits. 

B.  The  Multicultural  Initiative  shall  ensure  that  District  government  agencies 
through  their  combined  efforts  become  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
District's  increasingly  culturally  diverse  population.  It  shall  also  ensure  that 
government  services  and  benefits  are  deUvered  in  a  manner  that  eliminates 
barriers  to  the  receipt  of  services  by  cultural  minorities  who  are  limited 
English-proficient. 

C.  The  Multicultural  Initiative  shall  ensure  that  representatives  of  cultural 
minority  groups  are  included  in  community  consultation  on  the  development 
of  District  government  polides  and  programs. 

m.       POLICY  GOALS 

A.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  government  to  collect  as  much  data  on  its 
client  population  as  permitted  by  law  to  evaluate  the  needs  of,  and  the 
provision  of  services  to,  all  District  residents. 

I.3U7— "S 
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are  aware  of  the  services  for  which  they  are  eligible,  and  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  as  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

F.  With  respect  to  government  contracting,  worl-dng  with  the  appropriate 
government  agencies  to  include  proposal  evaluation  criteria  in  Requests  for 
Proposals  which  ensure  that  the  needs  of  cuiiural  minority  residents  are 
addressed  by  contractors  delivering  direct  services  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  utilizing  community  based  organizations  wherever  possible;  and 

G.  Developing  mechanisms  to  provide  for  continuous  assessment,  reassessment 
and  feedback  for  District  agencies  to  review  their  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  multicultural  effectiveness. 

V.  MONITORING  ASD  CONIPLLAJS'CE 

The  Secretary  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Secretary's  designee(s),  shall  be 
responsible  for  monitoring  the  progress  of  District  agencies  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
Multicultural  Initiative. 

VI.  EFFECnVE  D.\TE 

This  Order  shall  become  effective  immediately. 


-SHARON  PRATT  KELLY 
MAYOR 


ATTEST: 


^/iMJ^^ 


MILDRED  W.c<}OODMAN 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
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SDMMARY 

PROGRESS  BY  DISTRICT  GOVERKMENT  AGENCIES 

IN  IMPROVING  THE  DELIVERY  OF  SERVICES 

TO  LATINO  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA 


Prepared  by 

The  Mayor's  Office  on  Latino  Affairs 
April  30,  1993 
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INTRODDCTION 


This  report  summarizes  information  provided  the  City 
Administrator  by  District  government  agencies  in  response  to  his 
request  for  an  update  on  agencies'  progress  in  improving  services 
to  Latino  residents  of  the  District  of  Colunbia.  The  impetus  for 
many  of  the  changes  implemented  by  District  agencies  was  the  Latino 
Blueprint  for  Action,  a  lengthy  set  of  reconnendations  to  the  Mayor 
developed  by  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force.  Agencies' 
improvements  in  service  delivery  also  respond  to  two  Mayor's  Orders 
issued  in  the  spring  of  1992,  as  part  of  the  Kelly  Administration's 
initial  response  to  the  "Blueprint"  recommendations:  Mayor's  Order 
92-50,  "Mayor's  Multicultural  Service  Delivery  Initiative,"  and 
Mayor's  Order  92-49,  "Clarification  of  Benefits  Available  to  Non- 
Citizens  or  Individuals  Without  U.S.  Residency  Status." 

Mayor's  Order  92-50  establishes  a  policy  framework  for  the 
Kelly  administration  to  ensure  full  participation  by  language  and 
cultural  minority  groups  in  services  delivered  by  District 
government.  It  addresses  the  major  thenes  covered  in  the 
"Blueprint,"  and  frequently  expressed  by  advocates,  including 
participation  in  policy  making,  availability  of  service  delivery 
data  and  other  information,  reduction  of  language  and  cultural 
barriers  to  service  delivery,  hiring  and  contracting  to  improve 
service  delivery,  culturally  appropriate  public  education 
programming,  and  cultural  sensitivity  training.  Mayor's  Order  92- 
49  makes  clear  that  District-funded  services  are  available  to  all 
eligible  residents  of  the  city,  without  regard  to  immigration 
status. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES 


COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL  SERVICES  (CSS) 

■  All  managers  in  the  Commission  on  Social  Services 
attended  eight  hours  of  training  in  cultural  diversities 
in  December  1992. 

■  The  Commission  on  Social  Services  conducted  six  weeks  of 
intensive  training  in  Spanish  for  25  direct  service 
employees.  This  training  began  on  January  4,  1993,  and 
concluded  on  February  11,  1993.  As  a  result  of  the 
progress  shown  by  participants,  a  six  week  intermediate 
course  is  currently  being  offered. 

■  Training  in  multicultural  issues  is  being  offered  to 
staff  by  the  Supported  Employment  Project.  It  is 
projected  that  15  staff  members  will  receive  this 
training  in  1993. 

Child  Day  Care  Services  Division: 

■  The  Child  Day  Care  Services  Division  reports  that  there 
are  two  officially-designated  bilingual  positions  which 
include  Social  Services  Representatives.  There  are 
presently  a  total  of  four  bilingual  employees.  In 
addition,  a  vacant  Child  Care  Specialist  position  has 
been  designated  as  bilingual. 

■  Representatives  from  the  Latino  connunity  serve  on  the 
Day  Care  Services  RFP  review  panel. 

■  Child  day  care  services  were  subsidized  for  677  bilingual 
children  in  day  care  facilities  during  the  first  six 
months  of  FY  1993. 

■  Two  years  ago  an  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Child  Day 
Care  Services  Division  was  established.  The  Committee 
has  had  representation  from  the  Latino  community  since 
its  inception. 

■  The  Child  Day  Care  Services  Division  annually  surveys  the 
existing  and  projected  day  care  needs  of  the  Latino 
community. 

■  English-speaking  day  care  operators  are  voluntarily 
enrolling  in  Spanish  language  classes  in  order  to  better 
serve  Latino  families. 
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Family  services  Administration: 

■  The  Fanily  Services  Administration  is  working  with  the 
D.C.  Office  of  Personnel  to  establish  a  special  position 
description  for  bilingual  social  workers. 

■  The  Far.ily  Services  Administration:  1)  conducted  an 
inventory  of  community  resources,  in  which  66 
organizations  and  27  churches  were  identified  as  possible 
contacts  for  recruiting;  2)  developed  a  training  on 
intercultural  communications  entitled  "How  to  Understand 
and  be  Sensitive  to  Each  Others'  Culture"  during  Hispanic 
Heritage  Month;  3)  submitted  a  Spanish  language  public 
education  proposal  in  coordination  with  the  Mayor's 
Office  on  Latino  Affairs  which  is  awaiting  Commission 
approval;  and,  4)  obtained  estimates  for  multicultural 
brochures,  newspaper  announcements,  radio  and  PSA  spots. 
These  estimates  were  presented  to  the  Office  of  Public 
Information,  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  and  are  awaiting 
approval.  FSA  reports  that  14  Hispanic  families  have 
applied  for  orientation  and  pre-ser-/ice  training  for 
foster/adoptive  parents. 

■  FSA  also  reports  the  following  outreach  activities:  1) 
contacting  the  Mayor's  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  for 
announcements  in  the  OLAGRAM  newsletter;  2)  contacting 
Hispanic  newspapers  for  public  service  announcements;  3) 
contacting  Hispanic  newspapers  for  an  article  on  Hispanic 
foster  care  and  adoptive  families;  4)  contacting 
communicy  organizations  and  agencies  such  as  Adams  Morgan 
Clinic,  the  Latino  Employment  Services  Center  and  the 
Council  of  Hispanic  Community  and  Agencies  for 
orientation;  5)  contacting  Radio  Borinquen  for  a  radio 
interview;  6)  contacting  five  churches  that  provide 
services  in  Spanish  for  the  Hispanic  community;  and,  7) 
designing  and  printing  flyers  and  facz  sheets  with  foster 
care  and  adoption  information. 

Income  Maintenance  Administration: 

■  To  assise  in  being  responsive  to  the  Hispanic  community 
the  Income  Maintenance  Administration  (II4A)  has 
initiated,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  on  Latino 
Affairs  (OLA)  ,  a  Bilingual  Health  Access  Project.  This 
project,  which  began  in  the  summer  of  1989,  is  funded  by 
IMA  and  OLA.  The  primary  aim  of  the  program  is  to 
overcome  language  barriers  by  providing  clients 
assistance  with  the  completion  of  the  application, 
information  on  which  types  of  verification  to  provide, 
and  translation  of  workers'  communications  to  the 
clients.  Applicants  may  be  referred  to  the  Bilingual 
Health  Access  Project  for  assistance,  after  establishing 
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an  IMA  application  date,  or  they  may  go  there  first  and 
then  proceed,  with  paperwork  in  hand,  to  an  IMA  center. 
The  Bilingual  Health  Access  Project  is  located  in  Adams 
Morgan  at  1803  Belmont  Rd.,  N.W.  The  applications 
required  to  apply  for  assistance  are  available  in  Spanish 
and  bilingual   workers  are  available  to  assist  clients. 

■  The  Income  Maintenance  Administration's  Multinational 
Medicaid  Unit  at  645  H  Street,  N.E.,  provides  intake  and 
recertif ication  services  to  families  who  qualify  for 
Medicaid  under  various  types  of  immigration  status.  The 
Multinational  Medicaid  Unit  consists  of  two  supervisory 
units.  Fifty  percent  of  the  staff  are  of  Hispanic 
origin.  The  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  Dependant 
Children)  Multinational  Unit  was  restructured  to  provide 
assistance  to  applicants  who  do  not  speak  English.  These 
applications  are  handled  by  the  regular  AFDC  intake 
units.  Interpretation  assistance  is  regularly  available 
to  assist  applicants  who  speak  only  Spanish. 

■  IMA  has  hired  a  bilingual  receptionist  for  its  largest 
center,  at  645  H  Street,  N.E. 

■  Service  signs,  indicating  programs  available,  are  in  both 
English  and  Spanish. 

■  IMA,  in  concert  with  the  DCOP  Hispanic  Employment 
Program,  conducted  a  job  fair  on  April  24,  1993,  which 
focused  on  the  employment  of  bilingual  employees. 

■  Several  IMA  employees  have  participated  in  the 
Department's  Spanish  language  training  program. 

Office  of  Early  Childhood  Development: 

■  Through  funds  made  available  fron  the  Child  Care 
Development  Block  grant,  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Early  Childhood  Development  (OECD)  ,  DHS  was  able  to  award 
three  grants  for  new  or  expanded  school  age  care 
programs.  Wards  1,  7  and  8  were  targeted  for  these 
grants.  The  Ward  1  grant  was  ev;2rded  through  a 
competitive  process  to  the  Barbara  Chanibers  Children's 
Center.  This  center  has  Hispanic  leadership  and 
primarily  serves  the  Latino  community.  The  total  amount 
of  the  grant  was  $85,000. 

■  A  second  grant  solicitation  was  made  available  for  Wards 
1,  6,  7  and  8. 

■  The  recent  Request  for  Proposal  (RFF)  solicitation  for 
day  care  services  acknov/ledges  the  inportance  of  having 
staff  who  are  familiar  with  the  culture  and  are  fluent  in 
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the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  day  care  population. 
Additional  proposal  points  will  be  awarded  to  offerors 
that  employ  staff  who  speak  the  language  of  the  majority 
of  the  day  care  center  enrollment. 

Office  of  Emergency  Shelter  and  Support  Services: 

■  The  Office  of  Emergency  Shelter  and  Support  Services 
continues  to  operate  La  Casa  emergency  men's  shelter 
which  provides  176  beds  for  a  predominantly 
Hispanic/Latino  client  population. 

■  An  Hispanic/Latino  intake  worker  is  assigned  to  the  OESS 
Family  Intake  Office. 

Office  of  Paternity  and  Child  Support  Enforcement: 

■  The  Office  of  Paternity  and  Child  Support  Enforcement 
(OPCSE)  is  working  with  the  'Office  of  Personnel  to  ensure 
that  bilingual  language  skill  is  included  as  a  selective 
placement  factor  for  OPCSE  positions.  OPCSE  has  hired 
two  bilingual  employees  within  the  last  three  months  to 
facilitate  the  process. 

■  OPCSE  is  installing  a  new  automated  data  processing 
system.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  identify  ethnic  and 
cultural  differences  in  the  automated  system. 

■  OPSCE  has  funded  the  Spanish  speaking  amendment  to  the 
D.C.  Superior  Court  hot  line.  The  system  allows  Spanish 
speaking  residents  to  access  child  support  payment 
information  directly  from  the  Court's  computer  with  the 
help  of  a  touch  tone  telephone  and  a  personal 
identification  number  (PIN)  that  is  nailed  to  all  OPCSE 
customers. 

■  The  OPSCE  has  displayed  child  support  posters  that  are  in 
the  Spanish  language.  The  posters  identify  the  child 
support  problem  and  the  services  provided. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration: 

■  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA)  served 
a  total  of  459  Hispanics  with  disabilities  in  Fiscal  Year 
1992.  In  Hay  1992,  during  the  public  hearing  on  RSA's 
State  Plan,  a  representative  of  the  Latino  community 
presented  testimony  on  the  training  needs  of  Hispanics 
with  severe  disabilities  and  limited  literacy  skills. 
Over  100  Latinos  with  less  than  a  seventh  grade  education 
received  basic  literacy  and  ESL  training  through  a 
contracted  service  program  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
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■  At  the  close  of  the  second  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1993, 
March  31,  1993,  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion had  served  418  Latinos  with  disabilities  which  is 
already  91  percent  of  the  total  served  during  Fiscal  Year 
1992. 

■  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  has  assigned 
three  bilingual  counselors  to  work  with  academic  and 
skills  training  programs  for  Latino  youth  at  the  Latin 
American  Youth  Center.  Approximately  200  youth  of  less 
than  22  years  of  age  were  served  through  these  programs 
in  FY  1992. 

■  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  employs  a 
Supervisory  Rehabilitation  Counselor  who  is  Latino.  She 
supervises  the  Special  Populations  Unit  and  serves  as  the 
RSA  Hispanic  Coordinator.  There  are  five  bilingual/ 
bicultural  counselors,  a  marketing/placement  specialist, 
and  a  vocational  evaluator  who  provide  services  in 
Spanish  to  Latinos  with  disabilities. 

■  RSA  staff  are  participating  in  a  University  of  Maryland 
grant-funded  program,  designed  to  develop  a  Quality  of 
Life  Habilitation  Planning  model.  The  program  is 
culturally  sensitive  and  integrates  all  the  social, 
education,  family  and  community  factors  into  the 
development  of  the  customer's  written  individual 
rehabilitation  program  and/or  individual  habilitation 
plan. 

■  During  Fiscal  Year  1993,  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  established  a  special  initiative  with  the 
Howard  University  Research  and  Training  Outreach  Program 
to  increase  the  number  of  referrals  and  the  number  of 
Latinos  served  by  the  Administration.  Special  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  outreach  to  Latinos  with  severe 
disabil ities . 

Mental  Retardation/Development  Disabilities  Administration: 

■  Cognizant  of  the  need  to  provide  services  to  people  with 
developmental  disabilities  in  the  Hispanic  community, 
MRDDA  has  expanded  its  outreach  efforts  to  be  more 
responsive  to  them.  For  example,  in  FY  1993,  MRDDA 
participated  in  or  initiated  the  follov/ing  activities: 

*  Several  of  its  case  management  and  clinical 
staff  enrolled  in  an  educational  program  to 
learn  Spanish. 

*  A  program  to  educate  the  community  of  the  HIV 
virus  was  conducted  at  a  site  in  a 
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predominantly  Hispanic  neighborhood. 
Individual  counseling  was  provided,  when 
appropriate. 

*  A  brochure  describing  the  services  available 
for  people  with  disabilities  was  translated 
into  Spanish. 

Youth  Services  Administration: 

■  The  Youth  Services  Administration  (YSA)  plans  for  the 
Adolescent  Care  Tracking  System  (ACTS)  to  have  racial 
and  ethnic  identifiers  so  that  services  to  specific 
cultural  groups  can  be  improved.  The  ACTS  was  brought  on 
line  in  March  1993 . 

■  A  requirement  for  cultural  competency  has  been  included 
in  the  Youth  Services  Administration's  RFP.  Sex  and  race 
harassment  training  has  been  provided  to  all  managers  in 
YSA. 

COMMISSION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

■  The  revised  1989  D.C.  birth  and  death  certificates 
include  ethnic  identifiers  and  the  reporting  instruments 
are  available  in  Spanish.  In  addition,  all  Commission  of 
Public  Health  (CPH)  clinic  service  forms  and  subsequent 
statistical/analytical  reports  generated  from  these  forms 
contain  ethnic  identification  of  patients  served. 

■  The  Vital  Records  Branch  has  installed  a  24-hour 
telephone  system  which  provides  customers  with 
information  regarding  vital  documents  in  both  English  and 
Spanish.  This  branch  currently  responds  to  11,000 
requests  per  month. 

■  The  Commission  of  Public  Health  has  initiated  efforts  to 
provide  a  workforce  knov/ledgeable  of,  and  sensitive  to, 
the  language  and  cultural  attributes  of  its  clients: 

*  Thirty-four  CPH  staff  completed  a  Basic 
Spanish  Instruction  course  on  February  11, 
1993.  Training  was  conducted  for  a  six  v/eek, 
four  hour  per  v/eek  period.  Currently  16 
additional  CPH  staff  are  enrolled  in  an 
intermediate  Spanish  instruction  course. 

*  The  Agency  for  HIV/AIDS  provides  informal  AIDS 
in-service  education  to  its  staff  on  cultural 
issues  related  to  serving  the  Latino 
community. 
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*  ADASA  has  provided  training  sessions  in  the 
area  of  AIDS  information.  In  August, 
TransAmerica  Systems,  Inc.,  held  a  training 
workshop  which  was  attended  by  ADASA 
employees.  The  v;orkshop  was  a  "training  of 
trainers"  session  on  Latino  women  and  AIDS. 

*  The  Ambulatory  Health  Care  Administration 
(AHCA) :  1)  identified  four  staff  members  to 
participate  in  a  cross-cultural  training 
sponsored  by  Mary's  Center  which  took  place  in 
January;  2)  selected  one  clinical  nurse  to 
take  Spanish  language  enhancement;  3)  provided 
Spanish  language  training  at  the  R  Street 
neighborhood  health  center  through  the  D.C. 
Public  Schools;  and,  4)  encouraged  all  staff 
of  the  J.B.  Johnson  Nursing  Home  to 
participate  in  educational  activities/seminars 
and  conferences  related  to  multicultural 
diversity  in  the  v;orkplace. 

■  The  Commission  on  Public  Health,  through  the  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  routinely  generates  public 
health  clinic  visit  and  statistical  reports  based  on 
billing  forms  with  ethnic  identifiers.  These  reports 
(monthly  and  annual)  include  patient  characteristics, 
service  personnel,  billing  information  and  service 
provided.  The  reports  are  distributed  to  clinical  and 
administrative  office  chiefs  and  public  health  clinics, 
and  other  agencies  upon  request. 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Service  Administration  (ADASA) : 

■  On  September  30,  1992,  ADASA  executed  a  letter  contract 
with  the  Latin  American  Youth  Center  to  increase  existing 
services  from  50  to  100  outpatient  treatment  slots  for 
Latino  youth. 

■  ADASA  is  providing  $30,000  to  the  Office  on  Latino 
Affairs  in  FY  1993  for  a  Spanish  language  television  and 
radio  public  information  campaign  on  the  prevention  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

■  The  Request  for  Proposals  issued  last  summer  to  solicit 
vendors  to  provide  central  intake  services,  including 
assessment  and  referral,  for  Spanish  speaking  individuals 
did  not  result  in  a  contract.  The  RFP  was  readvertised 
in  FY  1993,  and  included  a  provision  for  an  additional 
160  slots  for  outpatient  treatment  services.  The  closing 
date  for  proposals  was  April  23,  1993. 
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■  since  November  1992,  ADASA  has  been  negotiating  with 
Andromeda  to  develop  a  10  bed,  24-hour  residential 
treatment  facility  with  an  aftercare  outpatient  component 
for  Spanish-speaking  v/omen,  including  those  who  are 
pregnant  and  post-partum.  Difficulty  in  locating  an 
appropriate  site  for  the  facility  has  been  a  particular 
barrier  to  completing  these  negotiations. 

■  ADASA  has  also  advertised  for  proposals  for  a  320-slot 
outpatient  treatment  program  for  Spanish-speaking  alcohol 
or  chemically  dependent  adults  who  are  non-opiate  users. 
This  is  an  increase  of  170  slots  over  the  previous 
contract  for  150  slots,  with  services  currently  being 
provided  by  Andromeda.  This  advertisement  also  closed 
April  23,  1993. 

■  ADASA  provides  treatment  at  the  Adams  Mills  Alcoholism 
Center  (AMAC) ,  at  1808  Adams  Mill  Road,  N.W.  AMAC ' s 
capacity  is  140. 

■  ADASA  also  provides  treatment  at  the  Shaw  Abstinence 
program  at  602  N  Street,  N.W.,  to  40  persons. 

■  ADASA  requires  Spanish-speaking  capacity  on  site  in  all 
its  new  solicitations  for  services.  In  residential 
facilities,  Spanish-speaking  staff  must  be  present  on  all 
shifts.  For  example,  ADASA 's  new  clinic  in  Ward  7  has 
opened  with  an  on-site  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Spanish-speaking  clients. 

■  An  ADASA  Client  Data  System  admission  and  discharge  form 
is  completed  for  each  person  entering  into  and  discharged 
from  treatment.  The  form  captures  the  client's 
ethnicity. 

■  ADASA  presently  has  13  bilingual  employees  including  a 
bilingual  Public  Health  Advisor  who  serves  as  a  liaison 
with  the  Latino  community,  nine  counselors,  two  nurses 
and  one  nursing  assistant,  one  mental  health  technician 
and  an  acting  manager.  Through  external  contracts  with 
programs  such  as  Andromeda  and  MASS  -  Moving  Addicts  to 
Self-sufficiency,  ADASA  is  able  to  expand  its  bilingual 
capability  in  the  community.  ADASA  is  presently 
recruiting  for  one  clinical  nurse  and  two  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses  and  proposes  to  recruit  for  two 
community  relations  specialists  and  five  treatment 
specialists . 

■  ADASA  is  actively  pursuing,  contingent  upon  budgetary 
constraints  and  the  availability  of  qualified  staff, 
increasing  the  bilingual  capability  in  its  central 
intake,  detoxification,  and  inpatient  facilities.  In  the 
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interim,  ADASA  attempts  to  make  available  at  least  one 
Spanish  speaking  point-of-service  employee  on  each  shift 
and  has  existing  relationships  with  community  providers 
for  emergency  translation  needs. 

Agency  for  HIV/AIDS: 

■  The  Commission  of  Public  Health,  Agency  for  HIV/AIDS  has 
provided  technical  assistance  to  CBO's  seeking  grant 
funds  under  the  Ryan  White  Comprehensive  AIDS  Resource 
Emergency  Act  (CARE) ,  which  included  those  in  the  Latino 
community  who  provide  AIDS  service/education. 

■  The  agency  has  hired  a  Latino  supervisor  for  Counseling 
and  Testing  Services. 

■  The  agency  has  hired  a  bilingual  counseling  and  testing 
staff  person  to  provide  services  at  the  Adams  Morgan 
Clinic  in  Northwest  and  the  Fifteenth  Street  Neighborhood 
Health  Clinic  in  Northeast. 

■  The  agency  has  increased  appropriated  funding 
substantially  for  Latino  HIV/AIDS  services.  Latino 
HIV/AIDS  services  now  represent  17  percent  of 
appropriated  education  outreach  funds  spent  in  D.C: 

*  Latino  Youth  Prevention  Project         $160,000 

Clinica  del  Pueblo 

Latin  American  Youth  Center 

Salud 

Whitman-Walker 

*  Clinica  del  Pueblo  $75,000 

Primary  Care  and 
Counseling  and  Testing 

*  Alianza  $60,000 

Outreach  Services 

*  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  $100,000 

Latino  Media  Campaign 

■  The  agency  has  provided  federal  support  through  Ryan 
White  Funding  for: 

*  Salud  $175,501 

Food  Bank 

Case  Management 

Case  Finding 

Interpreter  Services 

Volunteer  Coordination 

Homemaker  Chore  Aides 
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*  Whitman  Walker  and  Clinica  del  Pueblo    $65,000 

Latino  Physicians 

*  Upper  Cardozo  Clinic  $30,000 

Case  Manager 

*  Whitman  Walker  $35,000 

Latino  Case  Manager 

*  Clinica  del  Pueblo  $75,000 

Early  Intervention  Services 

■  In  conjunction  with  OLA,  the  agency  is  co-sponsoring  a 
multi-nedia  Spanish-language  education  campaign  aimed  at 
informing  the  Latino  community  about  HIV/AIDS.  The 
Agency  for  HIV/AIDS  is  granting  OLA  $100,000  for  the 
project.  Latino  CBO '  s  '.■.■ill  actively  participate  in  the 
campaign. 

COy-MISSION  ON  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

■  During  FY  1992,  the  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services 
held  two  conferences  that  focused  on  serving  the 
multicultural  communities  of  the  District. 

■  During  FY  1992,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Holzer  III,  University  of 
Texas  Medical  Branch,  was  contracted  by  the  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  Services  to  provide  data  on  two  of  five 
objectives  developed  in  order  to  begin  to  capture  state 
mental  health  needs  data.  Dr.  Holzer  has  completed  the 
prevalence  estimates  and  provided  consultation  for 
developing  utilization  patterns.  The  prevalence 
estimates  are  for  African-Americans,  Whites  and 
Hispanics.  Utilization  data  will  also  be  completed  for 
these  groups.  A  report  on  these  two  sets  of  data  will  be 
developed  during  FY  1993. 

■  The  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services  will  require 
contractors  who  bid  to  provide  services  to  the  Child  and 
Youth  Services  Administration  to  demonstrate  bilingual 
capability  when  responding  to  requests  for  proposals. 
All  future  solicitations  will  contain  the  same 
requirement  with  the  exception  of  agreements  with  out-of- 
state  vendors  who  provide  specialized  residential 
treatment  to  District  children  and  youth  that  is  not 
available  locally. 

■  On  September  18,  1992,  a  meeting  was  held  to  discuss 
services  provided  by  Andromeda,  issues  that  adversely 
affect  community-based  organizations'  ability  to  compete 
for  government  contracts,  planning  and  other  aspects  of 
the  contracting  process.   Participants  included:   Deputy 
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Commissioner,  CMHS ;  Acting  Administrator  for  Adult 
Services,  CMHS;  Director  of  the  D.C.  Office  on  Latino 
Affairs;  five  members  of  the  Andromeda  staff;  and  an 
observer  from  the  State  Mental  Health  Planning  Council. 

■  The  CMHS  has  hired  a  bilingual  psychiatric  nurse  whose 
assignment  is  the  homeless  Hispanic  population.  She  is 
assigned  to  Andromeda  Hispanic  Mental  Health  Center  three 
days  a  week  and  to  La  Casa  (homeless  shelter  for  single 
males)  one  day  a  week. 

■  As  of  April  21,  1993,  there  were  3,014  employees  at  the 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services;  42  are  Hispanic. 

■  During  FY  1992,  the  CMHS  Multicultural  Task  Force  became 
a  permanent  committee,  the  Committee  on  Multicultural 
Issues.  Its  mission  is  to  set  forth  strategies  and 
develop  activities  to  facilitate  a  culturally  competent 
system  of  care. 

■  During  FY  1992  and  into  FY  1993,  the  Committee  on 
Multicultural  Issues  developed  and  tested  a  course 
entitled  Race,  Culture  and  Psychology  that  is  used  in  the 
training  of  psychology  interns. 

■  During  FY  1992  and  into  FY  1993,  CMHS  staff  have 
participated  in  regional  and  national  human  resource 
development  planning  activities  that  address  issues  of 
concern  for  ethnically  diverse  populations. 

■  There  are  64  CMHS  staff  enrolled  in  Spanish  classes  to 
enhance  their  bilingual  capability. 

■  CMHS  has  awarded  two  personal  services  contracts  to 
Hispanic  providers.  One  contract  is  for  interpreter 
services  and  the  other  is  for  clinical  services. 

Multicultural  Sexrvices  Division: 

■  The  CMHS  Multicultural  Services  Division  has  been 
authorized  to  hire  five  additional  staff  in  order  to 
increase  its  service  capacity  by  20  percent. 

■  The  CMHS  Multicultural  Services  Division  remains  open 
until  7:00  p.m.  one  day  a  week  and  is  planning  to 
increase  the  number  of  days  with  extended  hours. 

■  The  Multicultural  Services  Division  (MSD)  is  providing 
school-based  prevention  services  with  its  own  staff. 
This  work  was  previously  contracted  to  Andromeda  and 
Children's  Hospital.  The  school-based  services  are 
provided  at  Ross  Elementary  School,  Bancroft  Elementary 
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School,  Frances  Junior  High  School,  and  Bell  Multi- 
cultural High  School. 

During  FY  1992,  MSD  enrolled  and  treated  420  clients,  75 
of  which  are  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  16. 
In  addition,  annually  over  300  persons  are  screened, 
evaluated  and  referred  to  other  agencies  with  more 
appropriate  services.  During  FY  1992,  approximately  65 
percent  of  the  adult  MSD  population  were  Hispanic  and  90 
percent  of  the  MSD  outreach  was  directed  to  the  Hispanic 
population.  Additionally,  99  percent  of  the  children  and 
families  served  by  MSD  are  Hispanic. 

MSD  runs  a  day  hospital  for  clients  who  have  been  deemed 
capable  of  living  in  the  community.  Over  90  percent  of 
these  clients  are  Hispanic  and  most  of  their  treatment  is 
conducted  in  Spanish.  Many  of  these  clients  would  not  be 
capable  of  living  in  the  community  and  holding  jobs 
without  this  support. 

MSD  through  a  financial  contribution  from  the  D.C. 
Chapter,  Association  of  Black  Psychologists  and  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  (PAHO)  is  developing  a 
multicultural  resource  library  which  will  contain 
material  mainly  in  Spanish  as  well  as  other  languages. 

During  April  1993,  the  MSD  Hispanic  child  psychiatrist 
presented  a  program  on  child  abuse  on  a  Spanish  language 
television  channel.  The  program  generated  numerous  calls 
from  the  public.  Discussions  are  now  being  held  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  making  this  a  more  regular 
occurrence . 

MSD  promotional  brochures  are  printed  and  disseminated 
both  in  English  and  Spanish.  In  addition,  in  an  effort 
to  make  MSD  truly  multicultural,  the  brochures  have  been 
translated  into  more  than  twelve  other  language 
reflecting  the  range  of  clients  treated  by  the  Division. 

On  April  15,  1993,  MSD  celebrated  "Five  Years  of  Service" 
with  a  panel  discussion  by  mental  health  service 
providers  to  the  multicultural  population  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  Out  of  the  nine 
organizations  invited  to  present  in  this  program,  five 
were  represented  by  Hispanic  professionals  from  agencies 
that  primarily  work  v;ith  Hispanic  clients. 

MSD  staff  teach  a  special  class  on  English  as  a  Second 
Language  for  clients  enrolled  in  the  day  hospital 
programs.  There  are  two  levels,  beginning  and 
intermediate  as  well  as  individual  tutoring.  Some  of  the 
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students  have  gone  on  to  more  advanced  classes  at  the 
Carlos  Rosario  Adult  Education  Center. 

Quarterly,  MSD  staff  conduct  a  seven  week  Spanish  eveninq 
session  on  parenting  skills  for  Latino  parents  who  work 
during  the  day.  Child  care  is  provided  to  facilitate 
attendance  by  parents  who  have  no  one  to  care  for  their 
children. 
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YOUTH  INITIATIVES  OFFICE 


Mayor  Kelly's  Turning  Points  Program  is  a  school-based 
program  that  uses  a  holistic,  integrated  service  model. 
The  model  is  currently  being  tested  in  four  junior  high 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  Douglas  Junior  High 
School,  Hart  Junior  High  School,  Evans  Junior  High 
School,  and  Lincoln  Junior  High  School.  Turning  Points 
began  operating  in  all  schools  in  July  1992.  Three 
programs  are  in  Wards  7  and  8.  Lincoln  Junior  High 
School  is  in  Ward  1,  where  the  Turning  Points  project  is 
operated  by  the  Latin  American  Youth  Center  under  a 
contract  with  the  District. 

Lincoln  Junior  High  School's  student  population  is  43 
percent  African-American,  47  percent  Hispanic  and  10 
percent  Vietnamese. 

Turning  Points  services  include:  violence  reduction  and 
prevention,  preemployment,  substance  abuse  prevention  and 
education,  cultural  sensitivity,  health  services, 
HIV/AIDS  awareness,  enrichment  activities,  parent 
education  and  support,  transportation,  and  intensive  case 
management. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  seven  students,  or  2  5  percent  of 
Lincoln's  student  population,  are  receiving  intensive 
case  management  services. 

Turning  Points  staff  is  representative  of  the 
multicultural  population  at  Lincoln.  Languages  spoken 
fluently  include:  Spanish,  Vietnamese,  French,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  English. 

An  average  of  35  students  are  involved  daily  in  different 
Turning  Points  programs. 

Two  weekly  health  clinics  provide  services  to  children 
and  adults.  On  Wednesday,  physicians  and  nurses  from 
Children's  Hospital's  Adolescent  Medicine  Department 
provide  health  screening  services  to  Lincoln  students. 
On  Saturday,  physicians  from  George  Washington  University 
Hospital's  Internal  Medicine  Department  provide  health 
screening  services  to  parents  of  Turning  Points 
participants. 

$231,111  has  been  expended  by  the  Latin  American  Youth 
Center  on  Turning  Points  programming  from  July  1,  1992, 
through  April  30,  1993. 
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MAYOR 'S  OFFICE  ON  LATINO  AFFAIRS 


The  Mayor's  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  (OLA)  budget  for  FY 
1993  and  FY  1994  received  no  reductions  in  positions  or 
operating  funds.  Projects  already  budgeted  for  FY  1993 
and  proposed  for  1994  for  community-based  programs  for 
youth,  maternal  and  child  health  care,  the  elderly,  job 
skills  training,  and  improving  access  to  income 
maintenance  services  were  all  reconmended  for  full 
funding  of  $567,000  by  the  Mayor,  and  endorsed  in  the 
District  Council's  budget  package.  OLA's  revised  budget 
for  FY  1993  is  $  1.336  million,  incorporating  the 
furlough  and  step  reductions  applied  to  government 
employees  across-the  board  for  FY  1993.  The  FY  1994 
proposed  budget  is  §1.375  million,  with  all  13  staff 
positions  fully  funded. 

Partnerships  with  District  government  agencies  are 
providing  OLA  an  additional  $381,500  for  bilingual 
programs  in  FY  1993.  The  Department  of  Employment 
Services  has  provided  OLA  $200,000  for  a  multicultural 
youth  enrichment  program  for  280  immigrant  young  people 
not  eligible  for  Summer  Youth  Employment  programs,  which 
will  be  implemented  through  grants  to  community  agencies. 
OLA  is  participating  in  a  federal  project  to  reduce 
infant  mortality,  in  conjunction  with  the  Commission  of 
Public  Health,  Office  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  and 
the  Department  of  Corrections,  and  is  receiving  a 
subgrant  of  $50,000.  The  DHS  Commission  on  Social 
Services,  Income  Maintenance  Administration,  provides  OLA 
$20,000  to  co-sponsor  the  Bilingual  Health  Access 
Project,  a  community-based  program  rhat  helps  language 
minority  residents  apply  for  income  maintenance  services. 
With  OLA'S  "Linea  Directa"  public  education  television 
program  as  the  centerpiece,  OLA  and  community-based 
agencies  will  develop  AIDS  prevention  and  education 
programming  with  a  grant  of  $100,000  from  the  DHS 
Commission  of  Public  Health's  Office  of  AIDS  Activities. 
The  Lottery  and  Charitable  Games  Control  Board  has 
provided  OLA  $1,500  in  support  of  a  "Linea  Directa" 
cultural  program.  The  Commission  of  Public  Health's 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Services  Administration  is 
granting  OLA  $30,000  to  develop  a  Spanish  language  public 
information  campaign  on  television  and  radio.  The  D.C. 
Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  has  also  provided 
OLA  a  $10,000  grant  for  "Linea  Direcra"  programs. 

OLA's  budget  for  community-based  programs  in  the  Mayor's 
priority  areas  continued  to  receive  full  funding  for  FY 
1993  and  FY  1994  --  a  total  of  $567,000.  This  includes 
$300,000  for  bilingual  prenatal  and  pediatric  health 
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services,  $72,000  for  bilingual  youth  programs,  $25,000 
for  senior  services,  $150,000  for  bilingual  job  training 
programs,  and  $20,000  for  bilingual  assistance  for 
applicants  to  income  maintenance  programs.  DHS ' s  Income 
Maintenance  Administration  provides  OLA  an  additional 
$20,000  for  the  community-based  bilingual  assistance 
program. 

OLA'S  national  award-winning  Spanish  language  television 
program,  "Linea  Directa,"  doubled  production  at  the 
outset  of  FY  1993.  It  now  airs  twice  a  month  on 
commercial  television  channel  48,  as  well  as  D.C.  Cable 
Channel  16.  Augmented  by  radio  public  service 
announcements  and  interview  programs  on  Radio  Mundo, 
"Linea  Directa"  programs  cover  health  and  human  services 
issues  and  help  Latinos  become  more  familiar  with  their 
rights,  responsibilities  and  opportunities  as  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

OLA  and  the  Department  of  Corrections  are  co-funding  an 
initiative  to  translate  into  Spanish  all  key  information 
for  inmates  regarding  Department  of  Corrections  policies, 
programs  and  inmates'  rights. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  MINORITY  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 


Information  essential  to  understanding  District  of 
Columbia  human  rights  policies  has  been  translated  and 
printed  in  Spanish,  including  materials  about  sexual 
harassment,  pregnancy  rights,  a  complainant's  rights  and 
responsibilities,  mediation  letters  and  mediation  fact 
sheets. 

Of  the  three  investigators  (EEO  Specialists)  newly  hired 
by  DHRMBD,  two  are  Hispanic  and  bilingual. 

DHRMBD  has  hired  an  Associate  Director  who  is  Latino. 
Antonio  Acevedo  started  work  at  the  end  of  November 
1992. 

DHRMBD  has  provided  fully  bilingual  reception  and 
telephone  services  since  Virginia  Pena  was  hired  in 
November  1992. 

DHRMBD  is  training  a  bilingual  person  to  participate  in 
pro-bono  mediation  activities. 

The  percentage  of  filings  from  Latino  residents  has 
increased  100  percent  since  improver.ents  of  DHRMBD 
services  have  been  in  place. 

DHRMBD  continues  to  meet  with  the  Task  Force  each  quarter 
and  has  been  working  diligently  and  cooperatively  on 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Human  Rights  Act. 

The  DHRI-IBD  Associate  Director  participated  in  the  Task 
Force's  Congress  on  March  27,  1993. 

DHRMBD  is  developing  an  Affirmative  Action  Plan  for 
District  government  targeted  to  increase  employment  of 
Latinos  by  District  government. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 


DOES  has  bilingual  staff  at  the  Training  Opportunity  and 
Referral  Center  (TORC)  which  offers  comprehensive, 
training-related  services  for  Districr  residents. 

In  February  1993,  25  Human  Resources  Development  Managers 
from  15  District  agencies  attended  a  series  of 
multicultural  training  workshops  as  par'c  of  DOES  '  s  human 
resources  development  training  prograr.. 

Several  DOES  staff,  from  Employment  Security  Services, 
the  Office  of  Disability  and  Crime  Victins  Compensation, 
the  Office  of  Youth  Employment  Prograr.s,  the  Office  of 
Worker's  Compensation,  and  the  Office  of  Public 
Information,  have  been  trained  in  introductory  Spanish. 

DOES's  receptionist  at  500  C  Street,  N.W.,  has  begun 
training  in  Spanish  and  is  nov;  enrolled  in  an 
intermediate  class. 

DOES  has  implemented  a  special  voice  coz_-unication  system 
to  inform  District  residents  about  DOES's  basic  services. 
The  message  is  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

All  signs  for  the  general  public,  including  public 
notices,  furlough  notices,  directional  signs,  and  no 
smoking  signs,  appear  in  Spanish  at  DOES  facilities. 

DOES  has  uniform  application  procedures  to  enable  easier 
access  to  its  training  programs. 

DOES  has  begun  to  provide  cultural  sensitivity  training 
to  employees,  including  20  front-line  staff  in  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  and  Dislocated  Worker's  Unit. 

DOES  has  translated  into  Spanish  rhe  District  of 
Columbia's  new  minimum  wage  order,  occupational  safety 
and  health  program  posters,  guidelines  for  the  Crime 
Victims  Conpensation  program  and  unemployment  insurance 
appeal  forms. 

DOES  currently  has  14  staff  members  vr.o  are  bilingual. 
DOES  has  identified  specific  public  contact  areas  within 
the  Department  where  more  bilingual  staff  are  needed. 

DOES  is  using  bilingualisra  as  a  selective  ranking  factor. 

DOES  has  reached  out  to  CBO's,  service  providers,  and 
advocacy  groups  to  help  DOES  become  r.ore  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Latino  community. 
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DOES  has  worked  with  Latino  CBO's  to  recruit  Spanish- 
speaking  participants  for  the  SYEP  (Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program)  and  JTPA  (Job  Training  Partnership 
Act)  programs. 

More  than  400  Spanish-speaking  students  were  served  by 
over  two  dozen  organizations  through  the  SYEP  and  JTPA 
programs . 

Last  summer,  DOES  provided  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs 
(OLA)  $150,000  for  a  Summer  Youth  Enrichnent  Program  for 
immigrant  youth.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  (230)  Latino 
youth  enrolled  in  the  program,  including  90  from  Bell 
Multicultural  High  School  and  70  each  from  the  Latin 
American  Youth  Center  and  Georgetown  University's  D.C. 
Schools  Project. 

This  summer,  DOES  will  increase  funding  to  OLA  for  the 
Summer  Youth  Enrichment  Program  for  Inr.igrant  Youth  to 
$200,000  to  serve  approximately  280  yourh. 

DOES  has  designed  pre-apprenticeship  programs  for  persons 
with  deficiencies  in  math  or  verbal  skills. 

DOES  has  met  with  representatives  of  the  Latino  community 
to  enlist  their  assistance  in  recruiting  Latinos  for  the 
pre-apprenticeship  and  apprenticeship  programs. 

DOES  actively  sought  participation  in  the  pre- 
apprenticeship  and  apprenticeship  programs  by  sponsors 
registered  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Apprenticeship 
Council,  including  two  Latino  businesses. 

DOES  commissioned  a  film  about  the  pre-apprenticeship  and 
apprenticeship  programs  which  was  also  produced  in 
Spanish. 

Over  a  12  year  period  which  ended  in  1991,  only  12 
Latinos  were  enrolled  in  pre-apprenticeship  programs 
through  DOES.  This  year  alone,  15  Latinos  were  enrolled 
in  pre-apprenticeship  programs. 

DOES  has  distributed  Spanish  language  flyers  about  the 
pre-apprenticeship  programs  to  Latino  CBO's. 

As  State  Employment  Security  Entity,  DOES  is  precluded 
from  developing  a  separate  unemployment  insurance  subsidy 
system  to  pay  out  benefits  to  undocumented  workers  who 
lose  their  jobs.  DOES  has  opted  instead,  through 
mechanisms  such  as  Mayor's  Order  92-49,  "Clarification  of 
Benefits  Available  to  Non-Citizens  or  Individuals  without 
U.S.  Residency  Status,"  to  provide  a  basic  level  of 
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social  services  for  persons  who  are  undocumented  and 
recently  unemployed. 

DOES  has  translated  materials  on  OSHA  into  Spanish.  The 
Office  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (OOSH)  has 
translated  flyers  and  brochures  on  occupational  safety 
and  health  into  Spanish  for  employers  and  employees. 

OOSH  has  one  bilingual  supervisor  who  works  with  Spanish- 
speaking  clients  who  walk  into  the  office  to  seek 
services. 

DOES ' s  Private  Sector  Consultation  Unit  has  provided 
training  and  consultation  services  regarding  employee 
safety  to  the  Latino  community,  employers,  employees,  and 
business  groups. 

OOSH  has  been  providing  safety  information  upon  request 
to  any  worker  requesting  the  information.  The 
information  has  been  developed  in  Spanish. 

OOSH's  Private  Sector  Consultation  Unit  is  headed  by  a 
bilingual  supervisor  who  is  a  liaison  to  the  Latino 
community  and  who  ensures  that  DOES  vacar.cy  announcements 
are  circulated  throughout  the  community. 

DOES  has  placed  two  Spanish-speaking  You~h  Employment  Act 
Out-of -School  Program  participants  in  the  Mayor's  Office 
to  provide  clerical/administrative  support  and  one  youth 
in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Mayor  for  Economic 
Development . 

DOES ' s  Training  and  Development  conponent  conducts 
regular  meetings  with  Latino  training  vendors  to  focus  on 
improving  service  delivery  and  program  linkages. 

With  a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  DOES  is 
offering  literacy  and  language  training  to  limited  or 
non-English  speaking  residents  of  Ward  I.  The  Latin 
American  Youth  Center  was  awarded  a  portion  of  the 
contract  to  provide  services  to  the  Latino  community. 

DOES  advertises  agency  vacancies  through  the  D.C. 
Government  Job  Bank  listing  on  Cable  Channel  16  and 
Latino  public  service  programs. 

The  Latino  Employment  Services  Center,  1303  Belmont  Road, 
N.W.,  is  now  a  comprehensive  center  that  provides  both 
employment  and  unemployment  compensation  services. 
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Extensive  recruitment  in  the  Latino  community  for 
SUMMERWORKS  '93  was  conducted  using  radio,  newspapers, 
and  community  based  organizations. 

DOES/Hearings  and  Adjudication  Section  provides  Spanish 
interpreters  free  of  charge  for  fomal  hearings  on 
entitlement  to  worker's  compensation  benefits. 

The  Office  of  Worker's  Compensation  has  two  bilingual 
staff  who  v/ork  with  Spanish-speaking  customers  who  walk 
into  the  office  to  seek  services.  Panphlets,  brochures, 
and  other  materials  are  being  translated  into  Spanish  for 
employees  and  employers. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RECREATION  AND  PARKS 


DRP  has  filled  the  following  bilingual/bicultural 
positions  to  deliver  direct  services  to  the  Latino 
community: 

*  Facility  maintenance  worker. 

*  Ward  I  soccer  coordinator. 

*  Ten  Latino  high  school  students  who  provide 
support  to  centers  with  high  concentrations  of 
Latinos. 

*  Five  full-time  bilingual  staff  in  the  Aquatic 
Division  working  at  Wilson  and  Marie  Reed 
pools;  five  additional  workers  v/ill  be  hired 
during  the  summer. 

*  Three  bilingual  personnel  for  the  Day  Care 
Program  (Harvard  Towers) . 

In  conjunction  with  DCOP's  Latino  Er.ployment  Services 
Center,  DRP  will  organize  a  special  sur.-er  camp  Hispanic 
recruitment  drive  to  recruit  Larinos  for  summer 
positions.  These  positions  include  lifeguards,  a  pool 
supervisor,  a  night  security  guard,  a  locker  room 
assistant,  and  a  camp  counselor. 

DRP  has  translated  information  on  DRP  programs  and 
services,  PSA's,  and  news  releases  into  Spanish. 

DRP,  in  conjunction  with  its  Office  of  Communications, 
publicizes  and  promotes  events,  activities,  and  programs 
in  Spanish  in  order  to  adequately  inform  the  Latino 
community. 

DRP  will  hold  its  third  annual  International  Senior 
Cultural  Exchange  in  July  1993.  The  event  is  designed  to 
promote  better  understanding  of  ethnic  minorities  by 
displaying  and  sharing  their  music,  arts,  dancing,  food, 
and  company. 

DRP  held  a  Mini-Fest  Concert  Series  in  June  1992,  an 
Hispanic  Heritage  Festival  in  September  1992,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Lincoln  Multicultural  Center,  and  a 
Multicultural  Christmas  Party  at  Sacred  Heart  Church  in 
December  1992. 

The  Roving  Leaders  Division  has  hired  a  bilingual 
Recreation  Specialist. 
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The  DRP  Youth  Outreach  Administration  is  recruiting  a 
full-time  bilingual  recreation  specialist. 

DRP  provides  weekly  transportation  for  40  Latino  senior 
citizens  from  EOFULA  for  special  trips  to  such  places  as 
the  Potomac  Mills  Mall,  Tysons  Corner,  or  the  Langley 
Senior  Community  Center. 

DRP  will  hold  a  summer  program  information  session  in  the 
Latino  community  on  May  9,  1993,  to  familiarize  the 
public  with  DRP  summer  programs.  The  event  will  take 
place  at  Sacred  Heart  Church. 

DRP  conducted  an  outreach  campaign  in  Spanish  for  "D.C. 
Discovery  Days,"  an  after-school  progran  for  elementary 
school  children  that  includes  visits  to  museums,  parks, 
and  other  local  attractions.  The  progran  began  on  April 
21,  1993. 

DRP  is  conducting  an  outreach  campaign  in  Spanish  for 
children  ages  nine  to  13  to  attend  Riverview  Camp  in 
Scotland,  Maryland.   Camp  sessions  begin  in  June  1993. 

DRP  is  conducting  an  outreach  campaign  in  Spanish  for  its 
summer  day  camp  for  children  ages  seven  to  14  which 
begins  in  June  1993. 

DRP  is  conducting  an  outreach  campaign  in  Spanish  for 
"Fun  Under  the  Sun,"  a  day  summer  program  for  children 
ages  four  to  six,  which  begins  in  June  1993. 

DRP  is  conducting  an  outreach  campaign  in  Spanish  for  its 
Cooperative  Games  program  for  children  ages  two  to  five 
which  begins  in  October  1993. 

DRP  is  coordinating  a  volunteer  recruitment  drive  in 
Spanish. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HOOSING  AKD  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


DHCD  has  established  a  policy  of  meeting  periodically 
with  community  groups,  non-profit  organizations  and 
special  interest  groups.  All  managers  and  staff  are 
required  to  attend  these  meetings.  In  accordance  with 
the  policy,  DHCD  provides  Spanish  interpreters  to 
facilitate  communication.  During  FY  1992  and  FY  1993, 
DHCD  held  the  following  meetings: 

*  With  Latino  community  groups  in  February  1992. 

*  With  non-profit  corporations  in  February  1992. 

*  With  community  business  organizations  in 
February  1992. 

*  With  community  based  organizations,  community 
development  corporations,  a.nd  non-profit 
housing  and  economic  development  providers. 

*  With  physically  disabled  groups  in  August  of 
1992. 

*  With  community  groups,  private  citizens,  and 
nonprofits  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993,  to  discuss 
housing  and  community  housing  needs.  Also 
provided  citizens  v/ith  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  city's  Comprehensive  Housing 
Af fordability  Strategy  Plan. 

*  With  non-profit  Community  Developr.ent 
Corporations  (CDC's)  in  March  1993. 

*  With  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Advisory  f.'eighborhood 
Commission  in  March  1993. 

In  September  1992,  DHCD  held  an  advance  session  for  all 
staff.  During  this  m.eeting,  discussions  cen-ered  on 
cultural  diversity  and  delivery  of  services. 

DHCD  has  obtained  authorization  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  reopen  the 
single-family  residential  rehabilitation  housing 
assistance  program.  This  program  will  be  reopened  in  the 
second  quarter  of  FY  1993.  DHCD  is  working  very  closely 
with  all  Hispanic  CBO's  and  the  Latino  Economic 
Development  Corporation  (LEDC)  ,  to  facilitate  access  by 
Hispanics  to  this  program. 
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DHCD  has  instituted  a  policy  that  makes  mandatory  the 
translation  of  all  housing  program  summaries,  public 
notices  and  Requests  for  Proposals  into  Spanish,  as  well 
as  their  dissemination  throughout  the  Latino  community. 
In  addition,  all  Requests  for  Proposals  and  public 
notices  are  published  in  Hispanic  newspapers. 

Interpreters  are  provided  to  assist  the  Hispanic 
community  in  all  the  hearings  that  DHCD  holds  to  obtain 
community  input. 

DHCD  has  appointed  an  experienced  Hispanic  member  of  its 
professional  staff  as  coordinator  with  the  Hispanic 
community. 

DHCD  has  designated  a  Grants  Specialist  whose  job  is  to 
locate  and  procure  grants  from  the  federal  government  and 
other  organizations.  He  will  work  very  closely  with  the 
Hispanic  CDC's  and  CBO's  and  DHCD's  Hispanic  Coordinator 
to  facilitate  access  to  these  grants  by  Hispanics. 

DHCD  has  employed  a  DS-11  Hispanic  Bilingual  Housing 
Coordinator  v;ho  is  working  with  the  Office  of  Personnel 
to  ensure  that  bilingual  language  skills  are  included  as 
ranking  factors  or  as  selective  placement  factors  when 
appropriate.  The  person  will  also  handle  all  activities 
related  to  the  initiatives  to  be  accomplished  by  DHCD  in 
accordance  v;ith  Mayor's  Order  92-50.  The  staff  person 
has  developed  a  strategy  for  imple-entation  of  the 
mayor's  order  to  improve  the  overall  status  of  services 
for  the  Latino  community. 

DHCD  provided  a  financing  commitment  to  help  EOFULA 
package  a  HUD  Section  202  Application  to  acquire  and 
renovate  a  building  located  in  the  Adams  Morgan  area. 
Unfortunately,  HUD  did  not  approve  this  application  but 
the  application  is  being  resubmitted. 

DHCD  has  ongoing  contracts  with  two  Hispanic  CBO's: 
Adelante  to  perform  housing  counseling  and  Housing 
Counseling  Services  to  assist  in  the  Hor.estead  programs. 
In  addition,  DHCD  has  ongoing  relationships  with  many 
non-profit  corporations  which  have  bilingual 
capabilities . 

DHCD  is  under  a  multi-year  contract  with  Adelante  to 
provide  education  and  community  outreach  to  encourage 
Latino  participation  in  DHCD-funded  programs  and  provide 
intake  services  targeted  specifically  to  the  Latino 
community.  During  Fiscal  Years  1991,  1952  and  1993,  DHCD 
funded  Adelante  in  the  amount  of  $715,000. 
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DHCD  has  supported  the  Latino  Econonic  Development 
Corporation,  through  the  Office  of  Business  and  Economic 
Development,  providing  $174,500  during  FY  1992  and 
$300,000  for  FY  1993.  These  grants  fund  administrative 
costs  associated  with  furthering  projects  such  as: 
merchants'  association  assistance,  business  marketing  and 
technical  assistance,  and  infrastructure  improvement 
coordination.  The  LEDC  is  also  initiating  new  projects 
such  as  the  Latino  Insurance  Partnership,  the 
Neighborhood  Business  Incubator  and  the  Centre  Comunal 
Unidad  Mixed  Use  Project. 

By  September  30,  1992,  the  LEDC  had  organized  and  planned 
the  Community  Development  Credit  Union,  the  Micro- 
Enterprise  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Vendor's  Mall,  under  the 
OBED  grant. 

In  FY  1992,  DHCD  financed  1725  Lanier  Place,  N.W;  1474 
Chapin  Street,  N.W;  and  3149  Mt.  Pleasant  Street,  N.W. 
Approximately  95  percent  of  the  families  living  in  the 
buildings  are  Latino. 

DHCD  provided  the  Department  of  Human  Rights  and  Minority 
Business  Development  $50,000  for  outreach  and  education 
concerning  fair  housing  practices  in  the  Latino 
community. 

DHCD  has  issued  a  preliminary  commitment  to  Las  Americas 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  for  a  planning  grant  of 
$100,000  in  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Funds  to 
develop  a  training  program  for  Spanish-speaking  residents 
in  the  skilled  building  and  other  specialized  trades. 
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METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


On  December  31,  1992,  2.6  percent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  work  force  was  Latino.  In  the  sworn 
ranks,  2.7  percent  was  Latino.  In  the  civilian  ranks, 
two  percent  was  Latino.  Representation  in  the  sworn 
ranks  is  as  follows: 

Officer  2.6% 

Detective  3.6% 

Sergeant  2 . 5% 

Lieutenant  3.5% 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  has  established  a 
policy  requiring  every  sworn  member  of  the  department  to 
receive  training  in  bias  av;areness,  prejudice  reduction, 
cross-cultural  communications,  and  conflict  resolution. 
Phase  one  of  this  effort  targeted  475  officers  from  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Districts,  the  mosc  ethnically  diverse 
areas  of  the  city. 

Since  1970,  MPD  has  published  a  Spanish  translation  of 
the  Miranda  Rights  which  is  available  to  all  police 
officers.  In  addition,  large  signs  have  been  installed 
in  all  police  facilities  which  outline  the  Miranda  Rights 
in  Spanish. 

Spanish  language  signs  informing  arrestees  of  their  right 
to  make  a  phone  call  have  also  been  installed  in  all 
police  facilities.  Spanish-speaking  officers  are 
available  to  assist  v/ith  communications  as  needed. 

PD  Form  251  (Incident  Based  Report  Forn)  has  been  revised 
to  reflect  ethnicity  information.  This  form  has  now  been 
fully  implemented  in  all  police  districts. 

MPD  instituted  a  policy  of  reporting  ethnically  motivated 
incidents  in  1987  (Special  Order  87-2,  Report  of 
Racially,  Religiously,  or  Ethnically  Motivated  Incidents 
or  Offenses)  and  recently  revised  PD  Forr.  252  to  capture 
information  on  bias  motivation.  This  policy  was  re- 
emphasized  with  the  issuance  of  MPD  Special  Order  92-5 
(Reporting  and  Investigating  Offenses  Relative  to  the 
"Bias-Related  Crime  Act  of  1989")  on  May  11,  1992,  to  all 
members  of  the  department. 

MPD  has  established  a  policy  requiring  that  "members 
shall  not  question  persons  about  their  residency  status 
in  this  country  unless  the  mer.bers  are:  (1) 
Investigating  a  violation  of  Section  274  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act,  S  U.S.C.  1324,  which 
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prohibits  willfully  or  knowingly  bringing  in,  or 
harboring,  any  illegal  alien,  or  (2)  Investigating  a 
crime  other  than  a  violation  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Act  and  an  element  of  that  crime  is  the 
illegality  of  a  person's  presence  in  the  United  States." 
(MPD  General  Order  308.12,  Part  IG) . 

MFD  recommended  changes  in  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review 
Board  (CCRB)  law  and  proceedings.  In  the  summer  of  1992, 
emergency  legislation  v;as  passed  mandating  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  hearing  boards,  consolidation  of  cases, 
summary  of  adjudications,  and  authority  to  compel 
testimony  from  officers  who  are  not  accused  of  criminal 
misconduct.  The  proceedings  are  adjudicated  in  a  public 
forum  and  are  a  matter  of  record. 

MPD  is  implementing  the  Police-Citizen  Academy  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Police  Districts  after  successfully 
conducting  a  pilot  program  in  the  Sixth  District.  This 
program  consists  of  lectures  about  the  criminal  justice 
process  and  policing,  as  v;ell  as  tours  and  demonstrations 
by  units  within  the  department. 

MPD  has  completed  the  first  phase  of  its  Diversity 
Awareness  and  Sensitivity  Training.  Forty-three  new 
recruits  completed  the  training  in  April  1993.  To  date, 
543  officers  have  received  training,  including  475  from 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Districts. 

The  behavioral  science  staff  of  the  Training  Division  and 
the  various  Training  Coordinators  throughout  MPD  were 
trained  to  strengthen  the  diversity  and  sensitivity 
component  of  the  16  hours  of  human  relations  training 
provided  to  recruit  officers. 

Approximately  240  officers  and  civilian  personnel,  mostly 
from  the  Third  and  Fourth  Districts  and  the  Narcotics  and 
Special  Investigations  Division,  have  enrolled  in  Spanish 
I  and  II  courses  offered  through  the  University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

As  of  April  1993,  the  department  er.ployed  13  bilingual 
911  operators,  tv/elve  of  whom  are  Latino.  Additionally, 
the  MPD  uses  AT&T's  Language  Line,  v.-hicn  offers  24  hour 
coverage  seven  days  per  week. 

A  Grand  Open  House  for  the  "Amigos  Club"  was  held  in  May 
1992.  The  Early  Intervention  Program  (E.I. P.)  for  at- 
risk  youth  has  also  been  expanded  to  the  Amicos  Club 
which  serves  the  Third  and  Fourth  Districts.  The 
coordinator  of  the  Club  is  a  Latino.   A  bilingual 
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counselor  has  been  hired  by  the  Police  Boys  and  Girls 
Club  for  this  program. 

MPD  has  coordinated  efforts  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  to  post  warnings  in  Spanish  and  English  that 
drinking  alcohol  is  prohibited  in  public  parks  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

MPD  has  a  young  force  of  Latino  Officers.  As  of  nov;,  the 
highest  ranking  Latinos  are  Lieutenants.  The  following 
is  the  Latino  distribution  by  rank  as  of  Decenber  31, 
1992: 

Lieutenant  5 

Sergeant  27 

Detective/Officer      132 

The  Fourth  District  opened  an  MPD  Multicultural  Center  at 
3031  14th  Street,  N.VJ.,  in  June  1992. 

As  of  April  1993,  there  were  40  bilingual  officers 
working  in  the  Third  District,  of  v/hon  38  are  Latinos. 
Also,  there  are  38  bilingual  officers  assigned  to  the 
Fourth  District;  34  are  Latinos.  This  is  a  rate  of  8.5 
percent  representation  of  Latinos  in  the  Third  District 
and  11.82  percent  in  the  Fourth  District. 

MPD  is  conducting  outreach  through  the  schools  and  Latino 
community  organizations  to  encourage  Latino  high  school 
juniors  to  join  the  police  cadet  progra^i. 

Three  Spanish-speaking  officers  are  assigned  to  duty  on 
site  at  the  Third  District  Police  Station,  and  two 
Station  Relief  officers  are  available  for  services  on 
site  at  the  Fourth  District  Police  Sta-ion. 

MPD  has  accomplished  its  goal  of  placing  Latinos  in 
critical  assignments  at  the  Training  Academy,  Recruiting, 
and  the  Third  and  Fourth  District  Community  Youth 
Services  Unit.  The  Recruiting  Branch  has  added  three 
bilingual  investigators  to  process  bilingual  applicants. 

Through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  MPD,  the  D.C.  Office 
of  Personnel,  the  Mayor's  Office  on  Lacino  Affairs,  and 
the  Department  of  Employment  Services,  recruitment  for 
bilingual  officers  has  been  widely  advertised  in  Spanish 
as  well  as  in  English. 

Of  the  5041  full-time  sworn  and  civilian  positions  within 
MPD,  178  are  staffed  with  Latino  personnel.  The  goal  of 
MPD  is  to  increase  its  Latino  personnel  to  proportionally 
reflect  the  Latino  population  of  the  District. 
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MPD  recruited  for  25  bilingual  officers  in  Spanish  and 
English  language  nev.'spapers  in  Novenber  1992.  As  a 
result.  111  Latino  applicants  took  the  entrance  exam  and 
94  candidates  passed.  MPD  anticipates  that  additional 
bilingual  officers  v%'ill  be  hired  in  May  1993. 

The  Chief  of  Police  and/or  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Police, 
Patrol  Operations  Bureau,  met  with  the  Latino  Civil 
Rights  Task  Force  on  five  different  occasions  in  1992, 
and  on  one  occasion  in  1993. 

There  are  20  Spanish-speaking  members  of  the  Reserve 
Corps.  An  additional  two  are  expected  to  join  after  they 
graduate  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
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D.C.  OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL 


Mayor's  Order  93-43,  instituting  a  hiring  freeze, 
specifically  exempts  all  positions  requiring  bilingual 
capabilities,  and  a  number  of  positions  in  programs 
mentioned  in  the  Latino  Blueprint  for  Action,  from  the 
freeze.  Agencies  can  proceed  with  hiring  for  positions 
requiring  bilingual  capability  or  those  positions 
specifically  listed  in  the  mayor's  order,  which  was 
issued  April  19,  1993.  Any  other  hiring  will  require  the 
approval  of  the  City  Administrator. 

DCOP  has  assisted  agencies  under  the  personnel  authority 
of  the  Mayor  in  the  development  of  position  descriptions 
having  bilingual  skills  as  selective  placement  or  ranking 
factors.  The  Hispanic  Employment  Progran  and  the  Office 
on  Latino  Affairs  have: 

*  Worked  with  the  Department  of  Human  Services, 
Income  Maintenance  Administration,  to  recruit 
19  bilingual  Social  Services  Representatives. 

*  Announced  nine  positions  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  for  911  police 
communications  operators,  required 
bilingualism  as  a  selective  placement  factor, 
and  filled  all  positions  with  Latino 
applicants. 

*  Assisted  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicle  Services 
in  placing  two  bilingual  staff  persons,  a 
Miscellaneous  Document  Examiner  and  a  Motor 
Vehicle  Services  Clerk. 

*  Assisted  the  Department  of  Public  Works' 
Adjudication  Division  in  hiring  two  bilingual 
Legal  Instrument  Examiners. 

DCOP  has  been  working  on  the  recruitment  of  bilingual 
police  officers.  This  recruitment  effort  is  a  joint 
process  between  DCOP,  MPD,  and  OLA. 

Of  102  Latino  term  and  temporary  employees,  53  have  been 
converted  to  permanent  positions. 

DCOP  signed  an  agreement  with  the  University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  November  1992.  The  agreement 
includes  training  in  cultural  sensitivity,  conversational 
Spanish,  and  conflict  resolution. 
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DCOP  is  working  with  representatives  of  the  Hispanic 
Employees  Association  to  address  the  issue  raised  by  the 
HEA  regarding  the  adverse  impact  of  licensure 
requirements  for  certain  positions. 

DCOP  and  the  Department  of  Employment  Services  have  added 
additional  staff  to  the  Latino  Employment  Services 
Center. 

Signs  in  Spanish  have  been  posted  at  the  Servicing 
Personnel  Offices  and  the  Latino  Employment  Services 
Center. 

The  D.C.  Office  of  Personnel  coordinated  the  Mayor's 
Family  and  Youth  Health  and  Safety  Career  Fair  on  May  20, 
1992,  with  over  10,000  persons  in  attendance.  Prior  to 
the  Job  Fair,  DCOP  coordinated  extensive  outreach  to  the 
Latino  community,  using  both  print  and  electronic  media. 

DCOP  issued  a  DPM  Bulletin  authorizing  administrative 
leave  for  D.C.  government  employees  wishing  to  attend  a 
May  14,  1992,  seminar  on  EEO  laws  and  civil  rights  issues 
sponsored  by  the  DCOP  Hispanic  Employment  Program  and  the 
D.C.  Hispanic  Employees  Association.  Over  70  Latino 
employees  attended  the  training. 

On  April  24,  1993,  DCOP  participated  in  a  career  fair 
conducted  by  EL  PREGONERO  newspaper.  Hispanic  applicants 
were  targeted  for  positions  in  the  Department  of  Human 
Services.  Approximately  20  people  were  found  qualified 
and  were  interviewed  for  the  jobs  as  Social  Services 
Representatives  and  Vocational  Development  Specialists. 
Seven  bilingual  applicants  were  tentatively  selected. 

DCOP  is  considering  expanding  existing  data  collection 
for  racial  or  ethnic  identifiers  through  the  use  of  an 
Applicant  Self-Identification  Form.  This  proposal  is  in 
the  early  stages  of  development.  Completion  will  require 
legal  sufficiency  review  by  the  Office  of  Corporation 
Council . 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 


The  Department  of  Corrections  developed  a  task  force  to 
review  how  well  it  was  addressing  the  needs  of  the  Latino 
population.  "The  Task  Force  Report  on  the  Ethnic 
Minority  Population,  D.C.  Department  of  Corrections"  was 
published  July  29,  1991. 

Based  on  the  task  force  report,  the  following  actions 
have  been  taken: 

*  The  English  as  a  Second  Language  Program  (ESL) 
for  limited  English-speaking  persons  was 
developed . 


* 


Hispanics  were  hired  as  ESL  Coordinator, 
Chapter  One  Coordinator,  Case  Manager,  and 
bilingual  teacher  at  C.T.F. 

*  Two  certified  bilingual  teachers 
(Spanish/English)  were  hired  for  the  English 
as  a  Second  Language  Program.  An  additional 
bilingual  teacher  was  assigned  to  C.T.F. 

*  An  Hispanic  minister  was  hired  in  December 
1992  to  tend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  limited 
English  proficient  residents. 

*  A  street  law  program  in  Spanish  has  been 
installed  in  the  Occoquan  and  Central 
facilities. 

*  The  Department  of  Corrections,  particularly 
the  ESL  program,  continues  to  actively  recruit 
volunteers  for  the  limited  English  proficient 
residents. 

*  The  institutions  having  linited  English 
proficient  residents  are  providing  Spanish 
language  substance  abuse  prograns. 

*  The  Department  of  Corrections  is  offering  a 
G.E.D.  in  Spanish  through  the  Educational 
Services  Department. 

*  Hispanic  correctional  personnel  have  been 
identified  in  each  correctional  facility  to 
provide  counseling  and  support  services  to 
residents  during  evening  hours. 
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*  Diagnostic  services  are  being  provided  to  all 
limited  English  proficiency  residents  in  order 
to  determine  programming  needs. 

*  During  the  intake  process,  limited  English 
proficiency  residents  are  administered  a 
survey/questionnaire  to  determine  their 
opinions  on  subjects  such  as  education, 
housing,  medical  services,  religious  services, 
and  family  services. 

*  Department  Orders  to  establish  policies  and 
procedures  for  conducting  language-appropriate 
orientation,  as  well  as  for  the  ESL  program, 
were  implemented  in  February  1992. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  has  identified  two 
facilities,  Occoquan  and  Central,  where  Limited  English 
Proficient  residents  are  being  housed. 

A  bilingual  psychologist  provides  diagnostic  assessments 
to  the  limited  English  proficiency  population. 

A  volunteer  case  worker  addresses  the  needs  of  the  Latino 
population  at  the  Occoquan  Facility. 
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OFFICE  OF  BANKING  AND  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


OBFI  conducted  two  banking  workshops  in  Spanish  for 
Latino  depositors.  One  was  held  in  Mount  Pleasant  and 
the  other  at  the  Carlos  Rosario  Adult  Education  Center. 

OBFI  participated  in  a  workshop  for  women  wanting  to  take 
control  of  their  finances.  OBFI  made  sure  that  outreach 
was  conducted  in  the  Latino  community. 

OBFI  compiled  a  list  of  concerned  groups  and  individuals 
in  the  Latino  community  for  informational  mailings  and  to 
solicit  comments  on  the  agency's  activities. 

OBFI  called  a  special  meeting  where  representatives  of 
the  Latino  community  met  v;ith  the  Superintendent  and  OBFI 
staff  to  express  their  needs  and  concerns. 

OBFI  negotiated  two  community  development  plans  under  the 
Kelly  Administration--with  NCNB  Corporation  (Nations 
Bank)  at  the  end  of  1990,  and  with  first  Union 
Corporation  at  the  end  of  1992.  OBFI  encourages  both  to 
lend  to  residents  of  the  Adams  Morgan  and  Mt.  Pleasant 
areas.  The  First  Union  commitment  includes  a  precedent- 
setting  commitment  to  work  with  the  Latino  community. 

OBFI  has  assisted  several  groups  attempting  to  establish 
District-chartered  financial  institutions  in  the  Adams 
Morgan  and  Mt.  Pleasant  areas. 

OBFI  is  preparing  a  position  paper  on  the  use  of  taxpayer 
identification  numbers  to  provide  safer  banking 
facilities  to  the  Latino  community. 

OBFI  has  successfully  investigated  and  issued  a  cease  and 
desist  order  to  one  entity  operating  illegal  banking 
activities  in  the  Latino  community,  and  entered  into  a 
consent  agreement  with  another. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  AND  REVENUE 


The  District  of  Columbia  revised  budget  for  FY  1993  and 
the  District's  proposed  budget  for  FY  1994  include  an 
increase  in  the  real  property  tax  rate  beginning  July 
1993  for  Class  5  Property  (vacant  lots  or  unoccupied 
buildings)  from  $3.29  per  $100  of  assessed  value  to 
$5.00.  This  change  should  encourage  owners  of  vacant 
property  to  improve  it  and  get  it  back  on  the  tax  rolls 
as  occupied  property. 

The  Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue  is  identifying 
positions  where  bilingual  employees  are  needed,  and  is 
working  with  the  Latino  Employment  Service  Center  to 
recruit  more  Latinos. 
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OFFICE  OF  TOURISM  AND  PROMOTIONS 


OTP  has  formed  a  public/private  sector  working  committee 
that  includes  Latino  representation  to  update  the 
District  of  Columbia's  tour  guide  exan.  One  of  the 
committee's  goals  is  to  include  more  questions  that  would 
increase  tour  guides'  awareness  and  promotion  of 
neighborhood  and  cultural  attractions.  Test  items  for 
the  new  tour  guide  examination  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  for 
development  and  administration  in  August  1993. 

OTP  formed  a  working  committee  of  Economic  Development 
Cluster  members  to  review  and  subsequently  support  the 
Las  Americas  Avenue  proposal. 

OTP  ensured  Mayoral  appointments  to  the  Board  of  the  D.C. 
Committee  to  Promote  Washington  for  two  Latino  members: 
Ada  Pena,  President/Owner  of  UniGlobe  ADA  Travel,  and 
Roberto  Alvarez,  Manager/Ov/ner  of  Cafe  Atlantico. 

The  Committee  to  Promote  Washington  provided  grants  to 
the  Adams  Morgan  Day  and  Latin  American  Festivals. 

The  Committee  to  Promote  Washington  plans  to  conduct  a 
trade  mission  to  Madrid,  Spain,  and  to  countries  in  Latin 
America  to  attract  more  tourism  and  economic 
opportunities. 

The  Committee  to  Promote  Washington  reproduced  the 
Washington,  D.C,  "The  City  Beyond  The  Monuments" 
transportation  map  in  bilingual  text. 

OTP  is  a  founding  member  of  the  Multicultural  Task  Force 
whose  mission  it  is  to  ensure  that  the  District  of 
Columbia's  culturally  diverse  citizens  and  minority 
businesses  can  take  advantage  of  current  and  future 
domestic  and  international  economic  opportunities  in 
tourism. 

The  OTP  is  initiating  a  ward-by-ward  survey  of  the 
attractions,  facilities,  restaurants,  and  other 
enterprises  that  have  potential  appeal  and  relevance  for 
tourists  and  business  travelers.  The  study  will  begin  in 
FY  1993  and  will  be  completed  in  February  1994. 
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OFFICE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


OBED  has  initiated  a  final  planning  analysis  to  determine 
the  location  and  implementation  program  for  an  off-street 
parking  facility  to  meet  commercial  and  residential 
parking  demand  in  the  Adams-Morgan  neighborhood. 

Design  for  the  Park  Road  Park  has  been  completed  by  OBED. 
Community  sponsors  for  ongoing  maintenance  of  the  park 
have  been  secured.  The  Department  of  Recreation  and 
Parks  (DRP)  has  received  and  reviewed  bids  for 
construction  and  improvements.  OBED  and  DRP  have 
arranged  necessary  funding. 

In  conjunction  with  the  community,  OBED,  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  (DPW) ,  and  DRP  are  in  the  final  stage  of 
design  and  costing  for  streetscape  improvements  for  Mt. 
Pleasant  Street. 

OBED  is  currently  working  with  the  community  to  obtain 
property  owner  approval  of  the  proposed  design  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  Street. 

At  the  request  of  the  community,  OBED  is  redesigning  the 
previously-adopted  program  for  the  renovation  of  the 
Lament  Street  Park.  The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  (WMATA)  and  DPW  continue  to  meet  with 
the  community  to  resolve  details  on  the  configuration  of 
the  bus  stand  and  turnaround,  v/hich  affect  the  new 
design. 

OBED  is  v;orking  with  the  community  and  an  architect  on 
schematic  designs  for  the  renovation  of  Unity  Park.  OBED 
has  completed  initial  agency  coordination  of  the 
community's  proposal  and  provided  comments  to  the 
architect. 
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CIVILIAN  COMPLAINT  REVIEW  BOARD 


The  following  are  provisions  of  the  Civilian  Complaint 
Review  Board  Amendment  Act  of  1992: 

*  Expansion  of  CCRB  from  seven  to  25  members. 

*  Authority  to  meet  and  conduct  business  in 
three  panels  of  seven  members. 

*  Ability  to  chose  from  a  number  of  adjudicative 
remedies,  including  conciliation  and  summary 
adjudication . 

*  Authority  to  obtain  grants  to  support  the 
Board's  mission. 

The  CCRB's  budget  has  been  increased  fron  $874,000  in  FY 
1992  to  $1,430,000  in  FY  1993,  and  staff  positions  have 
been  increased  from  17  to  24. 

Since  its  expansion,  the  CCRB  has  forr.ed  several  task 
forces  and  committees  which,  among  various  topics,  are 
discussing  the  complainant's  lack  of  representation  at 
hearings  and  police  Trial  Board  decisions. 

CCRB  has  appointed  three  new  Latino  Board  members. 

CCRB  has  drafted  rules  to  address  new  legislative 
provisions  and  has  rev/ritten  existing  rules  to  increase 
operational  efficiency. 

CCRB  increased  investigative  staff,  including  hiring  one 
additional  bilingual  staff  investigator,  bringing 
bilingual  staff  to  four,  or  17  percent  of  agency  staff. 

CCRB  conducted  the  first  phase  of  a  caseload  audit 
designed  to:  improve  the  collection  and  reporting  of 
pertinent  complaint  data,  establish  a  r.ore  effective  case 
ranking  system,  group  cases  by  types  of  possible 
remedies,  and  significantly  improve  the  collection  of 
demographic  data  to  include  race/ethnic  identifiers  of 
both  complainants  and  subject  officers. 

CCRB  has  accelerated  the  hearing  schedule.  Each  Board 
panel  will  now  meet  eight  times  per  month  for  a  total  of 
24  monthly  panel  meetings. 

CCRB  has  improved  agency  public  information  materials  to 
be  distributed  in  English  and  in  Spanish,  and  will  soon 
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implement  a  comprehensive  public  information  program 
which  will  disseminate  information  throughout  the 
District. 

During  the  last  18  months,  CCRB  has  conducted  two  public 
forums  for  residents  of  Ward  I  and  the  Adams  Morgan/Mt. 
Pleasant  area,  including  a  hearing  which  was  held 
immediately  following  the  Mt.  Pleasant  disturbances. 
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OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

■  CEP  received  multiple  copies  of  a  brochure  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Office  (FEMA)  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  titled  "Preparacion  para  Emergencies: 
Lista  de  Verif  icacion. "  This  publication  will  be 
distributed  to  the  community  in  connection  with  OEP's  new 
Family  Protection  Initiative. 

■  CEP  initiated  outreach  and  discussion  in  the  Latino 
community  during  periods  of  heightened  tensions  and 
disruptions  and  worked  with  community  leaders  to 
coordinate  enhanced  security  during  two  potentially 
volatile  periods. 

■  Severe  weather  safety  cards  and  brochures  have  been 
distributed  at  various  community  meetings  within  the 
Latino  community  and  have  been  made  available  through  the 
Office  on  Latino  Affairs.  The  following  safety  tip  cards 
were  translated  to  Spanish  for  community  distribution: 

*  Lo  Que  Usted  Debe  Saber  en  Caso  de  Una  Tormenta 
Severa 

*  Lo  Que  Usted  Debe  Saber  en  Caso  de  Inundaciones, 
Inundaciones  Relampago 

*  Lo  Que  Usted  Debe  Saber  en  Caso  de  Huracan 
(Ciclon) 

*  Lo  Que  Usted  Debe  Saber  en  Caso  de  un  Tornado 

*  Como  Sobrevivir  al  Hal  Tiempo 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 


DAS  has  appointed  an  Hispanic  coordinator  to  serve  as  the 
agency's  liaison  for  Latino  activities. 

The  Department  employs  a  bilingual  contract  specialist  to 
assist  Spanish-speaking  persons  interested  in 
participating  in  the  District's  procurenent  program. 

The  Department  has  recently  produced  signs  in  English  and 
Spanish  that  are  to  be  placed  in  District  government 
buildings  concerning  the  District's  smoking  policy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  1976  the  District  Council  passed  the  "Latino  Community  Development  Act,"  DC  Law 
1-86,  establishing  the  Mayor's  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  (OLjA)  and  the  D.C.  Commission  on  Latino 
Community  Development  (CLCD).  it  was  the  Council's  intention  that  OLA,  which  is  part  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  Mayor,  and  the  Commission,  an  advisory  group  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
work  with  the  Mayor,  the  Council,  District  government  agencies,  and  private  community-based 
organizations  and  businesses  to  ensure  the  availability  of  "the  full  range  of  health,  education, 
employment  and  social  services"  to  Latino  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  law  also 
mandates  OLA  to  help  strengthen  the  infrastmcture  of  community-based  agencies  and  businesses 
serving  the  Latino  community  and  to  seek  funding  and  provide  grants  for  innovative  research  or 
demonstration  projects  related  to  its  mandate.  Helping  District  government  agencies  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Bilingual  Translation  Services  Act  of  1977,  OLA  is  also  District  government's 
official  translator,  to  ensure  that  information  on  government  programs  is  accessible  to  Spanish 
speakers  whose  English  language  skills  are  limited.  This  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Office  on  Latino  Affairs  describes  how  OLA  carried  out  its  mandate  during  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

REPORT  ON  1990  CENSUS  DATA: 

HISPANIC  ORIGIN  POPULATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

There  is  very  little  reliable  data  available  to  govemment  planners  or  community-based 
agencies  which  describes  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  the  District's  Latino  residents.  To 
address  this  significant  problem,  during  FY  1993,  OLA  obtained  recently-released  U.S.  Census 
data  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  developed  a  report  presenting  demographic,  social, 
educational,  economic  and  housing  data  on  the  population  at  large  and  persons  of  Hispanic 
origin.  The  data  are  presented  as  tables,  with  narrative,  but  with  no  interpretation  or  comment. 
While  there  is  widespread  agreement  that  the  1990  U.S.  Census  seriously  under  counted  District 
residents  in  general,  and  the  Latino  population  in  particular,  OLA  did  not  attempt  to  address  this 
problem  in  the  report  itself.  While  totals  may  be  in  dispute,  the  data  comparisons  in  the  repon 
illustrate  many  of  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  are  very  useful  to  people  planning  programs 
or  seeking  resources  for  services  to  the  Latino  community.  Copies  of  the  report  are  available 
from  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs. 

The  1990  Census  figures  show  that  Latinos  are  the  District's  fastest-growing  ethnic 
minority  group.  While  the  population  of  the  city  overall  declined,  the  number  of  people  identifying 
themselves  as  Hispanics  grew  by  85  percent  from  1980  to  1990.  Hispanics  made  up  17.6 
percent  of  the  population  of  Ward  1,  7.3  percent  of  the  population  of  Ward  2  and  6,6  percent  of 
Ward  3  residents,  but  only  .8  percent  of  people  living  in  Ward  7.  Forty-three  percent  of  the 
District's  Hispanic  residents  lived  in  Ward  1,  17  percent  in  Ward  2,  16  percent  in  Ward  3,  and  11 
percent  in  Ward  4.  In  the  1980  Census,  the  Adams  Morgan  and  Mount  Pleasant  neighborhoods, 
immediately  west  of  16th  Street,  were  the  areas  with  the  highest  concentrations  of  people  of 
Hispanic  origin.  By  1990,  the  Columbia  Heights  neighborhood  east  of  16th  Street  had  become 
the  area  of  greatest  concentration  of  Hispanics. 

Hispanics  from  El  Salvador  constituted  the  largest  country  of  origin  group,  making  up  34 
percent  of  the  city's  Hispanic  population.    Other  country  of  origin  groups  included  Mexicans  (10 
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percent),  Puerto  Ricans  (six  percent),  Dominicans  (five  percent),  and  Cubans,  Guatemalans  and 
Nicaraguans  (each  four  percent). 

Additional  demographic  infonnation  reveals  important  characteristics  related  to  the  delivery 
of  services  to  Latino  residents.  The  median  age  for  Hispanics  was  28.7,  almost  five  years 
younger  than  the  median  age  (33.6)  for  the  total  population.  About  41  percent  of  Hispanics  were 
under  age  25,  while  the  rate  for  the  total  population  was  32  percent.  Of  individuals  reporting  that 
they  spoke  Spanish  at  home,  32  percent  reported  that  they  spoke  English  "not  well"  or  "not  at  all." 
Among  persons  25  years  of  age  and  older,  over  33  percent  of  Hispanics  had  not  completed  ninth 
grade  compared  to  nine  percent  of  the  total  population,  and  47  percent  had  not  obtained  high 
school  diplomas.  However,  13  percent  of  Hispanics  in  the  city  reported  holding  graduate  or 
professional  degrees,  compared  to  17  percent  of  the  total  population. 

The  1989  median  income  for  all  households  was  S30,727,  while  the  median  Hispanic 
household  income  was  526,627.  Hispanic  families  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  more  likely 
to  live  in  poverty  than  the  total  population.  The  poverty  rate  for  Hispanic  families  in  the  city  was 
20.4,  while  for  the  total  population  it  was  16.9  percent.  Most  Hispanics  (80  percent)  lived  in 
rented  housing  units,  while  only  20  percent  lived  in  homes  they  owned.  Approximately  44  percent 
of  the  total  population  lived  in  owner  occupied  housing  units  and  55  percent  in  renter  occupied 
housing  units.  Almost  90  percent  of  Hispanic  occupied  housing  units  in  Ward  1  were  rented. 
While  37.5  percent  of  housing  units  overall  had  no  vehicles  available  to  them,  47.8  percent  of 
Hispanic  housing  units  reported  having  no  vehicles  available  to  them. 

Nearly  half  (46  percent)  of  Hispanic  female  workers  worthed  in  service  occupations.  In 
contrast,  the  occupational  profile  for  all  female  workers  showed  a  higher  concentration 
(approximately  38  percent)  in  "white  collar"  occupations  (executive,  administrative  and  managerial. 
and  professional  specialties).  Only  15  percent  of  all  female  workers  worked  in  service 
occupations.  Of  Hispanic  male  workers,  34  percent  worked  in  service  occupations,  compared  to 
13  percent  for  the  total  population  For  all  male  workers,  35  percent  worked  in  "white  collar" 
occupations,  while  21  percent  of  Hispanic  male  workers  held  "white  collar"  jobs. 

INCREASING  ACCESS  TO  GOVERNf^ENT  SERVICES 

Development  of  a  Citywide  Comprehensive  Plan  for  Improving  the  Delivery  of 
Services  to  Latino  Residents.  In  May  1993,  the  Mayor  met  with  the  leadership  of  the  Latino 
Civil  Rights  Task  Force  and  the  Commission  on  Latino  Community  Development  to  discuss  the 
city's  progress  in  addressing  the  recommendations  in  the  "Latino  Blueprint  for  Action"  and  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission's  "Mt.  Pleasant  Report."  While  there  was  agreement  that 
significant  progress  had  taken  place,  representatives  of  the  two  groups  requested  a  more 
structured  response,  based  upon  a  comprehensive  plan  thai  laid  out  clear  timelines  and  methods 
for  monitoring  and  evaluation.  The  Mayor  agreed  to  the  idea  and  asked  the  City  Administrator 
and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  to  take  the  lead. 

In  meetings  with  Task  Force  representatives  during  the  summer  and  eariy  fall,  a  planning 
process  was  developed  to  ensure  that  the  community  would  participate  fully  in  the  development 
of  the  plan.  A  roundtable  was  organized  with  Georgetown  University  to  bnng  the  advice  of 
academics  into  the  process.    OLA  and  the  Task  Force  then  activated  working  groups  made  up 
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of  representatives  of  the  community  and  District  govemm.ent  agencies'  Hispanic  Program 
Managers  to  review  the  recommendations  in  the  two  documents,  revise  or  update  them  where 
needed,  and  propose  strategies  for  implementation.  Additional  meetings  of  the  working  groups 
were  planned  for  early  FY  1994,  to  culminate  in  an  all-day  work  session  in  early  December  at 
American  University,  where  the  'issue  area  groups"  would  finalize  their  revisions  of  the 
recommendations,  place  them  in  priority  order,  propose  legislative  or  regulatory  changes  required 
for  implementation,  and  estimate  the  financial  or  personnel  resources  needed.  The  final,  revised, 
prioritized  recommendations  will  be  submitted  by  the  Task  Force  to  the  City  Administrator  in  FY 
1994.  The  District's  response  to  the  revised  recommendations  will  become  the  comprehensive 
plan. 

Hispanic  Program  Managers  Program.  D.C.  Law  1-86  required  that  District  govemment 
agencies  name  Spanish  Program  Coordinators  to  work  on  service  delivery  and  employment 
opportunity  issues  in  the  agencies.  The  law  also  mandated  that  OLA's  Executive  Director  meet 
with  the  coordinators  -  now  known  as  Hispanic  Program  Managers  (HPMs).  In  October  1992, 
OLA's  Executive  Director  reactivated  the  HPM  network  and  began  to  meet  with  the  44  District 
govemment  HPMs  once  a  month.  An  OLA  staff  member  was  also  assigned  to  coordinate  OLA's 
linkages  with  HPMs,  These  meetings,  intended  to  improve  coordination  and  information-sharing 
among  the  agencies,  continued  throughout  Fiscal  Year  1993.  During  the  summer,  the  City 
Administrator  met  with  the  HPMs  to  discuss  the  importance  of  their  role  in  the  development  of  the 
comprehensive  plan.  In  1993,  with  the  assistance  of  the  HPMs,  OLA  also  initiated  a  survey  of 
District  of  Columbia  govemment  agencies  to  determine  the  number  of  Latinos  and  the  number 
of  bilingual  personnel  employed  by  the  agencies. 

Multicultural  Training  for  HRD  Managers.  The  Deputy  Mayor  for  Human  Resources 
launched  a  District  govemment-wide  personnel  resources  development  initiative  in  FY  1993  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  District's  wori<  force,  by  developing  a  highly  trained 
group  of  Human  Resource  Development  Managers  (HRD)  to  improve  training  in  District  agencies. 
Forty  HRD  Managers  and  other  trainers  were  selected  for  the  core  group.  OL*>  became  involved 
in  the  planning  for  the  effort  to  ensure  that  multicultural  effectiveness  was  built  into  the  HRD 
group's  training.  OlA  provided  funding  to  send  25  of  the  HRD  managers  to  a  multicultural 
training  series  offered  by  the  National  Multicultural  Institute. 

Access  to  Services  for  Businesses.  OLA  participated  in  an  Office  of  Business  and 
Economic  Development  Task  Force  charged  with  updating  the  District's  Economic  Development 
Plan.  The  project  identified  businesses  and  industries  with  growth  potential  in  three  targeted 
areas,  including  Ward  I's  Adams  Morgan/Mt.  Pleasant/Columbia  Heights  area. 

During  1993  OU\  staff  continued  to  wori<  with  the  Mayor's  Vending  Task  Force  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Administrative  Services  to  address  a  variety  of  problems  of  concern  to  the 
District's  vendors,  many  of  whom  are  immigrants.  OLA  staff  met  with  Latino  vendors  to  explain 
regulations  and  licensing  fees,  recruited  Latino  street  vendors  to  attend  Task  Force  meetings, 
interpreted  meeting  discussions  for  them,  and  othenwise  communicated  the  views  and  concerns 
of  Latino  street  vendors  to  the  Task  Force  throughout  the  year. 

Technical  Assistance  to  Businesses.  In  FY  1993,  OLA  provided  business-related 
counseling  to  an  average  of  eight  business  persons  per  month,  who  were  seeking  information 
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concerning  permits  and  licenses,  business  and  marketing  plans,  certification  for  participation  in 
the  District's  small  business  programs,  financial  assistance,  and  the  development  of  marketing 
strategies. 

Survey  of  Latino  Businesses.  During  FY  1993,  OL^  and  the  Commission  on  Latino 
Community  Development  began  working  together  on  a  survey  of  Latino  businesses  in  the  District  _ 
of  Columbia.  The  survey  v^^ill  profile  Latino  businesses  in  the  District  and  will  include  data  op. 
financial  assistance  needs,  expansion  plans,  number  of  personnel  employed,  gross  annual 
income,  rent  or  ownership  of  premises,  and  problems  they  are  facing.  The  survey  report  that 
OLA  and  the  CLCD  will  issue  in  FY  1994  will  recommend  strategies  to  be  implemented  to  assist 
Latino  businesses  in  the  District. 

Income  Maintenance  Services.  The  Department  of  Human  Services'  Income 
Maintenance  Administration,  which  manages  federal  and  local  assistance  programs  such  as 
Medicaid,  Food  Stamps,  and  Public  Assistance,  again  transfeaed  funds  to  OLA  in  FY  1993  as 
one-half  of  the  support  provided  to  the  Bilingual  Access  Project,  which  is  managed  by  Mary's 
Center  for  Maternal  and  Child  Care,  Inc.  OL'V  matched  the  grant  from  its  Latino  Initiative  budget. 
The  project's  staff  and  volunteers  help  non  English-speaking  residents  of  the  District  fill  out  the 
complex  applications  required  for  income  maintenance  programs.  An  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  last  year  reported  that  one  in  every  six  District  residents  eligible  for  Medicaid  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  complete  the  application  fonns  The  Bilingual  Health  Access  Project  addresses  this 
problem  for  language  minority  residents  of  the  District,  for  whom  language  barriers  and  lack  of 
experience  with  entitlement  programs  make  the  application  process  even  more  difficult.  Last  year 
the  project  successfully  worked  with  IMA  to  provide  entitlements  to  1,750  applicants. 

STRENGTHENING  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Community-based  organizations  offering  bilingual  services  have  seen  their  funding  base 
shrink  considerably  while  the  demand  for  their  services  continues  to  grow.  OLA  has  sought  to 
maximize  its  own  limited  resources  by  identifying  those  areas  where  its  financial  support  can 
make  the  greatest  difference  and  has  targeted  most  of  its  grantmaking  for  training  and  for  small 
grants  to  help  agencies  strengthen  their  infrastructures.  OL*.  also  provides  technical  assistance 
to  CBO  staff  and  management  and  co-sponsors  community  events  in  collaboration  with 
community  agencies  During  FY  1993,  OLA  increased  its  outreach  to  newly-emerging  Latino 
agencies  and  to  more  "mainstream"  organizations  that  have  developed  bilingual  services  or 
programs.  OLA  also  seeks  to  bring  in  funding  from  outside  sources  for  projects  co-sponsored 
with  local  community-based  programs.  In  FY  1993,  OLA  provided  $106,000  in  grants  to 
community-based  agencies  from  its  operating  budget;  $537,000  of  the  agency's  Latino  Initiative 
budget  supported  community-based  services  in  the  areas  of  maternal  and  child  health,  youth 
services,  job  training  and  services  to  the  elderiy;  and  $271,000  in  additional  funds  were  received 
from  other  District  government  agencies  for  projects  which  involved  community-based  programs 
and  provided  them  grants  for  participating. 

Support  Center  Community  Agency  Staff  Training.  In  January  of  1993  OLA  mailed 
scholarship  certificate  packages  to  over  40  community-based  organizations  serving  the  Latino 
community.  Each  certificate,  matched  by  S15  from  the  agency,  could  be  applied  to  a  half-day 
workshop  offered  by  the  Support  Center,  a  non-profit  organization  providing  excellent  training 
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opportunities  for  staff  of  non-profit  entities.  OLA  paid  the  Support  Center  a  match  of  $25  for  each 
scholarship  certificate  used  for  training.  Training  was  thus  made  available  to  CBO  staff  in  the 
areas  of  management,  fundraising,  supervision,  board  development,  computer  skills,  writing,  and 
other  areas  related  to  strengthening  non-profit  organizations.  In  FY  1993,  82  people  from  21 
community-based  organizations  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  using  193  half-day  scholarship 
certificates  awarded  by  OLA. 

Scholarships  for  Conferences  and  Training.  During  the  fiscal  year,  OLA  provided 
scholarships  for  the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission  on  Latino  Community  Development  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Council  of  Latino  Community  Agencies  to  attend  a  four-day  workshop 
on  initiating  cross-cultural  dialogues,  sponsored  by  the  National  Multicultural  Institute.  Along  with 
the  Institute,  OLA  also  provided  scholarships  to  the  Institute's  annual  conference;  representatives 
of  seven  organizations  utilized  30  scholarship-days.  The  agency  also  provided  five  scholarships 
to  the  Child  Welfare  League's  annual  conference,  and  five  scholarships  to  the  Childrens'  Defense 
Fund  annual  conference,  all  for  representatives  of  community-based  organizations.  Two 
community  agencies  also  were  able  to  send  staff  to  training  provided  by  the  D.C.  AIDS  Education 
and  Training  Center  through  scholarships  from  OLA. 

Small  Grants  Initiative.  In  FY  1993,  OLA  issued  a  request  for  proposals  for  a  small 
grants  initiative  to  help  strengthen  community  agencies.  The  initiative  was  designed  to  address 
community-based  organizations'  greatest  needs  by  providing  funds  to  help  strengthen  their 
infrastnjctures,  improve  their  abilities  to  raise  and  manage  funds,  and  contribute  to  their 
organizational  development  activities.  The  request  for  proposals  offered  grants  for  annual  audits, 
staff  training,  board  development,  the  purchase  of  computers  and  software,  the  renovation  of 
facilities  or  other  projects  specifically  geared  to  helping  organizations  become  stronger  and  more 
stable.  Twenty-nine  small  grants  totalling  566,000  were  awarded,  ranging  from  S900  to  $5,000. 
Under  this  project,  for  example,  Centre  de  Arte  obtained  its  first  audit,  the  Council  of  Latino 
Community  Agencies  bought  a  computer,  the  Spanish  Education  Development  Center  addressed 
staff  development  needs,  and  Bell  Multicultural  High  School  produced  an  annual  report  for  use 
in  fund  raising.  The  small  grants  project  reached  out  as  well  to  those  more  "mainstream" 
agencies  that  are  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  Latino  community.  For  example,  the  Life  Skills 
Center,  a  day  program  in  Mt.  Pleasant  offering  bilingual  services  for  mentally  retarded  adults, 
received  help  with  a  renovation  project.  The  Mazique  Parent/Child  Center  stands  out  as  an 
historically  African  American  child  development  center  that  has  hired  bilingual  staff  and  now 
serves  a  large  number  of  Latino  families.  The  small  grants  initiative  helped  the  Mazique  Center 
build  its  new  playground. 

< 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  INFORMATION 

The  Latino  community  of  the  District  of  Columbia  comprises  people  with  very  different 
levels  of  education  and  life  experiences,  ranging  from  the  highly-trained  professional  working  for 
one  of  the  international  organizations  to  the  poor,  undocumented  individual  from  rural  Latin 
America  with  limited  job  skills  and  very  little,  if  any,  English.  Many  of  the  more  recent  immigrants 
may  be  illiterate  in  their  own  language  and  may  have  had  few  educational  opportunities  in  their 
countries  of  origin.  Lower-income  Latinos  frequently  wori<  long  hours  to  support  themselves  and 
to  send  money  to  their  families  back  home,  and  have  very  time  free  for  reading.     It  is  this 
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combination  of  factors  that  make  Spanish  language  radio  and  television  the  best  media  for 
reaching   Latino  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Having  had  success  in  using  Spanish  language  radio  and  television  public  service 
announcements  as  a  means  to  communicate  important  information  to  Latino  residents  of  the  city, 
in  1990  OLA  launched  "Linea  Directa,"  a  Spanish-language  public  education  television  series. 
"Linea  Directa's"  half-hour  programs  explore  issues  of  vital  concern  to  the  Latinos  living  in  the 
District,  inform  Latinos  of  services  available  from  community-based  organizations  and  from 
govemment  agencies,  and  address  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as  residents  of  the  District. 
The  series  is  broadcast  v^rithout  commercial  interruptions  by  Spanish-language  television  station 
Channel  48  and  on  DC.  Cable  16  and  enjoys  a  viewership  estimated  at  120,000. 

A  total  of  37  programs  have  been  produced  since  "Linea  Directa"  began  production.  It  has 
covered  topics  such  as  medical  services,  the  use  of  911,  occupational  health  and  safety, 
consumer  rights,  prevention  In  medical  care,  police/Latino  relations,  and  immigration  information 
updates.  OLA  makes  VHS  copies  of  the  programs  available  to  community-based  organizations 
for  use  in  their  community  education  programs. 

OLA  produced  11  new  half-hour  programs  for  "Linea  Directa"  in  FY  1993  and  rebroadcast 
several  of  its  previously-produced  programs.  The  topics  explored  in  FY  1993  included  domestic 
violence,  the  parents'  role  in  education,  teen  pregnancy,  housing,  child  abuse,  and  immigration. 
"Linea  Directa"  also  produced  and  aired  two  programs  on  the  500th  Anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
Columbus  in  the  Americas.  Both  productions  featured  the  participation  of  a  nationally-recognized 
artist  and  scholar,  Arturo  Arias.  Production  of  the  programs  was  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the 
D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  The  programs  examined  the  origins  of  Latin 
American  cultures  and  the  effects  of  the  Conquest  on  those  cultures.  During  FY  1993,  OLA  also 
received  funding  from  the  Lottery  and  Charitable  Games  Board  to  support  the  production  of  a 
special  cultural  program,  in  which  Latino  actors  presented  poetry  by  leading  Latin  American  poets. 

In  response  to  community  concerns  regarding  spiritualists,  psychics,  palm  readers,  and 
the  marketing  of  their  services  to  low-income  Latinos,  OLA  staff  produced  a  "Linea  Directa" 
program  on  the  topic.  The  program  included  background  information  on  psychics  and  provided 
information  on  how  members  of  the  community  could  protect  themselves  from  fraud.  The 
Washington  Post  covered  the  program  in  a  front-page  article.  "Linea  Directa's"  fall  1993  series 
opened  with  three  programs  on  the  prevention  of  alcohol  and  substance  abuse.  These  programs 
were  produced  with  $30,000  in  funding  from  the  DC.  Department  of  Human  Services,  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Sen/ices  Administration,  and  were  developed  through  the  use  of  community  focus 
groups  to  identify  the  issues  related  to  substance  abuse  that  were  most  important  for  the  Latino 
community.  The  Department  of  Human  Services'  Agency  on  HIV/AIDS  awarded  OLA  S65,000 
during  FY  1993  to  develop  a  public  education  campaign  aimed  at  reducing  the  incidence  of  AIDS 
among  Latinos  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Work  begun  during  FY  1993  will  yield  an  even 
more  ambitious,  four-part  series  on  the  prevention  of  HIV/AIDS,  to  air  during  FY  1994. 

"Linea  Directa"  has  won  six  national  awards  for  excellence  since  the  series  began  airing 
in  1990.  In  FY  1993,  three  of  its  programs-on  domestic  \-iolence,  teen  pregnancy,  and  psychics- 
were  named  the  nation's  Best  Ethnic  Expression  Series  at  the  Hometown  Video  Festival  held  in 
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Atlanta,   Georgia.      The    Festival   is   tine   nation's   largest   and  oldest   competition   honoring 
achievement  in  local  cable  programming. 

OLA  also  publishes  a  bi-weekly,  bilingual  news  bulletin,  the  OLAGRAM.  The  bulletin 
contains  information  on  services  available,  upcoming  cultural  events,  funding  opportunities,  and 
job  openings  that  might  be  of  interest  to  the  community.  OLA  distributes  packets  of  the 
OLjAGRAM  to  community-based  organizations  and  they  in  turn  distribute  copies  to  their  clients 
and  staff.  The  OLjAGRAM  is  also  sent  to  over  530  businesses,  press  representatives, 
govemment  agencies,  and  individuals  interested  in  the  Latino  community. 

EXPANDING  ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  SERVICES 

D.C.  General  Reaches  Out  to  the  Latino  Community.  During  FY  1993,  DC.  General 
Hospital  implemented  a  new  recruitment  and  hiring  policy  to  improve  its  services  to  the  Latino 
community,  giving  preference  to  applicants  bilingual  in  Spanish  and  English.  OLA  assisted  D.C. 
General  in  publicizing  this  effort,  and  mailed  press  releases  to  Spanish-language  print,  radio  and 
television  reporters  urging  them  to  disseminate  information  about  the  job  opportunities. 

NIH-D.C.  Infant  Mortality  Initiative.  The  Department  of  Human  Services'  Commission 
of  Public  Health,  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs,  and  the  D.C.  Department  of  Corrections  make  up 
District  government's  team  collaborating  with  a  consortium  of  universities  and  hospitals  in  the 
development  of  research  and  demonstration  protocols  aimed  at  reducing  infant  mortality  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  project  is  supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  with  funds 
earmarked  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  reduce  infant  mortality  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  OLA  is 
receiving  funding  for  participating  in  the  planning  of  projects  and  protocols,  to  ensure  that  the 
initiative  takes  into  account  the  language  and  cultural  issues  affecting  the  delivery  of  services  to 
Latino  residents. 

School  Health  Physicals  Campaign.  District  of  Columbia  law  requires  that  all  children 
be  immunized  and  that  selected  age  groups  of  children  receive  physical  examinations  before 
enrolling  in  the  fall.  While  these  services  are  offered  to  low-income  District  residents  through  the 
Commission  of  Public  Health's  clinics,  they  have  been  under-utilized  by  low-income  Latino 
residents.  In  FY  1993,  OLA  worked  with  the  Commission  of  Public  Health  and  volunteers  on  a 
special  bilingual  school  health  physicals  campaign  at  four  neighborhood  clinics  during  August 
1993.  Pediatric  nurse  practitioners  were  assigned  to  each  clinic  to  provide  school  physicals  for 
Latino  children.  Volunteers  and  OLA  staff  also  served  as  interpreters  for  Latino  parents  as 
needed. 

Field  Supervision  forSoc  la  I  Work  Students.  Nowthat  OLA  employs  a  licensed  M.S.W., 
it  is  able  to  provide  field  supervision  for  first-year  masters  in  social  work  students  worthing  as 
interns  with  bilingual  community-based  organizations.  During  FY  1993  an  intem  from  Catholic 
University's  School  of  Social  Wori<  began  her  work  at  Mary's  Center  for  Maternal  and  Child 
Health,  with  field  supervision  by  OLA's  Health  and  Human  Services  Specialist. 

Licensing  of  Foreign-Trained  Health  Professionals.  National  Association  of  Latino 
Health  Professionals.  In  FY  1993,  OLA  began  working  with  the  National  Association  of  Latino 
Health   Professionals,   the   DC.   Department  of  Consumer  and   Regulatory  Affairs,   the   D.C. 
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Commission  of  Public  Health  and  the  D.C.  Department  of  Employment  Services  to  explore  options 
for  expediting  the  entry  of  foreign-trained  health  care  workers  into  the  health  care  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

SUMMER  YOUTH  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM 

A  number  of  immigrant  youth  are  not  eligible  for  the  city's  federally-funded  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program,  yet  they  have  the  same  needs  for  structured  and  productive  summer 
leaming  activities.  Building  on  a  similar  project  carried  out  in  FY  1992,  the  Department  of 
Employment  Services  and  OLA  collaborated  to  sponsor  a  Summer  Youth  Enrichment  Program 
for  immigrant  youth  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  were  not  eligible  for  traditional  youth 
employment  programs.  OLA  administered  the  competitive  grants  project,  which  resulted  in  the 
award  of  three  grants  to  community  agencies  that  involved  261  immigrant  youth  in  a  wide  range 
of  educational  and  community  service  activities  -  along  vkrith  tutoring  and  English  classes  - 
geared  to  helping  them  develop  the  skills  to  succeed  in  their  new  lives  in  this  country.  While  the 
majority  of  participants  were  Spanish  speaking  youth  from  Central  America,  young  people  from 
the  Philippines,  Jamaica,  Vietnam,  Haiti,  Ethiopia,  Senegal,  South  Africa,  Ghana,  Rumania, 
Canada,  Malaysia  and  Somalia  were  also  involved.  A  one-day  Summer  Youth  Enrichment 
Conference  for  participants  at  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  brought  the  project  to  a 
close.  Immigrant  students  enrolled  in  the  University  described  how  they  had  managed  to  pursue 
higher  education.  Other  conference  speakers  included  successful  immigrant  adults  who  spoke 
about  their  lives  and  how  they  had  overcome  barriers  to  success. 

TRANSLATION  SERVICES 

The  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  is  the  District  government's  official  translator.  It  employs  a 
full-time  professional  to  write  and  edit  OLA's  Spanish-language  materials  and  to  produce 
translations  for  other  agencies.  OU\'s  top  priority  is  to  assist  government  agencies  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bilingual  Translation  Services  Act  of  1977,  D.C.  Law 
2-31,  translating  into  Spanish  government  informational  publications,  application  forms,  signs,  and 
other  materials  related  to  increasing  access  to  services.  In  addition,  whenever  possible,  OLA  also 
helps  private-sector  organizations  reach  out  to  the  Latino  community.  In  Fiscal  Year  1993,  OLA 
completed  317  translation  projects,  totalling  1380  pages,  for  the  following  District  government 
agencies  and  community  organizations: 

Government  Agencies 

Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics 

DC.  Carnival  Committee 

DC.  Commission  on  Latino  Community  Development 

DC.  Committee  to  Promote  Washington 

D.C.  Energy  Office 

D.C.  Office  of  Personnel: 

Office  of  the  Director 

Job  Information  Center 
D.C.  Public  Schools: 

Wilson  High  School 
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Garrison  School  Migrant  Education  Program 
State  Office,  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
Civilian  Complaint  and  Review  Board 
Department  of  Corrections:  Office  of  Educational  Services 

Department  of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs:    Service  Facility  Regulation  Administration 
Department  of  Employment  Services: 

Office  of  Unemployment  Compensation 
Office  of  Employment  Information 
Public  Infonmation  Office 
Latino  Employment  Services  Center 
Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Department  of  Human  Rights  and  Minority   Business  Development 

Office  of  Investigations  and  Compliance 
Department  of  Human  Services: 
Office  of  the  Director 
WIC  State  Agency 
Commission  on  Social  Services: 

Mental  Retardation  and  Developmental  Disabilities  Administration, 

Bureau  of  Community  Services,  Division  of  Information  Systems 
Bilingual  Health  Access  Project 
Commission  of  Public  Health: 

D.C.  General  Hospital,  Department  of  Pediatrics 
Office  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Services  Administration 
Ambulatory   Health  Care  Administration 
Preventive  Health  Services  Administration 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services: 
Multicultural  Services  Division 
Child  and  Youth  Services  Administration 
Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing 
Department  of  Public  Works: 

Bureau  of  Parking  Services,  Abandoned  and  Junk  Vehicle  Division 
Public  Infonnation  Office 
Department  of  Recreation  and  Parks: 
Office  of  the  Director 
Public  Information  Office 
District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court:    Executive  Office 
Housing  Finance  Agency 
Mayor's  Empowerment  Center  #1 
Mayor's  Youth  Initiatives  Office 
Metropolitan  Police  Department: 

Office  of  Community  Services 
Planning  and  Research  Division 
Technical  Services  Bureau 
Public   Information  Office 
Third  District  Headquarters 
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Metropolitan  Police  Department  (continued) 

Fourth  District   Headquarters 

Sex  Offense  Branch 
Office  of  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions 
Office  of  Constituent  Services 
Office  of  Councilmember  James  Nathanson 
Office  of  International  Business 
Office  of  Planning 
Office  on  Aging 
Public  Service  Commission 

University  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Cooperative  Extension  Sen^ice 
Washington  Metro  Area  Transit  Authority 

Community-based  agencies 

Alianza  Project 

Alice  Hamilton  Occupational  Health  Center 

DC.  Center  for  Independent  Living 

East  of  the  River  Clinic 

Latin  American  Youth  Center 

Mary's  Center  for  Maternal  and  Child  Care,  Inc. 

Washington  Inner  City  Self  Help  (WISH) 

Whitman-Walker  Clinic,  Inc. 

Other  Organizations 

Chartered  Health  Plan 

Embassy  of  Mexico 

MayaTech  Corporation 

RESNA  Project 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
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CONCLUSION 

FY  1993  saw  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  part  of  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  to  reach  out  to 
the  Latino  community,  in  a  consistent  manner,  to  involve  its  members  in  the  activities  of  the  office 
and  to  provide  the  information  necessary  for  the  Latino  community  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  community. 

In  particular,  OLA  has  focused  on  strengthening  the  infrastructure  of  the  community-based 
organizations  that  help  government  serve  the  residents  of  the  District. 

We  have  also  talked  and  met  extensively  with  directors  of  government  agencies,  keeping  them 
briefed  on  OLA's  activities  and  discussing  strategies  for  improving  the  delivery  of  services  to 
Latino  residents  within  existing  resources. 

When  the  legislation  that  created  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  in  1976  was  passed,  no  one  could 
have  envisioned  the  size  or  diversity  of  the  Latino  community  we  find  in  the  city  today,  nor  the 
budgetary  challenges  the  District  is  facing  in  the  90's.  Both  the  growth  of  the  community,  and  the 
financial  constraints,  have  moved  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  to  work  even  more  creatively  in  FY 
1993  to  continue  successfully  carrying  out  its  mandate,  as  is  evidenced  by  this  report. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Aviles,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony 
today. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  Congressman  Richardson  from  New 
Mexico  was  here  this  morning  talking  about  this  same  issue,  so  you 
do  have  some  support. 

Mr.  Aviles.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  June  14,  1994. 
AVAILABILITY  OF  BUDGET  DOCUMENTS  TO  PUBLIC 

WITNESS 

BRIAN  P.  MOORE,  CHAIR,  D.C.  BUDGET  COMMITTEE,  D.C.  FEDERATION 
OF  CIVIC  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

Mr.  DixON.  Next  we  have  Mr.  Brian  Moore. 

Mr.  Moore,  you  are  with  the  D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associa- 
tions? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  You  have  testified  here  before. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Right. 

Mr.  DrxON.  We  are  trying  to  allot  everyone  five  minutes.  I  have 
your  written  testimony  and  it  will  be  inserted  into  the  record  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  MoORE.  Thank  you. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  BRIAN  P.  MOORE 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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OFFICERS  1993 

Thomas  J   Houston 
PresMJcw 


D.C.  FEDERATION  OF  CIVIC  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  4549  •  Washington.  D.C.  20017 

June  14,  1994 
Honorable  Julian  Dixon,  Chairman 
Joint  Public  Hearing  on  DC  Budget 
U.S.  Capital 
Washington,  DC 

Honorable  Chairman  Dixon  and  Committee  Members: 


Helen  W  Talley 
Firsi  Vice  President 


Reba  M-  Diggs 
SecofMl  Vice  Plesidcm 


Thank  you  for  t}ie  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress.  The  DC  Federation  once  again 
reluctantly  appears  before  you  regarding  the  District 
budgetary  process. 


Adolphe  J  Edwards 
Third  Vice  President 


Roiuiie  L  Edwards 
Recording  Secielarv 


I  appear  before  you  today  only  to  reiterate  on  behalf  of 
the  DC  Federation  of  Civic  Associations  the  same  message  we 
have  been  testifying  to  before  your  Committee  since  at  least 
February  of  1992. 


DonsJohnson  We  wish  to  register  our  strong  disagreement  over  the  DC 

Asasimi  Recoriinf  secreury  Budget  process,  the  limited  amount  of  review  time  and  the 
unavailability  of  adequate  documents/information  to  the  cit- 
izens in  order  to  conduct  a  responsible  and  informed  analysis. 


Cynthia  A.  Greene 
Cooespooding  Secretar> 


Richard  SoWell 
Assisunt  Corresponding 


Marcus  Talley 
Treasurer 


Malthew  Ellis.  Jr 
Financial  Secrelais 


Grcgo^^  R   Ne* 

Vcluvisi 


Oscar  S.  Gray.  Es*). 
ParliaiTKntanan 


Simon  L.  Cam.  Es<l. 
Sergeani-ai-Arms 


Attached  are  a  set  of  five  oi-  six  statements,  written  in 
Secretary  both  1992  and  1993,  demonstrating  historically  our  strong 
criticism  of  the  process.  We  have  conveyed  to  both  your  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  and  to  the  District  of  Colombia 
Council  and  Mayoi  our  concerns,  criticisms  and  recommendations 
for  an  improved  budgetary  process. 

Despite  our  pleas,  we  feel  both  ttie  Mayor  and  Council 
just  do  not  listen  to  the  citizens.  This  yeai-,  once  again, 
the  proposed  budget  was  made  available  to  the  citizens  on  the 
same  day  that  hearings  were  begun  for  t  lie  District  agency 
heads.  We  have  repeatedly  requested  a  50-day  review  period 
for  citizens,  piior  to  any  public  hearings,  to  allow  citizens 
to  act  in  a  more  thorough  and  responsible  manner,  but  have 
been  thwarted  for  at  least  the  pio\ ious  three  years. 


With  the  woisening  financial  problems  of  the  District  we 
ti-ust  that  our  voice  now  will  carry  more  credibility.  We  hope 
that  Congress  will  urge  both  the  DC  legislative  and  executive 
Viraiiches  to  be  more  responsive  for  next  year's  budgetary 
process,  and  tliat  Congress  will  enact  legislation  to  allow  for 
more  DC  citizen  participation  far  its  proposed  budgets  in  a 
timely  and  responsible  fashioijy   Tliank  y;?\i  . 


:  i  nee rely  , 


Brian 


Moore,  Cliai/,  DC  Budget  Committee 


84-522  O  -  94  -  1 2 
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D.C.  FEDERATION  OF  CFVIC  ASSOCIATIONS.  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  4549 
Washington,  D.C.  20017 


OMicers  1992 

Sheila  Hatier  Gray.  MO 

PrtstOtnt 

Thomas  J   Houston 

Fni  VK*  PnfOtnt 

Helen  W.  Talley 

Sacotxl  vc»  Pnvavu 

Col  George  Haley 

Tttua  VCB  PntiOtnl 

Emanuel  D  Chatman.  Ed. 

et^cotang  sectary 

Hichara  L  SoWell 

AMmani  fl^ccanfl  S»cntmrf 

Cynthia  A  Greene 

Cofnioono^  Secnttrr 

Lenore  Len 
Reba  Oiggs 

Tnmfwr 

Aaolph  J   Edwards 

fmvKJ*'  S4cm»ry 

Gregory  R    New 
Oscar  S  Gray.  Esq 

Pt/WfMflrsn«.> 

Simon  L  Cam.  Esq 


February  12,  1992 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  DC  FEDERATION  OF  CIVIC  ASSOCIATIONS  ON  THE 
1993  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PROPOSED  BUDCKT 

It  is  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  all  concerned  citizens  participate  in  the  establishment 
of  the  city's  annual  budget.  And  that  it  be  done  in  a  timely, 
efficient,  thorough  and  responsible  manner. 

However,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  DC  Budget  for  1993  was 
released  last  Friday  afternoon,  February  7th,  and  actually  not 
available  to  the  general  public  until  Monday,  February  10th, 

And  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
available  DC  Budget  documents  to  the  public  (in  fact  Volume 
one  has  already  run  out); 

And  in  light  of  the  fact  that  budget  hearings  began  on 
Tuesday,  February  11th,  in  reality,  the  second  day  of  budget 
copies  availability, 

And  that  the  hearings  are  scheduled  to  conclude  on  February 
28th,  approximately  17  days  after  initial  release, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  DC  Federation  of  Civic  Associations 
hereby  protests  the  limited  number  of  documents  available  to 
the  public, 


Protests  the  scheduling  of  hearings  simultaneous  with  the 
release  of  documents,  and  hereby  strongly  protests  the  short 
17-day  period  for  citizen  review  and  input. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  DC  Federation  hereby  calls 
upon  the  District  Council,  and  the  District  Mayor,  to  make 
available  the  necessary  amount  of  budget  docunents  to  the 
public,  that  they  postpone  the  public  hearings  thirty  days 
hence  (i.e.  beginning  March  11th)  and  ending  after  holding  a 
sufficient  and  responsible  number  of  public  hearings  to 
adequately  enable  the  general  public  to  responsibly  review  and 
provide  their  important,  necessary  and  well  thought-out  input. 

For  the  City  Council  and  Mayor  to  proceed  ahead  with  the  '93 
District  budget  hearings,  as  presently  conducted,  would  be 
irresponsible,  undemocratic,  and  a  clear  indication  of  their 
desire  to  stifle  and  control  responsible  citizen  input. 
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D.C.  FEDERATION  OF  CIVIC  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  4549 
Washington,  D.C.  20017 


Officers  1992 

Sneiia  Hatler  Gray   M  D. 


Thomas  J   Houston 

f  irsf  VKe  Pnsxient 

Helen  W   Taiiey 
Col  George  Haley 

Tfwa  VKt  fnsiaem 

Emanuet  0  Chatman.  Ed 

RectxOng  Secretary 

Richara  L   SoWeil 

Atsttfdi;  RecorOng  S«Cr»t»ry 

Cynihia  A   Greene 
Lenofe  Len 

Assitanf  Oyresoonong  Secmvy 

ReDa  Diggs 
Adolph  J    Edwards 

f^xancjai  Secmanr 

Gregory  R   New 
Oscar  S   Gray,  Esq 
Simon  L  Cam.  Esq 

Sergea^ '  — a  i — Amis 


STATEMENT   ON   TH"   DISTRICT   B'JDGKT   FHR  199r^-Q?   PY 
THE  DC  FEDERATION  OF  CIVIC  ASSQCIATIGNS 

Presented   to   the   District   of   Columbia   Council's 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  February  28.  1932 


Chairman  Wilson  and  Council  members,  the  DC  Federa- 
tion of  Civic  AsEociations  vehems-ntly  condenne  the 
present  District  budgetary  process  because  of  its  failure 
to  provide  sufficient  budget  documents  and  for  the  ex- 
tremely tight  time  constraints  imposed  on  the  citizenry. 
To  responsibly  review.  assess  and  develop  testimony 
within  the  two-week  time  constraint  period  is  unrealistic 
and  imposes  unrealistic  burdens  on  the  citizens. 

The  process,  in  effect,  pits  one  group  of  citizens 
against  another  over  a  shrinking  budget,  and  the  common 
good  suffers.  The  Federation  was  forced  with  the 
decision  to  either  participate  in  what  in  effect  has 
become  a  "pork-barreling"  exercise,  or  to  stand  its 
ground  and  challenge  such  an  unfair  process  that  is 
ultimately  doomed  for  failure. 

Because   of    these   serious    limitations,   we  are 

reluctantly   faced  with   no  other   alternative   than,  upon 

conducting  our  assessment   in  a  thorough  fashion,  to  take 
our  presentation  to  Congress  for  public  testimony. 


In  addition,  the  budget 
beyond   the   presentation   of 


errs  in  that  it   does  not  go 
actuals   and   revised  total 


dollars  of  the   previous  year  when  comparing  its   proposed 
'93   figures.    There 
demonstrating  the 


IS 


no 


indication  in  the  budget 
success  or  failure  of  each  department's 
annual  goals  and  objectives.  nor  of  its  performance  in 
the  previous  year.  Any  average  business  in  the  United 
States  would  not  survive  without  defining  such  activities 
and  demonstrating  such  performance  comparisons. 


What  did  we  get  for  our  money,  how  was  the 
performance  compared  to  that  planned  for  the  previous 
year.  Not  only  does  the  large  amount  of  money  involved 
demand  greater  responsability ,  but  public  officials 
should  be  held  to  a  higher  level  of  accountability  as 
well.  One  way  to  do  that  is  to  demonstrate  what  did  we 
get  for  our  money.  Just  by  appropriating  certain  amounts 
of  money,  as  you  well  know,  does  not  accomplish  that.  The 
measure  of  success  for  each  department,  in  the  eyes  of 
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D.C.  FEDERATION  OF  CIVIC  A^OCIATIONS,  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  4549 
Washington,  D.C.  20017 


Officers  1992 

Sheila  Hatlef  Gray.  M.D. 

Thomas  J   Houston 

fmt  Vice  rvssidtofir 

Helen  W  Talley 

Secana  Vict  PrtvOV 

Col  George  Haley 

Tr^ira  Vice  fniKJtrn 

Emanuel  D  Chatman.  Ed 
Richard  L   SoWeii 

Jkttnitnt  Affcording  S«c/*raO' 

Cynthia  A  Greene 

Cotrttooaifig  5«c/«'*^ 
Lenore  Len 

AtUtltr"  CoTeioonO'ng  Stcrwivy 

Reba  Diggs 
Adoiph  J   Edwards 

f>n«nci«'  Secittiy 

Gregory  R    New 
Oscar  S  Gray.  Esq 


Simon  L  Cam.  Esq 


the  Federation,  is  the  agency's  performance,  quantified 
and  demonstrated,  for  the  common  good.  There  is  no 
tangible  evidence  in  this  budget  which  demonstrates  that 
fact.  If  government  continues  to  work  in  this  fashion  it 
is  doomed  to  failure. 

For  the  future,  the  DC  Federation  of  Civic  Associa- 
tions urges  the  District  Council  to  legislate  that  the 
District's  annual  budget  be  ready  in  a  more  timely  man- 
ner. In  effect,  this  means  it  should  be  made  formally 
available,  by  statute,  to  the  citizens  at  least  30,  and 
preferably  60  days,  prior  to  initiating  public  hearings. 

Second,  that  an  adequate  and  sufficient  supplies  of 
budget  copies  be  available  to  the  above  mentioned  groups 
and  general  public  for  their  scrutiny. 

Third,  the  Federation  is  opposed  to  the  past  custom 
of  allocating  taxpayer  funds  indirectly  for  special  in- 
terests. Further,  we  are  also  opposed  to  legislative  in- 
fluence on  any  government  agency  with  regard  to  favoring 
outside  private  companies  without  necessary  and  adequate 
public  review.  No  city  contracts  should  be  executed 
without  review  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 


Fourth,  while 
fie  suggestions  on 
the  US  Congress  in 
we  will  indicate  to 
tant  issues  and  ma 
taking  positions  no 
city  workers,  taxat 
tive,  privatizatio 
consumer  and  regula 
areas  (especially  i 
the  non-funding  of 


the  Federation   wil 

the  proposed   1993 

a  more  timely  and 

you  what   we  cons 

jor  areas   of  citiz 

w)  :    DC  Public  Sch 

ion  policies,   the 

n  of   District   Ser 

tory  affairs  enforc 
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some  existing  proje 


1  present  its  speci- 
budget  directly  to 
responsible  manner, 
ider  are  the  impcr- 
en  concern  (without 
ools,  downsizing  of 
crime/youth  initia- 
vices,  contracting, 
ement,  prioritizing 
ival  services),  and 
cts  . 


Once 

again , 
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All  of  this 

serious 
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assess  the  worth  of 
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budget  on  the  city's 
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imately  dooms  the 
common  good . 


Brian  P.  Moore,  Chairman,  District  Budget  Committee 
For  Sheila  Hafter  Gray,  M.D.,  President 
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COUNCIL  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20004 


28  February  1992 


Mr.  Brian  P.  Moore 

Chairman,  Budget  Committee 

D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  4549 

Washington,  D.C.  20017 

Dear  Mr.  Moore: 

I  appreciate  your  sharing  the  resolution  of  the  D.C.  Federation  of 
Civic  Associations  with  me.  I  agree  with  the  resolution:  there  is 
not  enough  time  to  review  and  comment  on  the  budget.  We  certainly 
sympathize  with  the  pressure  that  the  public  is  under,  for  we 
suffer  from  the  same  time  constraints.  While  some  adjustment  may 
be  possible  in  the  Council's  hearing  and  markup  schedule,  I  am 
convinced  the  main  problem  lies  with  the  Charter  and  the  mandated 
Congressional  budget  review. 

Sec.  446  of  the  Charter  prohibits  the  District  from  spending  funds 
unless  the  expenditures  have  been  approved  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
The  annual  appropriation  acts  require  the  District  budget  to  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  April  15th  of  each  year.  Sec.  446  also 
gives  the  Council  50  days  to  review  and  act  on  the  budget  that  the 
Mayor  transmits. 

In  this  short  period,  the  Council  must  conduct  its  own  review  of  a 
very  complicated  budget  of  almost  $5  billion,  hold  hearings  on  that 
budget,  develop  alternatives,  reach  agreement  within  and  among  the 
standing  committees,  write  and  revise  detailed  committee  reports, 
revise  the  appropriation  language  in  two  separate  budget  acts,  and 
write  two  budget  reports.  All  appropriation  language  must  be 
carefully  reviewed,  and  then  sent  to  the  Mayor  for  her  action. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  other  legislation  supporting  the  budget 
acts  can  be  voted  on  after  those  acts  are  approved,  the  same  amount 
of  work  is  needed  on  all  the  supporting  revenue  proposals  and  other 
statutory  changes.  The  legal  language  must  be  reviewed  in  minute 
detail  before  the  Council  adopts  the  budget. 

Most  legislatures  have  much  more  time  to  review  and  adopt  their 
governments'  budgets.  The  Congress,  which  does  not  review  our 
revenue  legislation  as  part  of  the  budget  process,  gives  itself 
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usually  until  their  summer  recess  to  take  final  action  on  the 
District's  budget--or  up  to  3  1/2  months.  In  fact,  one  way  to 
revamp  this  very  crowded  budget  calendar  and  give  both  the  citizens 
and  their  local  elected  officials  more  time  would  be  to  remove  the 
Congress  from  detailed  budget  review.  Last  year  I  testified  in 
support  of  H.R.  3  581  that  would  grant  the  District  budget  autonomy 
and  would  permit  the  District  to  establish  a  more  reasonable 
schedule. 

Your  federation's  resolution  protests  the  availability  of  budget 
documents.  I  too  am  concerned  that  sufficient  copies  of  the  budget 
were  not  immediately  available  for  the  public  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  7th  when  the  budget  was  released  to  the  press.  Even  though  the 
Council  passed  a  resolution  requiring  a  February  7th  transmittal  of 
the  budget,  we  are  still  receiving  required  budget  documents.  I  am 
seeking  an  explanation  of  this  matter,  and  I  suggest  you  also 
direct  your  views  to  the  Executive  which  controls  the  timing  of 
budget  production  and  the  amount  of  printing. 

The  missing  documents  and  draft  legislation  aggravate  an  already 
difficult  task.  As  I  write  this  letter,  the  Executive  has  not  yet 
transmitted  all  the  tax  and  other  legislation  supporting  the  budget 
proposals .  You  can  imagine  the  hardship  the  delay  presents  both 
the  public  and  the  Council.  To  allow  the  public  a  few  days  to 
study  the  legislation,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  hearing  on  the 
revenue  package,  slated  for  Tuesday,  February  25,  must  be  continued 
for  public  witnesses  at  7:30  p.m.,  Friday,  February  28.  For 
legislation  that  is  transmitted  after  today,  yet  another  public 
hearing  will  have  to  be  scheduled.  In  addition,  I  have  already 
requested  the  Council  Secretary  to  keep  the  hearing  record  open 
until  March  6,  1992,  and  will  extend  the  deadline  further  if 
necessary. 

Although  we  have  very  little  maneuvering  room,  we  will  do  our  best 
to  accommodate  everyone's  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  budget  this 
year.  I  will  also  keep  in  mind  the  points  made  in  your  resolution 
and  will  see  if  we  can  provide  a  few  more  days  in  future  budget 
cycles  for  public  review  prior  to  the  hearings. 


cerely^-^ 


.^^isaW^^ 


irman 


JAW/csm/CSM 
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DC  FEDERATION  OF  CIVIC  ASSOCIATIONS 

P.O.  Box  4549 

Washington,  D.C.  20017 

(202)  863-9072 

May  19,  1992 

STATEMENT  AT  A  JOINT  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1993.  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATION, 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  AND  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA.  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Good  afternoon,  Chairman  Jamie  Whitten,  and  Sub-Committee 
Chairmen  Senator  Brock  Adams  and  Congressman  Ronald  Dellums  and 
Committee  members.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  Joint  Committee  Hearing. 

My  name  is  Brian  Moore,  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  DC  Budget 
Committee  for  the  DC  Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  an  umbrella 
organization  of  59  civic  organizations  made  up  of  citizen  volun- 
teers throughout  the  numerous  communities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Federation  has  been  in  operation  on  behalf  of 
citizens'  interests  for  over  66  years. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  on  behalf  of  our  President,  Sheila  Gray, 
M.D.,  and  the  Federation's  Executive  Committee,  as  well  as  our 
overall  membership. 

Members  of  the  Federation's  DC  Budget  Committee  members 
inc lude : 

Robert  Brannon  B.  Harold  Smith 

Adolph  J.  Edwards  Romaine  B.  Thomas 

Lenore  Len  Brian  Moore,  Chr. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  recognize  that  we  are 
not  experts  in  financial  matters  and  budgetary  processes,  especial- 
ly when  it  comes  to  such  a  significant  amount  of  money  as  the  Dis- 
trict's official  $3.6  billion  proposed  1993  operating  budget,  and 
as  high  as  $4.7  billion  when  you  include  the  additional  federal 
grants  and  program  monies  as  well. 

In  addition  to  wading  through  the  vast  numbers  and  numerous 
agencies  of  the  two  sets  of  9-volume  documents  (totaling  18 
publications),  our  committee  also  acknowledges  the  difficulty  in 
properly  analyzing,  interpreting  and  just  plain  understanding  what 
all  the  figures  meant  and  how  they  would  impact  upon  the  city  and 
its  populace. 
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Recognizing  the  herculean  task  before  us,  we  chose  to  seek 
outside  professional  advice  from  individuals,  organizations  and 
groups  not  directly  impacted  or  associated  in  anyway  with  the  DC 
government  budget.  This  included  private  sector  companies, 
institutes,  foundations,  academicians,  retired  federal  government 
analysts,  and  business  groups.  This  process  is  still  ongoing,  and 
we  hope  to  present  an  even  more  revised  and  in-depth  statement  by 
your  June  9,  1992  deadline. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  this  year's  budget  was  the  first  complete 
program  offered  by  our  elected  officials  following  a  transitory 
phase  initially,  our  Federation  reluctantly  decided  not  to 
participate  in  the  District  of  Columbia's  budgetary  process  because 
of  the  shortage  and  unavailability  of  adequate  budget  documents  and 
the  inadequate  time  frame  available  for  responsible  evaluation.  In 
effect,  while  we  are  strong  supporters  of  "Home  Rule,"  we  very 
reluctantly  are  forced  to  testify  before  your  committee  in  order  to 
adequately  convey  our  concerns  and  to  perform  a  responsible 
evaluation  of  the  1993  DC  budgetary  numbers  proposed. 

However,  we  are  putting  part  of  the  blame  on  the  United  States 
Congress  and  its  extremely  lengthy  budgetary  process.  While  not 
absolving  our  District  government  of  its  limitations  in  this 
budgetary  process,  we  feel  your  legislated  requirements 
inadvertently  imposes  some  burdens  on  the  Mayor  and  Council's 
efforts,  and  a  resulting  much  harsher  burden  on  the  citizenry 
because  of  the  congressional  time-constraints  and  difficult  local 
budget  content. 

The  irony  of  the  this  situation,  is  that  the  Federation 
supports  the  Rivlin  Commission's  recommendation  of  an  even  shorter 
time  frame  of  budgeting.  However,  the  citizens  need  some  kind  of 
assurances  that  citizens  will  still  be  able  to  have  a  vital 
participatory  role  in  the  entire  process  as  well;  but  the  present 
time  constraints  imposed  make  that  difficult. 

In  addition,  the  budget  errs  in  that  it  does  not  go  beyond  the 
presentation  of  actuals  and  revised  total  dollars  of  the  previous 
year  or  two  when  comparing  its  proposed  '93  figures.  There  is  no 
indication  in  the  budget  indicating  each  agency's  objectives, 
demonstrating  the  success  or  failure  of  each  department's  annual 
goals  and  objectives,  nor  of  its  quantifiable  performance  in  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  Irving  Lewis,  retired  federal  government  budget  analyst, 
advised  us  that  the  DC  Budget  does  not  have  enough  "measures  of 
programs"  along  with  "indicators  of  performance,"  in  order  to 
properly  evaluate  the  value  and  merit  of  the  budget.  He  says  that 
budget  increases  should  be  based  on  performance  results  and  not  on 
incremental  inflationary  measurements.  For  example,  infant 
mortality  and  crime  reduction,  just  to  name  two,  should  be  given 
quantifiable  objective  numbers  to  measure  our  efforts.   And  the 
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goals  should  be  to  reduce,  not  increase  these  statistics.  Too  many 
times  traditional  budgeting  analysts  justify  their  inflationary 
requests  by  showing  increases  in  numbers  (i.e.  increase  in  more 
expensive  hospitalization,  higher  uses  of  institutional  care  versus 
preventive  medicine,  pre-natal  care,  immunizations,  etc.). 

In  our  discussions  with  Harry  Hatry  of  the  Urban  Institute. 
Philip  Deerborn  of  the  Greater  Washington  Research  Center.  Garry 
Curtis  of  the  Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  review  of 
documents  provided  by  both  the  Rivlin  Commission  and  the  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION,  all  individuals  and  entities 
promote   and  urge   the  wider  use   of   performance  monitoring   in 

budgeting.    The  Federation  supports  this  concept  and  approach 

urging  that  questions  be  asked  like  what  do  we  want  the  monies  for 
and  are  we  getting  our  "value  for  the  money  expended?" 

Any  average  business  in  the  United  States  would  not  survive 
without  defining  such  activities  and  demonstrating  such  performance 
comparisons.  The  budgetary  process,  without  any  quantifiable 
indices,  if  effect,  pits  one  group  of  citizens  against  another, 
depending  on  the  agency's  services,  and  in  light  of  a  shrinking 
budget,  with  the  result  that  the  common  good  suffers. 

The  Federation  endorses  the  Mayor/Council's  budget  priorities, 
but  now  needs  to  demonstrate  that  the  budgetary  numbers  and 
performance  goals  reflect  their  preferences. 


Mr.  Zwick  also  urged,  just  as  Mr.  Lewis  did,  that  the  budget 
ought  to  reflect  goals  and  performance  measuring.  He  said  we  need 
a  results  oriented  program.  What  are  we  trying  to  achieve?  There 
is  a  need  to  put  more  of  an  emphasis  on  quantifying  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  goals  and  infant  mortality  reduction  from  say 
20.2  down  to  18.3.  Zwick  urged  the  District  to  utilize  an  HHS 
publication  called,  "Healthy  People,  2000,"  in  which  objectives  are 
set  nationwide.  The  District  cannot  expect  to  meet  the  national 
goal  of  7.3  in  infant  mortality,  but  it  can  target  a  lower  rate 
from  its  present  level. 

Mr.  Zwick  even  cautioned  that  the  District  is  starting  late  in 
its  budget  priorities  in  putting  a  heavy  emphasis  on  teens,  much 
less  adults.   Ages  10-14  is  even  late  and  questionable  when  there 
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are  no  apparent  increases  in  maternal  and  child  aid,  small  increase 
in  nutrition,  and  hardly  a  mention  of  addressing  the  tuberculosis 
problem.  Possibly,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  budget  analysts  have 
not  caught  up  with  the  Mayor  and  Council's  words.  Performance 
budgeting  would  assure  that  that  problem  would  not  arise. 

Mr.  Zwick  questions  whether  more  nurses  in  schools,  higher 
numbers  of  patient  visits,  higher  utilization  of  DC  General 
Hospital  or  St.  Elizabeth  reflects  making  the  District  healthier  or 
just  the  inappropriate  use  of  money  whose  dollar  value  is  not  being 
maximized.  The  problems  are  very  clear,  according  to  Zwick.  The 
issue  of  spending  more  money  on  St.  Elizabeth's,  DC  General 
Hospital,  housing,  the  law  school  and  summer  employment  programs, 
to  name  a  few,  he  also  questions.  AIDS  treatment  and  prescription 
drugs  versus  AIDS  education  and  research  is  also  challenged  in 
light  of  maximizing  our  limited  dollars. 

The  District  Budget,  not  the  narrative,  according  to  Mr. 
Zwick,  reflects  a  mentality  of  trying  to  catch  up  or  put  out  fires 
as  opposed  to  prevention,  education,  investment  for  the  future  and 
wellness  care. 

Another  expert  applauds  the  District's  effort  in  balancing  the 
budget  and  making  some  budget  reductions,  but  questions  how 
substantive  they  are  in  the  long  run.  The  final  budget  is  balanced 
almost  entirely  by  tax  increases  and  by  foregoing  employee  pay. 
How  long  can  that  type  of  budgeting  continue? 

Some  of  the  experts  feel  the  budget  reflects  an  effort  at 
nibbling  at  the  edges,  while  problems  go  unresolved.  The  proposed 
budget  does  not  adequately  indicate  how  we  are  going  to  confront 
the  problems  ahead.  We  may  have  to  take  the  position  of  other 
cities,  from  our  discussions  with  the  above  experts,  which  have  bit 
the  bullet  and  stopped  financing  certain  services  (an  example,  and 
just  an  example,  would  be  the  housing  programs  in  Detroit  and  San 
Antonio).  The  District  cannot  broaden  its  tax  base  much  more, 
other  that  in  the  area  of  corporate  disclosures  for  companies  in 
the  District.  The  experts  say  that  we  cannot  expect  many  District 
employees,  and  some  city  services,  to  bear  more  years  of  no  pay 
increases  or  limited  funding  either.  There  is  eventually  going  to 
have  to  be  a  breaking  point,  and  something  is  going  to  have  to 
give.  Some  agencies  are  going  to  have  to  lose  out  if  the  District 
is  going  to  survive. 

The  combination  of  an  unintelligible  and  complex  budget,  the 
lack  of  appropriate  time  and  performance  budgeting  and  the  failure 
to  include  all  funds  in  the  budget  process  create  a  difficult 
environment  for  the  average  citizen  to  properly  evaluate  its  city's 
financial  health.  The  Federation  urges  a  simplification  of  the 
budgetary  process,  a  shorter  time  frame,  the  use  of  measurement 
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indicators  and  performance  programming,  assurances  for  citizen 
participation  and  the  need  for  leadership  in  making  hard  decisions, 
both  from  the  Mayor  and  Council,  and  with  Congress  under  our 
present  arrangement. 

It  should  be  clear  to  anyone  reviewing  the  budget,  even  to  the 
average  citizen,  what  we  are  receiving  for  our  money  and  how  was 
each  agency's  performance  compared  to  that  planned  and  projected 
for  the  previous  year.  The  measure  of  success  for  each 
department,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Federation,  is  each  department's 
performance,  quantified  and  demonstrated,  for  the  common  good. 
There  is  no  tangible  evidence  in  this  budget  which  demonstrates 
that  fact.  If  government  continues  to  work  in  this  fashion  it  is 
doomed  to  failure. 

Not  only  does  the  large  amount  of  money  involved  demand 
greater  accountability,  but  public  officials  should  be  held  to  a 
higher  level  of  accountability  as  well.  Program  or  Performance 
budgeting,  as  opposed  to  incremental  budgeting,  achieves  that  end. 
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April  1,  1993 
Honorable 

Delegate  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20015 

Dear  Delegate  Holmes: 

The  D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  Inc.  requests 

that  you  propose  to  the  U.S.  Congress  to  enact  new  Home  Rule 

legislation  restructuring  the  budgetary  process  and  procedures 

°and   to  establish  new   requirements   for  greater   citizen's 

participation. 

The  Federation  condemns  the  present  process  because  of 
its  failure  to  provide  sufficient  budgetary  documents  and 
budget  information,  in  a  timely  manner,  and  for  the  extremely 
tight  time  constraints  imposed  on  the  citizenry  to  evaluate 
the  documents.  To  assume  that  svich  a  complex  and  large  budget 
can  be  evaluated  with  the  present  information,  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time,  is  unrealistic.  And  it  imposes  unfair  burdens 
on  the  citizens  as  well. 

This  year,  in  response  to  our  testimony  and  requests  in 
1992,  a  preliminary  effort  was  made  by  this  administration  to 
involve  taxpayers  in  the  process.  At  least,  there  were  commu- 
nity meetings  whereby  interested  parties  could  express  their 
views.  We  realize,  though,  that  this  involvement  was  limited. 
Participants  were  still  at  a  serious  disadvantage  because 
there  was  no  real  budget  documentation  provided  by  the  Mayor's 
office.  Only  general  carefully  prepared  statements  were 
prov  ided . 

Taxpayers  deserve  the  opportunity  to  carefully  analyze 
proposed  buiigets  and  provide  constructive  input.  We  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  process  pursuant  to  Section  442  (a)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sel f-Government  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  approved  December  24,  1973  (87 
Stat.  798;  D.C.  Code  47-301  (a)  ( Sel f-Government  Act "  )  whereby 
the  Council  is  authorized  to  adopt  a  formal  Resolution  each 
year  establishing  dates  and  criteria  for  the  submission  of 
budgets  by  the  Executive  to  the  Council  and  the  public.  This 
supposedly  allows  for  a  50  day  review  period. 


As  you  know,  the  public  generally  never  receives  the 
budget  according  to  these  requirements.  We  are  therefore 
requesting  both  the  D.C.  Council  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
develop  more  reasonable  guidelines  for  submission  of  budgets 
to  the  public,  and  in  a  timely  manner,  and  to  provide  the 
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appropriate  content  of  documentation  in  order  to  adequately 
measure  each  department  or  agency's  performance  and  outcomes 
(i.e.  actuals  and  service  transactions). 

Specifically,  we  are  requesting  inclusions  in  the  1994 
Resolution  and  all  future  resolutions,  or,  even  better,  to 
legislate  a  permanent  timeless  binding  law  through  Congress, 

with  the  following  content: 

a)  The  Mayor  shall  submit  to  the  Council,  and  make 
available  to  the  public  via  ANC  offices,  two 
citywide  civic  federations,  and  all  D.C.  libraries, 
by  60  days  prior  to  the  commencement  of  public 
hearings ■  the  proposed  budget  for  the  District  of 
Colombia  government  and  related  budget  documents 
required  by  sections  442,  443,  and  444  of  the  Self- 
Government  Act . 

b)  This  budget  shall  include  analyses  of  actual  and 
up-to-date  agency  expenditures  for  the  previous  year 
incurred,  including  projected  numerical  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  year  in  order  to  quantify  each 
agency's  performance  and  outcome. 

We  would  appreciate  your  efforts  in  assigning  or 
assisting  in  this  recommended  legislation  for  Congress  and  the 
D.C.  Council's  prompt  legislative  action. 

Should  you  lifive  any  questions,  please  do  not  liesitate  to 
call  our  D.C.  Budget  Chairman,  Brian  Moore,  at  (202)  863-9072 
(evenings  &  weelveiids  )  or  (703)  444-4477  (weekdays).  Thank 
you  . 

Sincerely, 

.;■._       ,/  —  '.-.. 
Thomas'  J  .  Houston    '  '  — 
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DC  FEDERATION  OF  CIVIC  ASSOCIATIONS 

P.O.  Box  4549 

Washington,  D.C.  20017 

(202)  863-9072 

May  5,  1993 

STATEMENT  AT  A  JOINT  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994.  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATION. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  AND  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA.  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Good  afternoon  Chairman  Julian  Dixon  and  Committee  members. 
The  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Joint  Committee  Hearing  once 
again  is  most  appreciated. 

My  name  is  Brian  Moore.  Chairman  of  the  DC  Budget  Committee 
for  the  DC  Federation  of  Civic  Associations.  an  umbrella 
organization  of  69  civic  organizations  made  up  of  citizen  volun- 
teers throughout  the  numerous  communities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Federation  has  been  in  operation  on  behalf  of 
citizens'  intei-ests  for  over  67  years. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  on  behalf  of  our  President,  Thomas  J. 
Houston,  and  the  Federation's  Executive  Committee,  as  well  as  our 
oveiall  membership. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row  our  Federation  has  reluctantly 
decided  not  to  participate  in  the  District  of  Columbia's  budgetary 
process.  Our  actions  are  based  on  the  absence  of  essential 
information  not  provided  in  the  budget  documents  and  the  inadequate 
time  frame  available  for  responsible  citizen  evaluation. 

In  effect,  as  we  stated  to  your  committee  last  year  on  May  19, 
1992,  while  we  are  strong  supporters  of  "Home  Rule,"  we  very 
leluctaritly  are  forced  to  testify  before  your  committee  out  of 
frustration  and  anger  of  a  very  flawed  budgetary  process  that 
severely  limits  lesponsible  citizen  participation. 

As  indicated  last  year,  we  are  putting  part  of  the  blame  on 
the  United  States  Congress  while  not  absolving  our  District  Mayor 
and  Council  of  its  failed  responsibilities  in  this  budgetary 
process  either.  We  feel  tlie  legislative  requirements  of  the  Home 
Rule  Cliarter  impose  some  restrictions  on  the  Mayor  and  Council's 
efforts,  and  a  resulting  much  harsher  burden  on  the  citizenry 
through  congressional  time-constraints. 

Tiie  irony  of  tlie  this  situation,  is  that  the  Federation 
supports  the  Rivlin  Commission's  recommendation  of  an  even  shorter 
time  frame  of  budgeting.  However,  the  citizens  need  some  kind  of 
assurances  that  citizens  will  still  be  able  to  have  a  vital 
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par t ic ipatory  role  in  the  entire  process  as  well;  but  the  present 
time  constraints  of  a  total  50-day  period  imposed  make  that 
difficult  if  not  impossible. 

In  addition,  the  budget  errs  in  that  the  mayor  nor  council  go 
beyond  the  presentation  of  actuals  and  revised  total  dollars  of  the 
previous  year-  oi-  two  when  comparing  its  proposed  '94  figures. 
Tliere  is  no  indication  in  the  budget  indicating  each  government 
agency's  objectives,  demonstrating  the  success  or  failure  of  each 
department's  annual  goals  and  objectives,  nor  of  its  quantifiable 
performance  in  the  previous  year. 

The  combination  of  an  unintelligible  and  complex  budget,  the 
lack  of  appropriate  and  responsible  time  and  the  absence  of 
performance  budgeting  creates  a  difficult  environment  for  the 
average  citizen  to  properly  evaluate  its  city's  financial  health 
and  direction. 

We  urge  congress  to  modify  the  Home  Rule  Act  to  mandate  a  60- 
day  citizen  review  period  prior  to  the  public  hearings,  and  that 
the  budget  be  required  to  allocate  based  on  "performance 
budget  i  ng . " 

Presently,  it  is  our  understanding  that  the  entire  budgetary 
piocess,  which  includes  submission  by  the  mayor-  to  the  District 
council,  time  for  review  by  the  public,  the  holding  of  public 
!ie.-iriiigs  by  the  Council  ,  mark-up  and  enactment  of  the  budget  by  the 
Cil>  Council,  and  finally,  the  sign-off,  mayoral  submission  to  the 
Pie.sident,  and  subsequent  processing  to  the  United  States  Congress, 
all  must  lake  place  within  a  50-day  or  very  shortened  time-frame. 

This  year,  like  last  year,  portions  of  the  budget  were 
submitted  to  the  council  late.  The  public  liearings  by  the  Council 
were  started  before  the  citizens  were  even  provided  copies  of  the 

par-lially  proposed  mayoral  budget not  to  speak  of  reviewing  a 

complete  budget.  Public;  hear-ings  by  the  mayor  before  the 
submission  of  the  proposed  budget  provided  no  indication  of  dollar 
allotments  and  therefore  no  clai-ity  for  t}ie  citizens  to  evaluate  a 
budget  . 

The  mayor  and  council's  actions  have  accentuated  tlie  fiscal 
crisis  we  are  now  in.  And  the  Congress  has  become  a  part  of  that 
fni]ui-e  due  to  the  congressional  law  with  unrealistic  time 
constraints  imposed  on  DC ' s  budgetary  process. 

An  e.-.aniple,  the  public  hearings  on  the  Department  of  Revenue 
and  Finance,  were  begun  the  second  day.  When  most  citizens  had  not 
even  seen  the  figures.  It  is  our  understanding  that  vital  tax 
depar-tment  positions  have  been  cut  that  will  ultimately  effect  the 
District's  ability  to  efficiently  collect  obligatory  tax  revenues. 
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So,  in  effect,  the  District  and  Congress  loses  vital  revenues 
because  the  time  budgetary  time  constraints  did  not  allow  the 
citizens  adequate  time  to  responsibly  review  the  proposed  figures 
{i.e.  proposed  employee  reductions)  and  provide  their  input. 
And  just  as  badly,  it  hurts  the  people  who  are  paying  the  taxes  and 
must  bear  more  of  the  burden,  or  it  adversely  affects  the  people  in 
need  of  so  many  vital  services. 

We  are  already  beginning  to  see  the  effects  of  the  revised  '93 
budget  and  '94  proposed  budget  with  major  cutbacks  in  recreation 
and  library  facilities. 

The  D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  Inc.  requests  that 
you  propose  to  the  U.S.  Congress  to  enact  new  Home  Rule  legislation 
restructuring  the  budgetary  process  and  procedures  and  to  establish 
new  requirements  for  greater  citizen's  participation. 

The  Federation  condemns  tfie  present  pi-ocess  because  of  its 
failure  to  provide  sufficient  budgetary  documents  and  budget 
information,  in  a  timely  manner,  and  for  the  extremely  tight  time 
constiaint s  imposed  on  the  citizeniy  to  evaluate  the  documents.  To 
assiune  that  such  a  complex  and  large  budget  can  be  evaluated  with 
the  present  information,  in  such  a  short  period  of  time,  is 
unrealistic.  And  it  imposes  unfair  burdens  on  the  citizens  as 
well  . 

This  year,  in  response  to  our  testimony  and  requests  in  1992, 
a  |ji  el  i  mi  nary  effort  was  made  by  this  administration  to  involve 
taxpayers  in  (he  pr-ocess.  At  least,  there  were  community  meetings 
whei-eby  interested  parties  coulci  express  their  views.  We  realize, 
though,  that  this  involvement  was  limited.  Participants  were  still 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  bec:ause  there  was  no  rea]  budget 
documentation  provided  by  the  Mayor's  office.  Only  general 
carefully  prepared  statements  were  provided. 

Taxpayers  deserve  the  opportunity  to  carefully  analyze 
proposed  t)udgets  and  provide  constructive  input.  We  understand 
that,  there  is  a  process  pursuant  to  Section  442  (a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sel f-Government  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973,  approved  December  24,  1973  (87  Stat.  798;  D.C.  Code  47-301 
(a)  ( Sel f-Government  Act")  whereby  the  Council  is  authorized  to 
adopt  a  formal  Resolution  eacti  year  establishing  dates  and  criteria 
for-  the  submission  of  budgets  by  the  Executive  to  the  Council  and 
tlie  pub]  ic.   This  supposedly  allows  for-  a  50  day  review  period. 

As  you  know,  the  public  generally  never  receives  the  budget 
according  to  these  requirements.  We  are  therefore  requesting  both 
the  D.C.  Council  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  develop  more  reasonable 
guidelines  for  submission  of  budgets  to  the  public,  and  in  a  timely 
iiiaiiner,  and  to  provide  the  appropriate  content  of  documentation  in 
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order  to  adequately  measure  each  department  or  agency's  performance 
and  outcomes  (i.e.  actuals  and  service  transactions). 

Specifically,  we  are  requesting  inclusions  in  the  1994 
Resolution  and  all  future  resolutions,  or,  even  better,  to 
legislate  a  permanent  timeless  binding  law  through  Congress,  with 
the  following  content: 

a)  The  Mayor  shall  submit  to  the  Council,  and  make 
available  to  the  public  via  ANC  offices,  two 
citywide  civic  federations,  and  all  D.C.  libraries, 
by  60  days  prior  to  the  commencement  of  public 
tiearings .  the  proposed  budget  for  the  District  of 
Colombia  government  and  related  budget  documents 
required  by  sections  442,  443,  and  444  of  the  Self- 
Government  Act. 

b)  This  budget  shall  include  analyses  of  actual  and 
up-to-date  agency  expenditures  for  the  previous  year 
incurred,  including  projected  numerical  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  year  in  order  to  quantify  each 
agency's  performance  and  outcome. 

The  Fedeiation  urges  a  simplification  of  the  budgetary 
process,  a  shorter  time  frame,  the  use  of  measurement  indicators 
and  performance  programming,  assurances  for  citizen  participation 
both  from  the  Mayor  and  Council,  and  with  Congress  under  our 
present  arrangement. 

We  would  appreciate,  Cliairman  Dixon  and  Committee  member,  your 
efforts  in  assigning  or  assisting  in  this  recommended  legislation 
by  Congr-ess.   Thank  you. 
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Mr.  DrxON.  If  you  would  like  to  summarize  your  testimony,  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  testimony  now. 

Opening  Statement  of  Brian  P.  Moore 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  actually,  my  testimony  is  only  this  first  page, 
because  the  backup  documents  are  fi*om  previous  years,  fi*om  1992 
and  1993. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  your  testimony  is  on  the  D.C.  budget,  in  gen- 
eral? 

Mr.  Moore.  Exactly.  We  just  want  to  repeat  what  we  said  last 
year  and  the  year  before  and  have  been  on  an  ongoing  basis,  that 
we  really  need  a  50-day  time  period  for  citizens  to  responsibly  re- 
view the  budget  prior  to  any  decision  to  be  made  or  opportunity  for 
public  hearings  to  be  conducted. 

What  is  happening  is,  we  are  given  the  documents  on  the  very 
day  or  several  days  after  the  pubUc  hearings  begin,  when  agency 
heads  begin  to  testify,  so  that  we  feel  we  do  not  have  adequate  ac- 
cess nor  time  to  information,  proposed  information  on  the  budget. 
So  in  1992  we  proposed  to  the  D.C.  Council  and  to  the  Mayor  and 
to  your  conmiittee,  and  last  year  as  well,  that  a  revision  of  the 
budgetary  process  be  conducted  where  citizens  be  allowed  a  better 
opportunity  to  responsibly  participate. 

We  are  upset  and  angry  and,  in  fact,  protested,  did  not  testify 
before  the  City  Council  the  two  previous  years  because  of  that  situ- 
ation, and  felt  that  it  would  be  just  swinging  in  the  dark. 

As  you  recognized  last  year,  it  is  a  very  complicated  budget  and 
very  difficult  to  evaluate  and  analyze  in  itself;  but  not  to  be  given 
any  time  at  all  to  review  it  prior  to  testifying  is  just  ludicrous.  So 
we  are  here  again  to  reiterate  that  and  ask  you  to  urge  the  City 
Council  and  the  Mayor  to  do  something  about  it  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  procedure  for  public  ac- 
cess, but  how  much  time  did  you  have  before  the  hearing  started 
to  look  at  the  budget  for  1995? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  budget  was  only  made  available  on  the  day  of 
the  hearings,  so — ^when  the  hearings  began,  we  had  no  time.  And 
you  are  expected  to  responsibly  testify  when  you  do  not  even  have 
time  to  sit  down  and 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  would  you,  as  a — I  am  calling  you  an  outside 
witness,  would  you  have  testified  on  the  first  day? 

Mr.  Moore.  Would  I  have? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Or  your  organization. 

Mr.  Moore.  No.  No,  we  did  not,  out  of  protest. 

Mr.  DrxON.  In  other  words,  you  received  the  budget  the  day  that 
the  hearing  started? 

Mr.  Moore.  Right,  the  budget  was  made  available  to  the  public. 
You  could  go  to  the  District  Building  and  pick  up  the  necessary 
documents. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  they  do  allow  time  for  the  public  to  testify  on 
the  budget? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Was  it  on  that  very  first  day,  or  was  it  like  three 
weeks  later? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  was  the  following  second  and  third  week;  right. 
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Mr.  DrxON,  Does  that  not  give  you  enough  time  to  analyze  the 
budget? 

Mr.  Moore.  Not  really.  You  are  talking  about  seven  days,  14 
days  for  a  very  complicated  document;  and  that  means  we  have  to 
go  down  there,  and  sometimes  the  budget  is  not  available  on  the 
first  day.  The  agency  heads  begin  to  testify,  but  last  year  it  was 
made  available  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  hearings  began. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  much  time  do  you  think  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  Moore.  Fifty  days  prior  to  public  hearings  that  the  budget 
be  made  available. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Fifteen  or  fifty? 

Mr.  Moore.  Five  zero.  Five  zero,  right. 

Now,  it  is  a  ten-month  process  from  beginning  to  end,  but  in  a 
way  it  is  contradictory.  They  are  saying  the  process  is  too  long  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  citizens  to  responsibly  acquire  the  iniorma- 
tion,  evaluate  it,  analyze  it  and  testify,  it  is,  you  are  asking  for  an 
impossible 

Mr.  DrxON.  Well,  I  think  50  days  is  a  little  long,  too,  don't  you? 

You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Moore.  Not  really. 

Chairman  Dixon,  how  many  years  have  you  been  Chair  of  this 
committee,  and  even  now,  you — ^you  have  acknowledged  year  after 
year  that  it  is  so  difficult.  Sometimes  you  have  to  wonder  yourself 
what  the  right  hand  is  doing  with  the  left  hand.  So  last  year,  when 
I  testified  here — and  the  comments  are  in  this  document — ^we 
tapped  into  retired  employees  from  the  U.S.  Budget — ^the  Office  of 
0PM  and  whoever  conducts  the  budget  process  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  asked  them  to  help  us  analyze  it,  and  we  so  testi- 
fied to  that.  And  we  made  some  observations  at  that  time,  but  even 
with  50  days,  we  need  outside  help  and  all  of  us  that  work  full- 
time,  so  we  have  to  do  this  evenings  and  weekends. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Did  you  testify  during  the  hearings  on  the  rolling  for- 
ward of  the  property  taxes? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Were  you  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  was  aware  of  it,  but  like  my  situation  last  year, 
50  to  60  percent  of  my  time  I  am  out  of  the  country  traveling  on 
my  job,  and  the  entire  month  of  February  and  April  I  was  in  South 
America. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Walsh? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Moore.  I  understand  the 
problem,  but  I  do  think  50  days  is  a  little  long.  But  we  will  see 
what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Moore.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  June  14,  1994. 

D.C.  TAXES 

WITNESS 
ERNEST  E.  JOHNSON,  D.C.  RESIDENT 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Ernest  Johnson. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Grood  morning,  Congressman  Dixon,  how  are  you? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Fine,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson,  I  believe  you  have  testified  here  before. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  we  will  be  pleased  to  receive  your  written  testi- 
mony for  the  record,  and  if  you  would  like  to  highlight  it,  we  would 
take  that  at  this  time  and  give  you  five  minutes  to  summarize  it 
for  us. 

Opening  Statement  of  Ernest  E.  Johnson 

Mr.  Johnson.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Grood  morning.  Chairman  Dixon  and  committee  Members. 

First,  let  me  thank  this  committee  for  holding  these  hearings. 
They  are  more  than  welcome  by  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  by 
this  great  city  and  they  are  most  certainly  long  overdue. 

As  a  native  Washingtonian  whose  family  came  to  this  city  in 
1890,  my  interest  in  all  of  its  affairs  are  long  standing  and  deeply 
rooted.  I  come  before  this  committee  with  no  laundry  list  of  grand 
academic  achievements;  I'm  not  a  lawyer,  scientist  or  doctor.  But 
I  do  bring  a  living  experience  to  these  hearings  that  I  hope  will  be 
appreciated. 

Being  bom  and  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  inner  city,  at  5th  and 

0  Streets,  N.W.,  and  then  moving  to  14th  Street — ^the  Columbia 
Heights  section  of  the  City.  In  areas  which  have  been  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "other"  or  the  "wrong"  side  of  the  tracks.  Today, 
however  we  recognize  that  these  su-eas  are  indeed  the  "right"  side 
of  the  tracks.  In  addition,  I  attended  the  public  schools  of  D.C.  I 
graduated  from  Cardozo  High  School. 

While  some  may  view  my  family  as  being  poor,  they  were  abun- 
dantly wealthy  in  character,  values  and  principles,  which  they  took 
the  time  to  instill  in  me,  helping  me  to  be  molded  into  a  person 
filled  with  ideals  and  values  set  in  the  community.  Understanding 
and  acknowledging  the  meaning  of  the  words  like  honor,  respect, 
loyalty,  love,  setting  up  institutions  in  my  community  which  will 
withstand  throughout  time. 

There  are  many  wonderful  cities  in  America,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 

1  am  sure  you  are  aware,  and  I  have  just  about  seen  them  all.  But 
none  can  compare  with  my  hometown,  a  city  full  of  history  and 
richness  in  culture;  the  most  powerful  city  in  the  world,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  Washington,  D.C. 

This  city,  Washington,  the  city  that  I  love,  where  my  ancestors 
toiled  and  built  the  foundation  for  our  children,  a  city  to  work,  play 
and  learn  in,  a  city  where  history  continues  to  be  made  daily, 
where  we  all  can  learn  and  profit  from  the  roots  and  depth  of  the 
diverse  cultures  merging  together  in  this  vast  community. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  this  city  to  choose  a  person 
suitably  qualified  and  knowledgeable,  fully  aware  and  willing  to 
represent  their  true  needs  and  concerns.  We  no  longer  can  wait, 
holding  our  breath,  wishing  for  an  elected  official,  a  leader  of  our 
great  city  to  arise.  Instead,  we  must  channel  the  anger  and  frustra- 
tions felt  by  the  community  into  a  positive  and  strong  direction,  se- 
lecting individuals  who  are  willing  to  take  reins  in  hand  and  rep- 
resent the  City  to  the  fullest,  most  absolute  benefit. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  straightening  out  this  dilemma  the 
City  is  in  has  come.  It  is  time  to  raise  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  our  entire  community.  This  task  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
the  help  of  this  committee.  I  believe  there  must  be  congressional 
intervention  in  order  to  avoid  community  insurrection. 

I  come  before  this  committee,  representing  the  people  of  this  city, 
not  only  those  who  enjoy  the  freedoms  granted  to  them  every  day, 
but  also  those  who  are  locked  out  of  the  process — the  hardcore, 
chronically  unemployed,  those  bom  into  generational  poverty, 
disenfranchised  and  ostracized  by  the  powers  that  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  before  this  committee  not  only  as  a  black 
man,  but  as  one  who  has  observed  on  a  continuing  basis  the  prob- 
lems of  the  City — a  city  too  long  governed  by  incompetent,  arro- 
gant, dispassionate  individuals  with  limited  interest  in  developing 
policies  and  programs  which  have  truly  benefited  the  people. 

I  have  observed  and  listened  far  too  long  to  governing  officials 
cry  the  words,  "Blame  it  on  the  white  man."  It  is  time  to  stand  up 
and  recognize  that  we  are  in  control  of  our  destiny.  To  quote  the 
late  President,  Harry  Truman.  During  his  railroad  labor  dispute 
speech,  he  said,  "The  only  way  to  straighten  this  out  is  a  few  swift 
kicks  in  the  right  asses." 

There  are  many  forces  for  good  in  this  city,  but  they  remain  si- 
lent and  removed,  because  they  all  have  one  thing  in  common. 
They  all  detest  incompetents  and  mediocrity. 

We  are  a  town  tragically  divided  and  continually  exploited.  Once 
we  were  a  town  looked  upon  with  admiration  and  respect,  sought 
out  for  guidance  and  counsel.  Now  we  are  looked  upon  as  a  joke, 
laughed  at  and  viewed  with  pity. 

'Die  question  is  asked  all  too  often,  "What  is  wrong  with  our 
young  people  today?"  The  answer  is  simple.  Nothing  is  wrong  with 
our  young  people.  The  problem  lies  with  the  adults  who  have  the 
responsibility  to  guide  and  nurture  our  youths'  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions. Our  young  people  are  descendants  of  kings  and  queens;  roy- 
alty runs  through  their  blood.  They  are  bom  proud,  yet  are  left 
uneducated  and  unattended.  In  their  hearts,  they  instinctively 
know  they  are  being  robbed  of  their  future.  They  have  a  right  to 
be  angry,  and  that  is  why  they  manifest  it  in  the  ultimate  state, 
,     in  violence  and  death. 

I         Our  only  hope  for  resurrecting  civility  in  our  neighborhoods  must 
be  a  unilateral  approach,  dedicated  to  accomplishing  this  task. 

I  have  studied  the  District's  budget  and  taxing  patterns  for  the 

last  two  years  and  can  say  unequivocally  that  the  District  is  bank- 

f     rupt,  grossly  mismanaged  and  void  of  any  comprehensive  economic 

policy  to  address  its  current  problems. 
i  Mr,  Chairman,  committee  Members,  let  us  take  a  moment  to  look 
'  at  what  has  happened  in  the  last  30  days  since  this  committee  an- 
nounced it  was  going  to  hold  hearings  and  also  announced  it  was 
directing  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  review  the  Citys  finances. 

First,  four  employees  of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  were  arrested  on  charges  of  bribery,  while 
11,000  men,  women  and  children  are  left  languishing  on  a  waiting 
list  for  a  period  of  up  to  seven  years. 
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Two,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Campaign  and  Finance  was  ar- 
rested for  possession  of  drugs,  five  months  prior  to  a  mayoral  cam- 
paign. 

Three,  a  D.C.  school  employee  was  arrested  for  embezzling 
$43,000  from  our  children's  educational  fund,  and  this  system  is 
still  straddled  with  an  ongoing  Federal  investigation. 

The  City  Council  votes  to  borrow  $200  million  in  a  closed-door, 
private  meeting,  after  submitting  to  this  committee  a  budget  rid- 
dled with  gimmicks,  erroneous  projects  and  illegal  revenue-raising 
sources. 

One  City  Council  member  running  for  mayor  announces  he 
wants  to  build  a  $427  million  convention  center  on  one  of  his 
friend's  parking  lots. 

Council  members  announce  their  desire  to  build  a  sports  arena, 
a  retsdl  shopping  mall  and  a  municipal  parking  garage,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Mayor's  Office  is  saying,  "We  thought  we  had 
$60  million  in  the  bank,  but  we  only  have  $6  million  and  that  is 
due  to  bad  weather. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  committee  calls  in  officials  from 
WETA  television  and  George  Washington  University  about  plans  to 
build  a  transmitter.  Half  of  the  people,  I  am  sure,  were  not  aware 
of  these  plans. 

Judge  Urbina,  from  D.C.  Superior  Court,  increases  fines  of  the 
City  for  overcrowding. 

Judge  William  Bryant  continues  to  cite  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections for  inadequate  medical  care  of  inmates. 

A  District  drug  treatment  program  with  an  $880,000  City  con- 
tract has  its  car  repossessed  and  says  it  does  not  take  urinalysis 
because  its  refrigerator  is  broke  and  its  aftercare  consists  of  coun- 
selors who  see  people  around  and  say  they  look  like  they  are  doing 
all  right. 

The  District's  foster  care  program  is  currently  under  15  court  or- 
ders. 

All  these  things  have  occurred  in  the  last  30  days — not  in  the 
last  nine  months,  not  in  the  last  six  months,  not  in  the  past  year. 
These  have  occurred  in  the  last  30  days  since  this  committee  an- 
nounced that  it  was  going  to  hold  hearings. 

In  addition,  the  crime  and  homicide  rate  is  on  the  rise. 

The  District's  budget  problems  and  associated  taxes  are  destroy- 
ing our  economic  lifeblood  and  are  running  people  out  of  town  in 
masses.  We  ask  ourselves  the  question,  why  are  businesses  leaving; 
and  I  would  direct  you  to  our  chart  where  we  did  a  budget  and 
taxes  analysis  from  1970  to  1991,  21  years,  and  those  will  speak 
for  themselves. 

After  reviewing  this  chart,  you  will  see  why  I  authored  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  taxpayer's  Right-To-Vote  Act;  and  I  presented 
this  with  the  D.C.  Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics  to  be  placed  on 
a  ballot  of  initiatives  that  would  allow  the  voters  of  this  city  to  de- 
cide if  they  approve  of  the  tax  increases  proposed  by  the  Mayor  and 
passed  by  the  Council. 

This  was  merely  my  attempt  to  throw  my  body  on  the  tracks  in 
front  of  a  runaway  taxation  train.  But  this  train  is  not  about  to  be 
slowed  down,  and  we  had  to  schedule  a  hearing  before  D.C.  Judge 
Salzman  on  June  10th.  We  have  a  status  hearing  this  Friday  at 
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10:00  a.m.  concerning  this  record.  It  is  pretty  much  the  only  thing 
I  could  do  other  than  coming  before  this  committee,  Congressman 
Dixon,  and  asking  for  your  help. 

Edmond  Burke  once  wrote,  **To  tax  and  please  is  as  difficult  as 
to  love  and  be  wise.  This  is  an  ability  not  yet  given  to  man." 

My  point  is  simply  this.  Taxes  will  always  be  unpleasant;  how- 
ever, they  must  be  bearable.  When  taxes  become  too  heavy  or  arbi- 
trary they  lose  their  legitimacy,  and  when  that  happens,  they  no 
longer  support  the  community.  Instead,  they  destroy  it. 

And  I  am  leaving  the  rest  of  this  with  the  committee. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  ERNEST  E.  JOHNSON 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ERNEST  E.  JOHNSON 
JUNE  14,  1994 


Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  Committee  members,  Congressman  Juilian 
Dixon,  Chairman,  House  Appropriations  Sub  Committee. 

First,  let  me  thank  this  committee  for  holding  these  hearings... They  are 
more  than  welcome  by  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  of  this  great  city  and  most 
certainly  long  overdue! 

As  a  native  Washingtonian,  who's  family  came  to  this  city  in  1890... My 
interest  in  all  of  its  affairs  are  long  standing  and  deeply  rooted...!  come  before  this 
committee  with  no  laundry  list  of  grand  academic  achievements;  I'm  not  a  lawyer, 
scientist  or  Doctor... But,  I  do  bring  a  living  experience  to  these  hearings  that  I 
hope  will  be  appreciated.  Being  bom  and  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  inner  city,  at 
5th  and  O  St.  N.W.,  and  than  moving  to  14th  Street  --  the  Columbia  Heights 
section  of  the  city,  in  areas  which  have  been  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "other" 
or  the  "wrong"  side  of  the  tracks  -  today  we  recognize,  that  these  areas,  are 
indeed,  the  "Right"  side  of  the  tracks.  In  addition,  I  attended  the  public  schools 
of  DC  and  graduated  from  Cardozo  High  School.  While  some  may  view  my 
family  as  being  poor,  they  were  abundantly  wealthy  in  character,  values  and 
principles,  which  they  took  the  time  to  instill  in  me,  helping  me  to  be  molded  into 
a  person  filled  with  ideals  and  values  set  in  the  community.  Understanding  and 
acknowledging  the  meaning  of  words  like  honor,  respect,  loyalty,  love,  setting  up 
institutions  in  my  community,  which  will  withstand  throughout  time. 

There  are  many  wonderful  cities  in  America  and,  I  have  just  about  seen 
them  all.  But,  none  can  compare  with  my  hometown  --  a  city  full  of  history  and 
richness  in  culture;  the  most  powerful  city  the  world,  the  Nation's  Capital, 
Washington,  DC.  This  city,  Washington,  the  city  that  I  love,  where  my  ancestors 
toiled  and  built  the  foundation  for  our  children,  a  city  to  work,  play  and  learn  in, 
a  city  where  history  continues  to  be  made  daily,  where  we  all  can  learn  and  profit 
from  the  roots  and  depth  of  the  diverse  cultures  merging  together  in  this  vast 
community. 

The  time  has  come,  for  people  of  this  city  to  chose  a  person  suitably 
qualified  and  knowledgeable,  fiilly  aware  and  willing  to  represent  their  true  needs 
and  concerns.  We  can  no  longer  wait,  holding  our  breathe,  wishing  for  an  elected 
official,  a  leader  of  our  great  city  to  arise.  Instead,  we  must  channel  the  anger  and 
frustrations,  felt  by  the  community,  into  a  positive  and  strong  direction,  selecting 
individuals  who  are  willing  to  take  reins  in  hand  and  represent  the  city  to  the 
fullest  most  absolute  benefit. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  straightening  out  the  dilemma  this  city  is  in  has 
come.  It  is  time  to  raise  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  entire  community.  This 
task  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  help  of  this  committee.  I  believe  there 
must  be  Congressional  intervention  in  order  to  avoid  community  insurrection. 

I  come  before  this  committee,  representing  the  people  of  this  city.  Not  only 
those  who  enjoy  the  freedoms  granted  to  them  every  day,  but  also  those  who  are 
locked  out  of  the  process  ~  the  hardcore,  chronically  unemployed.  Those  bom 
into  generational  poverty,  disenfrancished  and  ostracized  by  a  the  powers  that  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  before  this  committee,  not  only  as  a  Black  man,  but 
as  one  who  has  observed  on  a  continuing  basis  the  problems  of  the  city  --  a  city 
too  long  governed  by  incompetent,  arrogant,  dispassionate  individuals  with  limited 
interest  in  developing  policies  and  programs  which  have  truly  benefitted  the 
people.  I  have  observed  and  listened  far  too  long  to  governing  officials  cry  the 
words  "Blame  it  on  the  White  man..."  However,  it  is  time  to  stand  up  and 
recognize  that  we  are  in  control  of  our  own  destiny.  To  quote  the  late  President 
Harry  Truman,  "Only  one  way  to  straighten  this  out;  that's  a  few  swift  kicks  in 
the  right  asses!! 

There  are  many  forces  for  good  in  this  city,  but  they  remain  silent  and 
removed,  because  they  all  have  one  thing  in  common;  They  all  detest  incompetents 
and  mediocrity. 

We  are  a  town  tragically  divided  and  continually  exploited.  Once  we  were 
a  town  looked  upon  with  admiration  and  respect;  sought  out  for  guidance  and 
counsel;  now  we  are  looked  upon  as  a  joke,  laughed  at  and  viewed  with  pity! 

The  question  is  asked  all  too  often:  "What  is  wrong  with  our  young  people 
today?"  The  answer  is  simple.  Nothing  is  wrong  with  our  young  people.  The 
problem  lies  with  the  adults,  who  have  the  responsibility  to  guide  and  nurture  our 
youth  dreams  and  aspirations.  Our  young  people  are  descendants  of  kings  and 
queens,  royalty  runs  through  their  blood.  They  are  born  proud,  yet  are  left 
uneducated  and  unattended.  In  their  hearts  they  instinctively  know  they  have  been 
robbed  of  their  future.  They  have  a  right  to  be  angry,  and  that  is  why  they 
manifest  it  in  the  ultimate  state;  in  violence  and  death. 
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Our  only  hope  for  resurrecting  civility  in  our  neighborhoods,  must  be  a 
unilateral  approach,  dedicated  to  accomplishing  this  task. 

I  have  studied  the  District's  Budget  and  taxing  patterns  for  the  last  two  years 
and  can  say  unequivocally  that  the  District  is  bankrupt,  grossly  mismanaged  and 
void  of  any  comprehensive  economic  policy  to  address  its  current  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Committeemembers,  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened 
in  the  last  30  days,  since  this  committee  announced  it  was  going  to  hold  hearings 
and  directed  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  review  the  city's  finances: 

1)  Four  (4)  employees  of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Housing  were  arrested 
on  charges  of  bribery,  while  1 1,000  men,  women  and  children  are  left 
languishing  on  a  waiting  list  for  a  period  of  up  to  seven  (7)  years. 

2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Campaign  and  Finance  was  arrested  for 
possession  of  drugs,  five  (5)  months  prior  to  a  mayoral  campaign. 

3)  A  D.C.  school  employees  was  arrested  for  embezzling  $43,000.00 
from  our  children's  educational  fund  and  this  system  is  still  straddled 
with  an  ongoing  Federal  investigation. 

4)  The  City  Council  votes  to  borrow  $200  million  dollars  in  a  close  door 
private  meeting;  after  submitting  to  this  committee  a  budget  riddled 
with  gimmicks,  erroneous  projects  and  illegal  revenue  raising  sources. 

5)  One  (1)  City  Councilmember,  running  for  Mayor,  announces  he  wants 
to  build  a  $427  million  Convention  Center  on  one  of  his  friend's 
parking  lots. 

6)  Councilmembers  announce  their  desire  to  build  a  sports  arena,  a  retail 
shopping  mall  and  a  municipal  parking  garage,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Mayor's  office  is  saying,  "We  thought  we  had  $60  million  in  the 
bank,  but  we  only  have  $6  million  due  to  bad  weather." 
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7)  The  Chairman  of  this  committee  calls  in  officials  from  WETA 
television  and  George  Washington  University  about  plans  to  build  a 
transmitter.    Half  of  the  people  in  this  city  are  unaware  of  this  plan. 

8)  Judge  Urbina,  Superior  court  increases  fines  of  this  city  for  over 
crowding. 

9)  Judge  William  Bryant,  continues  to  cite  the  Department  of  Corrections 
for  inadequate  medical  care  of  inmates. 

10)  A  drug  treatment  program  with  $880,000  city  contract,  has  its  car 
repossessed  and  says  it  doesn't  take  urinanalysis  because  its 
refrigerator  is  broke  and  its  aftercare  consist  of  counselors  who  see 
people  around  and  they  look  like  they  are  doing  alright. 

11)  The  district's  foster  care  program  receives  the  15th  Court  Order. 

All  these  things  have  occurred  in  the  last  30  days,  not  in  the  past  nine  months,  six 
months,  in  the  past  year...  They  occurred  in  the  last  30  days. 

In  addition,  the  crime  and  homicide  rate  has  risen  drastically.  The  District's 
budget  problems  and  associated  tax  increases  are  destroying  our  economic  life 
blood  and  are  running  people  out  of  town  in  masses.  When  we  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  "Why  are  businesses  leaving  the  city?"  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  chart  on  the  following  page  which  illustrates  the  city's  taxing 
patterns  from  1970-1991. 

After  careful  review  of  this  chart,  I  filed  what  has  become  known  as  the 
"Dirstict  of  Columbia's  Taxpayer's  Right-To- Vote  Act  of  1994"  with  the  DC 
Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics,  as  an  Initiative  that  would  allow  the  voters  of  this 
city  to  decide  if  they  approve  of  the  tax  increases  proposed  by  the  Mayor  and 
passed  by  the  Council.  This  is  merely  my  attempt  to  "throw  my  body  on  the 
tracks"  in  front  of  a  run  away  taxation  train.  But,  this  train  wasn't  about  to  be 
slowed  down  and  we  had  a  scheduled  hearing  before  the  DC  Superior  Court  Judge 
Salzman  on  June  10th  to  place  this  Initiative  on  the  Ballot.  At  this  point  I  decided 
my  only  other  option  was  to  lobby  this  committee  to  hold  hearing  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  -  A  City  in  Crisis! 
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Edmond  Burke  once  wrote:  "To  tax  and  please,  is  as  difficult  as  to  love  and 
be  wise;  This  is  an  ability  not  yet  give  to  man." 

My  point  is  simply,  Taxes  will  always  be  unpleasant,  however,  they  must 
be  bearable.  When  taxes  become  too  heavy  or  arbitrary,  they  lose  their  legitimacy 
and  when  that  happens,  they  no  longer  support  the  community.  Instead,  they 
destroy  it! 
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How  th«  District  ComparM  to  Maryland  and  Virginia: 
y/fhy  Jot>a  are  Laaving 


Do  people  and  jobs  have  a  reason  to  leave  the  District,  carrying  wrth  them  the  opportunity  that  Is 
crucial  to  turning  this  aty  around?  In  tfie  past  20  years  taxes  on  financial  institutions  have  incJeased  from  4% 
to  10  5%  Corporate  Taxes  have  Increased  from  7%  to  10.5%  on  all  businesses.  Hotel  taxes  have  increased 
from  $0  80  to  $1  50  per  room  per  day  Utility  taxes  have  increased  from  4%  to  9  7%  These  taxesi  are  jusit 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  government  wants  to  increase  resltaurant  taxtes  rates  to  il%. 
Telecommunications  taxes  have  increased  from  6.7%  to  9.7%. 

TT>e  District  government  has  increased  Taxes  by  over  one  hundred  percent  for  Financial  InstitutiofB 
and  Utilities.  The  newty  created  telecommunications  tax  has  already  been  increased  by  over  55%  percent  In 
less  than  4  year*. 


Percent 
Increases 
200 


Tho  Increases  of  Taxes: 
1970  to  1991 


FVuvKiil    InsOtutlon* 


Cofpcral* 


UtlHty 


Telecommunication* 


The  Increases  in  Real  Estate  Taxes.  Personal  Property  Taxes,  and  Fuel  Taxes  are  through  the 
root.  In  no  category  are  the  tax  Increase  rates  below  1 900%  Below,  vw  see  the  tax  increases  by  category: 


Rates  of  Tax  Increases:  1970-1991 

Fuel  Tax  Increase  Rate:  1 900% 

Real  Estate  Tax  Increase  Rate:  1930% 

Personal  Property  Tax  Increase  Rate:     3300% 


These  rates  of  Increase  stxjw  the  way  a  city  out  of  control  decides.  The  District  government  is  in  a 
panic  and  all  it  knows  how  to  do  is  t2Lx  more  and  more  as  the  tax  base  shrinks.  The  sad  part  atx>ut  the  taxes 
is  that  nobody,  no  politician,  newspaper,  no  one  asked  the  people  If  these  tax  increases  were  what  they 
wanted. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  our  city  is  an  economic  invalid.  Robert  Rubin,  President 
Clinton's  Economic  Policy  Advisor  has  said,  and  to  which  I  agree,  "America  will 
never  realize  long  economic  health,  until  the  problems  of  the  inner  cities  are 
addressed. 

I  would  also  like  you  to  note  the  exhibit,  "Does  Washington  DC  have  a 
problem?" 

Does  Washington  DC  have  a  problem? 

The  residents  ot  Washington  OC  bear  the  second  highest  lax  burden  in  the  United  Stales  While 
taxes  in  themselves  are  not  bad.  taxes  are  bad  il  they  do  not  go  toward  improving  the  lives  ol  the  people 
who  pay  the  taxes  Unlortunaieiy,  we  are  r\ol  genir^g  wi^t  we  paid  lor. 

The  tax  burden  in  Washington  keeps  increasing  investor  real  estate  taxes  are  now  twice  the 
occupant  lax  rate,  which  reduces  mvesirrtents  to  provide  aHordabie  housing  Sales  taxes  have  increased  to 
6%.  Reslaurant  taxes  are  ai  9%  and  me  District  government  is  threatening  to  increase  restaurant  taxes 
again  to  11%  Restaurants  are  already  beginning  to  move  to  the  sut)urt>s  The  income  tax.  marginal  rate 
rests  al  9.5%,  and  population  growth  s  al  -5.3%  Irom  1960  to  1990.  The  Dstrid  government  t¥ia  raise  taxes 
•gain  in  19941 

What  has  the  District  Government  done  with  the  rrxxiey  they  raised?  Lefs  take  a  look. 


What  You  Got  (or  your  Taxes 


•  Unemployment,  while  decreasing  natonally.  has  inaeased  to  over  6  0%  in  the  Distrid. 

Now  40%  Ol  the  city  «  unempkjyed  or  under  employed! 

•  Trie  numoer  ol  murders  in  the  Oistncl  increased  again,  to  over  500  m  1993 

The  Mayor's  Otice  ol  Policy  Evaluation  no  longer  keeps  track  ol  the  murder  rate  m 

Washington  {call  202/  727  •  6979  to  lind  out) 

•  Infant  mortality  has  increased,  and  the  Dislrict  ranks  bekjw  3rd  World  Countries 
•  Drug  use  still  increases  in  the  Oistncl  although  over  38  million  dollars  in  taxes  were 
spent  by  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Administration  on  prevention  and  rehabiiitatcn 

atone' 

•  The  high  school  drop-out  rate  rose  to  over  8%  m  1992. 

while  the  Education  budget  tor  1992  rose  to  SCO  million  dollars  a  year' 

Less  irtan  42%  ol  our  students  graduate 

Thai's  over  500  milion  ooiiars  tw  90  thousand  students 

•  The  rate  ol  new  business  starts,  where  jobs  are  pealed  in  the  Dislncf  drops  every  year 
-  The  percent  ol  unoccupied  comrnerciai  real  estate  has  been  inching  upward  every  year 

in  D  C  (At  the  current  rale  Ol  new  vacancies, 
commercial  real  estate  wiii  oe  "hail  empty'  by  ir>e  year  2002  ) 


How  To  Fix  Government  and  Washington  DC 

The  Oistncl  government  doesni  need  to  be  corrupt  to  hurl  Oetnct  residents.  |usl  inept  Every  year 
on  average,  the  0«irici  government  laces  a  150  million  dollar  snort  laii  between  what  rt  wants  to  speno  and 
the  money  it  actually  raises  irom  residents  and  businesses  in  order  lo  make  up  for  this  short  tall,  the  Oistncl 
Governmert.        •  either  borrows  more  money. 
or 
•  increases  the  tax  burden. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Coramitteemembers,  the  men  and  women  and  children  of 
Washington,  DC  have  a  right  to  a  decent  life  —  an  existence  free  of  fear, 
apprehension  and  economic  insecurity.  Louis  Cann,  one  of  America's  most 
prominent  20th  century  architects  once  said,  "That  even  an  everyday  common 
brick,  wants  to  be  something." 

Two  major  national  studies.  Kids  Count  and  The  Casey  Foundation,  both 
rank  the  District  of  Columbia  dead  last  in  the  care  it  provides  for  the  children  of 
the  city.  These  findings  are  more  than  alarming,  they  are  pathetic  and  must  be 
addressed  with  extreme  urgency. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following  recommendations  and 
would  ask  that  they  be  considered  in  an  effort  to  returning  this  city  to  solvency  and 
providing  hope  for  the  future.  It  is,  however,  with  some  regret  and  long 
deliberation,  that  I  make  the  following  recommendations: 

1)  That  the  City's  FY  94  Budget  be  vetoed  and  returned  to  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  with  explicity  instructions  to  remove  all  temporary 
taxes  and  Public  Safety  fees,  and  that  the  City  be  further  directed  to 
make  the  necessary  spending  cuts  to  balance  the  budget  with 
acceptable  accounting  principles. 

2)  DC  Department  of  Housing  be  removed  from  the  city  budget  and 
placed  under  the  purview  of  the  US  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Secretary  of  Housing  Henry  Cisneros. 

3)  That  DC  General  Hospital  be  removed  from  the  city  budget  and  be 
placed  under  the  purview  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Elders.  This 
would  return  a  $58  million  dollar  subsidy  the  city  now  loses  every 
year.  As  well  as  give  a  hospital  staff  that  has  been  unappreciated, 
under  funded  and  over  worked,  an  opportunity  to  grow  and  flourish. 

This  will  be  an  excellent  laboratory  to  monitor  how  well  the  Clinton 
Health  Security  Act  is  working  in  the  inner  city. 

4)  The  District's  Foster  Care  Program  be  removed  from  the  city  budget 
and  placed  under  the  purview  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  under  Secretary  Donna  Schala. 
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5)  It  is  further  recommended  that  this  Committee  direct  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  audit  the 
procurement  and  contracting  practices  of  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  DC  Public  Schools. 

6)  It  is  recommended  that  the  above  oversight  and  purview  arrangements 
be  reviewed  annually,  with  consideration  given  to  returning  these 
agencies  to  the  District  Government  in  four  (4)  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Committeemembers,  in  all  probability,  in  less  than  six  (6) 
months  the  District  of  Columbia  will  have  a  new  mayor  and  several  new 
councilmembers.  They  will  all  deserve  a  fair  chance  to  operate  in  the  fresh  air  of 
financial  austerity,  void  of  suspicion  and  recrimination.  A  realistic  opportunity 
must  be  provided  for  social  change  and  economic  development. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you.  As  a  citizen,  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  truly  appreciate  this  rare  chance  to  be  heard.  I  am  available 
to  answer  any  questions  this  Committee  may  have. 


Respectfully  submitted  by 
Ernest  E.  Johnson 
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The  Initiative:  The  DC  Taxpayers  Right  to  Vote  Act 

The  Districl  Council  and  the  Mayor  are  now  allowed  to  raise  the  tax  rate  every  year  to  match 
government  spending  increases.  All  it  takes  to  raise  taxes,  a  decision  that  aftects  over  600,0(X)  residents,  is 
the  support  o»  7  council  members  and  one  mayor  Only  eight  people  control  the  tax  payments  by  hundreds 
ol  thousands  of  people  and  thousands  of  businesses.  The  DistricJ  of  Columbia's  Taxpayers  Right  to  Vote  Ad 
o(  1994  changes  this  pattern.  The  initiative  provides  for  a  more  open  and  public  tax  decision  by  returning  lax 
decisions  to  the  people,  where  Ifiese  decisions  about  sacrifices  belong.  Here's  how  .. 


How  the  Initiative  Works 

-  If  2/3  of  the  Council  and  the  Mayor  vote  to  raise  taxes 

then 

•  the  proposed  tax  increase  requires  public  approval. 

-In  September  of  ttie  tax  Increase  year,  the  public  votes  on  the  tax  increase 

and 

-if  a  majority  of  tfie  public  supports  the  tax  inaease,  it  stands 

but 

-if  a  majority  of  the  public  does  rwt  support  the  tax  increase.  It  Is  revoked 

-The  Council  and  Mayor  may  declare  an  emergency  to  raise  taxes  for  one  (1 )  year 

bot 

-after  one  year  of  taxes  raised  for  an  emergency,  ttie  tax  rate  returns  to  pre-emergency 

rates  and  the  process  begins  again. 


What  the  Initiative  does  not  do 

All  tfiat  is  required  by  the  initiative,  and  this  is  the  only  proviskxi  made  by  the  Initiative,  is  that  a  tax 
rale  increase  proposed  by  the  Council  and  the  Mayor  is  to  be  supported  by  the  people  affected  by  the 
increase.  If  taxes  are  raised  and  the  people  support  the  Increase,  then  taxes  are  increased.  If  the  public 
does  not  support  the  increase,  tfie  council  is  then  not  allowed  to  increase  taxes  for  that  fiscal  year. 

The  DC  Taxpayers  Right  to  Vote  Ad  is  not  a  cap  on  taxes.  It  does  not  freeze  the  tax  rate,  it  does 
not  prevent  the  Council  and  the  Mayor  from  raising  taxes.  The  initiative  does  not  prevent  ttie  council  from 
receivuig  more  in  revenues. 


The  District  of  Colombia  Voter  E<lDcation  Project 

Sponiots 

The  District  of  Columbia's  Taxpayers  Right  to  Vote  Act 


o  A   coo  r\       r\A 
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How  the  District  Compares  to  Maryland  and  Virginia: 
Why  Jobs  are  Leaving 


Do  people  and  jobs  have  a  reason  to  leave  the  Districf.  carrying  witti  ttiem  the  opportunity  that  is 
CTucial  to  turning  this  6ty  around?  In  the  past  20  years  taxes  on  financial  institutions  have  increased  Irom  4% 
to  10.5%  Corporate  Taxes  have  increased  from  7%  to  10.5%  on  all  businesses.  Hotel  taxes  have  increased 
Irom  $0  80  to  $1  50  per  room  per  day  Utility  taxes  have  increased  from  4%  to  9  7%.  These  taxesi  are  jusit 
the  tip  ol  the  iceberg.  The  government  wants  to  increase  resitaurant  taxles  rates  to  11% 
Telecommunications  taxes  have  increased  from  6.7%  to  9.7%. 

The  District  government  has  increased  Taxes  by  over  one  hundred  percent  for  Financial  Institutions 
and  Utilities.  The  newly  created  telecommunications  tax  has  already  been  increased  by  over  55%  percent  in 
less  ttian  4  years. 


Percent 
Increases 

200  V 


The  Increases  of  Taxes: 
1970  to  1991 


100- 


FinancM    InMtjSana 


Tefeconunurricatlana 


The  Increases  in  Real  Estate  Taxes.  Personal  Property  Taxes,  and  Fuel  Taxes  are  through  the 
tool.  In  no  category  are  the  tax  increase  rales  below  1900%  Below,  we  see  the  tax  increases  by  category: 


Rates  of  Tax  Increases:  1970-1991 

Fuel  Tax  Increase  Rate :  1 900% 

Real  Estate  Tax  Increase  Rate:  1930% 

Personal  Prooertv  Tax  Increase  Rate:     3300% 


These  rates  of  increase  show  the  way  a  city  out  of  control  decides.  The  District  government  is  in  a 
panic  and  all  it  knows  how  to  do  is  tax  more  and  more  as  the  tax  base  shrinks.  The  sad  part  about  the  taxes 
is  that  nobody,  no  politteiaa  newspaper,  no  one  asked  the  people  if  these  tax  increases  were  what  thev 
\»anted.  ' 
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Percent 
Increases 

200 


The  Increases  of   Taxes: 
1970  to  1991 


Rnanaat    tratttutlons 


Corporats 


Utility 


Tetecommuni  cation* 


The  Increases  in  Real  Estate  Taxes,  Personal  Property  Taxes,  and  Fuel  Taxes  are  through  the 
roof  in  no  category  are  the  tax  increase  rales  tielow  1900%.  Below,  we  see  the  tax  irx:reases  by  category: 


Rates  of  Tax  Increases:  1970-1991 

Fuel  Tax  Increase  Rate;  1900% 

Real  Estate  Tax  increase  Rate;  1930% 

Personal  Property  Tax  Increase  Rate; 3300% 


These  rates  ot  increase  show  the  way  a  city  out  ol  control  decides.  The  District  governnr>ent  is  in  a 
panic  and  all  it  knows  how  to  do  is  tcix  more  and  more  as  the  tax  t>ase  shrinks.  The  sad  part  about  the  taxes 
is  that  nobody,  no  politician,  newspaper,  no  one  asked  the  people  if  these  tax  increases  were  what  they 
wanted. 

WTiere  are  the  Jobs,  the  people  going?  Where  does  government  care  about  the  people,  the  jobs, 
the  opportunity  (or  the  people. 


Tax  Burdens  on  the  People 


District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Taxes  60% 

Top  Tax  Rate       9.5%  over  $20,000 


Typical  Household 
Tax  Burden 


10,181 


Marylar«j 

5.0% 

9%  over  $150,000 
9,025 


Virginia 

4.5% 

5.75%  over  $17,000 


7,457 


The  District  of  Columbia  Voter  Education  Project 

Sponson 

The  District  of  Columbia's  Taxpayers  Right  to  Vote  Act 
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Why  do  businesses  and  |Obs  nx>ve  to  Maryland  and  Virginia?  Because  rfs  cheaper  there  Because 
the  Distnct  just  wants  to  cover  a  revenue  gap. 


Tax  Burdens  on  Job  Sources 
For  Which  the  District  Is  Highest  In  the  Metro  Are 

*  Corporate  Taxea 

'  Rottaurattt  Taxm 

'Safes  taxes 

"Parking  taxes 

"Hotel  taxes 

Individual  Taxea 


Restore  Responsible  Government :  It's  Time  for  Real  Change 

The  DC  Taxpayers  Right  to  Vote  Act  will  appear  on  the  1994  ballot  The  Initiative  provides  direct 
public  Involvement  in  the  politics  01  tax  increases.  The  initiative  will  allow  public  approval  o(  tax  irx:reases 
proposed  by  the  DC  Council  and  Mayor  The  District  Council  and  the  Mayor  raise  the  tax  rate  every  year  to 
rr^tcti  government  spending  increases.  All  it  takes  to  raise  taxes,  a  decision  that  affects  over  600.000 
residents,  is  7  council  members  and  one  ma^r.  Only  eigfit  people  control  tfie  ta> burdens  on  hundreds  ol 
tfwusancte  of  people  and  thousands  of  busir^esses.  The  initiative  makes  tax  deosiorts  open  and  publk:  t>y 
returning  tax  decisions  to  the  people,  where  these  decisions  atxiut  sacrifk«s  Ijekjng.  Do  you  Want  to  stop 
the  District  Government  from  robbing  your  future' 

Take  back  your  city: 
put  the  decision  in  your  hands 

Any  assistance  you  can  provide  is  greatly  appreciated.  The  DC  Taj^ayer's  Right  to  Vole  Act  is  a 
movement  for  the  people,  and  it  needs  your  help.  Please  return  the  enckjsed  card  to  volunteer  ^jur  support 
or  lust  tell  your  thends  that  Its  time  to  take  back  your  city. 


The  District  of  Colmnbia  Voter  Edacalioa  Project 

Sponaon 

The  District  of  Columbia's  Taxpayers  Right  to  Vole  Ad 
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Where  are  the  jobs,  the  people  going?  Where  does  government  care  alxjul  the  people,  the  )Otis. 
the  opportunity  lor  the  people 


Tax  Burdens 

on  the  People 

1  Sales  Taxes 

District  of  Columbte 

6.0% 

Maryland 
5.0% 

Virginia 

4.5% 

Top  Tax  Rate 

9.5%  over  $20,000 

9%  over  $150,000 

5.75%  over  $17,000 

Typical  Household 
Tax  Burden 

10.181 

9.025 

7.457 

Why  do  businesses  and  lObs  nrxjve  to  Maryland  and  Virginia?  Because  it's  cheaper  there.  Because 
the  District  just  wants  to  cover  a  revenue  gap. 


Tax  Burdens  on  Job  Sources 
For  Which  tha  District  Is  Highest  In  the  Metro  Area 

•  Coporate  Taxes 

'  Restaurant  Taxes 

'Sales  taxes 

'Parking  taxes 

"Hotel  taxes 

Individual  Taxes 


How  to  Change  Government 

The  DC  Taxpayers  Right  to  Vote  Act  will  appear  on  the  1994  tsallot.  The  initiative  provkjes  direct 
public  involvement  in  the  politics  of  tax  increases.  The  initiative  will  allow  public  approval  of  tax  increases 
proposed  by  the  DC  Council  and  Mayor.  The  District  Council  and  the  Mayor  raise  the  tax  rate  every  year  to 
match  government  spending  increases.  All  it  lakes  to  raise  taxes,  a  decision  that  aflects  over  600,000 
residents,  is  7  council  members  and  one  mayor  Only  eight  people  control  the  tax  burdens  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  and  ttiousands  of  businesses.  The  initiative  rrakes  tax  decisions  open  and  public  by 
returning  tax  decisions  to  tfie  people,  wfiere  these  decisions  about  sacrifices  belong. 

Do  you  Want  to  stop  the  District  Government  (rom  robbing  your  future? 

Take  back  your  city,  put  the  decision  In  your  hands. 


Any  assistance  you  can  provKle  is  greatly  appreciated.  The  DC  Taxpayer's  Right  to  Vote  Act  is  a  movement 
lor  the  people,  and  rt  needs  your  help.  Please  return  the  erKtosed  card  to  volunteer  your  support  or  just  tell 
your  friends  its  time  to  take  back  your  city. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Is  the  general  thrust  of  your  testimony  that  D.C. 
taxes  are  too  high;  is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  they  are  continuously  raised  to  constantly 
close  the  operating  budget  gap,  and  it  is  a  source  of  revenue  that 
has  been  a  District  source  for,  I  guess,  about  the  past  seven  years, 
and  it  is  continuous.  And  it  does  not  seem  the  City  is  able  to  bal- 
ance a  budget  or  present  an  operating  budget  without  raising 
taxes. 

I  think  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  this  city — and  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  stated  it  quite  eloquently  when  you  said, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  of  overspending,  spending  more  than  we  are 
taking  in;  and  nobody  wants  to  take  the  guts  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  government,  get  rid  of  the  programs  that  do  not  work,  start  op- 
erating with  efficiency  and  start  getting  the  maximum  out  of  the 
budget  that  we  have. 

Our  residents  cannot  take  it,  our  businesses  cannot  take  it.  We 
simply  just  have  to  draw  the  line  here.  And  the  fiscal  year  1995 
budget,  you  know  the  public  safety  fee  is  a  grossly  illegal  fee,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  upheld  in  court.  They  are  going  to  tax  anybody  re- 
ceiving Workmen's  Compensation.  We  have  churches  now  that 
have  a  Federal  right  to  separation  that  cannot  be  violated. 

So  I  would  ask  the  committee  to  strongly  review  the  fiscal  year 
1995  and  to  direct  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  to  make  the  nec- 
essary cuts  to  remove  the  tax  increases  from  the  budget  and 
present  a  budget  that  is  realistic,  that  all  of  us  can  agree  is  accept- 
able to  accounting  principles  and  that  can  be  simply  understood 
and  followed. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Walsh,  any  questions. 

HEAVY  TAX  BURDEN 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Johnson  on  his  state- 
ment. I  think  you  are  right  on  the  money. 

Part  of  the  reason  the  District  is  losing  jobs  and  losing  its  middle 
class  is  because  of  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  and  we  certainly 
would  agree  that  the  District  needs  to  scale  down  the  size  of  its 
government.  The  District  can  save  the  taxpayers  some  money  and 
send  some  signals  out  there  to  business  and  to  residents  that  this 
is  a  good  place  to  live  and  operate  a  business.  I  wish  you  luck. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  this  committee  and  trying  to  do  what  I  can.  It  is  a 
city  I  love,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  that  feel  this  way.  It  is 
time  that  we  just  stopped  playing  the  games  and  stop  playing  the 
race  cards  and  all  the  other  things  and  get  down  to  business. 

We  have  some  good  people  in  this  room  and  in  this  city,  and  we 
need  to  return  our  city  back  to  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  agree  with  you.  I  hope  you  are  successful,  and  we 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  help.  We  love  the  City,  too. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Oppmann. 

Ms.  Gray,  is  she  here? 

Well,  Mr.  Tippitt  is  here. 
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Tuesday,  June  14, 1994. 

FIRE  AND  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

DEPARTMENT 

WITNESSES 

THOMAS    N.    TIPPITT,    PRESmENT,    FIRE    FIGHTERS    ASSOCIATION, 

LOCAL  36 
RAYMOND  SNEED,  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

BOARD,  FIRE  FIGHTERS  ASSOCIATION,  LOCAL  36 

Mr.  Dexon.  Mr.  Tippitt  represents  the  Fire  Fighters  Association. 
Welcome  back,  Mr.  Tippitt. 

Mr.  Tippitt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Grood  seeing  you.  We  are  allowing  everybody  about 
five  minutes.  If  you  would  identify  the  gentleman  with  you  and 
summarize  your  testimony,  we  would  be  pleased  to  place  your  pre- 
pared statement  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  N.  TIPPITT 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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FIRE  FIGHTERS 


ASSOCIATION 


LOCAL    No,    36 

INTERNATIONAL   ASSOCIATION 
Of   FIRE   FIGHTERS 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

2120   BLAOENSeURG   ROAD,   N.  E. 

SUITE    210 

WASHINGTON,    DC     20018-1498 

CODE    202    «3S-8S00 

FAX  S26-2986 


THOMAS  N   TIPPEn 
Presidenf 

RAYMOND  SNEED 

Isl  Vire  President 
KENNETH  M   COX 

2nd  Vice  Pref,ident 
BRIAN  <   lEE 

3rd  Vice  Piesident 
RICHARD  t  MOORE 

Tteosurer 
JACKSON  H   GERHART 

Sefretory 


JUNE     14,     1994 

STATEMENT  OF 

TIIOMAC  II.  TirPETT,  PREGIDEHT 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FIFE  FIGHTERS  ASSOCIATION 

LOCAL  36,  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

FIRE    FIOIITERS,     AFL    CIO    HWC 


•  -ti>  " 


Affiliated  «.tti  AMERICAN  FEOERATtON  OF  LASOR  ond  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
MrTROPOllTAN  WASHINGTON  COUNCIt 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  ot  the  Sub  Committee 
and  staff;   I  am  Thomas  N.  Tippett,  President  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Fighters 
Association,   International   Association  of  Fire 
Fighters,   AFL.  CIO  MWC:  .    Accompanying  ine  today  is 
RaymoiKi  Gneed,  Vice  1'i.esideiit  and  Chairman  of 
onr  Board.    We  aj)pear  today  to  offer  comments 
on  the  FY  1995  operating  budget   for   the  D.C. 
Fire  and  Emergency  Medical   Services  Department 
as  proposed  by  Mayoi   Kelly. 

The  Mayor's  FY  1995  appropriated  budget 
request  for  our  department  is  073,016,000  a 
decrease  of  3,033,000  from  the  approved  FY  1994 
budget . 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  would 
like  to  digress  a  little  and  discuss  the  events 
that  have  occurred  in  the  D.C.  Fire  and 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Department  since  our 
visit  here  last  Spring.   All  of  my  comments  will 
be  directly  and  indirectly  related  to  the 
budget . 

THE  NAMING  OF  NEW  FIRE  CHIEF 
On  October  13,  1993  Mayor  Kelly  announced 
that  she  was  nominating  Mr.  Otis  Latin  to  be  the 
next  Fire  Chief  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Mr.   L.atin,   a  native  of  Houston,  Texas  was 
serving  as.  Assistant  Fire  Chief  of  the  Houston 
Fire  Department. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  our  122  year 
history  as  a  professional   fire  department  that 
our  Chief  did  not  come  from  within  the  ranks  of 
our  department. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.   Latin  came  as  the  FY 
1994  budget  process  was  "winding  down".    Twelve 
high  ranking  fire  officials  from  our  department 
submitted  applications  for  the  position  of  Fire 
Chief,  only  two  made  the  final   interview 
process . 

Many  believe,  myself  Included,  that  the  main 
reason  these  high  ranking  D.C.  officials  were 
eliminated  from  consideration  for  the  Fire 
Chief's  job  was  their  unamlous  opposition 
to  the  Mayor's  proposed  cuts  In  the  FY  1994 
budget,  calling  them  a  "prescription  for 
disaster".   The  appearance  of  the  Chief  Officers 
Association  before  this  Sub-Committee  last  year, 
in  effect  capped  their  career's.    Since  then, 
many  have  retired. 
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On  January  4,   1004  Otia  Latin  wa3 

confirmed  as  Fire  Chief  of  the  District  Columbia 
and  our  organization  supports  him  as  !•' i  r  e  Chief. 
However!    We  would  be  remiss  if  we  failed  to 
inform  the  Sub  Comn»ittc-e  of   tho  "budgetary 
quagmire"  Chief  Latin  inherited  from  the  former 
Fire  Chief  Ray  Alfred. 

Chief  Latin  assumed  the  leadership  of  an 
agency     that  if  it  had  a  dip  stick  to  measure 
our  morale  -      it  would  read  "add  4  quarts". 

During  the  Summer  of  03,  Mayor  Kelly 
attempted  to  RIF  one  hundred  firefighters  and 
demote  135  fire  officers.    The  City  Council  held 
emergency  hearings   -  on  a  Saturday     allowed  our 
members  to  tell  the  Council  Members  the  impact 
tbe  Mayor's  action  was  having  on  their  lives  and 
their  families  and,  allowed  our  association  to 
show  them  why  these  cuts  were  not  warranted 
when  In  fact  the  city  needed  to  be  hiring  fire- 
fighters not  firing  them! 

When  all  wj  .s  said  and  done,  the  City  Council 
took  the  legislative  and  budgetary  action  that 
negated  the  reduction  in  force. 
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But  did  the  City  Council   action  stop  Mayor 
Kelly?   No!    No!    Mayor  Kelly  continued  to  press 
for  the  reductions. 

Local   36  had  to  secure  a  temporary 
restraining  order  from  the  District  Superior 
Court  and  a  Court  order  from  the  U.S.   District 
Court  to  stop  the  R I Fs/demot i ons  from  being 
implemented 

You  can  imagine  what  this  did  to  destroy  the 
morale  of  our  young  firefighters! 

The  next  obstacle  Chief  Latin  had  to  face  was 
the  label,  "an  outsider".    It's  no  secret  within 
the  Fire  Department  that  Chief  Latin  is 
operating  on  his  own.    Because  he  is  a  newcomer 
in  the  last  months  of  an  administration  that 
some  feel  is  "almost  over",  —  he  is  receiving 
very  little  cooperation  from  Senior  Fire 
Officials  -  that  is  the  one's  that  are  left. 
Many  of  these  officials  feel  the  application 
process  for  Fire  Chief  will  soon  "reopen"  -  and 
this  time  the  selection  will  come  from  within 
the  ranks  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Department . 

And  finally.  Chief  Latin  Inherited  a  budget 
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that  was  so  fa''  out  of  balance  that  even  the 
best  number  crunchers  at  Arthur  Andersen  and 
Company  couldn't  make  those  figures  balance. 

For  Example: 

A  savings  of  01. O  million  for  an  "early  oiit 
retirement  that  never  took  place. 

A  savings  of  C046,OOO  for  a  "rundown  policy 
that  was  never  implemented! 

A  06  million  savings  for  RIF/demotion  that 
were  prohibited  by  the  courts. 

The  ci  vi  1  i  ..at  i  on  of  the  Fire  Department  for  a 
savings  of  $234,000     never  done. 

A  savings  of  $500,000  in  EMS  -  not  accomp- 
1 ished . 

The  retirement  of  50  firefighters  on 
disability  that  wasn't  accomplished  until  April 
22,  1994. 

This  is  but  a  sampling  of  the  bleak 
financial  picture  Chief  Latin  inherited.   Now, 
combine  those  figures  with  his  first  appearance 
before  the  D.C.  City  Council  on  the  proposed  FY 
1995  budget. 
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On  February  24,   1904  Chief  Latin  testifies 
before  the  coiranittee  on  the  Judiciary  regarding 
the  proposed  FY  1905  budget.    It  is  a  short  5 
paragraph  statement  supporting  the  Mayor's 
request  fcr  07o, 040,230  and  1821  FTES . 

The  Chief  was  told,  according  to  Fire 
Department  sources ,   the  day  of  the  hearing 
(before  his  statement  could  be  changed)  that  his 
Fire  Department  budget  needed  to  be  reduced  by 
$3  million  dollars. 

Now  this  is  the  point  where,   in  my  opinion 
Fire  Chief  Latin  stands  "tall  in  the  saddle"  (as 
they  say  in  Houston) . 

I'd  like  to  read  into  the  record  excerpts 
from  a  letter  'hat  Chief  Latin  sent  to  Ellen 
O'Connor,  Chief  Financial  officer  on  March  3, 
19  94.    (ATTACHMENT  1) 

Chief  Latin  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
convnitment  to  the  men  and  women  he  leads.    I 
can't  think  of  another  previous  Fire  Chief  who 
would  be  so  bold  as  to  tell  the  Mayor,  "Look  - 
you've  cut  us  to  the  bone,  there's  nothing  left 
to  cut". 

The  Committee  report  by  the  Committee  on 
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the  Judiciairy  supported  Fire  Chief  Latin.    It 
reads  in  part,  "The  Mayor's  request  to  reduce 
the  Department's  budget  by  C3, 033,000  is  not 
supported  by  the  Committee". 

Because  the  Committee  didn't  have  the  fiscal 
resources  available  to  provide  the  needed 
funding,   the  Committee  requested  the  Full 
Council  secure  the  restoration  of  C3, 033,000  to 
maintain  the  department  at  the  FY  1094  approved 
level  of  funding. 

During  mark  up  of  Bill   lO  557,   the  "Fiscal 
Year  1995  Budget  Request  Act,  Counc i 1  member 
Nathanson  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Rainy  Day 
Fund  Section  of  the  Commnittee  report  to  state 
the  following: 

"The  Chief  of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Fire 
and  Emergency  Medical  Services  has 
lndicat:ed  that  the  Mayor  imposed  $3,000,000 
plus  cut  may  require  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  ambulances  and  a  diminution  of 
fire  protection  services.    The  Council  Is 
concerned  and  directs  the  Mayor  to  address 
this  problem  as  It  occurs  and  that  the 
Rainy  Day  Fund  should  be  used,  with  Coiuicll 
approval,  to  fund  potential  shortfalls  if 
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in  fact,  they  occur"  . 

Local  36  urges  this  Subcommittee  to  support 
the  original  budget  mark  of  $76,049,230  and 
1,821  full  time  equivalent  position  as  submitted 
by  Mayor  Kelly  to  the  Council  when  the  budget 
was  released  on  February  24,   1994. 

'  OVERTIME 
Ever  since  I've  been  President  of  Local  36, 
this  Subcommittee  has  had  serious  concerns  over 
the  tremendous  amounts  of  overtime  in  the  Fire 
Department . 

The  standard  response  from  the  city  was 
always  the  same.    Staffing,  staffing,  too  many 
f ire£ight*rs .    So  we  reduced.    Ladder  Companies 
went  from  six  -  to  five  -  to  four.    Engine 
Companies  went,  from  five  to  four  firefighters. 
And  what  about  the  overtime?   The  injuries  to 
f iref ight^ers  increased  -  and  so  did  the 
^-overtime . 

The  overtime  for  FY  1993  was  $9,435.   During 
the  first  quarter  of  FY  1994  the  department 
spent  $2,539,993,  but  its  projection  for  al 1 
of  FY  94  is  $7,217,366.    At  this  rate,  the  total 
spending  for  all  overtime  could  exceed  $10 
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million  during  FY  1094.    Obviously  the  city  was 
wrong  in  blaming  the  overtime  on  staffing. 

The  true  culprit  is  the  fact  that  the  budget 
fails  to  provide  the  needed  funds  to  maintain 
the  240  on  duty  workstations  to  staff  the 
authorized  units  and  companies  of  the  Fire 
figrhting  Division. 

Simply  stated,  we  work  a  42  hours  work  week. 
To  fill   th.^  existing  240  workstations  requires  a 
staffing  ratio  of  5.4  personnel  per  workstation. 
This  would  require  a  total  strength  of  1,330 
firefighters  in  the  Firefighting  Division. 

Currently  the  Firefighting  Division 
department  is  staffed  at  the  FY  1993  authorized 
level  of  1,305  firefighters  or  5.2  persons  per 
workstation.    Until  the  correct  adjustments  are 
made  In  the  staffing  factors,  the  overtime 
figures  will  continue  to  rise. 

The  entire  overtime  budget  for  FY  1995  Is 
$3,089,OOG  million.    1  can  assure  you,  this  is 
an  erroneous  figure  and  Is  a  classic  example  of 
once  again  formulating  a  budget  based  on  wrong 
assumptions . 
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THE. POLICE  AND  FIRE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Local   36  urges  the  Committee  to  adopt  strong 
Bill  Language  that  would  prohibit  the  Executive 
from  withholding  the  city's  required  payments  to 

our  pension  fund  as  mandated  by  PI.  -JC      122, 
Section   144  and  D.C.   Code   1   724(2).    This 
"AccoiUiting  Contrivance",   as  Ms.   O'Connor  called 
it,  was  nothing  moie  than  total   dii;rfgaid  tor 
the  requirements  set  foi th  by  the  Congress  in 
the  n.   C.   Pension  Kffoim  Act. 

The  timing  of   the  Executive's  "Contrivance" 
couldn't  have   :ome  at  a  worse  time.    Just  as 
Delegate  Norton  was  bringing  al 1   interested 
parties  to  the  table  to  develop  a  long  term  plan 
to  deal  with  the  unfunded  liability  the  Mayor 
announced  her  "scheme" . 

TKis  dispicable  actiion  by  Mayor  Kelly  caused 
'the  D.C.  Retirement.  Board  to  delve  into  their 
"long  term"  fund  in  order  to  make  benefit 
payments  to  retirees. 

On  June  8,  1994  a  settlement  was  reached  in 
the  lawsuit  between  the  D.C.  Retirement  Board 
and  Mayor  Kelly. 
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In  summary,   the  city  will   pay  C  1  'JO  million  in 
overdue   10  0  4  payments  and  approximately  074 
million  represent  incj  t^.e  tiist  qijaitei   1  'J 'J  b 
payment   this  Fall . 

The  city  lias  aqteed  to  pay  the  O.C. 
Retirement  Hoard  the  inteiest   to  comp€.-nsa  t  e  for 
the  late  con t i  i  bu t  i  tm  and   lost   interest 
earnings;   pay  07ab,'K)O   to  leimhurse  the  Cunds 
for  transaction  costi:  incurred  to  litjuidate 
assets  needed  to  make  benefit   payments  and 
reinvest   \.he  liquidated  amounts;   agreed  to 
reimburse  the  D.C.  Retirement  noaid  for  a 
attorney's  fees  incurr€?d  as  a  result  of   the 
lawsuit;   and    the  city  agreed  to  pay  to  the  D.C. 
Retirement  Board  the  quarterly  contribution  for 
FY  95  as  set  forth  in  the  law.    (Public  Law  96- 
122,   Sec.   144(b)(2)  and  (D.C.   Code  l-724(b)(2). 

In  light  of  the  contempt  the  Kelly 
Administration  has  demonstrated  by  Ignoring  the 
Pension  Reform  Act,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Fighters  Association  respectfully  requests 
this  Sub-Commnlttee  to  adopt  strong  Bill  Language 
that  would  reinforce  the  provisions  of  PL  96- 
122,   Sec.   144(b)(2)  and  D.C.  Code  l-724(b)(2) 
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reqiiirincj  the  city  tci  make  their  pension 
contribution  on  a  timely  ba:jis.    We  believe  this 
will   eliminate  any  t  u  t  iii  t.»  "oori  t  r  i  vancrei;  "  liy 
whoever  is  occiipyxncj  the  Office  of   the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  C:ol>imbia. 

I'''inally,   I  wish  to  coiic;lude  my  comment  i:  by 
attempting  to  end  on  a  positive  note  regarding 
our  Retirement  Systtm  and  the  Hoaid  of  Trustees 
that  invests  the  Federal  and  employee 
contri  but  i  ons . 

During  the  past  year  tht;  D.c:.  City  Council, 
the  Press,  and  yes,   even  the  D.C.   Fire  Fighters 
Association  have  been  very  critical   of  the 
"style"  in  which  the  Retirement  Doard  has 
conducted  its  business. 

On  April  18,  1994  the  Pension  Task  Force, 
appointed  by  D.C.  Delegrate  Norton,  released 
their  long  awaited  report  calling  for  far- 
reaching  changes  In  the  Pension  Board 
operations . 

Local  36  supports  the  Task  Force  Report  and 
applauds  Delegate  Norton  for  her  leadership  in 
attempting  to  establish  an  actuarially  sound 
basis  for  financing  retirement  benefits  for 
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police  officer,   firefighters,   teachers  and 

Among  the  many  iireas  addressed,   the  Task 
Force  was  highly  critical   "that   no  members  of 
the  Board  have  professional  money  management 
experi  ence .  " 

I  would  respect  fully  it-mind  this  GuIj 
Commi  ttee,  which  approves  the  C52  million 
Federal   payment  to  the  pension  fund,   that   the 
Amended  Section  321   ("District  of  Columbia 
Retirement  Board  Judicial   Appointment  Act   of 
1002),   of  the   district  of  Columbia  Retirement 
Reform  Act  mandates  "not   less  than  2  members  of 
the  Board  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  1  member 
of  the  Board  appointed  by  the  Council  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
individuals  who  have  professional  experience  in 
the  banking,  insurance,  or  investment  industry." 
D.C.  Retirement  Reform  Act,   PL  96-122,   Section 
121  mandates  that  "not  less  than  two  of  the 
three  Mayoral  appointees  to  the  Retirement  Board 
shall  be  individuals  who  have  professional  work 
experience  in  the  banking,  insurance,  or 
investment  ind  istry" . 
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Unfortunately,   I'm  afraid  that  appointments 
to  the  D.C.   Retirement  lioatd  bear  striking 
similarities  to  that  of  Presidents  selecting 
Ambassadors  to  foreign  countries.   Campaign 
supporters,   friends  and  "others"  often  got 
appointments ,  and  as  a  resul t ,  we  see  headl ines 
like  the  July  23,  I'J'JO     issiie  of  Pension  and 
Investments,   "D.C.   Fund  Crippled  By  Politics". 

Quite  frankly  Mr.  Chairman,   I  am  tired  of 
reading  those  headlines!    Every  time  the 
Washington  Post   runs  their  weekly  article  or 
editorial   on  the  insolvency  of  our  pension  fund 
and  its  potential   to  "not  pay"  retirees  or 
widows  their  pensions,   you  can  imagine  the  phone 
calls  those  negative  reports  generate  into  our 
office  and  the  Retired  Fire  Fighters  Associ- 
at. ion . 

It's  not  fair  to  subject  these  elderly 
retired  f  iref  iglitiers  and  their  widows  to  the 
constant  wondering  of  "will  my  check  come",  or 
if  it  comes  will  there  be  sufficient  funds  in 
the  District's  account  to  cash  it  or  will  it  be 
returned  marked  "insufficient  funds"? 

The  Post  article  of  April   19,   1994  just 
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barely  mentioned  the  beijt  news  to  c:  on»f  out  of 
the  D.C.   Retirement  Board   in  a  long  time. 

The  Retirement   Board,   under  ourient  Chairman 
James  Tydings   (a  retired  fiiefjghter  with  no 
previous  investment   e  xjie;  r  i  tiic:  e  )  wa.-j  able  to  make 
some  common  sense  decisioii;j  that  resulted  in 
some  astonishing  resultii! 

Chairman  Tydings,   a;j  a  newly  elecrtt^d  Hoard 
member  was  appalled  by  the  ;;taggeLing  amounts  of 
money  tlie  former  IJoatd  Chairpeison  |>tTmitted  to 
be  held  in  cash.    At  one  time  the  amount   was  in 
excess  of  400  million  dollars. 

As  the  newly  elected  Chairman,  Mr.  Tydings 
pushed  to  bring  the  cash  down  to  "zero"  and  make 
long  term  investments.    Look  at  the  current 
results  of  t.hls  common  sense  acbioii! 

In  a  report  entitled  "Performance  vs  Public 
Fluids  over  $1  billion",  ended  December  31,  1993 
the  results  of  the  D.C.  Retirement  Board  are  as 
follows:    1991  -  ranked  25th  in  the  Nation 

1992  -  ranked  2nd  in  the  Nation 

1993  -  last  quarter,  ranked  #1. 

The  results  for  this  quarter  haven't  been 
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tabulated  as  of   tins  writiuc),   but   1   It- el 
confident  our  fund  will   be  cloue  to  the  top,   if 
not  number  1 ,   iqain. 

All   ot   this  wji;  <ic:c:omf>lisheii  by  leva  in  ping  the 
boards  "ritratecjic  Asset   Allocrution"  <jnd  txituinc) 
cash  into  long  term  investments.    1   believe  this 
shoiild  crontinne  to   iiiipt  ove   the  (>ei  L  o  i  ii)<ju  c;  e   ot 
the  fund.    However,   the  only  w.ty  t  ht*  unfunded 
liability  ean  in;     adequately  dealt  with,   is  to 
con  tin  ue  t  he  Kede  r  a  1   c  on  t  i  i  bu  t  i  on  i  n  t  o  t  he 
future . 

As  President  ot   the  oi  gaii  i  :^a  t  i  on  tliat  worked 
intimately  with  the  Congress  to  secure  passage 
of  PI.  06  122,   >   pledge  to  you  and  the  members  of 
this  Sub  Committee,   the  Police  and  Ki re  Pension 
System  is  our  "SACRED  COW"  and  we  will  continue 
to  work  for  the  assurance  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  develop  a  fair  Federal  Payment 
to  tbe  fund,  and  that  tbe  members  of  the  D.C. 
Retirement  Board  make  ALL  their  decisions  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries as  required  by  the  Pension  Reform  Act. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  the  opportunity  to 
offer  our  comments.    We  are  now  prepared  to 
answer  any  questions. 
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MEMORANTIUM 

TO      :   Ellen  O ' Cor^or 

Chief  Financiel  Officer 
Executive  Office  of  ti.e  Mayer 

FROM   :   Otis  J.  Latin,  Sr.  ^^.-^.z — 
Fire  Chief 

SUBJECT:   Acirainistrative  Cost  ?,e:ijrticnfi 

In  response  to  your  me.-or«nduir.  <*&zci  Fefcruery  23,  199%,  edditioncl 
cost  reductions  of  S3,022,0S0  for  this  departaier.t  cannat  be 
achieved.  The  Fire  and  Zr.&z^or.zy  Medioal  Scr-.*ioec  Depa^-nr.er.t  has 
EUEtfiined  budget  reducrions  tctcllmg  SIE.E  r.lllion  dollars  ar.i  20C 
full  tinie  equivalents  (FTEs)  m  FY  1594.  This  represents  a 
signifiosnt  financial  reduotior.  and  najor  changes  in  departmental 
operations.  I  have  attach.ed  a  Bun-.-arv-  of  the  prograzis  and  fu.".din= 
that  were  ■approved  for  reduction.  The  changes  required  for 
budget/expenditure  reductions  of  this  magnitude  we-re  not 
icplemented  prior  to  jny  appoint.~cnt  at  Fire  Chief. 

As  indicated  in  meetings  with  you  and  the  Executive,  the  departraent 
end  I  stand  by  our  co.-nraitme.nt  of  achieving  the  necessary- 
expenditure  reductions  required  to  reaain  within  the  funding  level 
of  575,049,230,  All  possible  budget-cutting  and  expenditure 
reducing  options  have  already  been  factored  into  our  current 
financial  plan.  We  ere  vigorously  impleraanting  progreais  for  cost 
reductions. 

The  department  can  not  afford  any  additional  reductions  in  FY  199-i 

nss-        FY        IOCS        wi.%ttout:        »dv/orcaly        irapme^inj        tho        eut>e*«n'tii»3 

accomplishments  that  have  been  made  to  date.  We  must  be  allowed  tc 
implement,  access  and  evaluate  the  iizpact  of  the  reductions  that 
are  currently  taking  place  and  those  that  have  already  been  made. 
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I  woulcJ  like  "CO  remind  you  that  this  agency  is  else  a  public 
BBfcty  organization.   The  man±>erK  of  ttils  department;  fire 
fightexs,  timergency  medical  service  (EHS)  pnsvldcrs  and  the 
support  staff  axe  working  diligently  to  earve  the  citizens  of 
this  coirmunity.   It  is  a  well  documented  fact  that  our  fire 
fighters  and  EMS  providers  are  first  on  the  ucane  of  elnost  every 
emergency  In  this  city  providing  for  the  safety-  of  cur  citizens. 
Fire  fighters  respond  to  approximately  147,926  err.crgencieE  wltnin 
4.5  minutes  on  an  annual  basis-   These  responses  Include  nucierous 
medical  and  'ire  emergencies.   The  enargency  ejtih-ulance  prov'lders 
respond  to  approximately  158,252  eaergenciec  wit.hin  9  minutes  on 
an  annual  basic.   This  agency,  using  a  conbervetive  estimate, 
touch  the  lives  of  approximately  S5i  of  the  citizens  cf  this 
comnunity  annually  in  a  positive  way. 

The  576,049,230  budget  request  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  is  a  bare 
bones  budget.   Because  of  the  trcoendous  needs  of  the  department 
it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  above  mentioned  budget,  but 
I  em  corjaitted  to  reducing  expenditures  in  order  to  meet  this 
budget. 


cc:   Robert  Mallett 

City  Administrator 
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Opening  Statement  of  Thomas  N.  Tippitt 

Mr.  Tippitt.  Yes,  sir.  With  me  today  is  Raymond  Sneed,  our 
First  Vice  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Fighters 
Association,  Local  36.  We  apologize  for  being  late,  but  we  were  tes- 
tifying on  the  pension  legislation  that  is  before  the  Congress,  and 
ran  a  little  late. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  to  testify  on  the  1995  Appropria- 
tion budget.  The  Mayor  is  asking  for  approval  to  appropriate  $73 
million,  a  decrease  of  $3  million  from  the  1994  budget. 

I  would  like  to  just  hit  a  few  highlights  of  the  Department  and 
bring  you  up  to  date  maybe  on  what  has  transpired  from  our  per- 
spective since  the  last  time  we  were  here. 

We  have  a  new  Fire  Chief,  who  I  know  you  have  met  and  who 
has  testified  up  here,  a  fire  chief  who  came  from  Houston  and  who 
was  viewed  by  many  unfavorably  as  coming  from  the  outside.  In 
the  122-year  history  of  the  Department,  the  Chiefs  have  always 
come  from  within.  Many  of  the  people  who  were  eliminated  from 
consideration  were  people  who  had  taken  a  negative  view  of  the 
Mayor's  budget  cuts;  and,  in  fact,  some  had  come  up  here  and  testi- 
fied and  effectively  capped  their  careers  by  so  doing.  Many  of  them 
have  now  retired,  in  fact. 

Many  of  the  Battalion  Deputy  Chiefs  have  left  the  job  basically 
because  they  could  not  support  the  cuts  that  had  been  imposed  on 
the  Department.  They  saw  the  tragedy  coming,  and  many  of  them 
have  told  me  personally  that  they  did  not  want  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  fire  ground  when  the  deaths  occurred,  and  they  were  coming. 
So  we  have  lost  a  lot  of  top  management  in  the  last  six  months. 

Now,  the  budget  that  was  submitted  is  so  far  out  of  balance,  Mr. 
Chairman — I  know,  having  sat  up  here  when  you  went  through 
some  public  safety  agencies  and  some  other  agencies,  that  you 
probably  have  heard  this  before,  but  especially  on  the  issue  of  over- 
time, and  the  budget  is  just  out  of  whack.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  put  it.  It  does  not  balance  out. 

The  Mayor,  as  I  say,  has  requested  a  $3  million  cut,  yet  the  Fire 
Chief,  the  new  Fire  Chief,  submitted  a  letter — and  we  have  at- 
tached a  copy — to  the  Chief  Financial  Officer,  Ellen  O'Connor,  say- 
ing the  $76  million  was  a  bare  bones,  and  they  could  not  sustain 
an  additional  $3  million  cut  for  maximum  services,  yet  that  was 
done. 

OVERTIME 

On  the  overtime,  in  fiscal  year  1993,  it  was  $9.4  million,  the  first 
quarter  of  1994  it  was  $2.5  million,  and  they  are  projecting  for  all 
1994,  $7  million.  We  know  it  is  going  to  exceed  $10  million  at  the 
rate  we  are  going,  yet  for  1995  there  is  budgeted  $3  million  for 
overtime. 

Every  year  that  I  can  recall  we  have  come  up  here  and  had  dis- 
cussions about  overtime  and  its  relationship  to  manning  and  staff- 
ing. Well,  we  have  cut,  we  have  cut  from  six  to  five  on  trucks,  and 
then  we  cut  from  five  to  four  on  ladder  trucks.  We  cut  from  five 
to  four  on  engine  compsinies  and  eliminated  half  the  pumping  ap- 
paratus and,  To  and  behold,  the  overtime  is  still  in  the  $10  million 
range.  So  it  is  obvious  that  staffing  is  not  the  problem. 
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Staffing  on  individual  fire  trucks  is  not  the  problem  that  it  has 
been  portrayed.  The  problem  is  inadequate  hiring,  inadequate  staff- 
ing of  companies,  as  evidenced  by  a  manning  factor  that  is  used; 
and  this  has  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  Mayor  tried  to  lay  off 
135  fire  fighters,  lay  off  100  fire  fighters,  demote  135  fire  fighters; 
and  the  overtime  is  going  through  the  roof. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Tippitt,  do  you  have  a  figure  as  to  what  the  ac- 
tual overtime  will  be  in  1994? 

Mr.  Tippitt.  Approaching  $11  million.  They  budgeted  a  little  over 
$7  million.  We  are  on  a  pace  to  hit  $10  million  without  hitting  the 
heavy  peak  season,  which  is  summertime.  And  I  can  tell  you  from 
experience,  right  now,  it  is  going  through  the  roof,  these  pay  peri- 
ods now. 

And  for  FY  1995,  $3  million  is  budgeted  for  overtime,  so  it  is 
just 

Mr.  Dexon.  Why  do  you  say  that  for  FY  1994  they  budgeted  a 
little  over  $7  million? 

Mr.  Tippitt.  That  is  my  understanding.  Their  projections  are 

Mr.  Dixon.  My  figure  here  shows  they  budgeted  $3  million. 

Mr.  Tippitt.  They  budgeted  three,  but  their  projection  is — ^you 
are  right,  they  are  projecting  they  are  going  to  spend  seven.  That 
was  their  latest  guesstimate. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  are  saying  the  overtime  is  always  underesti- 
mated? 

Mr.  Tippitt.  Terribly  so.  And  they  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  staffing. 

Mr.  Dexon.  From  the  union's  point  of  view,  what  impact  does 
that  have? 

Mr.  Tippitt.  The  staffing? 

Mr.  Dexon.  Yes,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  they  always  come  up 
with  the  overtime  money.  So  what  difference  does  it  make  what  the 
figure  is? 

Mr.  Tippitt.  Because  we  come  back  to  the  same — it  is  the  same 
proposition  that  the  overtime  problem  is  caused  by  staffing,  and 
when  we  to  cut  staffing,  it  impacts  on  our  safety.  And  as  we  have 
said  before,  yes,  we  know  we  can  get  the  money  in  to  our  guys' 
pockets  for  overtime;  that  is  not  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  the  safety  of  people  on  the  fire  ground,  and  they 
have  used  this  overtime  argument  as  the  reason  to  cut  the  safety, 
to  cut  the  staffing,  but  yet  we  see  that  that  does  not  solve  their 
overtime  problems.  They  simply  underestimate  it  again. 

Mr.  Dexon.  I  guess  what  I  am  asking  is,  in  1994,  let  us  assume 
that  they  budgeted  $3  million;  and  at  the  end  of  1994,  they  will 
have  paid  out  $11  million  in  overtime.  What  difference  does  that 
make?  What  impact  does  that  have  on  you,  if  any? 

Mr.  Tippitt.  On  the  budget  or  on  the  fire  fighters? 

Mr.  Dexon.  On  the  fire  fighters.  I  know  it  has  an  impact  on  the 
budget.  On  the  fire  fighters. 

Mr.  Tippitt.  Well,  again 

Mr.  Dexon.  I  am  asking  what  difference  does  it  make  how  much 
they  budget  as  long  as  they  pay  the  whole  amount  that  is  needed 
when  it  is  needed? 

Mr.  Tippitt.  Well,  two  factors:  one,  the  workload  on  the  rank  and 
file.  On  my  troops.  Someone  has  to  work  those  extra  hours.  The 
more  you  work,  the  more  tired  you  are  and  the  more  likelihood  of 
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injuries.  And  statistics  bear  that  out.  So  we  are  putting  our  people 
at  risk  on  that  side  of  the  equation. 

And  the  other  is  that  high  overtime,  in  turn,  is  the  argument 
used  for  cutting  staffing.  It  always  comes  back  to,  we  have  this 
high  overtime  budget  in  the  Fire  Department  because  we  have  to 
staff  with  higher  numbers  on  these  fire  trucks,  allows  us  to  cut  the 
staffing  that  will  reduce  our  overtime  and  put  us  back  where  we 
should  be. 

But  as  we  see,  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  your  point  is  that  you  would  rather  not  have  the 
$11  million  overtime  figure? 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  That  is  correct.  We  need  to  hire  the  appropriate 
number  of  people.  The  Mayor  tried  last  July,  if  you  will  recall,  to 
fire  100  fire  fighters  and  demote  135  others;  and  it  was  only  the 
Federal  Court  and  the  Suj)erior  Court  that  prevented  those  things 
from  happening,  along  with  the  City  Council.  Had  that  taken  place, 
the  overtime  budget  would  have  been  even  greater. 

It  is  a  subject  that  I  know  this  committee  has  always  been  con- 
cerned with,  the  overtime.  I  just  wanted  to  bring  it  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

I  think,  again,  this  budget  is  out  of  whack  when  it  comes  to  that 
line.  And  the  other  is  the  Police  and  Fire  Retirement  System. 

RETIREMENT  SYSTEM/MAYOR  WITHHOLDING  PAYMENTS 

We  have  had  a  major  problem,  as  you  are  aware,  with  the  Mayor 
not  making  the  payment  to  the  Retirement  System  that  was  due, 
the  quarterly  payments.  The  Retirement  Board  had  to  sue  the  City, 
and  an  agreement  was  just  reached  where  basically  the  City  will 
pay  all  the  money  lost,  the  attorneys'  fees,  pay  all  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  taking  the  money  out  of  the  fund. 

It  is  costing  the  City  taxpayers,  again,  a  lot  of  money  over  and 
above  what  would  have  been  expected. 

What  we  would  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  do,  in  light 
of  this  contempt  by  the  Kelly  administration  in  ignoring  the  Pen- 
sion Reform  Act,  that  this  subcommittee  adopt  strong  language 
that  would  reinforce  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  96-122,  which 
basically  lays  out  when  these  pajnnents  are  to  be  made  and  puts 
it  in  bill  language  so  there  is  no  question,  so  that  these  contri- 
vances, as  they  refer  to  them,  will  not  occur  in  the  future, 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  would  you  reinforce  it? 

Mr.  TiPPiTT.  Well 


Mr.  Dixon,  The  law  is  now  clear  as- 


Mr.  TiPPiTT.  I  would  tie  it  to  the  Federal  payment.  I  would  ear- 
mark the  Federal  pajonent  to  be  made  to  the  Retirement  Board  in 
the  amounts  that  the  City  owes,  not  the  $52  million,  which  is  the 
Federal  contribution,  but  the  Mayor's,  the  Cit/s  contribution  for 
the  fund,  be  earmarked  to  the  Federal  pa3rment,  so  that  there  is 
no  question. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  through  this  again,  that  these  obligations 
that  the  Congress  has  mandated  are  honored,  I  think  that  would — 
in  light  of  what  we  have  just  gone  through,  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  in  this  instance,  the  fund  is  going  to  be  made 
whole,  right? 
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Mr.  TiPPiTT.  It  will  if  the  Mayor  lives  up  to  the  agreement.  But 
what  impacts  indirectly  on  all  of  us  is  that  the  City  unnecessarily 
now  is  spending  probably  in  the  range  of  a  million-and-a-half  dol- 
lars more  to  settle  this  thing,  in  attorneys'  fees,  in  lost — paying 
into  the  Retirement  Fund,  lost  funds  that  they  would  have  realized 
had  the  money  stayed  in  the  long-term  investments,  as  well  as  the 
money  lost  in  the  short-term  investments  by  these  payments  not 
being  made  in  a  timely  fashion. 

I  mean,  the  City  is  making  the  Retirement  Board  whole  and  then 
some.  We  just  heard  that  the  attorneys'  fees  are  probably  going  to 
be  "in  excess  of  $50,000"  that  the  City  is  going  to  reimburse  the 
Board  for.  So  all  these  expenditures  are  coming  out  of  someone's 
hide.  Whether  it  is  directly  or  indirectly,  all  agencies  are  going  to 
suffer.  And  we  are  afraid  no  matter  who  the  Mayor  may  be  in  the 
future,  that  this  is  a  convenient  way  to  grab  some  cash. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  I  was  interested  in  how  you  come  up  with — I  am  not 
challenging  it,  the  figure  of  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  'fippiTT.  Only  in  that  I  heard  it  at  the  hearings  as  the  Retire- 
ment Board  put  on  their  presentation.  So  I  assume  it  is 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Is  that  what  they  say  the  cost  is — 800-some-odd  thou- 
sand dollars  in  transactional  fees? 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  I  believe  that  was  on  the  long-term  fund.  Then  there 
was  a  short-term  fund  transaction,  as  I  understood  them,  and  then 
there  were  attorneys'  fees.  There  were  at  least  three  ingredients  in 
this. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  I  thought  the  attorneys'  fees  were  stipulated  at 
$50,000. 

Mr.  TiPPiTT.  That  is  what  I  understood,  $50,000.  So  there  were 
three  ingredients. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  then  there  is  the  amount  of  interest  that  would 
have  been  paid  had  the  money  been  deposited  on  time. 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Plus  3  percent  or  three  points. 

Mr.  TiPPiTT.  That  is  correct.  And  then  there  was  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  lost  by  taking  money  out  of  the  Fund  to  make 
these  payments  to  retirees. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  That  is  the  transactional  fee. 

Mr.  TiPPiTT.  Plus  3  percent  there,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  was  just  interested  in  how  you  came  up  with  $1.5 
million;  I  would  calculate  it  as  more  than  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dixon.  No,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  I  do  not  know  either,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Retirement  Board,  as  I  say,  testified  before  I  did;  and  I  was 
adding  the  numbers  up  in  my  head  and  it  looked  like  that  is  what 
it  was  going  to  cost  the  City. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Didn't  the  Pension  Board  have  to  raid  the  Fund  in 
order  to  meet  current  obUgations  until  this  agreement  was  made? 

Mr.  Dexon.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  So  those  funds  would  be  lost — ^interest  out  of  those 
funds  would  be  lost  in  the  future  also? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  think  that  is  also  included  to  be  reimbursed  to  the 
pension  funds. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Okay. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  I  am  tr3dng  to  calculate  it,  and  it  seems  like  it 
is  going  to  be  more  than  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  Dixon.  My  point  is,  he  said  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  I  think  the  amount  was  certainly  greater  than  that. 
What  I  am  talking  about  is  what  the  City  will  now  have  to  pay  to 
reimburse  the  Board  for  losses  and  attorneys'  fees. 

Mr.  DrxON.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  It  may  well  be.  That  was  the  best  amount  I  could 
come  up  with  based  on  the  testimony  I  heard. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Walsh. 

HISPANIC  FIRE  FIGHTERS 

Mr.  Walsh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  just  had  a  gentleman  in  here  from  the  Latino  Civil  Rights 
Task  Force.  He  said  there  were  four  city  firefighters  who  are 
Latino.  I  believe  that  was  the  number  he  used. 

Mr.  TiPPiTT.  That  is  probably  accurate. 

Mr.  Walsh.  What  is  your  union  committed  to  doing  to  making 
that  number  more  reflective  of  the  population  of  Hispanics  in  the 
District? 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  We  would  certainly  love  to  see  a  much  higher  num- 
ber. Unfortunately,  we  have  not  hired  in  over  two-and-a-half  years. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  one  single  new  fire  fighter  has  been  hired? 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  Only  through  the  cadet  program. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Are  any  of  those  Latino?  How  many  have  been 
hired? 

Mr.  TiPPiTT.  Probably  15  or  20,  and  they  come  through  the  D.C. 
Public  School  System,  And,  yes,  that  is  probably  where  the  four 
Hispanics  came  from,  through  the  cadet  program,  I  would  guess.  I 
know  one  specifically  came  through  that  program. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  high  school  program,  you  mean? 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  Yes,  the  D.C.  high  school  cadet  program. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Have  you  made  any  commitment  to  try  to  increase 
the  number  of  Latinos  in  the  Fire  depaertment. 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  Population? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  the  number  or  population  within  the  Fire  Fight- 
ers Union? 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  Quite  frankly,  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do.  We 
have  been  under  court  mandate  on  hiring,  and  that  judge  ordered 
a  group.  Randy  Jacobs,  out  of — ^really  out  of  College,  Pennsylvania, 
to  come  in  and  administer  the  hiring  program  for  the  District  about 
five  years  ago.  They  came  and  administered  a  written  and  a  phys- 
ical agility  and  generated  a  rank  order  Usting;  and  the  City  is,  by 
court  mandate,  required  to  go  in  rank  order  off  of  that. 

They  have  hired  about  400  off  that  list,  and  they  have  about  500 
left;.  But  there  has  been  no  hiring  for  over  two  years.  In  fact,  the 
Mayor  tried  to  RIF  100  people  last  July,  which  would  have  been 
a  major  setback. 

So  the  answer  to  your  question,  I  guess,  is,  short  of  it,  there  is 
nothing  really — ^we  certainly  would  love  to  see,  and  in  our  bylaws 
there  is  a  provision  for  seeking  a  work  force  that  is  reflective  of  the 
community.  But  we  have  very  little — in  fact,  no  control  over  it. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  If  you  cannot  put  additional  fire  fighters  on,  it  is 
tough  to  change  the  ratio,  I  would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Walsh.  As  long  as  the  commitment  is  there  to  be  reflective 
of  the  community,  I  think  we  would  all  support  that. 

district's  payments  to  pensions  funds 

As  far  as  the  district's  payments  to  the  pension  funds  are  con- 
cerned, I  would  agree  that  Congress  needs  to  be  more  directive  in 
how  those  pension  obligations  are  met.  Hopefully,  there  will  be 
some  language  to  that  effect  in  this  appropriation  bill,  at  least  as 
offered.  I  cannot  guarantee  it  will  be  accepted,  but  I  will  try  to  find 
the  right  language  to  offer. 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  It  would  help  our  retired  employees  and,  in  many 
cases,  widows,  who  were  calling  when  they  saw  what  was  going  on 
as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post  about  the  Mayor  not  making 
the  pension  payments.  And  the  obvious  question — ^we  are  familiar 
with  the  system,  but  most  people  £ire  not  who  are  out  there  de- 
pending on  those  pa5rments  are  not.  But  the  obvious  question  is 
"Am  I  going  to  get  a  check  next  month?" 

There  was  a  lot  of  concern  generated  about  this  issue,  and  we 
would  certainly  like  to  see  some  kind  of  bill  language  to  prevent 
that  kind  of  a  tragedy  from  happening  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  will  try  to  do  that.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  TiPPlTT.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Tippitt,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Tippitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  always  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  we  will  take  your  comments  under  advisement. 

Mr.  Tippitt.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Tuesday,  June  14,  1994. 
FISH  WHARF 

WITNESSES 

T.  RODNEY  OPPMANN,  ATTORNEY  FOR  MUNICIPAL  FISH  WHARF  LES- 
SEES 
RICHARD  L.  AGUGLIA,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW,  HUNTON  &  WILLIAMS 
HAYDEN  GARBER,  FORMER  COUNSEL,  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Dixon.  Next,  we  have  Rodney  Oppmann. 
Mr.  Oppmann.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  statement  for  the  record  and  also  a  letter  which  I  have 
as  an  attachment. 
Mr.  Dixon.  They  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Prepared  Statement  of  T.  Rodney  Oppmann 
[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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BRIEF  WRITTEN  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD 


TO:       THE  HONORABLE  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

CHAIRMAN,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  H-301 
WASHINGTON,  DC   20515 


FROM:      LESSEES  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  FISH  WHARF 
1100  MAINE  AVENUE,  S.W. 
WASHINGTON,  DC  20024 


RE:       OPEN  WITNESSES  HEARING,  JUNE  U,  1994   12:20  P.M. 

INTRODUCTION 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Subcommittee 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  them  today,  as  well  as  for  their 
assistance  during  the  past  year. 

To  utilize  best  the  time  alloted  to  us,  we  have  limited  the  length 
of  this  Statement  and  are  appearing  here  today  primarily  to  be  available  to 
answer  questions  from  you. 

In  addition  to  expressing  our  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  today,  we  want  this  Subcommittee  to  know  how  grateful  we  are  that 
after  many  years  of  appearances  before  you,  we  believe  that  we  have  begun 
to  receive  the  type  of  federal  assistance  which  we  have  requested  in  prior 
years  so  that  we  can  receive  the  due  process  and  equal  protection  afforded 
to  other  businesses  along  the  Southwest  Channel  of  the  Potomac  River,  most 
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Wa«hlngton  Metropolitan  Aroa Transit  Authority 


metro 


OFFICE    OF    CONSTRUCTION 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

BALTIMORE  DISTRICT 

KGTiCE  OF  AUTHORIZATION 


APR  Of  lSc3]9 


}     A  ppfj^rr  TO  construct  3  fixed  timber  piers  to  extend  no  more  than  272  ft. 
' channelward  of  an  existing  bulkhead;  to  construct  a   marginal  walkway  to  extend  no 
'more  than  20  ft.  channelward  of  an  existing  bulkhead;  to  install  a  floating  pier 
'to  extend  no  more  than  272  ft.  channelv7ard  of  an  existing  bulkhead,  and  to  install 
95  mrjring  piles  to  extend  no  more  than  2A8  ft.  channelward  "oTv^ari^^existlng  bulk- 

hea(i?^j21  Washington  Channel  at  Memorial  Bridge,  Kashingtpr 
HAS  BEEN  ISSUED  TO  D.C.   Redevelopment  Land  Agency/" 

c/o  llr.  Clinton  J.  Chamberlainj 
C.A.  Chaney,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  120 

23072 


ADDRESS  OF  PERMIHEE 


PERMIT  NUMBER 

i;abop-fr(d.c. 

80-0057 


Hayes,   Virginia 
Redevelopment  Land  ^Agenc 


Assistant/ Ch, 
y)    /for   the    ^Distrid 


CINA 
Operations  Dlv 


Enjineer 


EKG  Fonn  433$ 
Jul  70 


THIS  KDTICE  MUST  BE  CONSPICUOUSLY  DISPUYED  AT  THE  SITE  Of  WORK. 


*  CP^O:      I»7T    232-»B« 
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DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    ARMY 

ALTIMORC      DiSiniCT       COA^S     or      IMCINlCHft 

P  O       BOX      17  1  S 

aALTIMORC.     MAMTLANO     2I20S 
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NABOP-FR(D.C.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency) 80-0057 


Mr.  Clinton  J.  Chamberlain 
President,  C.  A.  Chaney,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  120 
Hayes,  Virginia  23072 


Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  20  June  1980,  wherein  you  requested  modification 
of  a  Department  of  the  Army  permit  issued  to  the  D.C.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  on 
8  April  1980.   The  requested  modification  involved  the  installation  of  a  floating 
pier  instead  of  one  of  the  authorized  fixed  piers  and  the  deletion  of  the  marginal 
walkway  from  the  plans. 

Accordingly,  the  description  of  the  work  to  be  performed  is  changed  to  read  as 
follows : 

"To  construct  two  fixed  timber  piers  to  extend  no  more  than  272  feet  channelward 
of  an  existing  bulkhead;  to  install  two  floating  piers  to  extend  no  more  than  272 
feet  channelward  of  an  existing  bulkhead,  and  to  Install  55  mooring  piles  to  extend 
no  more  than  248  feet  channelward  of  an  existing  bulkhead  in  Washington  Channel 
at  Memorial  Bridge,  Washington,  D.C." 

r  

All  other  conditions  of  the  original  permit  remain  in  effect.   All  required  State 
and  local  authorizations  must  be  secured  prior^^>o:3:gmniencement  of  construction. 

By  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 


Issued  for  &  in  behalf  of 
Colonel  James  W.  Peck 
District  Engineer 


A.  CUCINA 
Assistant  Chief,  Operations  Division 
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of  which  long  ago  received  long-term  leases. 

I.        NOTEWORTHY  ACHIEVEMENTS.  JUNE.  1993  —  JUNE,  1994 

Elimination  of  Odor  Problem 

Our  most  noteworthy  achievement  during  the  past  year  has  been 
our  purchase  of  a  refrigerated  structure  which  will  eliminate  offensive 
odors  from  the  Wharf.   This  facility  was  professionally  designed  and  in- 
stalled.  We  lessees  of  the  Wharf  paid  the  entire  cost  of  $60,000.00. 
To  date,  the  District  has  not  ruled  favorably  on  our  request  for  a  rent 
credit  for  this  improvement  to  the  leasehold  premises,  for  which  reason 
we  are  declaring  the  removable  building  portion  of  it  as  our  own  personal 
property.   We  welcome  any  question.' you  may  have  on  this  facility. 

Other  Achievements 

In  addition,  we  are  pleased  to  inform  the  Subcommittee  that: 


*  1993  -  1994  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf  was  free  of 
any  major  criminal  incidents,  thanks  largely  to 
the  private  security  guards  which  we  hire  (at  an 
annual  cost  of  $70,000.00); 

*  1993  -  1994  the  Wharf  continued  to  provide  food 
donations  to  a  variety  of  non-profit  groups  dedi- 
cated to  drug  rehabilitation,  youth  programs  and 
senior  citizen  activities; 

*  1994  we  won  our  lawsuit  against  the  District  (see 
attached  affidavit  of  Richard  L.  Aguglia,  Esq. 


*  1994  we  are  celebrating  the  200th  Anniversary  of 
the  sale  of  fish  from  this  site 

*  1993  very  favorable  review  by  Food  Critic  of  The 
Washington  Post  (7-4-93)  and  listing  on  her  list 
of  Washington's  Top  50  Restaurants  (9-19-93),  per 
attachments;  1994  favorable  review  by  Post  for  our 
proposal  for  limited  improvements  to  the  Wharf 
(1-22-94),  per  attachment. 
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II. 


CONCLUSIOH 


In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  believe  that  the 
steadily-growing  public  recognition  and  approval  of  the  limited  In- 
provements  to  the  Fish  Wharf,  which  we  first  detailed  to  this  Sub- 
conmlttee  In  1989  and  1990,  will  prevail,  given  the  United  financial 
resources  of  the  District  and  the  many  flaws  In  proposals  to  change 
the  Wharf  made  by  the  District  government. 


B.R.W.,  INC.,  T/A 

CAPT.  WHITE  SEAFOOD  CITY 


»'-\r- 


.^a. 


/.'«^5^ 


■i^TT^^ 


by  Sunay  L.  White 


Respectfully  submitted, 

CUSTIS  AND  BROWN  SEAFOOD,  INC.,  T/A 
CUSTIS  AND  BROWN  SEAFOOD 


4.. 


'/7f  ., 


Jl^ 


by  William  T.  Custis 


C.  &  F.  EVANS  SEAFOOD,  INC.  and 
STAN  EVANS  SEAFOOD,  INC.,  both 
T/A  JESSIE  TAYLOR  SEAFOOD 


BENJAMIN  F.  EDWARDS 
VIRGO  FISH  HOUSE 


//?.  //£//^  ^:r^<■^,^         ^^^.^^V^^l^^^ 


by  R.  Chelton  Evans 


by  Benjamin  F.  Edwards 


PRDITT'S  SEAFOOD,  INC. 
T/A  PRDITT  SEAFOOD 


by  Victor  R.  Pruitt 


Attachments:   as  cited 
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liV  PHYLLIS CKILIIM AN 


The  Maine  Attraction 


MAINE   AVENUE   WHARF-HOrt 

Maim  Air  SW  Ofirn.  daity  7:30  a.m.  lo  9:30 
p.m  Ca.^h  and  crrdll  cards.  Full  meat  less  than 
S 10  fter  fvrson. 

DN  A  SUMMER  AFTERNOON  YOU 
fan  almost  sinoll  the  rharroal  of 
hundreds  of  back-yard  grills  scat- 
Ipred  around  the  city,  as  daddies 
and  their  small  children  heft  buslii'l 
baskets  of  restless  crabs  fioni  the 
wharf  for  their  cookouls  Arm-in- 
arm  couples  choose  live  soft-shells  from 
tidy  rows  as  cautiously  as  if  they  were 
picking  out  wedding  rings.  Three  gener- 
ations of  women — from  youngish  grand- 
mother lo  proud  toddler — carry  white 


foam  boxes  of  pink  steamed  shrimp  and 
plastic  bags  of  silvery-skuined  fish  fillets. 

Who  says  Washington  doesn't  have  a 
great  seafood  reslaurani' 
Mere  it  is,  right  on  the  wa- 
lerfiont.  Anything  you 
could  want,  from  snobbish 
coral-pink  salmon  lo  hum- 
ble little  bullerfish  Fish 
with  stripes  and  polka  dots, 
whole  and  filleted.  All  the 
niollusks  and  crustaceans 
anylKidy  coulil  hope  for,  to 
serve  raw  or  cooked,  cold 
or  hot.  And  if  you  don't 
want  to  cook,  these  float- 
ing fishmongers  will  do  it 
for  you. 

The    Maine    Avenue 
Wharf  has  everything  you 


could  want  in  a  restaurant 
except  tables.  L'niess  yon 
want  to  sit  on  a  curb  and 
have  your  picnic  meal  in- 
terrupted by  envious  sh(ii>- 
pers  asking  where  you  got 
it,  you'll  have  lo  go  else- 
where to  find  a  park,  a  pic- 
nic table  or  a  beach  blanket, 
preferably  with  a  view. 

Hut  Washington  has 
plenty  of  those  places.  The 
market  will  provide  the 
fixins — everything  except 
beer.  You  want  a  steamed 
crab  feast'  Mot,  spicy  cay- 
enne-red crabs  are  available  from  at  least 
five  pur\eyors.  Cooked  crabs  range  from 
$10  to  $21  a  dozen.  Pick  your  size,  decide 
whether  you  want  males  or  mixed,  speak 
out  if  you  want  an  extra  dose  of  spice. 
Your  picnic's  ready. 

Shrimp  demand  more  decisions.  You 
can  pick  from  at  least  three  sizes,  from 
plain  or  spicy.  As  the  mounds  of  shrimp 
soak  in  their  vaguely  orange  steam  baths, 
some  of  the  clerks  will  let  you  taste  a 
sample.  "You  want  it  more  spicy?"  a  ven- 
dor asks.  If  so,  he  scoops  a  little  extra 
seasoning  from  the  cardboard  barrel  be- 
hind him.  These 
sea 
sp 

they're  cooked.  Too  bad 
Also,  they  taste  a  little  rub- 
bery. But  who  would  care 
at  a  summertime  seafood 
feast? 

If  you're  looking  for  fiKxl 
that  will  pass  close  inspec- 
tion by  picky  eaters,  try  the 
fried  fish  sandwiches. 

Enter  Morgan's  Seafood 
Co.  (2()2-8f)3-942.i).  the 
only  market  that  has  a 
room  to  walk  into,  and 
watch  the  cook  concoct  the 
breading  for  the  fried  fish. 


A  big  bowl  of  cornmeal  is 
sprinkled  with  a  succession 
of  spices,  including  a  hefty 
dose  of  crab  boiL  In  the 
meantime,  red  or  green  l)ell 
pepper  is  finely  chopped  for 
the  crab-cake  mixture.  This 
food  may  be  quickly  ser\ed, 
but  it's  not  fast  food,  not 
factory  food.  The  black- 
board above  the  carryoul 
counter  lists  five  kinds  of 
fish  fillets  and  another  sev- 
en kinds  of  fish  that  are 
^^  fried  bone-in,  to  be  served 

on  a  choice  of  white  or 
wheat  bread.  For  $6  you  can  gel  a  soft- 
shell  sandwich  or  enough  fried  rockfish  to 
make  two  or  three  sandwiches.  You  can 
even  get  catfish  or  flounder.  And  that's 
the  top  price:  trout  is  only  $4.75. 

The  staff  at  Morgan's  seems  to  be  hav- 


.(^i^    (giiB,. 


the  cardboard  barrel  be-  ■ 

e  shrimp  aren't  cooked  in  L. 

jafood   spice,   thev're  r» 

jrinkled   with   it   after  f  J(^ 


ing  fun;  it's  the  most  laid-back  of  the 
stands,  and  usually  has  fresh  flowers  on 
the  counter.  I  like  the  crab  cakes,  which 
are  as  big  and  nearly  as  round  as  tennis 
balls,  coated  in  that  spiced  cornmeal 
that  forms  a  fragile  shell  when  fried. 
The  crab  filling  is  creamy  and  lustily  sea- 
soned, though  too  sally.  Otherwise,  it's 
gut  star  quality  with  its  bits  of  green  pep- 
per crunch  and  sweet,  gentle  taste  of 
crab. 

At  Jessie's  Cooked  Seafood  (202-.')54- 
417;!).  the  crab  cakes  and  sandwiches  are 
cliea()er — $4.95  for  the  crab  cakes,  floun- 


PMOrncRAPHS  BY  GODFREY  FRANKEL 
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(Ipt.  ted  sn.?|)()er  and  sndsliell  crab:  wlirl- 
iiiE  and  sen  trout  are  nnly  $3.95.  1  he 
<  i.ib  r.ikes  are  smaller  lliari  those  al  Mor- 
p.iir<;  ami  qiiile  differeiil.  but  equally  good 
111  their  own  way.  Tliey  are  flat  patlies 
made  of  lumps  of  rrab  interspersed  with 
luMips  (if  softened  bread,  rlaik  anrl  lacv  at 
the  edges   Spicy  though  thev  are.  their 


You  want  a  steamed  crab 

feast?  Hot,  spicy  cayenne-red 

crabs  are  available  from  at  least  five 

purveyors.  Pick  your  size,  decide 

wlietheryou  want  males  or  mixed, 

speak  out  if  you  want  an  extra  dose 

of  spice.  You  r  picnic's  ready. 


crab  flavor  comes  through  And  they  are 
served  on  a  roll  rather  than  on  white 
bread  as  at  Morgan's 

The  crab  cakes  at  Captain  White's 
Seafood  City  (202-484-2722)  are  a  cut 
below.  They're  flat  disks  of  homogenized 
shredded  crab,  breading  and  Old  EJay  sea- 
soning On  the  other  hand,  you  can  get  a 
fresh  fish  (croaker)  sandwich  at  Captain 
White's  for  as  little  as  $2.95.  And  the 
flounder,  at  $4.45.  is  a  sandwich  to  re- 
member: Two  large  fillets  of  spanking- 
fresh  fish  are  lightly  dredged,  crisply  fried 
and  slapped  between  two  slices  of  white 
bread  that  fit  them  like  a  bikini. 

Must  of  the  people  at  Pruitl  SeafiH>d 
(20'<;-554-26G9)  order  blue  crabs  and 
.shrimp,  as  one  would  expect.  But  an  as- 
loiiisliiiig  number  are  getting  snow-crab 
claws,  which  are  not  remotely  local  and 


come  in  frozen  just  as  they  would  lo  your 
neighborhood  superinarkel.  Surelv  they 
don't  taste  any  better  jiisl  lierause 
they're  bought  off  a  bo.il  tied  up  to  the 
wharf.  I'hen  there's  rrnill's  ciniii  rlum- 
der.  a  thick,  gluey  white  sludge  that 
tastes  sally  and  lias  riililM-ry  hits  of  (lam 
floating  here  and  tlieie.  "We  Imy  it  al- 
ready made."  said  the  ( lerk 
when  asked  No  doubt  At  $2 
a  cup.  Its  a  [XKii  iniilalion  of 
warm  library  pasle 

You  can  huv  yegelables  at 
the  market,  n  tomato  or  a 
lemon  to  Iniglileii  up  your 
fish  saiiduirh  oi  I  he  ingre- 
dients for  an  nll-oni  salad. 

Ill  looking  foi  a  ready- 
cooked  meal,  keep  in  mind 
that  thin  fish  fry  better  than 
thick:  Flounder  is  glorious, 
rix-kfish  a  lillle  sliKlg\-.  If  you 
stray  from  fish  fillets  or  whole 
fish,  ask  whether  the  seafoiKl 
has  been  frozen.  Shrimp,  scal- 
lops and  oyslers  are  as  likely 
as  the  frcnch  fries  to  have 
served  lime  iii  the  deep- 
freeze, which  does  not  im- 
prove their  personnlily 

In  any  case,  the  Maine  Av- 
enue Wharf  has  the  best  floor 
show  in  town.  A  clerk  holds 
high  over  the  counter  a  feisty 
live  crab,  which  drags  along  a 
chain  of  crabs  hooked  by 
their  claws  one  to  the  other. 
Customers  cringe  at  the 
sight  of  tlioir  frantically  wav- 
ing legs.  Children  shriek, 
mommies  and  daddies  alter- 
nately calm  them  and  tease 
them.  The  whole  citv,  it 
sometimes  seems,  is  loading 
up  on  saltwater  delicacies  On  a  summer 
afternoon,  who  would  want  to  sit  at  a  real 
restaurant  table.'  ■ 

Solution  to  Last  Week's  Puzzle 


SlAIEHOOD 

fiiiitifturii  jtom  pilfer  13 

1  ll  must  have  a  repulilican-style  gov- 
eriiineiit.  (We  will.) 

2.  Its  citizens  must  want  statehood. 
(We  approved  a  statehood  mitialive  hv  a 
.')-L'ialioin  198(1  I 

."?  ll  must  have  enough  people  and  re- 
soiiKcs.  (Ahem  ) 

Ni'w  Columbia  would  indeed  have 
mole  folks  than  three  oilier  stales,  al- 
llioncli  the  city's  population  has  I'een 
hcailiiig  soulh  for  years 

llul  resources'  Now  lliire's  a  rub. 

SinleliixKl  kivers  sav  the  I'lstricl  rais<-s 
moie  liKal  revenue  than  1 1  stales,  and  its 
residents  make  major  federal  lax  pay- 
meiils.  so  New  Columbia  would  have  the 
wealth  lo  stand  alone  Opponents  note 
Mini  II  C  governnieiit  depends  'in  an  an 
iiual  federal  payment  Ihals  about  a  (ifll; 
of  Its  budget.  So.  the  debate  poes  on. 

(That  paymentsa  rut)  loo.  .Advocates 
want  It  tr)  continue  aflrr  stateho<id. 
arguing  thai  being  near  the  truncated 
capital  would  be  a  dram  on  police,  fire 
and  other  services.  Opixmeiils  say  that'd 
lie  highly  unfair  to  other  states  and.  be- 
sides, the  federal  presence  is  a  tourism 
and  liiismess  gold  mine  with  or  without 
statehixxl.) 

Anyway,  that's  the  plan. 

Would  statehood  solve  all' 

Reduce  killings  and  drug  use?  Staliilize 
families?  Get  us  a  baseball  team' 

"We  consistently  say  slalehcKHl  is  not  a 
pana(  ea."  Bernard  Uenucuk  savs. 

He  comes  close,  though.  Demzcuk,  a 
union  organizer,  Jes,se  Jackson  confidante 
and  prime  mover  behind  the  May  stral 
egy  gathering,  says  that  not  onlv  would 
residents  get  the  obvious  benefit  of  full 
congressional  representation,  but  their 
citv  council  would  at  last  work  like  a  real 
one.  making  final  decisions  and  being  ul- 
timately accountable.  The  city  would  gain 
control  of  its  judiciary,  which  it  doesn't 
have  now 

And  the  new  slate  would  "be  able  to 
raise  new  and  better  revenues  without 
taxing  the  middle-class  person,"  he  says. 
ll  could,  for  example,  tax  commuters  in- 
stead (Hmmm.  A  city  unhappy  that  it  is 
taxed  without  representation  wants  state- 
hood in  order  to  tax  suburbanites  without 
(fe-ir  representation  Just  a  thought.) 

Life  would  be  better.  Uemzcuk  con- 
cludes. Statehood's  the  way. 

OR  IS  W 

Mow  'bout  these  apples' 

A.  The  District  returns  to  Maryland, 
gaming  representation  in  the  Senate 
through  the  Free  State's  senators  and  in 
the  Mouse  by  becoming  a  Maryland  con- 
gressional district. 

B   The  District  remains  separate  and 
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This  IS  a  handsome  restaurant,  its  art- 
work avant  garde,  its  furrushings  not  hard- 
edged  modern  but  comfortable:  it's  quiet 
enough  for  a  serious  business  lunch  or  a 
romantic  dinner.  The  two  bars — one  of 
which  serves  tapas,  caviars  and  smoked 
salmon — are  popular  for  casual  meals  as 
well  as  for  cocktails.  Then,  of  course,  there 
IS  the  full  dining  room  menu  of  new  Amer- 
ican cooking. 

The  food  is  chic  if  not  always  debaous. 
and  the  choices  are  so  interesting  that  they 
invite  experimenting.  Twenty  tapas  are 
available,  along  with  Russian  pastry  snacks; 
but  while  the  tapas  look  great,  they  often 
fall  flat,  and  those  Russian  snacks  have 
grown  heavy.  Even  the  salmon  caviar  was 
tired  and  bitter  at  my  last  visit  In  the  dining 
room  too.  though  the  vegetanan  entrees 
have  been  luscious  enough  to  tempt  carni- 
vores, the  food  tends  to  sound  bener  than  it 
tastes.  So  it's  not  the  food  alooe  that  draws 
people  to  701.  Live  music,  stybsb  comfort 
and  moderate  pnces  cushioa  the  fiaws^ 
701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  2(0333^701. 
Open:  /or  lunch  Monday  througk  Fnday 
11:30a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  for  dinner  Monday  and 
Tuesday  5:30  to  10:30  p.m.,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  5:30  to  11  p.m..  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday 5:30  to  11:30  p.m.,  Sunday  5  to  9:30 
p.m.  AE,  CB.  DC.  MC.  V.  Resenctmu  sug 
gested  Separate  nonsmaiing  section.  Prves: 
lunch  appetizers S5.95  to$72S.  entmsS7.50 
to  $16.95:  dinner  appetuers  i5JB  to  S7.25, 
entrees  $1Z50  to  S  19.95. 

TRUMPETS  You'd  never  kaow  that  be- 
hind this  immense  gay  bar  bsdes  ooe  of 
Washington's  real  restaurant  finds.  Once 
you've  walked  through  the  maigahta- 
klatches  and  past  the  flickenag  rideo 
screens  into  Trumpets'  dmmg  room,  you're 
in  a  friendly  little  neighborfiood  reaannl 
with  a  typical  in-town  mix  of  (bov  The 
room  itself  looks  a  bit  like  GiandBa's  iltic 
if  Grandma  had  a  shght  mi  liuiirii  toward 
heav)'  metal.  Sculpted  brushed  "'■""""^ 
keeps  company  with  fnnged  pdlows,  and 
even  the  menus  mix  steel,  leather  and  spat- 
ter-painting. 

What  draws  the  un-bar  crowd  is  Darid 
Hagedom's  cooking,  which  grows  more 
original  and  witty — as  well  as  man  sore- 
handed — season  by  season.  Some  are  at- 
tracted by  his  deUcious  jokes — con  oo  the 
cob  concocted  from  a  carrot  cob  with  ker- 
nels made  of  goat  cheese  and  Iebbb  tatter, 
nachos  with  artichoke  leaves  as  tke  daps, 
scallops  on  a  tick-tack-toe  boanl  of  red  pep- 
per puttanesca  sauce. 

But  his  subtler  wit  is  no  less  inpressne. 
An  appetizer  of  open-face  ravnli  e  a  bowl 
lined  with  a  sheet  of  basil  pasta  and  Bed 
with  strips  of  smoked  sabnoo.  sfmxk,  cm, 
shallots  and  capers  m  a  soupy  ken 
It's  a  knockouL  Forget  the  pcedctaUe< 
cakes  with  smoked  salmon  aad 
fraiche  that  everyone  else  is  serring.  And 


Hagedorn  can  skip  without  a  hitch  from 
Southwestern  pork  chops  with  ancho  chi- 
potle  butter  to  Moroccan  grilled  chicken  on 
a  lush  bed  of  sweetly  fragrant  vegetables 
with  raisins.  He  makes  risotto  from  hom- 
iny— it's  wonderful — and  seasons  mahi- 
mahi  tandoor  style.  Then  he  finishes  with  a 
fruit  cobbler  sizzling  in  an  iron  pan.  with 
enough  buttery  deliciousness  to  transport 
you  from  Dupont  Circle  down  home. 
1633QSLNW.  202-232-4141  Open:  for  din- 
ner daily  5:30  to  11  p.m.,  for  hunch  Sunday 
11  am.  to  3p.m.  All  major  credit  cards.  Res- 
ervations suggested.  Separate  nonsmoking 
section.  Pnces:  appetuers  tS2S  to  S7.50,  en- 
trees S&50  to  S  18.95. 


SEEMS  LIKE  OLD  TINES 

HAY-ADAMS  HOTEL  BiB  Clinton  can 
look  across  Lafayette  Square  to  the  vener- 
able Hay-Adams  and  take  heart.  Patrick 
Clark,  Its  most  recent  dtei.  bad  a  rough 
start  last  winter  but  now  seems  to  have  hit 
his  stride.  At  a  recent  luncb  the  sweet- 
breads were  succulent,  elegantly  prepared 
with  a  spicy  coatmg.  creamy  iotenor  and  a 
glistening  mesclun  salad.  And  the  roasted 
cod  was  a  marvel  of  thick  gbssy  fish  served 
on  a  bed  of  white  beans  with  wilted  greens 
and  chonzo.  This  was  the  eiKicing.  unfussy 
food  for  which  Clark  became  famous  in  New 
York.  Other  dishes  at  luncb — a  pleasant  if 
unexcitmg  ducken  aonfit  terrne  and  sau- 
teed  liver  on  a  bed  of  vmegared  lentils  with 
hght.  cnsp  onmo  nngs — were  perfectly  fme 
if  not  outstanding.  What's  even  more  im- 
pressive. Clark  was  on  vacatian.  and  the 
food  was  prepared  by  his  sous  ciiets. 

It's  not  that  the  Hay-Adams  has  ever  had 
to  depend  on  great  food  for  success.  After 
all.  Its  sunny  jreflow  dimng  room  orcrlooking 
the  White  House  is  one  Ol  the  prettiest  in 
town  as  well  as  ooe  of  the  most  anpfessively 
situated.  And  the  restaurant — proper  and 
distinguished  m  style  if  not  iood — has  al- 
ways been  a  place  where  power  was  made 
to  feel  comfortable.  But  with  the  binng  of 
Clark  It  looks  as  if  the  hotel  considers  it- 
self—and its  customers — worthy  of  fine 
cooking  too.  And  Patrick  Cbit  scons  ready 
to  show  that  he  can  provide  iL 
1  La/ayetU  Sfnare  SW.  202-63»6B00.  Open: 
for  breakfast  daily  &30  to  11  cjw.  /or  lunck 
daily  lL-30a.m.  to  2p.m.,  /or daaer daily  6 
to  10  p.m.  AO  major  credit  cat^i.  Reseroa- 
tions  suggested.  Separate  nontmeking  tec- 
tum. Pnces:  Imdi  appetuers  S8  In  SIO,  en- 
trees S1250  to SI9:  dinner  appebeers S9  to 
S16,  entrees  1 17  to  S27. 

MAINE  AVENUE  WBAKF  Next  time 
you  hear  anyooe  complain  about  Washingtoo 
not  bemg  a  good  seafood  town,  pack  the 
whmer  off  to  the  Maine  Aveme  Wharf, 
which  now  sels  not  jnst  raw  npcAents.  but 
fried,  boiled,  steamed  and  spiced  tfnff  ready 


to  eat.  It's  one  of  those  colorful  comers  that 
make  cities  great.  All  day  and  long  into  the 
evening,  crowds  come  to  gather  the  mak- 
ings of  an  urban  picnic.  You  can  buy  just- 
shucked  clams  and  oysters,  steamed  crabs 
practically  buried  m  dangerous-looking  red 
seafood  seasoning,  and  soulful  crab  cakes. 
There  are  mountains  of  pink  steamed 
shrimp,  with  or  without  spicing.  Or  you  can 
buy  the  less  local  but  perennially  popular 
steamed  snow  or  Dungeness  crabs,  crayfish 
or  lobsters. 

Crabs  are  the  best  bet  here  They  are. 
after  all.  what  has  made  mid-Atlantic  water- 
fronts famous  in  food  circles  But  if  you 
stopped  at  crabs,  you'd  be  missing  a  lot.  The 
stalls  serve  fish  sandwiches  that  are  moistly 
fresh  fillets — or  whole  fish  on  the  bone — 
dredged  in  spiced  cornmeal.  then  fried  to 
lacy  cnspness.  You  can  choose  what  you  hke 
of  the  season's  catch:  flounder,  trout,  whit- 
mg,  catfish,  porgies.  rockfish  or— the  crown 
jewel  of  local  seafood — soft-shell  crabs  All 
are  slapped  between  two  slices  of  flabby 
white  bread  and  accompanied  by  a  plastic 
pouch  of  tartar  or  cocktail  sauce.  There's  no 
place  to  sit.  But  for  such  a  great  slab  of  fned 
fish  and  an  invigoratmg  look  at  teeming  ur- 
ban life,  a  few  discomforts  are  a  small  price. 
1100  Maine  Ave.  SW.  Open:  daily  7:30  am. 
to  9:30  p.  m.  Cash  and  credit  cards. 

MORRISON-CLARK  This  old  Victo- 
rian hotel  has  never  looked  better.  The  din- 
ing room,  with  its  pier  mirrors,  cu^cular  so- 
fas and  Chmese  export  porcelain,  seems  as 
fresh  and  bright  as  if  we'd  just  entered  the 
gaslight  era.  It's  a  lovely  restaurant,  the 
kind  where  women  once  wore  white  gloves 
and  grandchildren  got  a  chance  to  pretend 
they  were  grown-ups. 

The  food  is  as  enticing  as  the  room. 
There  are  Southern  touches  in  the  cook- 
ing— country  ham  biscuits  with  corn  and 
black-eyed  pea  relish.  Cheddar  cheese  and 
country  ham  souffle  and  scalloped  eggplant 
as  appetizers,  and  such  side  dishes  as  garbc 
gnts  or  com  pudding.  But  it  is  also  interna- 
tional. Onental  peanut  noodles  were  on  the 
same  spring  menu  with  Moroccan  lamb  ke- 
babs with  artichokes  and  preserved  lemons 
(those  kebabs  were  reason  enough  to  lunch 
at  Momson-Clark  no  matter  what  the  other 
options).  For  dessert  this  summer.  Middle 
Eastern  kadaif.  that  shredded-wheat  pastry, 
was  stuffed  with  fresh,  old-fashioned  peach 
pie  filiing.  While  I  tend  to  prefer  chef  Susan 
McCreight  Lmdeborg's  highly  seasoned  or 
distinctly  Southern  dishes  (that  delicate 
scalloped  eggplant  was  sensational),  even 
the  more  routine  dishes — house-made  gnoc- 
chi  or  pasta  with  salmon  and  asparagus — 
are  proper  down  to  every  detail.  And  the 
plates  have  a  sense  of  abundance,  of  salads 
and  side  dishes  filling  in  the  comers,  without 
apy  sense  of  heaviness.  From  the  light, 
crusty  walnut-raism  rolls  at  the  beginning  to 
the  elegantly  homey  desserts  piped  and 
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Columbia  First  Bank. 


Proud  of  Oiir  Gonunuiiity. 

Proud  to  be  a  Part  of  It. 


Wr admii  ii  V ere panial.  U e 
happen  to  bettevp  ihL- 1>>  ihe 
^aie>i  ineiropoliian  area  in 
ihf  ftinHd  W  here  el-.e  i*  there  *o  iiuirh 
viialiu  arxJ  fner^y 

Take  ihe  V(  liarf  on  Mairte  Axenue 
Fmin  sunup  lo  noun.  inicL>  descend 
froiii  as  far  awav  as  ihe  Carolina^  brtns- 
in<:up(heircairii.  (R^cepi  fora2"-fooi 
scnm  ihai  chi^  its  caifish  up  the 
PntrNiiac-j  Snapper,  inullei.  bunerfi^ 
and  >linmpare  unloaded  SuppK  and 


denunddiciairpncp — asHnnonihe 
hay  and  \wr  •'fitr^  crabs  pM  mmi  up 
32c.  MoMn«  aid  >hoiaB^  sieamino  and 
5pidn».,-ii"s  bet  eniefpnse  at  its  Hnest. 

Cb^r  «ave\7s.  listen  to  the 
sounds  The  eaer^  is  contasious  ^'e 
satuie  iheir  piide.  People  goin;2  the  extra 
mile.  h*s  «^  »t  irv  to  do  en-en  da\- 

%  e  re  pmJ  of  our  oosununii\ 
Proud  10  he  a  pan  af  il  Qw  us  a  call 
the  neii  iinr  w»  ha*r  a  bankms  need. 
V  e'd  lile  the  c^nce  to  prQ\-e  il. 


is  Columbia  Rrst  Bank 

The  bank  of  metropolitan  Washington 

ioumlnl  I'D"  •  BrarKhrs  in  MD.  \  A  and  DC  •  (jU  '03/2<?-5600  •  Mcmbn  FOIL 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  RICHARD  L.  AGDGLIA.  ESQ. 

I,  Richard  L.  Aguglia,  Esq.,  being  first  duly  sworn  under 
oath,  state  as  follows: 

1.  My  name  is  Richard  L.  Aguglia  and  I  am  an  adult  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America  over  the  age  of  21  years.   I 
reside  at  15400  Carrolton  Road,  Rockville,  Maryland  and  work  at 
2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. ,  Suite  9000,  Washington,  D.C. 

2.  I  am  currently  employed  as  a  lawyer  by  the  firm  of 
Hunton  &  Williams  located  at  the  above  business  address.   I  have 
been  employed  by  this  firm  for  the  past  four  years.   Prior  to  my 
employment  with  Hunton  &  Williams,  I  was  employed  as  an  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
approximately  sixteen  years.   For  seven  of  those  sixteen  years  I 
was  Chief  of  the  Tax/Finance  Section  and  for  three  of  those 
sixteen  years  I  was  a  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel  for  the 
Community  Development  Division. 

3.  In  the  summer  of  1992,  the  Fishermen's  Legal  Committee 
("Committee")  retained  Hunton  &  Williams  to  bring  a  legal  action 
against  the  District  of  Columbia  ("District") .   The  purpose  of 
the  suit  was  to  obtain  an  injunction  restraining  District 
officials  from  placing  two  (2) new  non-lessee  vendors  on  the. 
Municipal  Fish  Wharf  ("Wharf") .   The  District's  contemplated 
action  clearly  violated  the  terms  of  its  lease  with  the  existing 
tenants.   These  tenants  had  not  violated  any  provision  of  the 
lease  and  had  received  no  notice  of  a  default  at  any  time  from 
the  District. 
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4.    In  the  fall  of  1992,  two  (2)  members  of  the  Committee 
and  I  met  with  District  officials  charged  with  leasing  the  Wharf 
in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  case.   Those  officials,  specifically, 
Ric  Murphy,  then  Director  of  the  Department  of  Administrative 
Services,  approved  of  the  settlement  subject  to  final  clearance 
by  their  supervisors.   The  proposed  settlement  envisioned  the 
following: 

•  Increased  minority  tenant  participation  on  the 
Wharf. 

•  A  rent  adjustment  based  upon  appraisals  prepared 
by  experts  retained  by  the  parties. 

•  Building  and  parking  improvements  on  the  Wharf 
which  would  result  in  increased  income  to  the 
tenants  and  more  tax  revenue  to  the  District. 

•  A  new  long-term  lease  for  the  existing  tenants  and 
minority  participants  in  order  to  obtain  financing 
for  the  improvements  discussed  above. 

•  In  the  event  that  the  District  desired  to 
terminate  the  lease  based  upon  a  development 
project  approved  and  funded  by  both  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  proposed  lease  required  the  tenants 
to  vacate  the  Wharf  upon  reasonable  notice. 
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5.  A  few  months  later,  however.  District  officials 
notified  us  that  no  settlement  was  possible. 

6.  Discovery  ensued,  as  well  as  court  ordered  mediation, 
which  was  unsuccessful. 

7.  The  case  was  tried  without  a  jury  before  the  Honorable 
Richard  S.  Salzman,  Superior  Court,  D.C.   At  the  conclusion  of 
the  trial  on  January  24,  1994,  Judge  Salzman  entered  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Committee.   The  judgment  was  reduced  to  writing 
on  May  17,  1994,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto.   The  essence 
of  the  judgment  is  that  the  District  is  restrained  from 
attempting  to  disturb  the  current  tenants'  quiet  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  Wharf  under  the  lease  in  any  way  whatsoever 
during  the  lease  term. 

8.  The  Committee,  through  Hunton  &  Williams,  has  a  motion 
for  attorney's  fees  and  costs  pending  before  Judge  Salzman  for  a 
breach  of  the  Committee's  prior  settlement  agreement  with  the 
District  and  for  bad  faith  by  the  District  during  the  course  of 
the  current  litigation  (a  copy  of  this  motion  is  available  if 
requested) .   Specifically,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
District  attempted  to  place  new  non-lessee  vendors  on  the  Wharf. 
A  prior  suit  by  the  Committee  had  resulted  first,  in  the  issuance 
of  a  temporary  restraining  order  (TRO) ,  and  second,  in  the 
issuance  of  a  preliminary  injunction  (PI)  in  1988,  and  then,  a 
settlement  under  which  the  District  agreed  not  to  place  a  water 
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line  on  the  Wharf  to  seirvice  non-lessee  vendors.   That  settlement 
was  reached  in  1989  or  1990.   The  District  was  in  the  process  of 
permitting  the  establishment  of  a  new  water  line  on  the  Wharf  in 
July  of  1992  when  the  second  (current)  suit  was  brought. 
Further,  the  District's  own  legal  counsel  had  previously  advised 
it  in  1984  and  1990  that  this  threatened  course  of  action 
(placement  of  new  non-lessee  vendors)  was  not  supported  by  the 
Wharf  regulations.   Finally,  the  District  presented  no  witnesses 
whatsoever  to  support  its  position  in  court  in  the  current  case. 

9.  When  the  District  re-leased  the  Wharf  to  the  current 
tenants  in  1986  for  a  five-year  term,  renewable  for  a  second 
five-year  and  four-month  term,  those  tenants  assumed  financial 
responsibilities  previously  borne  by  the  District.   These  costs, 
in  addition  to  the  rent,  are  now  in  excess  of  $400,000  annually 
and  encompass  security,  wharf  cleaning,  lighting,  trash  removal, 
water  and  sewer  and  the  like. 

10.  Despite  the  legal  action,  the  Committee  stands  ready  to 
negotiate  a  new  lease  with  the  District  along  the  lines  listed  in 
Paragraph  4  above. 

Further  deponent  sayeth  not. 


Richard  L.  Aguglia 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  to  wit: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this   ,      day  of 
^^^^_^, ,  1994. 

I 


J. 


(Z! 


My  Coimnission  Expires:  ^  ^,  ^    <.  <■  '   t  -  '      ^ 


Notary  Public 

L_: u-l — i—L 


[Corporate  Seal] 
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CALENDAR  11  -  JUDGE  SALZMAN 


SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

CIVIL  DIVISION 

C.A.  No.  92-10881 
B.R.W.  INC.  et  al. , 

Plaintiffs, 

V. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  et  al . , 
Def  endauits . 

MBMORAMDUM  AND  ORDER  GRANTING  PERMANENT  INJUNCTION 

(May  17,  1994) 

This  case  was  tried  without  a  jury  on  January  24,  1994.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  the  Court  orally  stated  on  the  record 
its  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  as  authorized  by  Civil 
Rule  52 (a) .  This  memorandum  and  order  supplements  and  clarifies 
those  findings  and  conclusions  and  formally  grants  the  relief 
sought . 

I 

Plaintiffs  are  a  group  of  individuals  and  seafood-related 
businesses.  On  February  26,  1986,  plaintiffs  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  defendant  District  of  Columbia  to  lease  an  area 
known  as  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf.  The  lease  was  for  a  term  of 
five  years  with  an  option  to  renew  for  an  additional  five  years. 
The  lessees  timely  exercised  their  option  to  renew. 

On  July  31,  1992,  the  lessees  were  ordered  to  remove  three  of 
their  vessels  from  the  wharf  so  that  at  least  two  non-lessee 
vendors  could  use  the  premises.  The  lessees  were  told  that  the 
reason  for  this  order  was  an  alleged  violation  of  the  D.C.  police 
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regulations.'  The  lessees  bring  this  suit  to  enjoin  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  interfering  with  their  use  of  the  leased  premises 
by  installing  additional  commercial  vendors  on  the  wharf. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  wharf  is  not  divided  into 
specific  parcels  for  which  each  individual  lessee  is  responsible. 
Rather,  each  lessee  is  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  entire 
rental  fee  and  the  lessees  are  responsible  for  determining  among 
themselves  their  proportionate  share.  The  lessees  are  in 
compliance  with  all  material  terms  of  the  lease  and  have  paid  in 
full  the  rent  and  other  charges  under  the  lease. 

On  August  16,  1990,  one  of  the  original  lessees,  Bruce  E. 
Williams,  d/b/a  Capt.  Red's  Seafood,  was  adjudged  bankrupt. 
Article  21  of  the  lease  provides  that  in  the  event  a  lessee  is 
adjudged  bankrupt,  the  District  of  Columbia  must  give  the  lessee 
ten  days  written  notice  and  a  chance  to  cure  any  default.  If  the 
lessee  does  not  cure  the  default,  one  of  the  city's  options  is  to 
repossess  the  lessee's  one-eighth^  interest  in  the  premises  with 
notice  to  the  other  lessees. 

When  Capt.  Red's  Seafood  was  adjudged  bankrupt,  the  District 
of  Colximbia  did  not  give  the  remaining  lessees  any  notice  of 
default  under  the  lease.   The  remaining  lessees  have  continued  to 


'On  October  12,  1993,  the  Court  granted  partial  summary 
judgment  to  plaintiffs  on  this  issue,  enjoining  the  District  of 
Columbia's  enforcement  of  24  D.C.M.R.  §§  405.15-405.16  against 
plaintiffs . 

^The  District  would  be  entitled  to  reclaim  a  one-eighth 
interest  in  the  lease  only  because  there  were  eight  original 
lessees  named  in  the  lease.  The  parties  did  not  enter  into  the 
lease  for  a  specific  number  of  lessees  to  use  the  wharf. 
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occupy  the  entire  leased  premises,  including  the  part  formerly- 
occupied  by  Bruce  Williams  d/b/a  Capt.  Red's  Seafood,  and  in 
accordance  with  their  joint  responsibility  under  the  lease,  have 
continued  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  rent. 

The  District  of  Columbia  accepted  the  lessees'  rental  payments 
and,  in  1991,  renewed  the  lease  with  the  remaining  seven  lessees. 
Notwithstanding  its  acceptance  of  the  full  rental  payment  and 
renewal  of  the  lease,  the  District  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
rent  the  part  of  the  wharf  formerly  occupied  by  Bruce  Williams 
d/b/a  Capt.  Red's  Seafood  to  at  least  two  vendors  who  were  not 
parties  to  the  lease. 

II 

The  District  bargained  for  a  specific  level  of  rent  for  the 
wharf,  not  for  a  particular  number  of  vendors.  The  contract 
provided  the  District  with  remedies  to  insure  it  suffered  no 
monetary  losses  under  the  lease  should  a  vendor  be  unable  to  pay 
its  share.  Although  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  entitled  to 
sponsor  replacement  tenants  under  the  lease,  it  must  follow  the 
lease  terms  to  do  so.  The  District  never  notified  or  asked  the 
remaining  lessees  to  approve  the  new  vendors  it  wished  to  add  to 
the  wharf  as  the  lease  required.  The  lessees  have  not  approved  the 
new  vendors.  Given  the  joint  and  several  liability  provisions 
bargained  for  in  the  lease,  the  lease  provision  that  all  parties 
must  be  notified  and  their  approval  sought  before  a  new  tenant  may 
be  added  is  not  unreasonaUsle  because  the  lessees  are  required  to 
assume   liability  for   the  new   tenant   should  it  default.    To 

-  3  - 
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interpret  the  lease  otherwise  would  oblige  the  lessees  to  assume 
liability  for  someone  whom  they  do  not  know  and  without  any  right 
of  refusal  or  opportunity  for  investigation. 

Since  the  District  has  been  paid  in  full  under  the  lease,  it 
has  suffered  no  loss.  By  renewing  the  lease  and  accepting  the  full 
rental  payment  from  the  remaining  lessees,  the  District  agreed  to 
a  novation  of  the  original  contract.  All  parties  accepted  this 
novation.  The  District  thus  bargained  away  its  rights  to  install 
a  new  vendor  under  the  lease  after  one  of  the  original  vendors  went 
bankrupt. ' 

The  Court  further  finds  that  in  renewing  the  lease  as 
described  above,  the  District  acted  through  responsible  government 
officials  with  primary  responsibility  for  the  lease,  and  not  by 
underlings  or  uninformed  clerks.  The  District  has  nevertheless 
interfered  with  plaintiffs'  use  of  the  wharf  by  trying  to  install 
non-lessee  vendors  on  the  wharf  without  notifying  or  asking  the 
approval  of  the  lessees.  Plaintiffs  are  therefore  entitled  to  a 
permanent  injunction  against  the  continuation  of  such  lease 
violations .* 


'  The  District  also  argues  that  it  may  install  "new  users" 
onto  the  wharf  under  Article  3  of  the  lease.  Although  Article  3  of 
the  lease  provides  that  " [n] othing  contained  herein  shall  preclude 
successors  to  any  of  the  Lessees,  or  new  users  from  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  premises  under  terms  of  this  lease  provided 
proportionate  responsibility  ...  is  borne"  (emphasis  added),  the 
unrefuted  testimony  was  that  the  term  "user"  was  virtually 
interchangeable  with  "lessee."  If  the  parties  intended  anything 
else,  they  would  have  explicitly  stated  so  in  the  lease. 

*The  Court  further  notes  that  the  District  called  no  witnesses 
to  testify  at  trial  and  the  petitioners'  version  of  the  events  in 
suit  was  uncontradicted. 
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In  deciding  this  matter,  the  Court  finds  that  Mr.  Vechery,  the 
intervener  and  one  of  the  additional  tenant  the  District  sought  to 
install  on  the  wharf,  is  not  entitled  to  use  the  wharf.  To  grant 
such  relief  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  relief  plaintiffs  sought 
and  have  been  granted.' 

Accordingly,  it  is  by  the  Court  this  17th  day  of  May,  1994, 
nunc  pro  tunc  to  January  24,  19  94, 

ORDERED  that  defendants,  their  agents,  representatives, 
successors  and  assigns,  and  all  those  controlled  by  them,  or  acting 
in  concert  or  participation  with  them  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
permanently  restrained  and  enjoined  from  taking  any  further  action 
during  the  term  of  the  lease  to  interfere  with  plaintiffs'  quiet 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  Defendants  are  further  enjoined  from  taking  any  action 
during  the  term  of  the  lease  to  assist  or  place  individuals  or 
entities  who  are  not  parties  to  the  lease  on  the  Municipal  Fish 
Wharf  for  commercial  purposes  without  plaintiffs'  consent. 

^■1^  ■: 


RICHARD,   S.^  SALZMAN 
Superibr  Court  Judge 

Signed   in   Chambers 


•^^^ED  MAY  2  0  1^94 


*To  the  extent  that  Mr.  Vechery  has  submitted  proposed 
findings  inconsistent  with  this  Memorandum  and  Order,  those 
findings  have  been  rejected. 
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T.  Rodney  Oppmann 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 


TELEPHONE  1703)998.17  17 
FAX  I7031  998  6699 


1505MT    EAGLE  PLACE 
ALEXANDRIA   VIRGINIA  22302 


June  U,  1994 

BY  HAND 


OPEN  WITNESS  HEARINGS  TESTIMONY 


The  Honorable  Julian  C.  Dixon 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  the  District  

of  Columbia    H-301 
House  of  Appropriations  Committee      RE:   Municipal  Fish  Wharf  Lessees 
Washington.  D.  C.    20515 


Dear  Chairman  Dixon: 

As  you  may  recall,  I  am  general  legal  counsel  to  five  of  the  seven 
lessees  of  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf.   In  this  capacity,  I  have  appeared 
before  this  Subcommittee  every  year  beginning  in  1987  to  advise  the 
Members  of  the  status  of  this  federal  property. 

Last  year,  on  May  27,  1993,  this  Subcommittee  received  testimony 
from  the  then-Deputy  Mayor  for  Economic  Development  and  the  then-Director 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development  with  regard  to  the 
Municipal  Fish  Wharf.   Their  remarks  appear  on  pages  1470-1A77  and  1488- 
1493  in  Part  2  of  last  year's  hearings.   I  believe  that  many  of  the  state- 
ments which  they  made  to  this  subcommittee  were  not  factually  accurate. 
I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  these  inaccuracies  with  you  or  your  staff  at 
your  convenience. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  response  to  the  above-referenced  remarks  made  on 
May  27,  1993,  entitled  "SUPPLEMENT  OF  JUNE  18,  1993  TO  BRIEF  STATEMENT  FOR 
THE  RECORD  (SUBMITTED  MAY  11,  1993)",  which  was  to  have  been  added  as  a 
supplement  to  last  year's  testimony  and  which  it  is  requested  be  added  to 
the  written  record  of  this  year's  hearings. 

After  you  advised  these  two  individuals  to  ask  the  Mayor  to  cease  her 
baseless  statements  criticising  Congress  for  alleged  "sweet  deals  cut  by 
Congress"  (see  page  1477),  the  Mayor  stopped  making  such  comments.   How- 
ever, since  then,  various  District  officials  have  continued  to  make*  comments 
to  the  television  and  print  media  which  are  equally  derogatory  to  the  Fish 
Wharf  lessees  and  equally  baseless.   The  most  recent  example  took  place  last 
night . 

I  %rlsh  to  make  the  record  perfectly  clear  that  any  suggestion  that  the 
current  lessees  of  the  Fish  Wharf  have  not  cooperated  in  the  formulation 
of  a  new  rent  appraisal  is  wrong  and,  in  my  opinion,  intended  to  mislead 
this  Subcommittee  (see  pages  3027  through  3039  in  part  3  and  Paragraph  4 
of  the  Affidavit  of  Richard  L.  Aguglia,  Esq.,  submitted  today)  and  to 
damage  my  clients'  interests. 
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T.  Rodney  Oppmann 

ATTORNEY  AT   LAW 


Letter  to  The  Hon.  Julian  C.  Dixon 
Re:   Municipal  Fish  Wharf  Lessees 
June  14.  1994 


For  example,  this  Subcommittee  may  recall  that  in  1986,  the  District 
prepared  a  rent  appraisal  and  presented  it  to  the  lessees  of  the  Fish 
Wharf.   The  lessees  were  provided  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  decide 
whether  they  would  accept  or  reject  the  proposed  new  rent.   In  due  course, 
the  lessees  accepted  the  new  rate  of  rent  and  entered  into  their  1986  lease. 
In  sharp  contrast,  in  1992,  the  District  offered  the  lessees  of  the  Wharf  a 
new  rate  of  rent  by  placing  a  document  face  down  on  a  table  and  requiring 
them  to  accept  it   —  sight  unseen  —  on  a  take  it  or  leave  it  basis.   As 
this  violated  the  terms  of  their  lease  %rLth  the  District,  the  lessees  did 
not  accept  this  Improper,  illegal  demand. 

Since  then,  the  District  has  continued  to  operate  in  bad  faith.   First 
the;  criticised  Congress  and  the  Fish  Wharf  during  the  first  half  of  1993. 
Then,  having  properly  been  put  in  their  place  by  this  Subcommittee  on  May  27, 
1993,  they  began  an  unrelenting  campaign  to  destroy  the  lessees  of  the  Wharf. 

In  doing  so,  they  have  used,  among  other  things,  protracted  litigation 
which  is  utterly  baseless  and  without  any  value  whatsoever  to  the  taxpayer. 
Such  actions  have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  lost  revenues.   When  Members  of  Congress  wonder  where  the 
money  allocated  to  the  District  goes  %rlthout  visible  results,  it  Is  actions 
such  as  my  clients  have  been  subjected  to  which  should  be  Investigated. 

This  Subcommittee  is  to  be  commended  for  its  scrutiny  of  District  spending 
and  accountability. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


T.  Rodney  Oppmann 


Attachment:   as  cited 


TRO/aa 
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SPPPLEHKNT  OF  JIINE  18.  1993  TO 
BRIEF  STATEMEHT  FOR  THE  RECORD 
(SnSMITTED  MAY  U.  1993) 


FOR    :       The  Honorable  Julian  C.  Dixon  and  The  Honorable  Herb  Kohl 
Chairmen 

Subcommittee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriations  Comnittees 
D.  S.  House  of  Representatives  and  U.  S.  Senate 


FROM:       Lessees  of  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf 
1100  Maine  Avenue,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20024 


R  E      :       Open  Witness  Hearing,  May  11,  1993   11:20  A.M. 

"Financial  Cluster"  Hearing,  May  27,  1993   1:00  P.M. 


I.       INTRODUCTION 

The  Lessees  of  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf  thank  the  Chairmen 
of  these  distinguished  Subcomiittees  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this 
SUPPLEMENT  because  of  the  folloving  factors: 

A.  Lack  of  opportunity  for  the  Lessees  of  Che  Municipal 
Fish  Wharf  to  testify  before  these  SubcoDmilttees  in  1993; 

B.  The  need  for  rebuttal  to  some  of  the  testimony  presented 
by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development  (DHCD)  on  Maj  27,  1993. 

C.  The  need  to  explain  some  of  the  documents  submitted 
with  our  Brief  Statement  for  the  Record  on  May  11,  1993. 

D.  Important  developments  since  May  11,  1993  which  affect 
Lessees  of  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf. 

II.      LACK  OF  OPPORTDNITY  FOR  LESSEES  TO  TESTIFY  IM  1993 
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SUPPLEMENT  (CONT.) 

Because  of  the  length  and  nature  of  testimony  given  by  the 
District's  Deputy  Mayor  for  Economic  Development  and  by  the  Director  of 
DHCD  on  May  27,  1993,  and,  presumably,  because  of  Che  implications  behind 
various  statements  made  by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  March 
and  April  of  1993  in  which  she  questioned  the  motives  of  Congress  and-  the  Lessees 
of  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf,  a  decision  was  made  on  May  27,  1993  not  to 
allow  testimony  by  the  Lessees  of  the  Fish  Wharf  on  the  status  of  this 
historic  federal  property. 

Apparently  this  decision  forcloses  the  opportunity  for  the 
Lessees  of  the  said  Fish  Wharf  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee  at  any 
time  this  year.   We  regret  the  loss  of  this  1st  Amendment  right  to  free  speech. 

We  had  been  advised  by  a  phone  call  from  Subcommittee  staff 
on  or  about  May  18,  1993  that  we  should  appear  to  testify  on  May  27,  1993 
at  1:00  P.M.  EDT,  at  which  time  testimony  was  scheduled  to  be  presented  by 
the  Deputy  Mayor  for  Economic  Development  and  the  Director  of  DHCD.   The 
record  should  reflect  that  we  had  originally  been  scheduled  to  present 
testimony  on  May  11,  1993  at  11:20  A.M.  EDT,  at  tffaich  time  we  were  to  have 
had  five  (5)  minutes  to  speak. 

We  regret  more  than  words  can  express  the  loss  of  our  1993 
opportunity  to  speak  before  this  Subcommittee  because,  as  the  trial  lawyer 
says,  "¥ou  can't  cross  examine  a  document." 

However,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  these  Sub- 
committees for  the  opportunity  to  submit  for  the  Record  this  SUPPLEMENT 
to  our  original  BRIEF  STATEMENT  submitted  on  May  11,  1993  in  order  to 
address  parts  (A)  through  (D)  of  Article  I.,  above. 
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As  wc  understand  things,  the  primary  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  hearings  which  these  Subcommittees  hold  each  year  is  to 
gather  testimony  from  witnesses,  including  testimony  derived  from 
open  witness  hearings  such  as  the  one  at  which  we  were  scheduled  to 
appear  at  11:20  A.M.  on  May  11,  1993.   It  is  our  understanding,  also, 
that  such  testimony  is  intended  to  consist  not  just  of  prepared 
statements  either  read  into  the  record  or  presented  for  the  record, 
but,  rather,  of  the  back-and-forth  communication  or  exchange  of  dialogue 
which  takes  place  between  a  witness  (in  our  case,  citizens  who  lease 
federal  property)  and  the  Subcommittee  (in  this  case.  Congressional 
representatives  of  the  federal  government,  which  has  certain  checks-and- 
balances  oversight  responsibilities  for  the  federal  property  known  as 
the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf ) . 

Lacking  such  a  give-and-take  opportunity  to  communicate 
with  these  Subcommittees  in  1993,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit 
documents  for  the  Record  of  this  Hearing,  and,  to  offer,  which  we  hereby  do, 
to  appear  before  either  the  House  Subcommittee  or  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
at  any  future  date,  or  to  appear  before  one  or  more  Members  thereof,  to 
clarify  or  elaborate  upon  any  of  the  testiaony  which  we  wanted  to  make  on 
May  11,  1993,  regarding  the  status  of  the  Fish  Wharf,  Including  what  we  can 
only  describe  as  serious  mismanagement  of  the  federal  property  which  we  lease. 

Such  serious  mismanagement  is  described  In  part  in  our  STATEMENT 
submitted  on  May  11,  1993,  and  is  also  described  hereinbelow. 

To  repeat  for  the  fourth  (4th)  consecutive  year,  what  we  are 
respectfully  seeking  from  these  Subcomittees  more  than  anything  else  is: 
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designation  or  assignment  of  federal 
oversight  of  this  federal  property  to 
an  appropriate  federal  agency,  such  as 
the  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA) ,  which  should  be  easily  obtained 
by  mutual  agreement  of  all  parties  with 
an  Interest  in  this  matter  (a  one-page 
written  agreement  should  more  than  suffice) . 

If  we  could  achieve  a  single  goal  or  objective  in  1993, 
this  would  be  Number  One  on  our  priority  list. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  it  should  be  possible  for 
Congressional  staff,  working  with  the  lessees'  attorney  and  District 
lawyers,  to  correct  this  lack  of  federal  oversight  designation  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  property  is  so  old. 

III.      THE  NEED  TO  REBUT  TESTIMONY  OF  DHCP  DIRECTOR  ON  MAY  27.  1993 

We  believe  that  the  testimony  presented  by  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development  (DHCD)  on  May  27,  1993 
was  at  best  highly  erroneous  in  that  it  left  the  Impression  that  the  Lessees 
are  not  paying  sufficient  consideration  to  the  District   -  which  we  submit  is 
not  correct  or  fair  —  and  that  somehow  Congress  is  responsible,  which  is  not  true, 

A.    MISLEADING  FIGDRES:   $8.71  PER  DAY  VS.  $386.10  PER  DAY 

On  May  27,  1993,  the  DHCD  Director  testified  before  this  Sub- 
committee that  each  lessee  at  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf  pays  only  $8.71  per 
day  to  the  District  Government.   He  failed  to  state  that  this  $8.71  figure 
is  merely  the  rental  of  the  75'  by  50'  Fish  Cleaning  House,  which  structure 
is  falling  down.  Is  only  half-usable  and  which  contains  the  only  public  rest- 
rooms  along  the  fourteen  (14)  blocks  of  federal  property  under  RLA  (Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency,  a  part  of  DHCD)  jurisdiction  along  the  Southwest  Water- 
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front. 

The  use  of  this  "$8.71  per  day"  figure  and  other  assertions 
made  about  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf  made  at  1:00  P.M.  on  May  27,  1993,  can 
only  be  characterized  as  being  highly  misleading  and  far  short  of  the  mark 
in  giving  credit  due  for  consideration  paid  to  the  District's  treasury  in  a 
number  of  ways.   We  fear  somebody  has  badly  misinformed  the  Mayor  about  the  Wharf. 

B.  RENT,  WHARPAGE  AND  TAX  PAYMENTS  TO  THE  DISTRICT 

In  fact,  each  year  the  Lessees  of  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf 
make  checks  payable  to  the  "D.  C.  Treasurer",  which  the  Treasurer  cashes, 
for  rent  of  the  Fish  House  ($21,938.00).  wharfage  for  fourteen  (14)  vessels 
($24,550.00)  and  taxes  (over  $300,000.00).  for  a  total  of  $346,488.00. 

This  averages  $135.61  per  lessee  per  day. 

C.  ADDITIONAL  EXPENSES  PAID  BY  LESSEES 

In  addition  to  the  rent,  »»barfage  and  taxes  described  above, 
the  Lessees  of  the  Wharf  also  pay  from  their  own  pockets  for  various  ex- 
penses previously  paid  by  the  District  Government  at  the  municipal  facility, 
including  water  and  sewer;  clean-up;  waste  removal;  security  guard;  electric- 
ity; etc.,  which  total  $390.000.00  per  year. 

This  averages  $152.64  per  lessee  per  day. 

Thus,  the  grand  total  of  the  two  ($135.61  +  $152.64)  is 
$288.25  per  lessee  per  day. 


D.   YET  ADDITIONAL  D.C.  REVENUE  DERIVED  FROM  PARKING  TICKETS 
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In  addition  to  the  $736,488.00  in  direct  payments  and  the 
indirect  payment  obligation  assumptions  described  above  in  B.  and  C, 
respectively,  the  District  also  derives  an  estimated  $250,000.00  per  year 
from  parking  meter  revenues  and  the  Issuance  of  D.C.  parking  tickets  at  the 
Fish  Wharf.   (NOTE:   The  Fish  Wharf  is  believed  to  be  the  only  property  in 
the  District  where  local  parking  tickets  are  written  on  vehicles  parked  on 
federal  property.   As  previously  reported  to  the  House  Subcomniittee ,  these 
parking  meters  were  installed  by  the  District  in  1987  on  a  "provisional" 
basis  and  have  remained  there  ever  since;  they  are  not  part  of  the  Lease 
Ref.  No.  914.903). 

This  $250,000.00  averages  $97.85  per  lessee  per  day  (NOTE: 
While  benefitting  the  District,  the  issuance  of  such  parking  tickets  has 
decreased  business  at  the  Fish  Wharf.) 

Thus,  we  would  respectfully  submit  that  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Fish  Wharf  for  the  District  is  not  the  $8.71  claimed  by  the  DHCD 
Director,  %rtiich  is  the  $20,000.00  per  year  the  Mayor  asserted  on  March  3, 
1993  (as  read  into  the  house  Record  by  the  Chairman  on  May  27,  1993);  rather, 
it  is  the  total  of  B.  ($346,488.00)  plus  C.  ($390,000.00)  plus  D.  ($250,000.00), 
or  $986,488.00. 


This  is  an  average  of  $386.10  per  lessee  per  day. 


It  is  more  than  forty-four  (44)  tlaes  the  credit  acknoweldged 
by  the  Mayor  and  the  DHCD  Director.  Why  are  their  figures  so  low?  We  wonder. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  since  there  are  1.5  acres  of  federal 
land  leased  at  the  Fish  Wharf,  the  revenue  per  acre  derived  by  the  District 
from  the  Fish  Wharf  (which  we  compute  to  be  $657,658.66  per  acre  per  year) 
far  exceeds  the  $24,210.53  per  acre  per  year  which  the  District  stands  to 
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derive  from  Its  proposed  1993  lease  of  190  acres  of  federal  land  for  a 
professional  football  stadium. 

To  be  specific,  it  is  twenty-seven  (27)  times  more  "bang 
for  the  buck"  per  acre  than  the  proposed  stadium  deal. 

And  (see  attached  letter  of  T.  Rodney  Oppmann,  Attorney,  to 
Mr.  Robert  Stanton,  Regional  Director,  National  Park  Service  of  June  14, 
1993)  the  District  does  not  have  to  dip  into  its  bond-issuance  ability 
in  Lease  Ref.  No.  914.903,  as  it  will  have  to  in  the  proposed  stadium 
deal. 

E.    FALSE  ALLEGATIOKS  MADE  REGARDING  RENT  APPRAISAL 

On  May  27,  1993,  the  DHCD  Director  stated  that  the  lessees 
of  the  Fish  Wharf  had  not  cooperated  with  the  District  in  the  District's 
attempts  to  establish  a  new  rate  of  rent  for  the  period  March  1,  1991 
through  June  30,  1996,  when  the  current  lease  expires. 

These  assertions  are  not  factually  accurate. 

In  1986,  the  District  established  the  new  rate  of  rent  for 
the  period  March  1,  1986  through  February  28,  1991.   It  was  the  obligation 
of  the  District  to  establish  a  new  rate  of  rent  for  the  period  1991-1996. 

The  lessees  notified  the  District  of  their  intention  to 
utilize  the  option  period  of  1991-1996  in  a  Certified  Letter  sent  to 
the  Director  of  DAS  -  Department  of  Administrative  Services,  on  August  10, 
1987   —  a  full  three  and  one-half  (3i)  years  before  the  option  period  began. 
Since  then,  the  lessees  have  suggested  three  (3)  different  increases  in  their 
rate  of  rent,  all  of  which  the  District  has  failed  to  accept.   For  eight  (8) 
months,  the  lessees  have  had  written  instructions  for  a  joint  rent  appraisal 
pending  before  the  District.   The  District  has  failed  to  respond. 
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The  reason  the  District  has  failed  to  answer  for  eight  (8) 
months  is  because  it  has  —  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  or  the 
lessees  —  changed  the  legal  description  of  the  Fish  Wharf.  This  in- 
explicable alteration  of  the  premises  is  confusing  and  Is  inconsistent  with 
not  only  the  terms  of  Lease  Ref.  No.  914.903,  Article  1.  DESCRIPTION  OF 
PREMISES  LEASED,  but  also  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1906  which  created  the 
Municipal  Fish  Wharf  and  that  of  1913  which  funded  the  Wharf,  but  also 
wastes  taxpayers  money  in  that  the  District  has  had  to  have  two  appraisals 
prepared,  neither  or  which  is  valid  and  both  of  which  raise  serious  concerns 
about  the  management  of  property  (including  federal  property)  by  the  District. 

The  Member;  of  these  Subcommittees  should  reference  the 
letter  being  sent  to  them  today  from  the  law  firm  of  Hunton  &  Williams, 
which  is  trial  counsel  for  the  lessees,  regarding  the  failure  of  the  District 
to  respond  for  over  eight  (8)  months  to  its  proposed  rent  appraisal  instruc- 
tions. 

G.    OTHER  ERRONEODS  REPRESENTATIONS  MADE  ON  MAY  27,  1993 

Other  erroneous  representations  made  by  the  DHCD  Director 
on  May  27,  1993  include: 

*  His  assertion  that  lessees  of  the  Fish  Wharf  have 
not  cooperated  with  persons  conducting  the 
Sasaki /Mar iani  study  of  the  Southwest  Waterfront. 

Response:    Every  year,  each  lessee  of  the  Fish  Wharf  files  with  the  District's 
Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue  a  Business  Franchise  Tax  Return  which  declares 
to  the  penny  their  earned  income  for  the  previous  year.   Attached  to  each  such 
declaration  is  a  copy  of  that  lessee's  federal  IRS  Form  1040. 

For  the  director  of  a  major  agency  to  suggest  that  any  lessee 
has  not  shared  all  relevant  financial  data  with  the  District,  including  with 
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any  contractor  or  subcontractor  of  a  District  agency  is  factually  wrong 
and  conveys  a  mistaken  Impression  that  the  lessees  have  received  a  gain 

to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  which  we  strongly  submit  is  not  the  case 

and  never  has  been. 

*   His  assertion  that  there  Is  nothing  historic 
about  the  vessels  at  the  Wharf,  which  have 
all  been  constructed  since  the  District's 
1976  order. 

Response:    At  no  tine  has  any  lessee  claimed  that  any  vessel  was  "historic" 
We  readily  acknowledge  that  all  vessels  are  of  modem  construction. 

What  we  do  claim  to  be  fact  (whether  it  is  "historic"  or 
not  is  for  historians  to  decide)  is  that  seafood  has  been  sold  contin- 
uously from  that  same  site  for  almost  two-hundred  (200)  years.   Since  1794 
to  be  exact. 

What  we  do  claim  to  be  fact  is  that  from  the  1790's  until  the 
1960 's  when  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  was  built  most  of  the  seafood  at  the 
Fish  Wharf  came  up  the  Potomac  River  in  little  boats,  which  sold  their  wares 
and  then  went  back  down  the  Potomac  to  reload. 

What  we  do  claim  to  be  fact  is  that  many  of  the  lessees  now 
selling  at  the  Wharf  are  descendants  of  fishermen  wfao  sold  at  the  Wharf 
as  far  back  as  1794.   We  would  welcome  a  visit  to  the  Wharf  by  the  Director! 

*  His  assertion  that  there  is  no  view  of  the  water 
at  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf. 

Response ;    The  entire  end  of  the  down-Channel  Wharf  has  enjoyed  an 

unobstructed  view  of  the  water  in  the  Washington  Channel  since  the  District 

suggested  in  the   iMi.r  of  1990  that  that  Wharf  be  kept  open  so  that  the 

water  could  be  seen,  which  suggestion  the  lessees  readily  adopted. 

*  His  suggestion  that  the  Mayor  approved  the 
so-called  "master  plan"  ordered  by  DHCD 
In  April,  1993. 

Response :    We  are  not  aware  of  any  such  approval.   We  have  received  no 

notice,  either  written  or  verbal,  of  any  such  approval. 
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*  His  submission  of  Identlal  memoranda  in  1992 
and  1993  In  response  to  questions  raised  by 
Congress. 

Response ;     In  1991,  Congress  asked  the  District  for  certain  information 
about  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf  to  be  submitted  to  it  by  January  1,  1992. 
In  early  May,  1992,  a  MEMORANDDM  dated  November  27,  1991  from  Austin  Penny, 
Jr.  to  Linda  M.  Cheatham  was  finally  delivered  to  Congress. 

We  guestion  many  of  the  assertions  made  in  this  MEMORANDUM 
and  question  why  it  took  five  (5)  months  to  reach  Congress. 

Due  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  MEMORANDDM  dated  November  27,  1991, 
Congress  on  September  24,  1992,  again  requested  the  same  information  which  it 
had  requested  in  1991,  to  be  tendered  to  it  by  January  1,  1993. 

At  3:A5  P.M.  EDT  on  May  10,  1993  —  the  day  before  this  year's 
Open  Witness  Hearings  were  to  be  held  —  the  District  provided  this  Subcom- 
mittee with  a  MEMORANDDM  which  is  virtually  identical  to  the  MEMORANDUM  dated 
November  27,  1991.   It  is  from  the  DHCD  Director  to  Linda  M.  Cheatham.   It  was 
purportedly  dated  December  21,  1992. 

Again,  why  five  (5)  months  to  reach  Congress? 
Twenty  (20)  paragraphs  of  this  MEMORANDDM  are  word-for-word 
identical  to  the  MEMORANDUM  dated  November  27,  1991. 
We  would  ask  the  following  questions: 

1.  If  the  1991  MEMO  was  an  unsuitable  answer  to  Congress's 
request  for  information,  why  should  the  "1992"  MEMO  be 
any  more  suitable? 

2.  Why  does  is  take  up  to  five  (5)  months  for  the  District 
to  submit  a  document  to  Congress? 

3.  On  page  -4-  of  the  1992  MEMO,  it  is  stated  that  the 
"metes  and  bounds  of  the  Wharf  real  property  have  not 

been  officially  recorded."  This  is  not  true.   They 
were  recorded  in  the  Dept.  of  Finance  and  Revenue's 
Tax  Plat  of  October  28,  1986,  of  Square  473,  Lots  84'6i 
through  850  (see  copy  attached) . 

4.  With  whom  in  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  the 
District  spoken?  Nobody  in  the  Permit  Section  which 
covers  the  Fish  Wharf  has  been  contacted  by  the  District. 
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5.  What  has  DHCD  or  RLA  done  Co  address  the  aatter 
of  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  Interest  In- 
volving one  of  the  authors  of  the  so-called 
"master  plan",  which  subject  was  raised  by  the 
House  Subcoaalttee  in  its  1992  Hearings  on  the 
FY  1993  Budget? 

6.  The  so-called  "master  plan"  purports  to  provide  30Z 
more  sales  space  to  seafood  vendors  when,  in  fact, 
it  will  reduce  by  70Z  their  sales  space.   How  does 
DHCD  envision  a  business  continuing  under  such 
circumstances? 


V.       ADDITIONAL  EXPLAMATIOM  OF  CERTAIN  DOCUMENTS  IM  BRIEF  STATEMENT 

So  that  the  1993  Record  Is  clear,  we  want  to  explain  that 
part  of  our  planned  use  of  the  five  (5)  minutes  allotted  to  us  for  remarks 
on  May  11,  1993,  would  have  been  used  to  explain  the  signif icarc'  of  some 
of  the  attachments  to  our  BRIEF  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD,  as  follow. 

A.  1992-1993  NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES  ABOOT  THE  FISH  WHARF 

The  reason  for  enclosing  the  number  of  articles  which  we  did  — 
which  are  but  a  small,  representative  selection  of  many  such  articles  which 
have  been  written  about  the  fate  of  the  Fish  Wharf  —  is  to  show  the  degree 
of  public  concern  that  proposed  changes  may  be  made  to  the  Wharf  which  would 
certainly  destroy  its  unique  flavor  and  charm. 

B.  TRANSCRIPTS  OF  RBIARKS  ABODT  FISH  WHARF  AND  CONGRESS 
The  reason  for  enclosing  two  (2)  transcripts  with 

remarks  remarks  about  Congress  and  the  Fish  Wharf  is  to  bring  such  remarks 
to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

If  Congress  docs  not  like  such  remarks,  imagine  what  persons 
whose  livelihoods  depend  upon  good  will  wi»:h  the  public  think  about  such 
misrepresentations  being  transmitted  to  their  customers  via  public  airwaves. 
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C.    ENCLOSURES  SHOVnNG  CHANGES  IM  LEASEHOLD  PREMISES 
The  reason  for  enclosing  the  two  (2)  diagrams  of  the  Fish 
Wharf  Is  to  show  that  in  1992-1993,  the  District  changed  the  des- 
cription of  the  Fish  Wharf.   The  lessees  respectfully  submit  that 
the  District's  description  does  not  confom  with  either  the  Act 
of  Congress  which  created  the  Fish  Wharf  "between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Streets"  or  with  the  clear  language  (including  Square  and  Lot  refer- 
ence) of  their  Lease  Ref.  No.  914.903. 

This  is  why  the  District  is  unable  to  provide  Congress  with 
the  metes  and  bounds  description  of  the  Fish  Wharf  which  Congress  was 
to  have  had  by  January  1,  1993. 

D.  ARTICLE  ON  STOLEN  FILES 

The  reason  for  enclosing  The  Washington  Post  article  of  June  18, 
1992  is  that  this  investigation  into  stolen  files  is  still  on-going. 

E.  ARTICLE  ON  CONTRACT  IRREGULARITIES 

The  reason  for  enclosing  The  Washington  Times  article  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  1992,  is  that  the  lessees  of  the  Fish  Wharf  have  experienced  many 
contract  irregularities  similar  to  the  irregularities  described  in  this 
article . 

F.  C  &  P  TELEPHONE  1993-1994  YELLOW  PAGES  (PAGE  560) 

The  reason  for  enclosing  page  560  of  the  latest  Yellow  Pages  with 
the  advertisement  for  "MAINE  AVENUE  SEAFOOD  HOC  MAINE  AVE  ON  THE  WHARF" 
is  that  this,  the  largest  advertisement  on  the  page,  is  for  a  company  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  District,  pays  no  taxes  to  the  District,  is  not  a 
lessee  under  Lease  Ref.  No.  914.903,  and  has  no  right  to  promote  Itself  as 
a  Wharf  lessee.   Such  is  the  state  of  things  under  District  management. 
(NOTE:   The  484—4848  telephone  number  forwards  to  a  seafood  business  in 
Betbesda,  Maryland.) 
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V.       IMPORTANT  DEVELOPMENTS  SINCE  MAY  27.  1993 

In  concluding  this  SUPPLEMENT,  we  would  like  to 
make  reference  Co  several  Important  developments  which  have  taken 
place  since  May  11.  1993:  the  death  of  D.  C.  Council  Chairman  John 
Wilson;   the  increased  financial  difficulties  of  the  District  Gov- 
ernment; and.  the  existence  of  a  transcript  of  an  award-winning 
documentary  on  Washington's  Southwest  quadrant,  entitled  "SOUTHWEST 
REMEMBERED:   A  Story  of  Urban  Renewal",  which  describes  the  displace- 
ment of  23,000  persons  and  over  1400  businesses. 

A.  D.  C.  COUNCIL  CHAIRMAN  JOHN  WILSON 

The  Lessees  of  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf  wish  to  note 
with  respect  and  sadness  the  loss  of  Council  Chairman  John  Wilson,  whose 
testimony  before  this  Subcommittee  on  May  12,  1993  we  witnessed. 

A  resident  of  Southwest,  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  long-time 
customer  and  friend  of  the  Fish  Wharf.   We  had  discussed  our  problems 
with  his  staff  in  March,  1993,  and  he  was  very  understanding  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  Wharf  lessees. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  a  good  public  servant,  whose  vision 
and  wisdom  will  be  missed  by  all. 

B.  INCREASED  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  OP  THE  DISTRICT 

We  note  for  the  record  the  financial  problems  of  the 
District  since  May  11,  1993.   We  submit  that  in  these  troubled  financial 
times  it  is  unwise  to  contemplate  costly  changes  to  an  institution  as 
successful  and  financially  remunerative  to  the  D.  C.  Treasury  as  the 
Himicipal  Fish  Wharf  has  been. 

We  attach  what  we  think  is  a  thought-provOking  article 
from  The  Washington  Post  of  June  3,  1993,  entitled  "BET  Goes  With  a  City 
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That  Could  be  a  Better  Friend  to  Business,"  which  we  submit  states 
very  well  the  difficulties  facing  a  business  in  the  District:   "... 
getting  more  companies  to  follow  BET's  example  will  require  some  drastic 
changes  in  an  entrenched  bureaucracy  that  effectively  discourages  invest- 
ment in  the  District." 

C.      "SOUTHWEST  REMEMBERED:   A  Story  of  Urban  Renewal" 
We  also  wish  to  add  to  the  Record  a  transcript  of  an 
award-winning  documentary  which  aired  on  February  11,  1993  on  Channel 
32  WHUR-TV,  which  tells  the  story  of  how  good  intentions  went  amiss  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  (RLA) 
in  Southwest,  displacing  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  were  promised 
a  better  home  in  Southwest  and  destroying  the  fabric  and  soul  of  a  very 
special  community.   We  trust  that  history  will  not  repeat  Itself  Insofar 
as  the  many  serious  mistakes  made  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  RLA  mandate, 
which  are  so  eloquently  described  in  this  film  narrated  by  Renee  Poussaint. 


Resrpectfully  submitted. 

Lessees  of  £he  Municipal  Fish  Wharf 
(By  counsel  T.  R.  Oppmann,  Esq.) 
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June  14,  1993 

Hr.  Robert  Stanton 

Regional  Director  Re;   Hearing  on  Environmental  Impact  Statement 

National  Park  Service  (EIS)  -  Proposed  Stadium  on  Federal  Land 

National  Capital  Region 

1100  Ohio  Drive,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20242 


Dear  Mr.  Stanton: 

This  letter  is  to  bring  to  your  attention  certain  troublesome  aspects 
of  the  proposed  new  professional  football  stadium  now  under  discussion  to 
be  built  on  approximately  one-hundred  acres  of  federal  land  adjacent  to 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Stadium  along  the  Anacostia  River. 

vnien  the  proposed  new  stadium  deal  is  compared  to  other  commercial 
leases  of  federal  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  land  which 
fronts  on  a  river,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  proposed  new  stadium 
deal  ij^'not  in  the  public  interest  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  primary  reason  is  the  Inadequacy  of  consideration  paid  to  the  District. 

For  example,  the  "One  Dollar  per  year"  rent  which  the  proposed  lessee  will 
be  required  to  pay  per  the  terms  of  D.C.'s  Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1993,  at  Item  6.  (c)  (1),  is  so  grossly  unfair  to  the  public  Interest 
as  to  be  unconscionable. 

Also,  the  annual  payment  cap  or  tax  cap  of  $4.6  million  which  Item  6. 
(b)  (1)  provides  Is  similarly  so  grossly  Inadequate  as  to  be  unconscionable. 

The  fact  that  payment  by  the  proposed  lessee  of  the  consideration  for  its 
use  of  the  100-acre  site  is  structured  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a  tax  credit 
—  in  effect  providing  it  with  100  acres  of  land  for  a  Dollar *l/year  —  would 
create  a  very  dangerous  precedent  for  the  future  use  or  leasing  of  federal  land 
in  the  nation's  capital. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  District  compare  this  proposed  deal  with  the  leases 
of  other  federal  land  along  waterways  in  Washington,  D.C,  they  will  find  that 
others  pay  lease  rates  which  are  substantially  higher  than  the  proposed  deal. 
By  "substantially  higher"  it  is  meant  to  say  up  to  500Z  higher. 

For  example,  the  lessees  of  the  federal  land  at  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf, 
1100  Maine  Avenue,  S.W.,  five  of  which  lessees  I  represent,  lease  1.5  acres 
of  land,  for  which  they  pay  $400,000  per  year  in  rent,  wharfage,  and  D.C.  taxes. 

If  the  proposed  new  stadium  were  to  pay  the  District  Government  at  a  rate 
similar  to  that  paid  by  the  other  lessees  of  federal  property  such  as  the 
lessees  of  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf  pay,  the  new  stadium  would  generate  a  total 
of  $26.6  Million  per  year. 

Thus,  the  new  stadium  should  generate  an  additional  $22  Million  more  for 
the  cash-needy  D.C.  Government  than  the  $4.6  Million  the  lessee  is  currently 
scheduled  to  pay. 
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-2-       Letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Stanton 

Re:  Hearing  on  EIS-  Proposed  Stadii 
June  114.  1993 

In  addition,  the  D.C.  Government  grants  no  other  lessee  the  kind  of 
tax  advantages  gr4)(ted  In  this  deal,  in  which  it  uses  up  a  substantial 
part  of  its  Industrial  bond  limit,  which  otheririse  could  go  to  more 
worthy  projects  such  as  hospitals,  senior  citizen  centers  and  the  like. 

Suffice  to  say  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  consideration  in  the  proposed 
new  stadium  deal  is  glaring  and  shocking. 

Recommendations  which  your  office  and/or  citizens  groups  should  consider 
before  the  EIS  is  approved  Include: 

*  Recommending  that  additional  hearings  be  held 
(and  that  studies  be  carried  out  to  verify  how 
many  other  users  of  federal  land  are  paying  rents 
substantially  higher  than  the  proposed  rate)  before 
approval  of  the  EIS 

*  Analyzing  the  proposed  "deal"  to  determine  whether 
it  Is  fair  and  reasonable 

*  Examining  the  viability  of  a  court  case  to  test  the  un- 
consclonability  of  the  proposed  stadium  "deal" 

*  Asking  hard  questions  with  respect  to  the  wisdom  of 
granting  a  |1  per  year  arrangement  for  federal  land 
for  a  transaction  on  its  face  so  controversial  until 
the  D.  C.  Government  resolves  its  current  financial 
problems   —  ^•^• 

1.  What  are  the  criteria  for  a  $l/year  lease  of 
federal  land?    Who  else  in  D.C.  has  such  a  lease? 

2.  Who  qualifies  for  a  D.C.  "tax  cap"? 

3.  How  many  exist?  If  no  others,  *ihy  in  this  case? 

4.  Does  the  Federal  Government  want  federal  land 
used  in  this  way  —  ^•£-  vhat  kind  of  precedent 
will  approval  of  this  proposal  create? 

I  will  be  happy  to  provide  more  information  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
foregoing  paragraphs. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  the  points  raised  above.  It  is  most 
respectfully  requested  that  this  proposal  not  be  approved  until  adequate 
consideration  is  provided  for,  in  keeping  with  other  D.C.  lease  rental  standards. 


Respe 


T.   Rodne 

Attorney   fokr\5A>f   7  Lessees  of 

the  MuniciflSl   Fish  Wharf 
888   17th  Street,   N.W.        DC     20006 
(202)   861-0300 
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THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Thursday.  June  3.  1993  Page  D-11 


RUDOLPH  A.  PYATTJR. 


BET  Goes  With  a  City  Tiiat  Could 
Be  a  Better  Friend  to  Business 


BET  Holdings  Inc.  gave  the  Distrkl  a 
tremendous  vote  of  confidence  last  week  when 
the  entertainment  company  broke  ground  for  a 
Dew  corporate  headquarters  and  productioo  facilities 
in  Northeast  Washington. 

You  might  say  that  the  company's  dedskm  to 
remain  in  the  Distnct  is  a  strong  rebuttal  to 
assertions  that  the  higher  costs  of  doing  business 
create  a  disincentive  to  making  major  investments 
there. 

It  would  be  premature,  if  not  naive,  of  course,  to 
suggest  that  BET's  decision  by  itself  wiD  halt  a 
decades-long  flight  of 


THE  REGION 


busmess  from  the 
District  Recent 
departures  from  the 
District  by  major 
corporatkjns  and  trade 
associations,  including 
Comsat  Corp.  and 
American  Mobile  Satellite  Corp.,  strongly  suggest 
that  interest  in  joinmg  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  may 
be  mcreasing. 

BET's  decision  to  remain  while  significantly 
expanding  its  operations  should  strengthen  the 
District's  hand,  however,  in  making  its  case  as  a 
viable  place  to  do  business.  D.C.  officials  can  at  least 
dte  BET  as  a  significant  example  of  a  major  company 
that  is  able  to  operate  successfully  in  the  Distnct, 
notwithstanding  the  relatively  higher  costs  of  doing 
business. 

Losing  the  Washington  area's  57th-largest  publicly 
owned  company  and  its  strong  growth  potential 
(BET  had  revenue  of  $62  million  in  1992,  making  it 
the  country's  17th-largest  black-owned  company, 
according  to  Black  Enterprise  magazine)  would  have 
been  a  serious  blow  to  the  District's  image  and  to  its 
business  development  efforts. 

Even  so,  getting  more  companies  to  follow  BET's 
example  will  require  some  drastic  changes  in  an 
entrenched  bureaucracy  that  effectively  discourages 
investment  in  the  District.  It  means  getting  rid  of 
what  BET's  President  and  CEO  Robert  L  Johnson 
calls  "i-egulatory  fiefdoms"  that  tend  to  frustrate 
executives  who  want  to  keep  their  companies  in  the 
District. 

Fortunately  for  the  District,  Johnson  wanted  to 
stay  in  the  dty  and  he  doggedly  pursued  his 
company's  goal  of  buildmg  a  new  corporate 
headquarters.  Between  350  and  400  BET 
employees,  including  the  Washington  staffs  of  YSB 
and  Emerge  magazines,  will  be  housed  in  the 
65,000-square-foot  structure  that  will  overlook  the 
company's  Black  Entertainment  cable  televisioa 
studios  on  Ninth  Street  NE. 

BET  also  plans  to  convert  the  former  Washington 
Beef  Warehouse  mto  a  48,000  square-foot 
production  facility  with  sound  stage.  enabUng  the 
company  to  produce  music  videos,  concerts  and 
other  live  events.  The  new  production  facility  will  be 
available  for  use  by  independent  film  and  production 
compames. 

Unlike  others  who  have  complained  about  the  high 
costs  of  doing  busmess  m  the  Distnct,  Johnson 


doesn't  appear  to  be  easily  spooked  by  taxes  and  fees 
that  may  be  slightly  higher  than  in  the  suburbs.  It's 
the  unnecessary  costs  brought  about  by  delays  and 
indifference  in  the  permit  and  regulatory  maze  that 
bothers  him  as  much  as  it  does  otfass. 

Still  Johnson  says  he  never  SCTiously  considered 
leaving  the  dty,  though  speculation  that  he  would 
move  BET  to  the  suburbs  persisted  right  up  to  the 
eve  of  last  week's  groundbreakmg.  If  plans  to  build 
the  complex  m  Northeast  D.C.  dkln't  work  out,  he 
says,  the  likelihood  is  that  he  wouW  have  moved  to  a 
new  office  location  in  Georgetown. 

"TiVe  wanted  to  stay  in  the  District,' Johnson 
insisted.  "TVe  [already]  have  an  investment  of  $10 
million  in  buildings  and  productioa  ^ibties''  in  the 
dty.  "TVe  wanted  to  be  near  [the  studios)  so  that  all 
our  resources  could  be  maximized. 

Tou  look  at  the  the  cost  equation  and  you  ask 
yourself,  is  it  possible  to  do  aO  those  things?  All  it 
does  is  kick  your  costs  up,"  Johnson  said  of  the 
tortuous  delays  in  getting  approvals  for  construction 
projects  in  the  District. 

In  BET's  case,  its  plans  for  the  entoiainment 
complex  in  the  District's  Capital  City  Business  and 
Industrial  Park  were  heW  hostage  for  at  least  a  year 
by  the  aty  government's  bureaucracy,  until  Mayor 
Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  and  top  officials  in  her 
administration  intervened: 

■TVe  weren't  asking  the  dty  for  anything,"  Johnson 
pointedly  noted.  "Vlhat  we  wanted  were  some  basic 
commitments  of  certainty  that  we'd  get  permits  in  a 
timely  fashion  and  some  of  the  regulatory  problems 
solved. 

"Until  we  got  the  attention  of  George  Brown 
[assistant  dty  administrator  for  economic 
dev'.'.opmentj  and  his  assistant.  Diane  Pratt,  and  the 
mayor,  I  was  afraid  we  would  have  to  go  through 
permit  and  regulatory  hell." 

Based  on  his  experience,  Johnson  offers  this  ad\ice 
to  corporate  heads  who  may  be  contemplating  the 
development  of  projects  in  the  District; 

■  "^tart  planning  your  project  way  in  advance  to  give 
yourself  time  to  deal  with  the  permit  purgatory 
problems. 

■  "Do  your  best  to  find  somebody  in  the  D.C. 
government  who  will  be  your  guardian  angel  and 
watch  over  your  project. 

■  "Be  prepared  to  go  someplace  eke.  Otherwise, 
there  are  too  many  balls  that  can  be  dropped  by 
people  who  have  no  desire  to  pick  them  up." 

That  advice  alone  should  set  off  alarm  bells  in  the 
halls  of  the  District  government  II  it  doesn't,  then 
perhaps  this  will:  If  business  gets  the  impression 
that  there's  a  benign  indifference  to  business  in  this 
town,  it  will  go  where  it  can  maximize  its  return  on 
investment,"  Johnson  warned  pointedly. 

The  only  way  the  dty  is  gouig  to  survive  is  for 
business  to  replace  government  as  the  employer  of 
first  resort.  Therefore,  you  have  got  to  provide  more 
resources  for  business  development,"  Johnson 
contmued.  Tou  have  to  give  it  the  same  priority  as 
fighting  crime." 

Gettmg  the  bureaucracy  to  understand  the 
significance  of  that  is  one  of  the  more  difficult 
challenges  Kelly  faces  as  mayor. 
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"SOUTHWEST  REMEMBERED:    A  Story  of  Urban  Renewal" 


RENEE  POUSSAINT,  Nanator:  (Arrival  of  picnickers  shown...)  Every  summer, 
people  come  to  the  Willow  Tree  Club  Picnic  from  all  over  the  Washington  area,  (Clip  of 
men  singing...)  For  many,  it's  a  reunion.  Many  of  tliese  people  used  to  live  in  a  small  area 
of  Wa-shington  DC  called  "Southwest". 

(UNID  ED  FRMR  RESIDENT):    It  was  nice. 

(UNIDED  WOMAN):    Houses  were  there. 

(RESIDENT):  Yep.  We  knew  each  other,  but  when  a  stranger  come  around  1  don't 
know,  don't  buy  il. 

(UNID'ED  ELDERLY  WOMAN):  We  didn't  have  to  leave  Southwest  to  buy 
nothing.  We  got  everytliing  there.  Everything.  Shoes,  clothing,  everything.  Now  we've  got 
to  ride  uptown  to  get  it. 

(UNID'ED  WOMAN;:  Well,  there's  been  such  a  change  down  there  now.  All  the 
old  things  that  we  knew  about  arc  gone  now.   That's  for  one  thing. 

POUSSAINT:  Eveiy  fall,  St.  Dominic's  Church  has  a  reunion  for  parishioners  who 
lived  in  the  old  Southwest.  It's  called  "Heritage  Day".  Southwest  is  the  smallest  of  the  four 
quadrants  that  make  up  Washington,  DC.  When  efforts  began  in  the  late  '40s  to  clean  up 
inner  city  slums.  Southwest  was  selected  as  the  first  area  for  redevelopment  because  it 
contained  the  worst  slums  in  the  city.  The  project  began  as  an  effort  to  clean  up  the  slums, 
provide  better  housing  and  upgrade  the  community.  Il  ended  by  changing  the  face  and 
character  of  Southwest  forever.  The  community  was  bulldozed,  then  rebuilt.  23,000  people 
and  1,400  businesses  were  displaced.   The  era  of  urban  renewal  had  begun. 

(Titles.  shown/"Sinking  of  the  Titanic"  played) 
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SAMUEL  J.  ROSENBERG,  Old  Southwest  Resident:  Yes,  weU,  Four  and  a  Half 
Street  really  is  a  beautiful  street,  even  though  in  those  days,  it  seemed  to  be  a  joke  in 
vaudeville.  But  it  ran  from  what  we  called  the  "Arsenal"  which  is  really  Ft.  McNair,  straight 
north  and  south  up  through  the  park.  It  was  a  very  wide  street  with  cobblestones, 
streetcar's  tracks  in  the  middle,  great  big  century  elms  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  These 
elms  were  so  big  that  they  almost  swept  the  center  of  the  street.  You'd  look  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  you'd  just  see  white  sky  and  little  blue  clouds  basically. 

DAISY  MAHAN,  Co-owner,  Flagship  Restaurant;  We  had  trains  coming  in  and  a 
big  market,  a  big  fish  market  and  a  big  produce  market.  And  big  boats  coming  in  to  the 
pier  and  it  was  really  a  seaport  then. 

MARY  JEFFERSON,  Entertained  in  Old  Southwest:  The  Southwest  had  the  smaller 
clubs,  the  boats.  We  had  the  Wilson  Line  and  we'd  go  to  Southwest  for  the  Wilson  Line 
and  we  went  to  Southwest  to  gel  the  seafood.  There  were  big,  fantastically  marvelous  homes 
all  along  Delaware  Avenue,  you  know. 

JESSIE  LANCASTER,  Old  Southwest  Resident:  Well,  there  was  a  real 
camaraderieship  in  Southwest.  Now,  we  were  very  close,  very  friendly,  very  nosy.  Now 
everybody  knew  everybody's  business.  But  it  was  such  a  thing,  we  used  to  tell  a  tale  about 
if  someone  wanted  to  go  uptown,  they  would  leave  the  pot  on  the  stove  and  say,  "Well, 
would  you  mind  going  in  there  and  turn  the  pot  off  when  the  food  gets  stuck?" 

ALBERT  GINSBERG,  Attorney  in  Old  Southwest:  At  that  time,  they  used  to  walk 
the  beat,  the  police.  The  number  four  precinct  cop  on  the  beat  would  always  come  up  to 
the  office  and  chat  awhile.  If  somebody  needed  financing,  they'd  go  downstairs  to  Warren 
Turner's  office. 

MARGARET  HEADLEY,  Old  Southwest  Resident:  Everybody  knew  everyone  in 
the  vicinity  Children  were  free  to  go  in  and  out  of  any  house  and  mothers  weren't  worried 
because  they  knew  they  were  being  taken  care  of 

JOSEPH  OWEN  CURTIS,  Old  and  New  Southwest  Resident  I  remember  how 
delighted  we  were  when  we  found  we  had  to  own  our  hamburger  place.  That  was  new  to 
some  of  us.  A  guy  named  Bill  ran  it:  "Bill's  Grill".  And  there  were  nightclubs,  restaurants. 
They  used  to  say,  some  people,  some  of  the  chaps,  that  they  never  went  north  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  their  whole  lives.   Didn't  need  to  except  to  go  to  high  school. 

CLIFTON  MEADE,  Old  Southwest  Resident:    But  Fourth  Street  seemed  to  have 
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been  more  or  less  a  border  line,  from  Fourth  Street  back  to  the  waterfront.  Seventh  Street. 
And  the  population  of  whites  was  just  about  as  many  as  blacks  from  Fourth  Street  over  to 
South  Capitol.    It  was  just  about  50-50  at  that  particular  time. 

CURTIS:  Well,  the  whites  and  blacks  got  along  all  right.  They  didn't  worry  each 
other.  But  the  white  kids  who  lived  near  black  kids  played  with  them;  as  a  rule,  they  were 
the  shopkeepers'  children.  But  they  didn't  go  to  school  together.  Sometimes  the  white  kids 
would  go  to  the  black  theaters  with  the  black  kids  but,  of  course,  that  wasn't  reciprocated. 
I  remember  Mr.  Brent  one  time,  when  he  saw  one  of  the  white  kids  with  the  black  kids  on 
the  playground,  Mrs.  Brent  ran  the  white  kid  away.  Not  because  she  wanted  to  but  because 
she  had  to. 

PEARL  THOMAS,  Entertained  in  Old  Southwest:  When  you  finished  your  singing  - 
-  You  came  in  the  back  way  and  when  you'd  fmished  your  singing,  you'd  go  out  in  the 
kitchen.  You  couldn't  mingle.  The  people  wanted  to,  but  the  owners  didn't.  Some  of  the 
people  wanted  to  mingle  with  the  entertainers,  but  they  didn't  want  that,  you  know. 

LANCASTER:  The  old  Portney,  now,  that  was  a  very  nice  restaurant,  seafood 
restaurant.  We  couldn't  go  in  but  he  had  a  nice  outside  window  we  went  to  and  you  could 
go  down  there  and  get  a  sandwich  which  you  could  divide  up  among  three  and  a  big  orange 
soda.  I  didn't  have  the  privilege  of  doing  this  loo  much,  I  was  kept  kind  of  close,  but  I 
understand  a  lot  of  them  used  to  go  there.  And  when  you  went  off  to  Billy  Boy's  and  get 
these  sandwiches.  Finally,  they  put  up  the  Cadillac.  That  was  another  seafood  place  that 
we  could  go  and  get  carryout  food.  But  the  rest  of  them  we  just. ..You  just  didn't  go  in 
when  you  weren't  allowed  to  go  in.  And  all  of  us,  down  on  -  I  forget.  It  was  a  very 
exclusive  place  and  it  was  just  one  of  the  things  at  the  time,  that  we  knew  we  couldn't  go 
in.    But  we  had  our  own  place;  we  had  lights. 

HARRY  WENDER,  Southwest  Citizen's  Association:  Don  Rice  and  I  got  together 
on  that  occasion  and  we  decided  we  would  have  a  community  parade  celebrating  the 
renaming  and  repaving  of  Four  and  a  Half  Street  when  they  changed  the  name  to  Fourth 
Street.    So  we  put  on  the  first  integrated  parade  in  Washington. 

PHYLLIS  MARTIN,  Old  and  New  Southwest  Resident:  (Qarence  Jackson,  Old  and 
New  Southwest  Resident  is  present  but  does  not  speak.)  Well,  we'd  scoot  to  the  edge  and 
drink  beer  and  look  at  the  stage  show.  And  this  guy,  what  was  that  guy?  McFadden?  It 
was  (UNINTELLIGIBLE)  cousin.  And  when  we'd  finish  shooting  them,  we  go  across  the 
street  to  the  Reverend  Kelsey's  church  and  we'd  eat  because  he  used  to  have  a  booth  in  the 
den.    And  we'd  stay  for  a  while  and  then  after  intermission  we'd  go  back  to  the  dinner 
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garden.  But  the  Reverend  Kelsey  was  a  man  who  used  to  sing  a  song 
(UNINTELLIGIBLE).  (Sings  with  Jackson:)  "And  I'm  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Lord/I'm  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord/Little  boy,  how  old  are  you?/Little  boy,  how  old 
are  you?/Little  boy,  how  old  are  you?/rm  only  ten  years  old." 

POUSSAINT;    Reverend  Kelsey  moved  his  church  to  Northwest  Washington. 

Reverend  SAMUEL  KELSEY:   (At  pulpit)   (UNINTELLIGIBLE). 

POUSSAINT:  There  were  over  twenty  churches  in  the  old  Southwest,  among  them 
Metropolitan  Wesley  AME  Zion,  Bethel  Pentecostal  Tabernacle,  Friendship  Baptist,  and 
Fifth  Baptist.  Saint  Dominic's  was  the  oldest.  The  original  church  building  was  constructed 
in  the  early  1850's. 

POUSSAINT:  Called  upon  to  find  land  for  a  Federal  city  where  America's 
legislators  could  meet,  America's  first  President  selected  a  site  sixteen  miles  up  the  Potomac 
River  from  his  home  in  Virginia.  Here,  L'Enfant  was  hired  to  design  the  new  Federal  city 
which  later  was  named  Washington,  E>C.  Early,  speculative  building  took  place  in 
Southwest  during  the  1700's.  Wheal  Row,  the  city's  fust  rowhouse  group,  was  among  the 
many  projects  built  by  a  group  of  real  estate  developers  headed  by  James  Greenleaf  The 
syndicate  thought  Southwest  was  going  to  become  the  most  important  part  of  Washington 
due  to  its  closeness  to  the  Capitol  and  the  Potomac  waterfront.  But  the  new  city  grew  to 
the  north  and  the  Greenleaf  syndicate  was  bankrupt  by  1796. 

POUSSAINT:  By  1815,  a  canal  had  been  built,  linking  Georgetown  with  the 
Anacostia  River.  The  canal  physically  cut  off  Southwest  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Southwest  soon  became  know  by  its  long-standing  nickname,  "The  Island".  Although  the 
canal  was  later  filled  in  during  the  1870"s.  the  artificial  border  was  filled  in  by  railroad  lines 
along  Maryland"  and  Virginia  Avenues.  A  Federal  Penitentiary  was  built  at  the  military  fort 
in  Southwest  causing  a  sense  of  funher  isolation.  The  slave  trade  operated  there.  Black 
men,  women,  and  children  were  bought  and  sold  at  slave  pens.  At  least  two  slave  pens  were 
active  in  Southwest.  The  Underground  Railroad  also  operated  in  Southwest.  Many  people, 
both  black  and  white,  helped  slaves  escape  through  this  secret  transport  system  that 
crisscrossed  the  country. 

POUSSAINT:  Southwest  was  extremely  busy  during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  major 
embarkation  point  for  troops  and  supplies  for  several  Union  offensives.  Munitions  were 
manufactured  at  a  military  arsenal  and  a  hospital  operated  on  the  Mall.  After  the  war, 
thousands  of  freed  slaves  poured  into  Washington  DC.     Many  settled  in  Southwest. 
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Numerous  alley  dwellings  were  constructed  and  rented  to  low  income  families.  The  majority 
of  renters  were  freed  people  who  had  emigrated  to  DC  from  the  former  slave  states. 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  capital.  Southwest  became  a  city  within  a  city.  Although  the 
Southwest  was  a  self-sufficient  community,  it  was  economically  depressed.  An  influx  of  poor 
Jewish  and  Italian  immigrants  from  Europe  had  begun  in  the  late  1800's.  They  too  could 
not  afford  the  more  affluent  areas  of  the  city  and  settled  in  Southwest.  Sam  Rosenberg's 
mother  and  father  moved  to  Southwest  in  the  early  1890"s.  According  to  Mr.  Rosenberg, 
practically  the  first  thing  his  father  did  was  to  get  together  with  other  Jews  to  form  the 
Talmud  Torah  Synagogue.  Their  next  door  neighbors  were  the  Yolsons  whose  son  Asa  later 
became  Al  Jolson. 

ROSENBERG:  And  when  my  father  had  a  tailoring  establishment  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  between  9th  and  10th  Streets,  exactly  where  the  Department  of  Justice  is  now. 
Right  around  the  comer  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  a  small  vaudeville  house.  Al  Jolson 
used  to  come  up  and  bother  my  father  off  and  on  and  so  one  day.  Papa  said  he  gave  him 
a  nickel  and  told  him  to  go  to  the  theater  and  stop  bothering  him.  And  he  did  and  the 
nickel  admitted  him  to  the  gallery  and  Al  was  up  there  and  someone  was  onstage  singing 
and  Al  joined  in  and  he  sounded  so  good  that  the  manager  sent  an  usher  up  to  get  Al,  bring 
him  down  on  the  stage  to  join  in  the  act.  And  he  did  and  he  actually  joined  the  show.  It 
seems  he  left  town  with  the  show  too.  His  family  went  practically  crazy  and  he  came  home 
a  couple  days  later.  It  seems  the  troupe  went  to  Baltimore.  Anyway,  Papa  says  he  was  on 
the  streetcar  going  to  work  and  Al  got  on  and  he  says,  "Look,  Mr.  Rosenberg,  I'm  an 
actor,"  and  Papa  says  he  told  him,  "You're  a  bummer,  you  go  home."  But  he  didn't  listen 
to  him.   (Laughs)  He  really  was  an  actor. 

DUKE  BASKERVILLE,  Entertainer  in  Old  Southwest:  Bruce  Walls  was  a  very 
home  based.  If  you  wanted  to  see  a  show,  that's  where  you  went.  You  went  to  Bruce's. 
It  was  like  Wilson's  at  first  and  then  it  was  turned  over  to  Bruce  Walls.  But  Bruce's  was 
home.  He  raised  a  few  a  few  of  us^  there  was  nothing  anywhere  better  than  going  into 
Bruce's  and  hearing  Mama  Lillie  say,  "A!!  right,  okay,  can't  sit  up  there.  Gotta  eat 
something,  right? 

POUSSAINT:  Pearl  Thomas  and  Laura  Petaway  performed  in  Southwest  beginning 
in  the  1930's.  (Clip  of  Laura  Petaway  and  Pearl  Thomas  singing..)  Mary  Jefferson 
performed  there  b^inning  in  the  1940's.  (Clip  of  Mary  Jefferson  singing...)  Not  far  from 
Bruce's  was  Harrigan's,  a  place  as  diverse  as  Southwest  itself.  Morris  Engle  operated 
Harrigan's. 

MORRIS  ENGLE,  Operator  of  Harrigan's:  We  had  fishermen,  people  who  worked 
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on  the  waterfront,  socialites  who  lived  on  the  waterfront  and  had  boats.  Then  slowly,  the 
art  colony  started  drifting  in. 

POUSSAINT:  Harrigan's  was  the  last  building  in  the  old  Southwest  to  be  torn 
down. 

CURTIS:  Age  has  a  way  of  settling  a  golden  haze  over  everything.  I  look  back  right 
now,  I  think  Domino's  was  a  pretty  nice  place.  I  know  it  really  wasn't,  at  least  a  good  bit 
of  it  wasn't.  But  nature  just  seems  to  make  things  look  a  little  bit  better  in  retrospect.  And 
I  think  there  are  many  of  us  who  look  back  at  the  nice  things  of  Southwest  the  same  way 
our  parents  looked  back  at  the  good  old  days  in  the  ■90s.  The  good  old  days  weren't  good 
and  everything  in  Southwest  wasn't  good  either.  But  it  was  a  friendly  place;  it  was  a  place 
where  all  of  us  knew  each  other  and  we  very  seldom  managed  to  surprise  each  other.  And 
there  was  a  lot  of  helping,  caring,  and  sharing,  although  not  quite  as  much  as  some  people 
want  >ou  to  be. 

MEADE:  Now,  my  father  was  an  ice  man  and  a  coal  man  and  we  would  go  to  all 
of  them.  He  had  customers  in  these  alleys  and  therefore  I  had  to  go  with  him  in  these  alleys 
and  visit  the  homes  in  these  alleys.  And  the  people  lived  poorly  there,  very  poorly  in  these 
alleys.  They  were  more  or  less  like  ~  Heck,  some  of  them  was  practically  falhng  down.  It 
was  just  condemned  places. 

Re\erend  NORMAN  HADDAD.  Pastor  of  St.  Dominic's  Church:  I  thought  they 
had  a  glorious  historj'  until  one  of  the  parish  council  members  who  was  here  for  a  long  time 
here  said  no.  In  the  early  '30s  the  parish  started  to  decline  which  was  an  indication  of  the 
real  condition  that  led  to  the  urban  redevelopment.  But  I  remember  reading  about  the  slums 
behind  the  Capitol  and  it  was  a  ver\-  revealing  thing  to  know  that  right  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Capitol  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  there  was  all  this  poverty,  abject 
poverty. 

POUSSAINT:  The  slums  in  Southwest  were  the  worst  in  Washington  DC.  Death 
rates  from  tuberculosis  were  two  and  one-half  times  the  rate  in  the  entire  city.  Other 
diseases  were  correspondingly  high.  Most  of  the  housing  had  outside  toilets,  no  central 
heating,  and  no  inside  baths.  The  slums  covered  about  80  acres  of  the  560  acres  that  make 
up  Southwest. 

JAMES  BANKS,  Director  of  Relocation  for  Southwest  Urban  Renewal  Project: 
There  was  a  verj'  active  medical  center  in  Southwest  run  by  the  city.  And  the  director  of 
this  medical  center  for  a  long  time  was  Dr.  John  Pate.   And  Pate,  of  course,  saw  what  he 
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considered  used  to  be  the  consequences  of  poor  housing  and  of  families.  Because  patients 
came  to  him  with  all  kinds  of  diseases  and  problems  which,  at  least  on  the  surface,  were 
attributable  to  the  living  conditions  in  which  they  lived.  And  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  it 
get  cleared  up.  And  one  of  the  devices  he  used,  very  often  he  invited  Members  of  Congress 
to  visit  his  center  and  while  they  were  there  -  He  was  very  proud  of  his  center;  they  had  a 
new  building  at  the  time  -  he  invited  them  to  visit  with  him  around  the  neighborhood.  And 
he  often  took  them  to  an  outside  toilet  and  of  course  it  was  the  summertime  and  flies  were 
all  over  the  place.  And  he  reminded  them  that  these  were  the  same  flies  that  came  and 
dropped  on  the  windowsills  of  the  House  and  Senate  Office  Buildings  when  the  Senators 
were  having  lunch  in  their  offices.  And  he  thought  they  made,  and  maybe  it  was,  a  very 
persuasive  argument  to  get  as  (word?)  required.  And  you  remember  at  that  time,  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  under  the  total  control  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  US 
Congress. 

POUSSAINT:  In  1945  Congress  passed  a  Housing  Act  that  directed  the  National 
Capitol  Park  and  Planning  Commission  to  survey  slum  areas.  The  Act  also  created  a 
Federal  redevelopment  agency  that  would  direct  Washington's  renewal  activities.  It  was 
called  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  By  the  early  1950's,  a 
redevelopment  effort  to  clean  up  Washington's  slums  was  well  underway.  A  citywide  survey 
found  Southwest  slums  the  worst.  The  area  was  designated  "Project  B"  and  targeted  for 
immediate  redevelopment.  The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  purchased  the  first  Southwest 
property  in  December  of  1953.  In  April  of  1954,  the  walls  of  Dixon  Court  tumbled  down 
as  city  and  Federal  officials  watched.  The  demolition  of  Washington's  most  notorious  alley 
marked  the  real  beginning  of  the  redevelopment  of  Southwest. 

BANKS:  Many  of  the  people  were  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  they  lived  in  an  area 
which  was  sometimes  highly  dangerous  and  certainly  not  ideal  for  raising  children.  Now, 
I  hasten  to  add  this  wasn't  true  for  the  whole  Southwest  or  the  whole  of  Project  B,  but  it 
was  an  image  and  an  image  that  had  been  portrayed  too  much  of  the  city  and  an  image 
which  many  people  who  lived  in  Southwest  had  of  their  own  neighborhoods.  I  don't  think 
there's  any  question  about  that. 

POUSSAINT:  The  slum  clearance  effort  went  smoothly  until  a  hardware  store  owner 
challenged  the  US  Government  Goldie  Schneider  claimed  that  even  though  her  property 
was  in  the  redevelopment  area,  it  could  not  be  taken  because  it  was  not  a  slum.  The  case 
ended  up  in  the  US  Supreme  Court  as  Berman  v.  Parker.  The  Court  ruled  that  the  property 
could  be  taken. 

GINSBERG:  This  case,  this  Supreme  Court  case,  has  been  in  law  school  casebooks. 
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They  went  a  long  way.  They  have  given  the  government,  and  probably  safe  evidence  too, 
a  carte  blanche  in  any  area  of  the  country  to  take  any  property  for  almost  any  reason.  Once 
they  decide  to  take  it,  whether  to  beautify  the  area,  whether  to  clear  slums,  for  many,  many 
reasons,  they  could  take  it,  condemn  it.  And  they  say  your  only  right  is  to  just 
compensation  under  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

POUSSAINT:  The  Supreme  Court  decision  cleared  the  way  for  increased 
redevelopment  activities.  The  scope  of  the  Southwest  Project  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
A  key  player  in  the  Project's  expansion  was  New  York  developer  William  Zeckendorf. 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  studies  began  to  show  that  the  entire  Southwest  area  was 
going  downhill.  Soon  efforts  were  made  to  expand  the  redevelopment  area  to  include  all  of 
Southwest. 

ENGLE;  I  was  getting  tired,  my  son  was  working  with  me  then  and  I  could  see  in 
the  future  there  were  rumors  about  redevelopment  entering  the  Southwest.  I  didn't  own  the 
building,  I  only  rented  it.    And  I  knew  it  would  wipe  me  out. 

HADDAD:  One  of  the  first  buildings  to  be  closed  down  in  the  redevelopment  was 
St.  Dominic's  School  which  was  a  sign  that  redevelopment  was  going  in  effect  to  take  place 
and  the  fact  that  people  started  to  move  out  of  the  area. 

POUSSAINT:  The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  make  efforts  to  inform  the 
commimity  of  the  impending  changes.   Community  meetings  were  held. 

CURTIS:  Mr.  Sales  announced  that  he  would  speak  to  all  the  citizens,  all  the 
members  of  the  Southwest  Civic  Association,  so  we  scared  everybody  into  coming.  And  that 
night,  the  place  was  packed,  standing  room  only.  Mr.  Sales  was  there  and  a  lot  of  other 
people  were  there.  I  was  the  one  who  introduced  Mr.  Sales  and  at  one  point,  I  asked  Mr. 
Sales,  as  I  recall,  "Mr.  Sales,  is  Southwest  going  to  be  redeveloped  so  that  most  of  the  people 
here  will  be  able  to  afford  to  return?"  Mr.  Sales  looked  at  me  as  though  I  were  something 
that  had  crawled  out  from  under  a  rock  and  he  said,  "Why  of  course.  That's  the  whole 
idea."   And  as  1  said,  I  felt  very  bad. 

POUSSAINT:  And  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  social  workers  made  house  calls 
to  residents. 

MARTIN:  And  so,  when  they  came  to  me,  I  didn't  see  Mr.  Banks  at  this  time, 
though  I  know  he  was  in  the  area.  It  was  a  social  worker,  a  black  social  worker  and  a  tall 
white  guy  with  an  attache  case.  And  over  the  years,  not  knowing  what's  going  on  and  just 
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like  a  child  where  they're  trying  to  teach  you  that  they  have  your  (word?)  and  you  have 
your's,  you're  not  aware  of  what's  going  on.  You're  just  scared  to  hear  some  white  man 
with  an  attache  case  with  a  sophisticated  black  woman  saying  that,  "We  want  to  give  you 
a  place  to  stay.    You'll  have  to  move  out  to  (word?)(  it." 

ENGLE:  Members  of  the  Relocation  Land  Agency  were  coming  to  my  restaurant 
to  eat  there  and  I  became  very  friendly  with  them.  And  they  painted  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  new  Southwest.  But  I  realized  that  their  idea  of  the  beautiful  picture  was  in  contrast 
from  what  the  businessmen  who  were  going  to  be  displaced. 

MARTIN:  Oh,  they  had  pamphlets  of  these  little  villages  and  these  lovely  little 
houses  you  could  move  into.  You're  going  to  have  transportation,  there's  going  to  be  a 
supermarket  and  there's  going  to  be  aclinic.  There's  going  to  be  a  theater  and  you're  going 
to  have  everything  you  want  in  this  little  village. 

POUSSAINT:  Displaced  Southwest  residents  often  were  compensated  for  less  than 
their  property  was  worth. 

HEADLEY:  The  woman  across  the  street  from  us  whose  husband  was  dead  and  she 
had  six  children  and  they  had  a  nice  borne  they  had  kept  up  and  it  had  about  4-5  bedrooms 
which  they  really  needed.  And  when  she  was  put  out  of  her  home,  they  gave  her  $10,000. 
And  I  don't  know  where  she  could  have  gone  and  gotten  another  home  that  would  be  big 
enough  for  her. 

ENGLE:  It  was  my  feeling  that  when  there  was  a  tornado  or  a  storm  or  a  flood  or 
some  sort  of  catastrophe  occurred  in  a  given  area,  the  government  provided  disaster  relief 
It  was  my  feeling  that  when  the  government  itself  was  responsible  for  putting  a  derrick  and 
raising  a  given  area,  it  was  similar  to  this  natural  catastrophe  and  that  they  should  make 
some  provision  to  help  these  displaced  businessmen  to  relocate  elsewhere. 

GINSBERG:  There  was  a  big  slink  about  buying  these  people  out.  Congress  finally 
passed  a  law  where  they  had  to  pay  the  moving  expenses  of  these  people  up  to  $2-3,000  - 
I  forget  -  because  these  people  were  being  uprooted.  Not  only  owners,  but  renters  were 
being  uprooted  from  their  homes  and  it's  not  easy  to  move.    It's  also  expensive  to  move. 

MARTIN:  They  told  me  I  would  come  back  to  the  area  where  I  lived.  I  would  just 
be  living  in  this  little  village  temporarily  until  they  completely  renovated  the  units.  And  I 
said,  "What's  happening  to  these  houses  that  are  being  thrown  out  over  here?"  "Oh,  don't 
worry  about  them,  they  were  old  wooden  shacks.  But  these  are  strong  brick  houses.  We're 
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not  going  to  tear  these  down.    We're  just  going  to  move  you  out  to  the  village.    And  you 
will  enjoy  the  village  and  when  we  finish  renovating  your  house,  you  can  come  back. 

CURTIS:  When  they  got  through,  practically  everyone  in  Southwest  in  the 
redevelopment  area,  in  fact,  everyone  in  the  redevelopment  areas  had  moved  out.  And  very 
few  of  those  who  were  there  could  afibrd  to  come  back  recently  unless  they  qualified  for 
public  housing  or  had  some  very  fancy  incomes. 

Dr.  DANIEL  THURSZ,  Social  Workers  and  Researcher:  The  goal  of  urban  renewal 
as  understood  by  the  public  was  to  modernize  and  bring  up  to  date  a  community.  And  so 
we  have  to  do  something;  we've  got  to  clear  the  slums,  put  up  better  housing  so  that  people 
will  live  in  decency.    That  was  one  goal. 

BANKS:  There  are  pjeople  who  say  that  the  renewal  program  originally  promised 
that  they  would  be  able  to  return.  And  so  at  the  beginning  when  renewal  was  being 
considered,  it  was  thought  that  would  be  possible.  Not  only  would  it  be  possible,  but  that 
the  only  use  of  Southwest,  because  of  the  image  it  had,  would  be  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families. 

THURSZ:   The  other  goal  was  to  try  to  improve  the  tax  base  of  the  community. 

BANKS:  When  outsiders  like  Ralph  Bush  looked  at  the  area  and  its  proximity  to 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  and  the  river,  they  saw  more  potential.  And  it  was  on  the 
basis  of  they're  having  seen  more  potential  that  gradually  the  public  officials  began  to  realize 
that  this  was  a  much  more  \'aluable  and  strategic  area  as  far  as  total  city  interests  were 
concerned  than  they  had  originally  thou^t. 

HADDAD:  When  St.  Dominic's  had  to  face  it,  the  redevelopment,  there  was  a 
challenge  first. ..There  was  a  plan  fu^t  that  the  freeway  would  be  built  through  the  church. 
And  the  parishioners  got  a  little  assistance  from  Congress  and  decided  that  the  urban 
renewal  plan  could  be  changed  to  protect  such  a  historical,  monumental  building. 

POUSSAINT:  Land  set  aside  in  the  redevelopment  plan  for  moderate  income 
housing  was  given  to  St.  Dominic's  to  build  a  new  school. 

HEADLEY:  It  was  a  pretty  bad  time,  watching  your  close  friends  and  neighbors 
move  away.  Or  rather,  be  forced  away;  they  did  not  really  move  away  of  their  own  free 
will.  And  then  to  sit  and  watch  the  homes  being  torn  down  was  just  unbelievable  pain. 
And  then  you  had  the  problem  of  the  many,  many  dogs  and  cats  roaming  the  neighborhood 
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because  they  were  left  behind  and  they  had  no  one  to  feed  them.  So  they  became  wild  types 
of  animals.  And  you  had  the  rat  problem  with  the  homes  being  torn  down.  And  the  debris 
that  was  left;  they  left  piles  of  debris  when  they  would  tear  down  the  homes  and  cart  off 
anything  that  was  useful.  And  then  they  would  set  these  on  fire  and  they  would  bum  for 
days  and  days.  And  sometimes  the  fire  department  came  and  put  them  out  but  generally, 
they  were  just  left  to  bum.  It  was  a  pretty  bad  time.  It  was  ahnost  like  being  in  a  war  area 
and  having  everything  torn  down  around  you.  I  was  the  last  one  to  leave  on  our  block  so 
I  saw  all  of  the  destruction  going  on  around  us.  And  it  was  something  I  wouldn't  want  to 
live  through  again. 

MAHAN:  I  can't  remember  when  we  didn't  have  an  urban  renewal.  It  was  always 
over  our  heads  that  we  were  going  to  have  to  move.  We  were  going  to  have  to. ..you  know. 
And  we  were  wanting  to  but  it's  been  so  long,  drawn  out.  Well,  they  bring  a  new  director 
in  here.  Verily,  and  Mr.  Sales  was  a  wonderful  man  and  we  had  wonderful  plans  with  him. 
And  then  he  went  away  and  somebody  else  came  and  then  we  had  to  get  another  lot  of 
plans.  And  we  were  just  worn  down  with  changes;  never  could  get  anything  going.  And 
then,  if  you  planned  on  something,  by  the  time  everyone  looked  it  over  and  approved  it, 
well,  you  just  couldn't  get  anything  approved.  And  for  ten  years  we  kept  trying  to  get 
across  the  street.  We  bought  land  and  had  plans  for  a  place  on  South  Capitol  Street 
because  we  didn't  think  we'd  ever  get  back  on  the  waterfront. 

POUSSAINT:  Delayed  also  was  the  suburban  type  shopping  mall  that  planners 
hoped  would  provide  all  of  the  shopping  facihties  needed  by  Southwest  residents.  The 
shopping  mall  was  to  be  surrounded  by  residential  housing.  The  project  was  called  'Town 
Center"  and  planned  by  William  Zeckendorf.  It  was  approved  by  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  and  was  to  be  built  by  Zeckendorfs  company,  Webb  &  Knapp.  Another  Webb  & 
Knapp  project  was  L' Enfant  Plaza  which  was  designed  by  the  now  world  famous  architect, 
I.M  Pei.  Zeckendorf  and  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  had  high  hopes  for  L'Enfant 
Plaza;  they  envisioned  it  as  a  cultural  center  for  the  entire  city.  Although  Zeckendorf  was 
a  motivating  force  from  the  early  stages  of  the  Southwest  renewal,  his  plans  ran  into  barrier 
after  barrier.  He  claimed  the  biggest  of  these  was  having  to  deal  with  13  different 
governmental  agencies.  Webb  &  Knapp's  problems  were  not  limited  to  Southwest. 
Zeckendorf  would  complete  only  two  of  the  apartment  buildings  in  the  Town  Center 
complex  before  his  company  went  bankrupt  His  Southwest  properties  were  sold  and 
developed,  but  they  did  not  turn  out  as  he  had  planned.  The  Town  Center  idea  did  not 
work. 

MARGARET  REUSS,  New  Southwest  Resident:  And  the  developer  of  the  mall  was 
a  developer  who  just  seemed  to  engender  jwoblems.   He  had  problems  with  the  buildings. 
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He  built  the  rental  buildings,  the  residential  buildings,  and  he  had  lots  of  problems  with  the 
mall. 

POUSSAINT:  The  developer  of  Town  Center  asked  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  to  modify  the  plan  so  he  could  include  office  buildings  in  the  mall  complex.  The 
agency  finally  agreed  to  the  plan  change.  Now,  office  buildings  instead  of  apartment 
buildings  surround  Waterside  Mall. 

MARTIN:  And  you  don't  have  stop  in  facilities  like  we  had  in  Southwest.  We  don't 
have  the  type  of  barber  shop  we  used  to  have.  We  don't  have  the  farmers'  market.  We 
don't  have  the  wharf  that  used  to  have  the  different  -  That  used  to  cook  the  fresh  fish  that 
they  had  bought  at  the  Cadillac's  and  other  restaurants.  We  don't  have  the  theaters  we  used 
to  have.    We  don't  have  -  what  is  it  -  the  ballroom.    We  used  to  go  in  an  dance. 

POUSSAINT:  Though  L'Enfant  Plaza  was  also  constructed,  it  did  not  become  the 
cultural  enclave  Zeckendorf  had  envisioned.  Since  the  concert  haJI  was  built  in  another  part 
of  the  city,  L'Enfant  Plaza  is  virtually  empty  at  night.  Despite  delays  and  difficulties,  the 
new  Southwest  began  to  emerge.  Buildings  went  up  and  people  moved  in.  The  new 
community  offered  beautiful  apartment  complexes  with  swimming  pools  and  the  convenience 
of  being  close  to  the  center  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  buJdings  won  architectural  awards. 
The  new  Southwest  offered  the  city's  first  integrated  housing.  The  community  was  brand 
new,  with  a  new  look  and  new  ideas,  but  it  lacked  moderate  income  housing.  The  original 
urban  renewal  plan  included  bousing  for  an  economically  diveiK  community  but  the 
constant  plan  changes  had  eliminated  most  of  the  middle  income  bouses.  Luxury  apartment 
buildings  had  gone  up  next  to  public  housing. 

CURTIS:  In  the  old  Southwest,  the  residents  who  had  some  rather  nice  incomes  were 
in  constant  contact  with  those  who  didn't  have  these  incomes.  And  the  kids  who  lived  in 
the  poorer  areas,  poorer  homes,  could  look  a  few  doors  up  the  street  and  see  "Doctor  So- 
and-So",  "Lawyer  So-and-So",  "Mr.  So-and-So"  and  fee!  that  the  gap  wasn't  so  immoderate. 
If  things  weren't  right,  that  could  be  me.  But  there's  a  big  psychological  jump  between 
public  housing  over  on  Delaware  Avenue  and  say  where  I'm  living  now.  I  never  come  in 
contact  with  the  kids  around  here. 

REUSS:  All  the  upper  income  and  middle  -  well,  it's  really  all  upper  income  -  people 
moved  in  to  the  urban  renewal  area  when  it  was  fmished.  And  black  kids  and  some  of  the 
white  kids  -  although  there  were  very  few  who  were  white  -  who  lived  in  public  housing  had 
to  watch  this.  I  used  to  see  them  walk  past  the  swimming  pools  in  summer  and  looking  in 
and  see  all  these  people  in  these  gorgeous  swimming  pools.   They  didn't  have  a  swimming 
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pool;  they  couldn't  swim  in  the  Potomac  anymore.   It  was  filthy. 

THURSZ:  If  we've  learned  anything  over  the  years  it  is  that  it's  very  hard  to  mix 
socioeconomic  groups.  That  you  really  can't  develop  unfortunately,  as  is  true  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  develop  neighborhoods  in  which  you  have  affluent  people  living  next  door  to 
welfare  clients.  It's  not  a  question  of  race  and  I  don't  think  it  was  a  problem  of  race.  It 
was  not  white  and  black;  it  was  primarily  low  socioeconomic  classes  mixed  with  high 
economic  classes.    And  that  didn't  work  and  doesn't  work  to  this  day. 

REUSS:  In  1970  when  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Assembly,  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  told  us  that  there  was  one  parcel  of  land  left  which  we  had  not  known  about.  It 
was  not  planned  for  housing.  It  had  been  planned  for  a  church  school  and  St.  Dominic's, 
the  church,  had  relinquished  the  right  to  it  so  it  was  available.  And  we  immediately  started 
the  process  of  gettuig  the  plan  changed  that  would  allow  moderate  income  housing  to  be 
built  there. 

POUSSAINT:   E.R.  Quesada  develops  L'Enfant  Plaza. 

E.R.  QUESADA,  Developer  ...to  the  plan.  And  that  in  order  to  change  the  plan, 
if  any  party  wished  to  change  the  plan,  it  would  require  the  consent  in  writing  of  those  who 
may  be  affected  by  the  change. 

REUSS:  And  we  went  through  that  whole  business.  A  couple  of  years  of  hearings 
in  the  community  and  then  hearings  before  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  and  the 
National  Capitol  Planning  Commission,  the  DC  Council. 

QUESADA;  Soon  after  we  had  a  great  big  $8  million  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  they 
came  up  with  the  contention  that  that  provision  didn't  mean  what  we  said  it  meant  and 
what  they  had  said  it  meant. 

REUSS:  When  we  had  completed  it  successfully  and  were  ready  to  build,  we  had  the 
architect  and  the  plans  were  all  finished  and  all  that,  some  of  the  neighbors  to  that  parcel 
went  to  court  along  with  Quesada. 

QUESADA;  It  was  a  long,  long,  drawn  out  suit,  extremely  expensive  to  aU  of  us. 
And  the  US  Distria  Court  before  whom  the  trial  was  conducted  sided  in  our  favor  and 
against  the  RLA. 

REUSS:   We  were  unable  to  get  the  plan  change  approved  in  the  end.  And  with  the 
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Buzzards  Point,  we  had  the  same  objective  because  there  was  all  that  free  -  There  was  quite 
a  bit  of  free  land.  A  very  attractive  site,  a  beautiful  site  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
Anacostia  Rivers. 

MARTIN:  They  built  -  They  had  built  gates  that  looked  like  a  monkey  cage  over 
on  I  Street  to  keep  our  kids  from  wanting  to  cut  across  the  area  to  go  to  the  schools.  They 
had  built  a  brick  wall  over  at  the  1 100  block  of  Third  which  we  called  the  "Berlin  Wall"  so 
that  the  kids  wouldn't  go  through  there,  you  know.   It's  not  the  wannest  that  it  has  been. 

POUSSAINT;  Tensions  between  the  different  income  groups  continued  to  grow 
through  the  1960*s.  Commimity  leaders  got  together  to  talk  about  possible  solutions.  Some 
of  the  apartment  complexes  opened  their  swimming  p>ools  to  neighborhood  kids  during 
certain  hours.  Tensions  eased  somewhat  until  old  woimds  were  opened  when  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  was  assassinated  and  Washington  DC  exploded  with  riots. 

HADDAD:  During  the  riots  Southwest  was  a  fairly  protected  neighborhood. 
Primarily  by  the  people  in  the  low  income  area  who  were  primarily  black.  There's  a  racial 
mix  in  the  middle  and  upper  income  areas,  but  it's  the  people  in  the  lower  income  areas  that 
patrolled  the  streets  and  kept  the  area  safe.  During  that  time,  there  started  to  be  developed  - 
-  There  started  to  develop  a  mistrust.  All  of  a  sudden,  people  in  the  low  income  area  who 
had  been  out  at  night  in  order  to  protect  the  area  started  hearing  about  people  who  were 
having  guns  in  their  apartments  to  protect  themselves  from  whatever  evil  was  out  there. 
And  then  all  of  a  sudden,  people  in  the  low  income  area  decided  they  would  start  having 
gims  and  it  was  a  very  serious  kind  of  harrier  that  started  to  exist.  The  community, 
pnmarily  through  the  Southwest  Neighborhood  Assembly,  established  a  series  of  workshops 
to  deal  with  the  issues  of  black/white  relationships. 

POUSSAINT.   Another  solution  explored  by  the  Assembly  was  the  initiation  of  a 
Southwest  Arts  Festival.    By  1975,  it  was  a  well  established  tradition.    Margaret  Royce 


MARGARET  ROYCE,  Festival  Planner:  The  .Arts  Festival  is  a  marvelous  thing. 
This  whole  place  was  just  swarming  at  that  time.  Everybody  dancing,  bringing  in  food  to 
sell,  paintings,  artworks,  everything.  From  all  over  the  community.  I  think  that's  where  it's 
been  a  success.  But  tliat  was  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  both  the  low  income  and  the  higher 
mcome  people  who  were  just  determined  they  were  going  to  have  a  community.  It  wasn't 
easy. 

POUSSAINT:   Residents  forced  out  of  Southwest  by  the  renewal  project  relocated 
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to  areas  all  over  Washington  DC  and  Maryland.  A  few  moved  to  Virginia.  Only  a  handful 
returned  to  Southwest.  Dr.  Daniel  Thursz  conducted  a  study  on  the  impact  of  the  relocation 
on  former  Southwest  residents. 

THURSZ:  So  what  we  found  when  we  began  to  seek  out  a  sample  of  the  residents 
who  had  moved  out  of  Southwest  Washington  as  a  result  of  this  massive  effort,  what  we 
found  did  not  at  all  meet  my  expectatioa  I  thought  that  we,  because  there  was  not  enough 
change  in  the  entire  society,  not  enough  economic  support,  that  we  would  have  simply 
dispersed  the  problems  of  the  slum  to  other  parts  of  the  community.  They  were  not  Uving 
in  slums.  They  were  living  in  good,  adequate  housing.  Many  of  the  problems  that  they  had 
suffered  from  were  gone.  But  what  was  more  frightening  to  me  was  that  in  the  process  of 
moving  them  from  Southwest,  we  had  destroyed  something  even  more  important  to  them, 
namely,  a  sense  of  community.  The  friendships,  the  support  that  existed  in  their  rat  infested 
slum.  We  had  forgotten  that  this  was  home  to  these  people  and  as  the  study  shows,  five 
years  after  they  left  Southwest  Washington,  25%  had  not  made  a  single  friend. 

BANKS;  I  don't  think  there  were  any  evil  intentions  anywhere  along  the  line  in 
terms  of  pulling  the  wool  over  people's  eyes  or  telling  them  things  that  weren't  true.  I  think 
they  unfolded  here  in  Southwest  a  development  which  was  different  than  what  was  originally 
conceived.  We  tried  in  all  the  ways  that  we  knew  how  to  make  the  change  as  painless  and 
as  untraumatic  as  possible  for  the  people.  I  think  we  succeeded  in  the  main.  I  know  that 
there  were  some  that  didn't  and  I  hope  that  those  who  have  undertaken  this  in  more  recent 
years  have  learned  from  some  of  the  lessons  we've  had. 

HADDAD:  I  think  Southwest  has  a  great  potential  for  being  more  than  just  being 
a  place  where  there  are  buildings  next  to  buildings  and  residences  next  to  residences  and 
businesses  next  to  businesses  and  churches  interspersed.  I  think  it  is  a  place  that  has  a 
natural  cohesion  and  a  place  that  has  the  potential  for  people  to  really  be  human  with  one 
another,  to  affirm  human  values  of  relatedness,  neighborhood,  neighborliness,  development 
of  facility  to  walk  on  the  streets  without  fear.  The  possibility  to  develop  recreational  efforts 
that  would  be  available  to  everyone. 

POUSSAINT:  The  new  Southwest  is  still  struggling  to  define  itself.  City  and 
business  officials  are  now  developing  a  grand  plan  for  Buzzards  Point,  an  area  along  the 
Potomac,  largely  neglected  during  the  first  wave  of  urban  renewal.  The  Southwest  story 
remains  imilnished. 

(Epilogue  text  shown  on  screen:)  Between  1950  and  1965,  over  800  American  cities 
would  initiate  urban  renewal  or  redevelopment  programs.  More  than  200,000  citizens  would 
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be  relocated  and  their  connnunities  bulldozed  to  make  way  for  more  modem  facilities.  This 
clearance  program  continued  until  citizens  organized  to  save  their  neighborhoods  from 
wholesale  clearance.  In  the  early  1970's  the  US  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  changed  its  policies  on  urban  renewal. 


(END) 
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Mr.  Dixon.  And  Mr.  Oppmann,  you  are  here,  once  again  on  be- 
half of  the  Municipal  Fish  Wharf  Lessees. 

REMARKS  OF  DISTRICT  OFFICIALS  RE:  FISH  WHARF  LEASE 

There  was  testimony  several  days  ago  that  the  City  intends  to 
not  take  any  action  until  such  time  as  the  leases  expire.  They  were 
noncommittal  as  to  what  would  happen  after  that,  but  they  were 
specific  on  the  issue  of  what  would  happen  in  the  transition.  They 
said  they  would  let  the  leases  run  out  and  they  will  not  do  any- 
thing until  then. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Oppmann.  I  was  here  on  Friday  when  Deputy  Mayor  Malone 
testified.  I  believe  it  was  around  10:04  a.m.  when  he  made  that 
statement,  and  I  wrote  it  down  carefully.  I  heard  what  he  said.  He 
said,  "we  are  not  going  to  engage  in  any  more  problems.  Their 
lease  runs  out  in  1996." 

What  he  has  said  on  a  number  of  occasions  is  that  it  is  the  plan 
of  the  Mayor  that  the  fish  wharf.  The  fishermen  will  be  out  of 
there"  is  how  he  has  put  it  April  9  on  Channel  5  WTTG  10  O'clock 
News.  We  have  a  transcript  of  that,  which  I  did  not  include,  but 
it  can  be  made  available. 

He  has  also  said  it  as  recently  as  last  night  on  Channel  7  and — 
well,  words  to  that  effect,  that-nierogatory  comments. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Let  me  ask  first,  is  his  statement  correct,  that  until 
the  leases  run  out,  they  do  not  intend  to  take  any  action? 

Mr.  Oppmann.  It  appears  that  is  the  intention  of  the  District  at 
this  point,  yes.  We  think  that  that  is  appropriate,  because  for  the 
last  two  years — and  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  people  who  are 
here  at  the  table  with  me.  This  is  Richard  L.  Aguglia,  Attorney  at 
Law,  from  the  law  firm  of  Hunton  &  Williams,  whose  affidavit  is 
attached,  and  Hayden  Garber,  who  was  formerly  counsel  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
late 

Mr.  Garber.  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  not  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  for  15  years  there. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Welcome  back. 

Mr.  Oppmann.  And  he  is  very  familiar  with  the  wharf  and  the 
entire  history  of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  which  has  some 
interface. 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  we  are  together  now  on  that  issue? 

Mr.  Oppmann.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Then  proceed  with  your  testimony  as  to  the  other  is- 
sues that  you  want  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  Oppmann.  I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  our  written 
statement. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  may  do  so. 

Opening  Statement  of  T.  Rodney  Oppmann 

Mr.  Oppmann.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  think  we  have  very  good  news,  as  is  stated  briefly  in  the 
statement,  and  the  only  reason  it  is  the  length  that  it  is,  is  there 
was  a  statement  to  be  included  last  year  which  we  asked  to  be  in- 
cluded or  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  record  this  year.  You  can 
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review  that,  and  we  can  discuss  that  because  there  were  some  re- 
marks made  last  year  we  felt  should  be  answered. 

ODOR  PROBLEM 

But  very  briefly,  we  are  here  to  say  that  the  odor  problem  which 
existed  at  the  wharf  for  many  years  has  been  solved  because  of  an 
expenditure  of  some  $60,000  by  my  clients — ^two  of  whom  have  rep- 
resentatives here.  Sunny  Lee  White,  representing  Captain  White 
Seafood  City,  and  Clayton  Henry  Evans,  representing  Jesse  Tay- 
lor's Seafood — and  they  saw  fit,  with  the  approval  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government,  to  spend  money  for  a  refrigeration  unit 
that  covers  the  area. 

And  I  know  the  Chairman  lives  in  that  area  of  the  City  and  is 
familiar  with  the  odor  that  was  a  real  problem;  and  we  believe  that 
the  problem  is  eliminated,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that. 

Furthermore 

Mr.  DrxON.  Tonight  will  be  a  good  test. 

Mr.  Oppmann.  We  feel  next  week  will  be  a  good  test. 

I  would  say  there  are  other  dumpsters  in  the  area  that  are  not 
similarly  refrigerated,  and  if  they  would  like  to  look  at  this  tech- 
nology, we  would  be  glad  to  show  them.  We  feel  this  is  state-of-the- 
art,  and  it  is  the  best  that  can  be.  We  had  a  real  professional  come 
in  and  do  it.  He  has  done  work  overseas  for  the  AIE  and  so  forth. 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  a  number  of  favorable  reports  on 
the  wharf,  which  we  include  a  sample  of,  indicating  that  the  more 
appropriate  means  of  approaching  change  in  the  wharf  would  be 
something  of  a  moderate  nature,  rather  than  to  make  very  radical 
change,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  plan  that  the  Mayor  finally  re- 
leased last  year  on  July  8  under  the  curious  date  of  April  23. 

And  the  plan  calls  for  removing  the  boats,  which  the  City  ordered 
the  fishermen  to  build  in  1976,  and  also  calls  for  a  fishing  pier, 
which  Mr.  Walsh  inquired  about  last  year,  which  has  been  dropped, 
we  take  it,  because  there  is  no  fishing  there.  And  one  of  the  piers, 
which  floods  out  regularly,  almost  to  an  adult's  waist,  we  do  not 
think  is  worth  building  on. 

FISHING  NEAR  WHARF 

Mr.  Walsh.  Are  you  sa3ring  there  are  no  fish  in  the  water  there 
or  no  fishing  there? 

Mr.  Oppmann.  No  fish  in  the  river  to  be  caught.  There  is  very 
little  fishing  available  or  that  is  suitable  at  that  point.  If  anybody 
wants  to 

Mr.  Walsh.  Says  who? 

Mr.  Oppmann.  Well,  I  have  checked  with  Angus  Phillips,  the 
Outdoor  Editor  of  The  Washington — writer  for  The  Washington 
Post.  He  said  there  is  no 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  that  is  the  only  person  you  talked  to,  maybe  you 
should  check  with  the  fishermen. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  see  people  fishing  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Oppmann.  There  are  people  fishing  on  the  other  side,  but, 
again,  there  are  330  acres. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  I  see  people  fishing  down  by  the  police  boat.  Maybe 
they  are  wasting  their  time. 
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Mr.  Oppmann.  In  the  east  Potomac  part,  I  don't  know  what  their 
success  rate  has  been,  but  I  am  told  the  more  successful 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  are  fish  there. 

Mr.  Oppmann.  Fishing  is  closer  to  the  Wilson  Bridge  and  other 
places. 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  are  fish  in  there. 

Mr.  Oppmann.  In  any  case,  I  think  one  question  that  should  be 
considered  is,  with  a  300-plus-acre  park,  does  it  make  sense  to  ex- 
tend a  wharf  so  that  it  can  become  a  fishing  pier? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  in  my  mind  it  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Oppmann.  But  the  past  year,  we  feel,  has  been  a  positive 
one.  We  have  been  able  to  work  with  a  number  of  staff  members 
who  I  think  understand  the  problems  that  we  have  at  the  wharf 
and  have  indicated  various  avenues  of  redress  and  so  forth. 

I  think  there  has  been  more  public  attention  to  the  types  of  prob- 
lems we  have,  and  we  asked  Mr.  Aguglia  to  be  here  today  because 
in  January,  a  D.C.  Superior  Court  judge  ruled  for  the  second  time 
on  essentially  the  same  issue;  that  the  City  was  not  to  interfere 
with  the  lessees'  rights  on  the  wharf  and  try  to  put  new  people  on 
the  wharf. 

If  you  have  any  questions  for  him,  I  think  it  is  extraordinary,  in 
my  opinion,  that  this  same  issue  would  have  to  be  litigated  twice 
in  five  years. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Your  written  testimony  has  been  placed  in  the 
record. 

I  have  always  thought  that  your  immediate  problem  was  that 
somehow  the  District  was  going  to  try  to  do  something  to  the  exist- 
ing lease.  Now  you  are  over  that  hump,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
one  District  official  says  that  they  do  not  intend  to  do  anything 
until  the  lease  expires.  And  I  have  always  thought  that  the  District 
had  plans  from  their  point  of  view  to  change  the  face  of  that  area, 
which  you  thought  would  exclude  the  fish  markets. 

Is  my  understanding  correct? 

FISH  WHARF  EXEMPT  FROM  DEVELOPMENT  AREA 

Mr.  Oppmann.  In  some  wavs,  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  has 
been  a  40-year  urban  renewal  plan  which  runs  from  1956  to  No- 
vember 30,  1996.  It  states  in  the  plan,  and  Mr.  Garber  can  corrobo- 
rate this,  he  was  around  for  15  years  when  the  urban  renewal  plan 
was  in  its  major  phases  and  so  forth,  the  fish  wharf  is  exempt  from 
the  area  to  be  developed. 

All  of  a  sudden,  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  it  has  been  included. 
There  have  been  no  hearings  held.  So  we  are  not  exactly  sure  what 
the  plans  of  the  City  are. 

DIALOGUE  WITH  DISTRICT  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  you  assume  you  will  be  having  some  dialogue 
about  this  before  the  leases  run  out? 

Mr.  Oppmann.  We  have  had  dialogue,  and  Mr.  Aguglia  points  out 
in  his  affidavit  that  there  were  lengthy  discussions  in  1992,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  which  led  to  what  we  thought  was  a  settle- 
ment of  our  suit  and  a  long-term  lease. 

On  Election  Day  1992,  we  received  a  fax  saying  that  the  settle- 
ment was  not  possible  and  since  then  it  has  been  a  steady  cam- 
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paign  of  the  t3rpe  of  talk  that  the  chairman  properly  complained  of 
last  year  that  was  being  made  referring  to  Congress  and  so  forth. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  Congress  has  had  no  part  in  the 
establishment  of  rents,  which  Mr.  Aguglia's  supplement  last  year 
makes  very  clear  is  the  sole  resp>onsibility  of  the  Mayor.  And  we 
have  tried  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  work  with  the  Mayor  to  es- 
tablish a  new  rate  of  rent. 

We  have  submitted  through  Mr.  Aguglia,  and  Hunton  &  Wil- 
liams have  submitted  rent  appraisal  instructions,  and  it  has  been 
18  months  and  they  have  not  been  acted  upon. 

For  the  Mayor  to  say  we  are  not  pa3dng  a  fair  share  is  really  dis- 
ingenuous because  it  is  her  move  to  accept  or  reject  these  appraisal 
instructions. 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  at  the  moment  you  are  not  happy,  but  you  are  not 
unhappy;  right? 

Mr.  Oppmann.  We  have  some  reason  to  be  happy  and  some  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman.  Overall,  on  balance,  we  are  happy  to  be  be- 
fore the  committee.  We  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity  and 
thank  you  for  your  time. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Aguglia  or  Mr.  Garber  have  a  brief  comment. 

Remarks  of  Richard  L.  Aguglia 

Mr.  Aguglia.  My  comments  will  be  to  the  minute. 

Mr.  Malone's  comments  were  correct,  but  he  may  not — ^the  whole 
story  is  there  is  a  judge  that  has  enjoined  the  City  from  tampering 
with  the  lease.  So  whether  he  wants  to  or  not,  that  is  the  case. 

The  point  I  think  should  be  made  is  the  City  can  have  its  cake 
and  eat  it,  too.  We  were  very  close  to  a  settlement  in  this  case 
which  would  have  allowed  more  participation,  more  tenant  partici- 
pation, improvements  on  the  wharf  which  would  have  allowed  for 
greater  revenue  as  well  as  greater  taxes.  That  fell  through. 

The  City  could  have  its  cake  and  eat  it,  too,  because  it  could  have 
a  kick-out  clause.  If  these  development  measures  come  forward  and 
the  funding  gets  approved,  they  can  give  the  tenants  suitable  no- 
tice and  kick  them  out.  In  the  meantime,  if  that  does  not  come 
through,  the  City  could  enjoy  increased  tenant  participation,  more 
taxes  and  an  improved  wharf. 

What  is  wrong  with  that  idea?  No  one  from  the  City  can  explain 
to  me  why  that  is  not  a  viable  idea. 

That  is  basically  where  we  are.  I  think  the  existing  tenants  are 
still  ready  to  come  to  the  negotiating  table  and  to  continue  dia- 
logue. Anything  you  could  do  in  furtherance  of  that  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Aguglia.  Mr.  Garber,  welcome  back, 
sir,  and  after  15  years,  do  you  have  an3rthing  you  want  to  add  to 
this? 

Remarks  of  Hayden  Garber 

Mr.  Garber.  Well,  I  did  not  come  with  the  idea  I  was  going  to 
make  a  speech,  but  something  has  intrigued  me  all  these  years 
that  nothing  has  happened  about  it. 

When  the  District's  Urban  Renewal  Plan  Agency  took  over  that 
area  there,  the  fish  wharf,  being  Federal  United  States  property 
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delegated  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  manage  and  operate,  when 
the  displacement  of  the  marina  came  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment by  the  subway,  they  relocated  the  marina  on  the  east  end  of 
the  fish  wharf. 

Now,  the  interesting  thing  about  that  was  that,  as  I  will  show 
you  here,  the  location  for  that  project,  the  redevelopment  of  the 
marina,  was  to  be  at  Washington  Channel  at  the  Memorial  Bridge 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  if  you  can  find  it  up  there,  I  will  eat  it. 

They  have  usurped  the  properties  of  the  United  States  and  are 
using  it.  They  drove  several  fishermen  off  of  the  wharf  because 
they  closed  up  the  access,  and  nothing  has  ever  been  done  about 
it. 

NEED  FOR  THOROUGH  EXAMINATION  OF  PROPERTY  TITLE 

Mr.  Dexon.  Well,  sir,  I  tend  to  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  title 
to  that  property  as  far  as  the  conditions  or  use  is  very  fuzzy,  and, 
therefore,  I  think  somebody  should  go  to  court  to  determine  what 
the  state  of  the  title  of  that  property  is. 

Pretty  soon,  without  that  determination,  the  District  could  very 
well  move  forward  and  put  a  SO-story  tower  building  on  the  prop- 
erty and  then  the  court  will  say  "It  is  too  late.  The  title  should 
have  been  challenged  at  some  point  in  time.** 

As  I  recall,  the  Congress  turned  it  over  to  what  was  then  a  D.C. 
commission,  and  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  using  all  of  the  land  or 
part  of  the  land  that  was  dedicated  at  that  point  in  time.  I  suspect 
there  is  some  part  of  the  property  down  there  that  the  District  has 
just  moved  onto  Uke  squatters.  But  I  do  not  think  the  District  is 
going  to  go  to  court  to  clear  the  title,  and  I  think  somebody  else 
is  going  to  have  to  do  it  that  has  an  economic  interest. 

If  I  were  advising,  I  would  do  it  before  the  District  starts  moving 
on  the  lease.  I  know  that  will  cost  money;  it  will  take  some  re- 
search, but  I  am  not  clear  that,  one,  they  are  using  all  of  the  appro- 
priate property;  and,  two,  whether  it  is  a  conditional  use  or  it  is 
subject  to  approval  of  Congress.  I  think  that  is  what  the  courts 
should  be  deciding. 

So  I  am  agreeing  with  you,  sir.  I  think  there  is  some  cloud  there, 
but  nobody  without  fault  wants  to  get  involved  in  clearing  up  that 
cloud. 

Mr.  Oppmann.  I  would  merely  respond  that  the  chairman  is  cor- 
rect and  I  addressed  that  in  some  of  my  testimony  last  year  and 
this  year. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  are  moving  forward  on  that  case. 

RENT  APPRAISAL  FLAWED 

Mr.  Oppmann.  There  was  a  suggestion  for  a  rent  appraisal,  but 
it  did  not  conform  to  the  legal  description  of  the  lease.  When  that 
comes  up,  it  is  like  a  car  title  that  does  not  match.  You  have  seri- 
ous problems. 

Mr.  DixON.  I  understand,  yes. 

EFFORT  TO  REDEFINE  FISH  WHARF  AREA 

Mr.  Oppmann.  Congress  made  very  clear  what  it  intended  to  set 
up  as  the  fish  wharf,  the  land  between  11th  and  12th  Streets  and 
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that  is  included  in  our  1986  le£ise,  which  we  are  now  in  on  the  ex- 
tension of.  And  along  comes  the  District  and  they  want  to  redefine 
the  fish  wharf. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  they  will  do  that  unless  somebody  stops  them. 

Mr.  Oppmann.  Right,  I  understand  Your  Honor — ^Mr.  Chairman. 

FISHING  PIER  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Oppmann,  can  you  tell  me  who  acquired  that 
fishing  pier  and  what  was  that  all  about? 

Mr.  Oppmann.  The  proposal  that  a  fishing  pier,  that  a  lengthy 
pier  be  added  was  part  of  a  study  that  was  commissioned  in  1990, 
I  believe  it  was  called  the  Sosocke-Marianni  study  which  was  re- 
leased last  year  by  Mayor  Kelly. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Commissioned  by  the  City? 

Mr.  Oppmann.  Commissioned  by  the  City,  yes.  It  was  a 
lengthy 

Mr.  Walsh.  Would  that  have  displaced  the  current  merchants 
there? 

Mr.  Oppmann.  It  would  have  required  them  to  give  up  their 
boats  and  move  into  stalls  on  land  which  would  have  wiped  out 
most  of  their  parking.  We  feel  it  would  have  changed  the  fish  wharf 
so  radically  it  would  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
wharf,  yes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Is  there  a  way  to  accommodate  that  request  and  do 
it  a  different  way;  go  perpendicular  in  the  river  as  opposed  to  hori- 
zontal or  some  other  way? 

Mr.  Oppmann.  We  feel  there  are  a  number  of  ways  it  can  be 
done.  I  think  that  if  people  want  to  fish,  the  appropriate  place 
would  be  at  Haines  Point  with  300  acres  and  there  is  adequate 
parking.  Our  big  problem  is  parking. 

As  you  rightly  point  out,  if  people  want  to  fish  right  across  from 
the  fish  wharf,  there  is  fishing.  If  people  want  to  set  up  fishing,  we 
could  address  that  and  perhaps  have  a  fishing  area  or  something 
like  that  and  have  proper  life-saving  equipment  and  whatnot. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Why  would  people  selling  fish  want  somebody  catch- 
ing fish  right  next  door  to  them? 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  are  probably  not  going  to  eat  those  fish  they 
catch  anjrway.  They  will  probably  catch  them. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  For  sport  and  then  return  them  back  to  the  river? 

Mr.  Walsh.  This  is  not  competition  we  are  talking  about.  There 
is  probably  a  lot  of  blue  gills,  maybe  some  perch  and  catfish  on  the 
bottom. 

Mr.  Oppmann.  We  are  not  opposed  to  sports  fishermen.  There  are 
adequate  facilities,  we  feel,  all  along  the  channel  and  along  the  Po- 
tomac River.  Thousands  of  people  could  fish  in  there,  and  we  could 
only  accommodate,  I  don't  know,  a  few  dozen  at  best. 

We  are  not  zoned  for  that.  We  are  a  commercial  area.  We  have 
certain  requirements  and  fishing  is  not  permitted  at  this  point.  So 
it  is  a  common  problem  along  the  Southwest  Waterfront  where  the 
fish  restaurants  are.  They  have  discussed  it  in  their  trade  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  gentlemen  very  much. 
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Mr.  Oppmann.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Walsh. 


Tuesday,  June  14, 1994. 
ABORTION  ISSUE 

WITNESS 
NELLIE  J.  GRAY,  PRESIDENT,  MARCH  FOR  LIFE 

Mr,  Dixon.  Next  we  have  NeUie  Gray. 

Ms.  Gray,  I  believe  you  represent  the  March  for  Life. 

Ms.  Gray.  Right. 

Mr.  Dixon.  If  you  have  written  testimony,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  it  for  the  record.  We  are  allowing  everybody  about  five 
minutes,  so  you  may  proceed  any  way  you  wish. 

Ms,  Gray,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  being  here  again.  I  do  have  a 
written  statement,  if  I  may  include  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dixon.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  NELLIE  J.  GRAY 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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June  14, 1994 


Testimony  of 

Miss  Nellie  J.  Gray,  President 
MARCH  FOR  LIFE  Education  and  Defense  Fund 

before  the 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

on  the 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

******* 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

The  recent  commemoraiion  of  WWII  D-Day  Plus  SO  highlights  the  primary  concern  before  you  today: 
namely,  shall  America  engage  in  the  intentional  killing  of  even  one  innocent  bom  or  prebom  human  being 
in  existence  at  fertilization?  Shall  America  pay  for  the  atrocity  openly  with  our  tax  dollars?  I  say  NO! 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  incomoraie  hv  reference  my  lesiimonv  lasl  year  before  this  Subcommittee 
on  May  6,  1993.  reported  in  your  1993  Hearings.  Part  111.  beginning  on  page  2699.  By  so  doing,  I  shall  not 
here  discuss  issues  such  as  Home  Rule,  but  move  to  the  basic  points  of: 

Opening  Statement    ' 

Humanity  of  the  Prebom  Child  -  Abortion  Is  Murder 2 

8-Week-Old  Prebom  Baby  -  Before  and  After  Abortion 

Government  Has  No  Capacity  to  Authorize  Murder     2 

Abortionists  May  Not  Rely  on  Government  to  Authorize  Murder 2 

SubCommiuee's  Responsibility  for  Oversight      2 

RECOMMENDATION      3 

Opening  Statement.  I  am  Nellie  J.  Gray,  President  of  MARCH  FOR  UFE  Education  and  Defense  Fund  and 
also  President  of  the  D.C.  RIGHT  TO  LIFE  COMMITTEE,  both  of  Washington,  DC,  and  guided  by  our  Life 
Principles.  Each  of  these  corporations  is  a  non-profit,  non-partisan,  and  non-sectarian  organization  with  the 
purpose  of  assuring  that  the  value  and  dignity  of  each  innocent  human  being,  bom  and  prebom  in  existence 
ai  fertilization,  shall  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  our  Land.  No  Exceptions!  No  Compromise! 

I  am  a  full-lime  volunteer  in  our  prolife  movement,  working  from  my  home,  with  a  staff  of  volunteers. 

I  come  before  this  Subcommittee  again  because  of  our  long-standing  and  deep  concem  that  there  is  a 
depreciation  of  the  inherent  value  and  dignity  of  innocent  human  beings,  and  this  depreciation  is  supponed 
even  by  actions  of  our  government  through  the  Executive.  Judicial  and  Legislative  Branches.  Yet.  all  of  these 
Branches  of  our  Federal  Government  have  the  power  and  authority  to  reaffirm  the  unalienable  right  to  life  of 
each  human  being  in  existence  at  fertilization,  and  then  to  act  to  assure  that  this  paramount  right  is  protected 
by  our  Constitution  and  Statutes.  In  America  today,  the  most  prominent  visible  sign  of  callous  disregard  for 
our  right  to  life  is  through  abortion  -  the  intentional  killing  of  an  innocent  prebom  human  being. 

Abortion  is  an  evil  destroying  America  from  within,  rather  than  evil  storming  our  borders  with  live  fire. 
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Humanity  Of  The  Preborn  Child  -  Cannot  Be  Defined  Away.  Mr.  Chaiman,  before  this  Sub- 
committee can  consider  abortion  any  more,  it  must  open  its  eyes,  head,  heart,  and  ears  to  the  simple  fact  - 
not  opinion  -  of  the  humanity  of  the  prebom  child.  I  say  It  is  simple  -  and  I  truly  mean  that  To  deny  that 
aprebom  human  being  is  in  existence  at  fertilization  is  either  inlellectual  dishonesty  or  culpable  ipiorance. 
Information  on  the  humanity  of  a  prebom  child  is  available  in  popular  literature  and  on  TV  shows. 

A  imique  himian  being  comes  into  existence  when  the  father's  sperm  fertilizes  the  mother's  ovum.  The 
genetic  code  is  set,  and  the  prebom  human  being,  in  the  natural  habitat  of  the  mother's  womb,  grows  until 
birth,  and  then  grows  from  infancy  throughout  a  natural  continuum  of  life.  At  no  period  of  that  life  span  is 
that  human  being  more  or  less  human  than  at  fertilization.  Thus,  the  right  to  life  of  each  human  being  is  vested 
at  fertilization  and  must  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Abortion  Is  Murder.  "Yes,  America,  the  intent  of  abortion  is  to  kill  an  innocent  prebom  human  being  in 
existence  at  fertilization."  Abortion  intends  to  deliver  a  dead  baby,  not  merely  to  terminate  a  pregnancy,  which 
is  experienced  naturally  by  birth  of  a  live  baby.  Abortion  is  murder.  Abortion  is  a  crime  against  humanity. 

GOVERNMEfJT  HaS  NO  CAPACITY  To  AUTHORIZE  MURDER.  An  individual  or  government  official  has 
no  capacity  in  morality  or  law  intentionally  to  kill  an  innocent  human  being,  and,  therefore,  has  no  capacity 
to  authorize  anyone  else  to  do  so,  as  we  leam  from  the  Nuremberg  Trials.  There  is  no  principle  by  which  even 
one  abortion  may  be  approved  by  any  official  or  any  branch  of  our  local,  slate  or  Federal  government.  With 
Rot  V.  Wade.oas  Supreme  Court  decriminalized  abortion  for  the  time  being,  and  no  one  now  goes  to  jail  for 
murdering  a  prebom  human  being.  But,  as  we  leam  from  the  Nuremberg  Trials,  no  orficial  or  government  or 
individual  has  the  authority  to  legalize  a  crime  against  humanity.  So.  for  each  American,  bound  as  we  are  by 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  Constitution,  and  the  Nuremberg  Trial  Principles,  there  can  be  only  one 
position,  the  ProLife  position:  to  protect  the  unalienable  and  paramount  right  to  life  of  each  human  being  in 
existence  at  fertilization,  with  equal  care  for  both  a  pregnant  mother  and  her  prebom  child. 
NO  EXCEPTIONS!  NO  COMPROMISE! 
Applying  prolife  principles  to  any  legislative  program  for  America  demands  that  abortion  shall  be 
excluded.  £im,  abortion  Intentionally  kills  a  prebom  child  and  our  govemmcnl  may  never  justify  murder. 
Second,  there  is  no  maladv  siiffered  hv  man,  woman  nr  rhilri  for  which  a  healing  prescription  is  "kill  aprebom 
child,"  so  government  may  never  authorize  "kill  a  prebom  child."  The  President,  a  Member  of  Congress,  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  an  individual  docs  not  own  ihc  right  iii  life  of  anv  other  human  being,  and  may  not  with 
impunity  mark  even  one  innocent  human  being  in  existence  at  ferulizaiion  for  inlcmional  killing.  Would  a 
government  official,  himself,  kill  a  prebom  child?  Does  he  believe  that  he  may  authorize  someone  else  to  kill 
a  prebom  child  Intentionally  for  any  reason  at  all?  Does  he  believe  he  may  use  tax  dollars  to  pay  for 
intentionally  killing  an  innocent  bom  or  prebom  human  being  in  existence  at  fertilization?  Does  he  believe 
that  at  least  a  little  bit  of  abortion  is  "moderate,"  "respectable"  and  "PC?"  Does  he  believe  that  he  is  not 
collaborating  in  murder?  Does  he  believe  there  is  a  statute  of  limitation  on  murder? 

ABORTIONISTS  MAY  NOT  RELY  ON  GOVERNMENT  TO  AUTHORIZE  MURDER.  When  accounting  time 
comes,  as  It  did  for  segregationists  and  Nazis,  an  abortionist  shall  be  individually  rcsnonsibic  for  murder  and 
on  his  own.  Our  gtjvemment's  approval  of  abortion  is  not  authority,  juslificaiion  or  defense  for  murdering  an 
innocent  prebom  child.  Abortionists  know  that  abortion  Is  murder.  America  sat  in  judgment  at  Nuremberg, 
and  hung  Nazis  for  crimes  against  humanity.  Nazi  hunters  still  trace  Nazi  officials  for  SO-year  old  crimes. 

The  SubCOMMTTTEE'S  Responsibility  for  Oversight.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  this  Committee  have 
been  very  prominent  In  the  news  as  you  consider  the  fiscal  policy  and  fiscal  management  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  You  are  asking  that  DC  officials  give  you  specific  Information  about  sources  of  revenue,  use  of 
certain  funds,  and  results  of  expenditures.  Yet,  we  do  not  see  news  Items  about  similar  oversight  of  expen- 
ditures for  abortion.  It  seems  that  Congress  gives  a  blank  check  to  DC  and  permits  the  city  Intentionally  to 
kill  as  many  prebom  babies  of  poor  pregnant  mothers  as  it  chooses,  without  accountability  of  the  expenditures. 
Looking  at  the  data  attached  to  my  testimony  last  year  raises  serious  concems  about  statutory  rape  and 
genocide  by  destroying  the  young.  When  Congress  u.ses  tax  dollars  to  murder  DC  poor  children.  It  also  raises 
the  concem  about  our  governments'  uying  to  reduce  the  welfare  cases  by  destroying  the  young. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  requested  repeatedly  that  you  iHjuiE  abortionists  to  report  their  activities  rather  than 
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rely  on  their  voluntary  reporting.  I  renew  my  request  to  you  today  for  required  reporting  of  DC  abortions. 
Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that  Members  of  this  Commiuee  look  at  what  goes  on  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  abortatoria,  just  as  our  Allied  Forces  finally  saw  what  went  on  in  the  Nazi  concentration  camps. 
Prebom  victims  of  slaughter  by  abortion  must  not  be  out-of-sighi-oul-of-mind.  An  estimated  10,000  prebom 
children  are  murdered  with  tax  dollars  in  DC  each  year.  This  Committee  must  lake  responsibility  for  looking 
at  this  use  of  lax  dollars  and  report  the  findings  to  the  whole  world.  If  this  Committee  funds  these  atrocities, 
this  Committee  must  be  willing  to  show  the  results  of  these  expenditures  of  funds. 

RECOMMENDATION 

I  must  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  Members  of  Congress  sit  politely  and  permit  a  witness  who 
represents  pro-abortion  views  and  actions  come  before  you  and  plead  for  blood  money  from  the  public 
Treasury?  How  can  this  Committee  even  entertain  the  proposal  tliat  Congress  shall  appropriate  tax  dollars 
to  murder  prebom  children  in  our  Nation's  Capital? 

No  one  on  this  Commiuee  would  favor  a  witness  who  came  before  you  and  asked  for  money  to  run  racially 
segregated  or  otherwise  degrading  facilities.  There  would  be  a  unanimous  cry  of  moral  outrage,  as  there 
should  be.  You  would  send  the  wimess  pxking,  in  no  uncertain  terms.  And,  Members  of  Congress,  as  elected 
legislators  of  the  people,  must  do  the  same  thing  with  witnesses  who  come  before  you  and  ask  you  to  fund  the 
crime  against  humanity  of  abortion. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  to  do?  It  is  very  simple.  As  you  manage  this  DC  Appropriations  Bill  through 
the  Congress,  you  stand  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  say,  for  the  whole  world  to  hear,  that 
because  the  American  people  and  their  Government  cannot  be  implicated  in  torturing  pregnant  mothers  and 
murdering  prebom  children,  this  Appropriations  Bill  has  a  section  which  provides  unequivocally: 
§ .   NO  FUNDS  FOR  ABORTIONS. 

What  to  do?  You  shed  the  niceties  of  the  legislative  jargon  on  the  Floor  and  in  Committee,  and  say  that 
America  shall  not  participate  in  even  "A  Little  Bit  of  Abortion."  Also  say  that  you  will  dismantle  any 
authorizing  legislation  which  can  conceivably  be  construed  as  permitting  the  murder  of  prebom  children  in 
existence  at  fertilization. 

The  position  I  am  suggesting  for  this  Committee  is  not  one  of  being  brave  or  courageous.  There  simply 
is  no  other  tolerable  or  tenable  position  to  take,  unless  one  wants  to  be  implicated  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
slaughter  of  innoceiu  prebom  children.  Such  implication  by  anyone  in  America  is  a  dishonor  to  all  who  have 
died  to  keep  us  &ee.  It  is  also  a  dishonor  to  the  purpose  of  the  Holocaust  Museum,  which  has  opened  here  in 
Washington,  DC.  As  a  WWII  veteran,  the  sacrifices  of  Allied  Forces  to  overcome  evil  are  very  meaningful 
to  me.  Participating  in  or  tolerating  directly  or  indirectly  the  abortion  crimes  against  humanity  is  to  fail  to 
leam  the  lessons  of  history  and  reopen  the  need  for  more  accounting  of  the  Nuremberg  Trials  style. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to  assure  that  the  DC  Appropriations  Bill  contains  a  specific  provision 
declaring:  NO  FUNDS  FOR  ABORTIONS  -  NO  EXCEPTIONS!  NO  COMPROMISE! 


Please  act  favorably  on  this  recommendation  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
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Opening  Statement  of  Nellie  J.  Gray 

Ms.  Gray.  I  also  want  to  incorporate  by  reference  testimony  of 
last  year,  which  was  quite  extensive  and  I  have  made  a  note  of 
that,  too. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  All  right. 

Ms.  Gray.  I  was  thinking  about  the  recent  commemoration  of 
World  War  II  D-Day  Plus  50  highlights,  and  it  is  of  primary  con- 
cern to  me  today  mainly  because  America — we  really  are  asHng  in 
these  hearings  today  whether  or  not  America  will  engage  in  the 
killing  of  innocent  human  beings  bom  and  pre-bom,  and  we  want 
to  know  whether  or  not  tax  dollars  will  be  used  for  those  atrocities. 
Of  course,  our  testimony  is,  no,  please  do  not  do  that. 

On  page  2,  I  make  the  point  of  the  basis  for  this  testimony.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Home  Rule  and  so  forth.  This  is  a  straight, 
important,  moral  and  legal  issue. 

First,  to  begin  with,  are  the  facts  of  simply  the  humanity  of  a 
human  being  in  existence  at  fertilization,  a  pre-bom  child  with  a 
right  to  life  vested  at  fertilization,  and  that  right  to  life  must  be 
protected  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Roe  vs.  Wade  did  not  legalize  abortion.  All  it  did  was  unfortu- 
nately decriminalize  it  for  the  time  so  that  people  are  not  being  put 
in  jail  for  it.  But  abortion  is  indeed  murder  by  the  classic  definition 
of  the  law;  that  it  is  the  intentional  killing  of  an  innocent  human 
being  in  existence  at  fertilization;  that  abortion  really  intends  to 
deliver  a  dead  baby,  not  to  terminate  a  pregnancy  which  really 
happens  naturally  by  birth  of  a  live  baby. 

So  we  have  abortion  is  murder  and  a  crime  against  humanity. 

Because  those  are  the  facts,  this  government,  this  committee,  no 
individual,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  President,  no  one,  has  a  capac- 
ity to  authorize  the  killing  of  innocent  human  beings  or  to  pay  for 
them  with  our  tax  dollars,  and,  of  course,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
learned  from  the  Nuremberg  trials,  which  is  why  I  am  so  inter- 
ested in  the  D-Day  commemorations;  that  that  was  a  time  when  we 
stopped  another  foreign  government  from  killing  innocent  human 
beings.  We  are  now  commemorating  that. 

America  sat  in  judgment  of  the  Nazis,  hung  them  for  doing  what 
is  happening  right  here  in  America  today. 

When  we  apply  the  facts  and  the  principles,  then  only  do  we  see 
that  abortion  simply  is  not  justified  and  cannot  be  authorized. 

Second,  that  there  is  no  purpose  of  abortion,  because  there  is  no 
malady  for  a  man,  woman  or  child  for  which  the  standard  remedy 
is  kill  an  innocent  pre-bom  child.  Nobody  owns  that  right  to  life 
of  that  child. 

This  committee  does  not,  the  government  does  not,  and,  there- 
fore, since  you  do  not  own  that  child's  right  to  life,  you  may  not 
give  it  away  or  sdlow  the  government  to  be  killing  that  child. 

This  committee  is  not  servicing  women  or  helping  abortionists  ei- 
ther. They  are  participating  in  the  killing  of  their  own  children, 
they  are  participating  in  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  this  com- 
mittee should  not  be  giving  something  under  color  of  authority  to 
authorize,  trying  to  authorize  people  to  kill  these  innocent  children. 
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This  crime  is  a  crime  against  humanity  which  simply  will  not  go 
away,  and  we  see  that  now  as  Nazi  hunters  are  still  tracing  down 
Nazi  officials  for  crimes  that  were  50  years  old. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  also  is  an  oversight  by  this  com- 
mittee; the  responsibility  of  how  the  dollars  are  used.  You  have 
been  very  prominent,  and  I  thought  you  were  very  good  in  the 
news  as  you  began  taking  under  consideration  the  fiscal  policy  and 
the  fiscal  responsibility  of  the  D.C.  Government.  It  had  to  be  done. 
However,  resdly  what  you  are  doing  is  giving  a  blank  check  to  the 
abortionists,  or  the  City,  for  abortions  to  just  kill  the  children,  and 
that  will  be  almost  $2  million.  It  will  be  almost  10,000  children 
killed  by  dollars  that  will  be  appropriated  by  this  committee. 

It  brings  into  question  such  things  as  statutory  rape,  teenage 
pregnancies,  and  cleaning  up  the  welfare  roles  by  killing  children. 
Genocide.  Those  are  the  data  from  last  year's  testimony.  So,  of 
course,  what  we  are  asking  as  a  recommendation,  which  I  have  on 
page  3,  that  recommendation  is  to  say,  take  a  look  at  what  is  going 
on  behind  closed  doors  and  look  at  what  is  happening  in  the 
abortiontoriums,  and  simply,  by  this  committee,  assure  that  there 
are  no  tax  dollars  at  all  for  abortion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Gray,  for  your  testimony.  And  as  you 
well  know,  I  disagree  with  your  position  on  this  issue.  But  let  me 
ask  you 

Ms.  Gray.  I  am  trying  to  persuade  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  understand  that.  And  I  appreciate  that  you  recog- 
nize that  reasonable  people  can  disagree  on  this  highly  controver- 
sial issue.  But  you  mentioned  a  dollar  figure,  you  said  we  are  com- 
mitting almost  $2  million. 

Ms.  Gray.  The  only  dollar  figure  we  have  been  able  to  find  was 
a  few  years  ago  when  I  testified  and  we  went  to  the  D.C.  Grovem- 
ment  and  got  a  dollar  figure.  That  was  when  they  were  spending 
monies,  and  it  was  $2  million. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  with  you  now.  I  thought  maybe  you  thought 

Ms.  Gray.  If  you  divide  it  out,  it  comes  to  about  10,000  children 
being  killed. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  The  issue  is  very  clear.  The  bill  is  silent.  You  would 
like  the  Committee  or  the  House  to  totally  restrict  the  use  of  not 
only  Federal  funds  but  the  District's  own  funds  to  perform  abor- 
tions. 

Ms.  Gray.  Every  penny  must  get  out  of  there.  It  is  just  blood 
money. 

Mr.  DixON.  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Thank  you  for  your  statement  and  your  concern;  and 
I  will  do  everjrthing  I  can  to  prevent  taxpayers'  dollars  from  being 
spent  on  abortion  in  this  country  and  in  this  District. 

Ms.  Gray.  We  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Gray. 

Ms.  Gray.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  have  enjoyed  the  way  that  we  can  get  along  on  this 
issue,  although  as  I  said,  we  do  disagree. 

Ms.  Gray.  We  are  going  to  make  it,  one  of  these  days,  you  know. 
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Tuesday,  June  14,  1994. 

POLICE  DEPARMENT 

WITNESS 

SALLY  RUTH  BYINGTON,  CAPITOL  HILL  NEIGHBORHOOD  WATCH  NET- 
WORK 

Mr.  Dixon.  Our  next  witness  is  Sally  Byington. 

Ms.  Byington.  Hi. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Hi.  How  are  you? 

Ms.  Byington.  Better  than  I  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  fell  and 
broke  my  arm. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  are  doing  better.  Let 
me  ask  or  inquire,  is  Steven  H.  Sellows  here?  Is  there  anyone  else 
here  that  is  scheduled  to  testify  today? 

Well,  we  are  in  very  good  shape. 

Ms.  Byington.  I  won't  keep  you  too  long  before  lunch. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Ms.  Byington,  you  are  here  for  the  Capitol  Hill 
Neighborhood  Watch  Network,  and  your  testimony  is  on  the  D.C. 
budget? 

Ms.  Byington.  Right. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Okay,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say.  If  you  have  written  testimony,  and  I  see  you  are  prepared  to 
read  it,  that  is  fine.  You  are  our  last  witness  today,  I  believe,  so 
take  45  minutes  or  an  hour. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Just  kidding. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  SALLY  RUTH  BYINGYTON 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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House  Appropriations  Subcomnittee 

for  the  District  of  Colimbia 

Hearing  of  June  14,  1994 

TestiBony  of  Sally  Ruth  Byington 


Good  afternoon,  my  name  is  Sally  Ruth  Byington.   I  reside  at 
1231  Maryland  Avenue  N.E.  in  Washington,  D.C.  20002.   I 
thank  you  for  giving  me  this  second  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you.   My  first  appearance  was  on  May  14,  1993. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  have  allowed  public  witnesses  to  be 
heard,  for  I  believe  that  people  are  the  soul  of  our 
government  and  without  their  active  participation  in  the 
processes  of  democracy  only  empty,  inert,  bureaucratic  boxes 
result. 

Today  I  am  going  to  relate  an  incident  from  my  own 
experience  which  demonstrates  the  need  for  reform  of  the 
District's  appropriations  processes. 

My  friends  and  fellow  civic  activists  are  most  involved  in 
public  safety  issues.   In  the  past  months  we  sought  ways  to 
get  monies  to  help  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  become 
modernized  and  thus,  theoretically,  able  to  do  a  better  job. 
In  spring  of  1993  we  identified  unspent  funds  in  MPD's  '93 
FY  nonpersonal  services  budget  and  asked  the  Mayor  if  these 
could  be  rolled  over  into  MPD's  next  year's  budget.   She 
concurred. 

We  also  discovered  that  significant  funds  were  unspent  in 
the  personal  services  budget  because  of  the  downsizing  of 
the  force.   After  dialogue  with  and  cooperation  from  the 
appropriate  federal  staff  in  the  US  Congress,  language  was 
added  in  Amendment  No.  38,  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  SUPPLEMENTAL 
BUDGET,  PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND  JUSTICE,  to  provide  that  unspent 
funds  remaining  in  the  personal  and  nonpersonal  services 
budget  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1993  shall  remain  available  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  in  fiscal  year  1994.  This  language  became 
federal  law. 

We  were  excited  and  hopeful  that  those  monies,  originally 
estimated  and  proclaimed  to  be  just  over  10.8  M  in  the 
personal  services  budget,  along  with  the  rest  of  FY  1994 
nonpersonal  services  budget  of  25  M,  would  enable  Chief 
Thomas  to  undertake  and  implement  many  projects/activities 
that  would  start  to  bring  MPD's  worn-down  and  almost 
obsolete  information  services  infrastructure  into  state  of 
the  art  technology,  purchase  additional  police  vehicles  and 
mobile  digital  terminals,  upgrade  the  telecommunications 
system,  install  Washington  Area  Criminal  Investigation 
Information  System  (WACIIS),  etc. 
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p.  2,    Byington 

The  10.8  M  was  reduced  to  8.5  M  after  MPD  reviewed  its 
budget  figures.   We  accepted  that  reduction  but  were  given 
no  accounting  of  the  same.   After  a  meeting  Chief  Thomas  had 
with  the  city  administrator,  it  was  agreed  that  the  amount 
would  be  further  reduced  to  5.57  M  because  outstanding 
liabilities  for  FY  1993  had  to  be  paid.   This  accounting  has 
not  been  made  public. 

I  have  since  discovered  that  the  funds  used  to  pay  those 
liabilities  were  reprogrammed  from  the  personal  services 
budget  to  the  nonpersonal  services  budget  -  an  illegal 
procedure  because  such  transfers  of  funds  in  amounts  over 
$25,000  must  be  approved  by  the  City  Council 
in  keeping  with  the  Reprogramming  Procedures  Act.   There  is 
also  possible  violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  a 
federal  criminal  statute. 

One  day  we  heard  that  MPD  would  probably  receive  no  lapsed 
salary  monies  because  the  city  had  paid  fire  department 
bills  with  it.   The  fire  department  is  a  worthy  public 
safety  agency  and  had  overspent  its  budget,  but  it  was  not 
the  agency  which  by  law  was  supposed  to  receive  the  monies. 
As  word  of  this  spread,  we  made  inquiries,  worked  with 
Council  staff  and  members,  and  were  given  assurance  that  the 
monies  would  be  reinstated. 

The  remaining  5.57  M  was  included  in  the  FY  1994  revised 
budget  under  "Equipment  Adjustment"  and  called  "a  temporary 
entity  created  in  the  FY  1994  revised  budget  to  reflect 
equipment  purchases  .  .  .".   In  a  public  hearing  the  deputy 
mayor  for  finance  stated  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Council  that  those  funds  were  intact. 

In  reality  the  account  was  empty,  but  with  the  help  of  the 
Council  4.3  M  was  restored.   As  of  yesterday,  June  13,  1994, 
the  Council  does  not  know  if  MPD  ever  received  or  spent  any 
of  it. 

I  an  a  neophyte  in  this  area  and  have  very  little 
understanding  of  the  budget  process  and  related  terns  such 
as  appropriated,  authorized,  and  available.   Maybe  this 
incident  is  just  a  fly  in  the  ointment.   I  have  a  sense, 
however,  that  it  is  of  greater  significance.  Thus,  I  felt 
it  was  important  to  relate  it  because  of  the  necessary 
federal  interest  in  the  District's  budget  processes.  Nay  I 
draw  sone  conclusions  and  offer  some  recommendations? 
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The  issue  of  "Public  Safety"  has  been  politicized  and 

misused  causing  polarization  between  the  Council  and 

the  office  of  the  Mayor. 

The  most  critical  of  all  city  agencies  was 

shortchanged . 

Fiscal  mismanagement  is  probably  more  widespread  than 

I'd  ever  dare  to  guess. 

The  city's  budget  process  is  a  mockery  of  the  whole 

appropriations  and  budget  system. 

The  closed-door  to  the  Council  and  the  public  about 

the  budget  process  needs  to  be  opened.   Extensive, 

specific  FOIAs  should  not  have  to  be  the  only  way  for 

them  to  get  information. 

Key  public  safety  agencies,  such  as  MPD,  should  be 

authorized  to  have  authority  over  their  own 

appropriated  funds  and  permitted  to  move  funds 

internally  as  long  as  there  is  no  violation  of  such 

acts  as  the  Reprograraming  Procecures  Act. 

These  agencies  should  be  professionalized  not 

politicized. 

A  new  design  for  the  appropriations/budget  processes 

for  the  District  and  management  of  the  same  should  be 

drafted,  made  law,  and  executed.   The  goal  should  be  a 

collaborative  partnership  with  representation  from 

the  office  of  the  mayor,  city  council,  public,  and 

federal  government. 

A  workable  system  of  checks  and  balances  needs  to  be 

put  in  place  for  the  short  as  well  as  the  long  term. 

More  members  of  the  US  Congress  need  to  have  an 

increased  personal  sense  of  belonging  to,  ownership  of, 

stake  in,  the  District  of  Columbia.   Although  its 

residents  are  not  their  constituents  and  cannot  vote  in 

their  elections,  they  are  fellow  citizens,  taxpayers, 

and  federal  employees,  who  live  out  their  daily  lives 

in  the  nation's  capital  -  a  federal  city  that  is  more 

than  likely  to  be  the  only  city  so  designated  for  many 

years  and  lifetimes  to  come. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  time.   I  would  be 
happy  to  try  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Okay,  Ms.  Byington,  you  may  proceed. 

Opening  Statement  of  Sally  Ruth  Byington 

Ms.  Byington.  We  are  going  to  get  hungry. 

Good  afternoon,  my  name  is  Sally  Ruth  B)dngton.  I  reside  at 
1231  Maryland  Avenue,  Northeast,  Washington,  D.C.  I  thank  you 
for  giving  me  this  second  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  My  nrst 
appearance  was  on  May  14,  1993. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  have  allowed  public  witnesses  to  be  heard, 
for  I  believe  that  people  are  the  soul  of  our  government,  and  with- 
out their  active  participation  in  the  processes  of  democracy,  only 
euvaty,  inert,  bureaucratic  boxes  result. 

Today,  I  am  going  to  relate  an  incident  from  my  own  experience 
which  demonstrates  the  need  for  reform  of  the  District's  appropria- 
tion processes. 

My  friends  and  fellow  civic  activists  are  most  involved  in  public 
safety  issues.  In  the  past  months,  we  have  sought  ways  to  get  mon- 
ies and  help  the  MPD  become  modernized  and,  thus,  theoretically, 
able  to  do  a  better  job.  In  the  spring  of  1993,  we  identified  unspent 
funds  in  MPD's  1993  fiscal  vear  nonpersonal  services  budget  and 
asked  the  Mayor  if  these  could  be  rolled  over  into  next  year's  budg- 
et. She  concurred. 

We  also  discovered  that  significant  funds  were  unspent  in  the 
personal  services  budget  because  of  the  downsizing  of  the  force. 
Afler  dialogue  and  cooperation  from  the  appropriate  Federal  staff 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  language  was  added  in  Amendment  No.  38, 
Fiscal  Year  1993  Supplemental  Budget,  Public  Safety  and  Justice, 
to  provide  that  unspent  funds  remaining  in  the  personal  and 
nonpersonal  services  budget  of  the  MPD  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1993  shall  remain  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  MPD  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  in  fiscal  year  1994.  This  language  be- 
came Federal  law. 

We  were  excited  and  hopeful  that  those  monies,  originally  esti- 
mated and  proclaimed  to  be  iust  over  $10.8  million  in  the  personal 
services  budget,  along  with  tne  rest  of  fiscal  year  1994  nonpersonal 
services  budget  of  $25  million,  would  enable  Chief  Thomas  to  un- 
dertake and  implement  many  projects  and  activities  that  would 
start  to  bring  MPD's  worn-down  and  almost  obsolete  information 
services  infrastructure  into  state-of-the-art  technology,  and  then 
you  can  see  some  of  the  things  they  wanted  to  do  with  the  money. 

And  then  on  page  2,  the  $10.8  million  was  reduced  to  $8.5  mil- 
lion after  MPD  reviewed  its  budget  figures.  We  accepted  that  re- 
duction, but  were  given  no  accounting  of  the  same. 

After  a  meeting  Chief  Thomas  had  with  the  City  Administrator, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  amount  would  be  further  reduced  to  $5.57 
million  because  outstanding  liabilities  for  fiscal  year  1993  had  to 
be  paid.  This  accounting  has  not  been  made  public. 

I  have  since  discovered  that  the  funds  used  to  pay  those  liabil- 
ities were  reprogrammed  from  the  personal  services  budget  to  the 
nonpersonal  services  budget — an  illegal  procedure  because  such 
transfers  of  funds  in  amounts  of  $25,000  must  be  approved  by  the 
City  Council  in  keeping  with  the  Reprogramming  Procedures  Act. 
There  is  also  possible  violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  a  Federal 
criminal  statute. 
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One  day,  we  heard  that  the  MPD  would  probably  receive  no 
lapsed  salary  monies  because  the  City  had  paid  Fire  Department 
bills  with  it.  The  Fire  Department — I  see  they  were  here  earUer 
today — is  a  worthy  public  safety  agency  and  had  overspent  its 
budget,  but  it  was  not  the  agency  which,  by  law,  was  supposed  to 
receive  the  monies.  As  word  of  this  spread,  we  made  inquiries, 
worked  with  Council  staff  and  members,  and  were  given  assurance 
that  the  monies  would  be  reinstated. 

The  remaining  $5.57  million  w£is  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1994 
revised  budget,  and  there  you  can  see  the  quote  from  the  budget. 
In  a  public  hearing,  the  Deputy  Mayor  for  Finance  stated  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  CouncU  that  those 
funds  were  intact. 

In  reality,  the  account  was  empty,  but  with  the  help  of  the  Coun- 
cil, $4.3  million  was  restored.  As  of  yesterday,  June  13,  1994,  the 
Council  does  not  know  if  MPD  ever  received  or  spent  any  of  it. 

I  am  a  neophyte  in  this  area  and  have  very  little  understanding 
of  the  budget  process  and  related  terms,  such  as  "appropriated," 
"authorized,"  and  "available."  Maybe  this  incident  is  just  a  fly  in 
the  ointment.  I  have  a  sense,  however,  that  it  is  of  greater  signifi- 
cance. Thus,  I  felt  it  was  important  to  relate  it  because  of  the  nec- 
essary Federal  interest  in  the  District's  budget  processes. 

Then  I  draw  some  conclusions,  page  3:  The  issue  of  "Public  Safe- 
ty  has  been  politicized  and  misused,  causing  polarization  between 
the  Coimcil  and  the  Office  of  the  Mayor; 

Next,  the  most  critical  of  all  City  agencies  was  shortchanged;. 

Next,  fiscal  mismanagement  is  probably  more  widespread  than  I 
would  ever  dare  to  guess; 

Next,  the  City's  budget  process  is  a  mockery  of  the  whole  appro- 
priations and  budget  system; 

Next,  the  closed  door  to  the  Council  and  the  public  about  the 
budget  process  needs  to  be  opened.  Extensive,  specific  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  requests  should  not  have  to  be  the  only  way  for 
them  to  get  information; 

Next,  key  public  safety  agencies,  such  as  MPD,  should  be  author- 
ized to  have  authority  over  their  own  appropriated  funds  and  per- 
mitted to  move  funds  internally  as  long  as  there  is  no  violation  of 
such  acts  as  the  Reprogramming  Procedures  Act; 

These  agencies  should  be  professionalized,  not  politicized; 

Next,  a  new  design  for  the  appropriations  and  budget  processes 
for  the  District  and  management  of  the  same  should  be  drafted, 
made  law,  and  executed.  Tlie  goal  should  be  a  collaborative  part- 
nership with  representation  from  the  Office  of  the  Mayor,  City 
Council,  public  and  Federal  Government; 

Next,  a  workable  system  of  checks  and  balances  needs  to  be  put 
in  place  for  the  short  as  well  as  the  long  term;  and 

Lastly,  more  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  need  to  have  an  in- 
creased personal  sense  of  belonging  to,  ownership  of,  stake  in,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Although  its  residents  are  not  their  constitu- 
ents and  cannot  vote  in  their  elections,  they  are  fellow  citizens,  tax- 
payers, and  Federsd  employees  who  live  out  their  dsiily  lives  in  the 
Nation's  Capital — a  Federal  city  that  is  more  than  likely  to  be  the 
only  city  so  designated  for  many  years  and  lifetimes  to  come. 
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Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention,  and  I  will  try  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

Made  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Right. 

When  you  went  through  your  conclusions,  I  think  you  made  a 
mistake.  I  believe  you  said  fiscal  management  is  probably  more 
widespread  than  I  ever  dared  to  guess.  And  your  written  statement 
says  fiscal  mismanagement.  So  that  changes  the  whole  thrust  of 
what  you  said. 

Ms.  Byington.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  1993,  you  identified  unspent  money  in  both  the 
personal  and  nonpersonal  categories  within  the  Police  Department. 

Ms.  Byington.  Right. 

Mr.  Dexon.  And  you  or  someone  working  with  you  talked  to  the 
Mayor  or  her  representative,  and  you  asked  if  that  money  could  be 
made  available  until  spent? 

Ms.  Byington.  Right. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  the  total  amount  was  approximately  $10  mil- 
lion? 

Ms.  Byington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  that  language  was  included  in  the  1993  supple- 
mental? 

Ms.  Byington.  Yes,  it  was,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Subsequently,  it  was  reduced  and  then,  as  far  as  you 
know,  disappeared;  but  you  say  that  the  City  Council,  in  fact,  re- 
stored part  of  that  amount.  I  assume  you  mean  in  the  1994  supple- 
mental. 

Ms.  Byington.  At  the  last  budget  hearing  on  the  1994  supple- 
mental, they  found  some  fees  and  things  that  they  could  give  part 
of  that  fund  back. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  know  where  the  money  was  spent? 

Ms.  Byington.  I  have  not  seen  the  list,  and — I  have  not  seen  it, 
and  we  do  not  know  where  it  was  spent. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  we  are  going  to  run  it  down.  It  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  law  that  unless  it  was  spent  in  that  category,  the 
Police  Department,  that  they  would  have  to  come  to  Congress  to 
get  permission  to  spend  it  any  other  place. 

You  think  it  has  been  spent  some  other  place? 

Ms.  Byington.  There  are  so  many — this  is  why  we  are  here. 

Mr.  Dixon.  If  it  was  spent  within  that  general  category,  it  would 
be  appropriate. 

Ms.  Byington.  Yes,  it  would;  and  that  includes  like  from  the 
$8.5  million  down,  actually. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes.  I  am  just  telling  you  what  my  understanding  of 
the  law  is. 

But  if  they  spent  it,  say,  at  the  General  Hospital,  they  would 
have  to  come  back  for  a  reprogramming. 

Now,  they  could  also  do  it  as  a  supplemental.  Have  you  checked, 
Mr.  Miconi? 
Mr.  Miconi.  Mary  is  checking. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mary  is  checking. 

Ms.  Byington.  We  heard  when  it  was  reprogrammed,  it  was 
transferred  internally  originally.  Then  we  heard  it  was  spent  for 
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towing  cars,  which  were  really  DPW  charges;  and  then  that  was 
questioned  as  being  a  legitimate  MPD  charge.  And  so 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  may  be  in  the  same  category. 

Ms.  Byington.  Not  seeing  the  list  of  how  the  money  was  spent, 
we  do  not  know  where  it  went;  but  we  were  told  also  if  we  wrote 
a  FOIA,  which  we  have  not  done 

Mr.  DrxoN.  What  would  they  be  spending  the  money  on,  on  tow- 
ing? 

Ms.  Byington.  We  do  not  know.  That  is  what  we  heard. 

Mr.  Dixon.  We  will  run  it  down  for  you. 

I  remember  your  testimony,  and  I  recall  the  language  in  the 
1993  bill. 

Ms.  Byington.  We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  would  just  disagree  when  you  say,  they  restored  it. 

Ms.  Byington.  This  is  where  I  said  I  am  a  neophyte  and  do  not 
know  the  language  that  will 

Mr.  Dixon.  They  may  have  put  money  in  there,  but  it  is  not  a 
restoration. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  have  no  questions.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dixon.  All  right.  Do  we  have  a  phone  number  where  we  can 
contact  you? 

Ms.  Byington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Because  we  will  follow  through  and  let  you  know  the 
status  of  this. 

Ms.  Byington.  I  will  give  it  to  your  staff. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony,  and  Mr. 
Miconi  will  be  in  contact  with  you. 

Ms.  Byington.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Okay,  thank  you. 


Tuesday,  June  14,  1994. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS  AND 
MEDICAID  AVAILABILITY 

WITNESS 

STEPHEN  H.  SELLOWS,  D.C.  CITIZEN 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  believe — diet's  see,  Mr.  Stephen  Sellows? 

Mr.  Sellows.  Right  here. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Why  don't  you  have  that  middle  chair. 

Mr.  Sellows.  How  are  you  doing? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Very  well.  Thank  you.  You  are  our  last  witness,  so 
when  you  get  through,  I  will  be  doing  better. 

Mr.  Sellows.  Good  afternoon. 

Congress,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you  about  the  budget.  We 
know  the  budget  is  in  trouble.  We  know  it  is  stuck  right  now,  and 
I  have  this  to  give  you. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  try  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  subject  matter 
of  your  testimony  for  this  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Sellows,  you  are  here  as  a  D.C.  citizen? 

Mr.  Sellows.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  And  you  want  to  testify  on  the  employment  of  hsindi- 
capped  people? 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  H.  SELLOWS 

Mr.  Sellows.  Yes.  This  is  my  testimony.  " 

Mr.  DixiON.  We  will  place  your  prepared  statement  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 
Mr.  Sellows.  That  you. 
[Mr.  Sellows'  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  H.  SELLOWS 

BEFORE  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS 

JUNE  14,  1994 


DEAR  CONGRESSMAN  AND  SENATOR: 

THANK  YOU  FOR  LETTING  ME  BE  HERE  ON  THE  HILL. 

MEDICAID  IN  HOT  WATER  I  WANT  HEALTH  CARE  NOW. 

I  WANT  JOBS  FOR  D.C.  PEOPLE.     IF  YOU  DON'T  DO  ANYTHING 
ABOUT  THE  BUDGET  NOW  WE  WILL  BE  IN  A  LOT  OF  HOT  WATER. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  THE  SENIOR,  THE 
HANDICAP,  AND  THE  HOMELESS? 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  THE  NURSING  HOME  FOR 
THE  SENIOR? 

KEEP  THE  HANDICAP  WORKING.   THAT  IS  THE  BEST  HOPE  FOR 
THEIR  FUTURE. 

D.C.  NEEDS  COMMUTER  TAX. 

D.C.  NEED  CURFEW  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

THANK  YOU 

STEPHEN  H.  SELLOWS 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Now  you  may  proceed. 

Opening  Statement  of  Stephen  H.  Sellows 

Mr.  Sellows.  The  handicapped  on  medicaid  are  having  trouble 
now.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  medicaid  for  senior  citizens, 
handicapped  and  the  people  on  AIDS,  number  one?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  them? 

We  have  problems.  They  are  not  paying  their  bills — ^bills  are  not 
getting  paid  by  medicaid.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that? 
That  is  something  you  have  to  do  by  Congress  and  the  legislature; 
put  it  on  the  Floor.  Everybody  has  to  get  their  job  done.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  that? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  ask  you  some  questions  so  that  I  can  under- 
stand what  I  can  do  about  it. 

You  are  a  resident  of  the  District? 

Mr.  Sellows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dlxon.  And  you  are  receiving  medicaid? 

Mr.  Sellows.  Yes. 

Mr.  DrxON.  And  through  that  medicaid  program,  you  are  receiv- 
ing some  prescriptions? 

Mr.  Sellows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  are  you  a  patient  at  D.C.  General  Hospital? 

Mr.  Sellows.  No,  in  a  group  home. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  are  in  a  group  home.  And  you  do  not  think  you 
are  receiving  the  appropriate  medication? 

Mr.  Sellows.  I  am  working.  I  get  insurance  where  I  work.  I  get 
group  health. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Now,  what  is  the  problem  you  are  having  with  the 
medication? 

Mr.  Sellows.  The  bills  do  not  get  paid.  They  are  like  this.  You 
take  a  day  of  leave,  one  will  say,  okay,  we  are  going  to  do  it,  we 
are  working  on  it,  but  they  do  not  get  it  done.  They  do  not  have 
the  money.  They  do  not  have  the  money. 

D.C.  does  not  have  the  money.  D.C.  does  not  have  the  money  to 
take  care  of  every  patient  in  the  City — homeless,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  seniors  in  the  nursing  home.  That  is  the  problem.  So  what 
are  you  going  to  do?  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money  from? 

That  is  a  good  question.  That  is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Sellows,  are  you  complaining  that  the  service 
level  for  medicaid  patients  is  not  high  enough  in  the  District,  or  do 
you  have  a  personal  problem  with  the  prescription  drugs?  It  is  a 
more  comprehensive 

Mr.  Sellows.  Right. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  thought,  at  first,  it  was  a  personal  problem. 

Mr.  Sellows.  Sir,  a  lot  of  people  don't  get  medicaid  to  pay.  You 
have  AIDS  people.  Their  bills  do  not  get  paid  from  the  medicaid. 
They  don't  get  paid.  They  say  we  are  working  on  it,  but  Congress 
has  to  give  us  the  money  first  to  work  on  it.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  that? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  the  District  says  that  they  are  spending  a  lot 
of  the  money  on  medicaid  and  health  delivery  here.  And  so  you  are 
sajdng  even  with  what  they  are  spending,  it  is  not  enough? 

Mr.  Sellows.  Right. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  you  have  friends  that  go  unattended. 
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How  do  you  know  the  District  is  not  spending  enough  money? 

Mr.  Sellows.  Because  the  bills  come  to  my  house.  I  get  a  lot  of 
bills  come  like  this,  every  week.  We  have  people  that  go  to  the  hos- 
pital four  times  a  week  and  have  to  get  treated  for  AIDS,  for  hepa- 
titis, that  have  to  get  an  operation.  We  had  a  man  had  his  neck 
cut  open.  That  might  cost  $1  million.  He  has  been  in  the  hospital 
two  days.  Here  is  a  patient  has  AIDS;  some  doctors  do  not  want 
to  treat  him.  And  they  have  hepatitis. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that? 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Can  you  tell  me  what  group  home  you  are  in? 

Mr.  Sellows.  I  am  in  a  group  home  on  Lawrence  Street,  North- 
east. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Miconi  has  the  number  where  you  can  be  con- 
tacted? 

Mr.  Miconi.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  I  will  look  into  what  you  say  the  problem  is, 
and  Mr.  Miconi  will  more  than  likely  contact  you. 

Mr.  Sellows.  Okay,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Walsh,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  thank  you.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thaink  you  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Sellows.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  And  you  were  here  last  year  also;  right? 

Mr.  Sellows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you. 

adjournment 

We  will  stand  in  recess  until  11:00  a.m.  tomorrow  morning,  at 
which  time  we  will  have  10  other  public  witnesses. 
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Wednesday,  June  15,  1994. 
CHILDREN'S  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 

NATIONAL  CHILD  PROTECTION,  TRAUMA  AND  RESEARCH  CENTER 

WITNESS 

RAYMOND  SCZUDLO,  CHAIRMAN,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  CHILDREN^ 
NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Mr,  Dixon.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Let  me  apologize 
for  being  late.  The  fiill  Appropriations  Committee  is  holding  a 
meeting  that  ran  longer  than  expected. 

Our  first  public  witness  this  morning  is  Raymond  Sczudlo,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Children's  National  Medical 
Center.  Welcome  to  the  committee.  Once  again,  I  am  sorry  I  was 
late. 

Mr.  Sczudlo,  if  you  have  a  written  statement,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  it  for  the  record  at  this  point  in  time. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  SCZUDLO 

Mr.  Sczudlo.  We  do  have  a  formal  written  testimony  which  has 
been  given  to  your  staff. 
[Mr.  Sczudlo's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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National  Medical  Center, 


TESTIMONY  OF 
MR.  RAYMONfD  SCZUDLO 

III  Michigan A^tnueNW^  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 

CHILDREN'S  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Vtashingtoa  DC  20010-29"'0 
(202)745-5000 


Children's  Hospital 
Children's  Raxard}  Institute 
Children's  Foundation 
Children's  Faadty  Associates 
Child  Ventures 


Presented  to 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C. 

June  15,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.   I  am  Raymond  Sczudlo,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Children's  National  Medical  Center  in  Washington,  DC. 

I  Icnow  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee  is  familiar  with  the 
details  of  Children's  National  Medical  Center's  proposal  to  establish  a  "National  Child 
Protection,  Trauma  and  Research  Center"  on  its  campus  geared  to  addressing  the  root  causes 
of  child  victimization.   This  pilot  program  will  serve  as  a  national  demonstration  model  for 
the  country  by  providing  economical  and  efficient  health  care  delivery  systems  to  victimized 
children  and  their  families  in  urban  areas.   Key  components  of  the  Center  include  child  abuse 
prevention  and  protection,  trauma  emergency  medical  care,  pediatric  AIDS/HIV  treatment, 
substance  abuse  and  critical  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  our  proposal  from  the  outset,  and 
we  deeply  appreciate  the  personal  interest  you  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  have  taJcen 
in  our  child  protection  initiative  since  its  inception.   As  you  recall,  when  Children's  Hospital 
initiated  this  project  five  years  ago,  we  did  so  in  response  to  the  growing  tidal  wave  of 
violence  which  was  sweeping  the  Greater  Washington  metropolitan  area.    Our  plan  was  to 
create  a  comprehensive  Center  which  would  directly  effect  the  root  causes  of  victimization. 
Our  plan  was  to  institute  a  pilot  program  which  would  serve  as  a  national  model  of  cost- 
effective  health  delivery  systems  to  victimized  children  and  their  families  in  urban  areas. 

Recognizing  that  Children's  Hospital  had  designed  a  quality  proposal  which  could 
immediately  benefit  children  and  families  in  the  Greater  Washington  metropolitan  area  as 
well  as  families  across  the  nation.  Congress  strongly  endorsed  our  proposal,  and  provided  a 
total  of  $7.75  million  in  FY  1991  and  FY  1992  for  Phase  I  of  the  National  Child  Protection, 
Trauma  and  Research  Center.   With  this  support.  Children's  Hospital  was  able  to  complete 
the  first  phase  of  construction  and  renovation  for  the  Center,  with  one  new  floor  intended  to 
house  the  Center's  research  activities  nearing  completion. 


Dcpanmcnt  of  Pediatrics 

The  Gem^e  Vnstnnglcin  r/mtrstf)' 

Mediiul  Center 
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I  return  to  the  Subcommittee  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  once  again  ask  your  assistance 
and  guidance.   Children's  Hospital  is  eager  to  bring  this  worthy  project  to  completion  this 
year.   However,  the  hospital  will  face  a  significant  postponement  and  delay  or  possible 
down-sizing  of  its  effort  to  complete  the  National  Child  Protection  Center  unless  additional 
federal  or  other  assistance  is  forthcoming. 

At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  a  child  protection  pilot  program  has  grown 
dramatically.    Seemingly  endless  incidents  of  random  shootings  and  senseless  deaths  of 
young  people  have  dominated  our  nation's  newspapers  and  airwaves  in  the  past  year, 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  hopelessness  that  engulfs  millions  of  adolescents  and  young 
adults.    The  degree  to  which  anxiety  about  violence  permeates  children's  lives  was 
documented  powerfully  during  the  year  by  several  nationwide  polls,  including  one  released 
by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  and  Newsweek  Magazine  in  which  nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  surveyed  parents  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  said  that  their  top  worry  is  that  a 
loved  one  would  become  a  victim  of  a  violent  crime. 

In  the  last  three  decades,  violent  crimes  have  increased  by  300  percent.    Over  the  last 
three  years,  almost  a  third  of  Americans  have  either  had  themselves  or  someone  in  their 
families  victimized  by  crime.     In  our  area,  we  can  all  expect  to  read  an  article  in  the 
Monday  morning  paper  about  the  dealth  toll  over  the  previous  weekend.   I  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  illustrate  both  the  problem  and  the  solution.   The  children  of  the  Greater 
Washington  metropolitan  area  have  had  more  than  their  share  of  violence  crimes  visited  upon 
them.   And  Children's  Hospital  has  been  at  the  forefront  in  treating  the  victims  behind  these 
staggering  statistics. 

We  at  Children's  Hospital  are  very  proud  of  the  services  and  advocacy  that  the 
hospital  provides  to  the  regional  community.   Children's  provides  primary  pwliatric  health 
care  to  approximately  13,000  indigent  families  and  children  annually  in  the  Shaw  and  Adams 
Morgan  neighborhoods  of  Washington,  DC.   Facilities  are  equipped  with  24-hour  on-call 
access  to  doctors,  bilingual  staff,  and  on-site  services  that  provide  assistance  to  parents  who 
want  to  apply  for  Medicaid  or  other  financial  assistance  programs. 


Children's  Adolescent  and  Young  Adult  Medicine  Department  and  the  Burgess  Clinic 
have  established  a  unique  program  which  trains  teens  on  the  provision  of  HIV/ AIDS  health 
information  and  referrals.   This  is  the  only  comprehensive  health  care  clinic  specializing  in 
HTV  infection  for  adolescents  in  the  DC  Metropolitan  area.    Children's  National  Medical 
Center's  Child  Protection  Division  through  Project  REACH  provides  mental  health  services, 
and  parenting  courses  for  at-risk  women  in  the  Southeastern  Washington  community 
(Ward?). 
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Additionally,  Children's  National  Medical  Center  adopted  the  Park  View  Elementary 
School  through  the  District's  Adopt-A-School  Program  in  1989,  providing  health  education 
and  special  events.   Today,  Children's  National  Medical  Center  and  the  law  firm  of  Reed 
Smith  Shaw  &  McClay  have  developed  tiie  school's  first  Corporate  Community  Council. 
The  initiative  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Mayor's  Youth  Initiative. 

A  number  of  our  professionals  serve  on  advisory  boards  and  contribute  to  the  shaping 
of  national  policy  through  frequent  testimony  before  the  Congress,  and  through  active 
participation  in  the  national  healtii  care  debate.   Some  of  the  advisory  panels  on  which 
hospital  personnel  serve  include  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Board  on  Maternal  and  Infant  Health, 
the  Pulmonary  Drugs  Committee  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  NTH's  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Board  of  the  National 
Study  Center  for  Trauma  and  Emergency  Medical  Systems,  the  National  Symposium  on 
Child  Victimization  and  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 

As  a  national  medical  center.  Children's  has  a  number  of  unique  distinctions  and 
programs  which  have  served  as  models  for  replication  throughout  the  nation.   Children's  is 
the  largest  pediatric,  hospital-based  program  in  the  nation  for  treatment  of  young  victims  of 
physical  abuse,  sexual  abuse  and  neglect.   We  are  one  of  only  two  centers  in  the  country 
designated  as  an  Emergency  Medical  Service  for  Children's  National  Resource  Center. 
Children's  currentiy  assists  each  state's  Emergency  Medical  Service  to  mobilize  a  system  of 
care  for  acutely  ill  and  injured  children. 

Children's  is  the  clinical  consultant  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  for 
pediatric  patients  —  the  only  pediatric  institution  in  the  country  to  provide  this  service. 
Children's  also  conducts  the  only  pediatric  paramedic  training  program  in  the  country.   The 
National  SAFE  KIDS  Campaign  was  developed  at  Children's  National  Medical  Center  ~  the 
first  and  only  national  initiative  to  reduce  the  number  of  preventable  childhood  accidents  and 
injuries.   Rt  and  lung  failure. 

Children's  National  Medical  Center  played  a  major  role  in  the  preparation  of  the 
recent  Institute  of  Medicine  report  on  "Emergency  Medical  Services  for  Children".   For 
years,  Children's  has  recognized  the  national  and  regional  need  to  continue  to  evaluate 
current  systems  and  procedures  related  to  emergency  medical  care  for  children.   Children's 
has  recently  collaborated  with  the  Department  of  Defense  to  help  develop  pediatric  quality 
assurance  criteria  for  children  who  are  military  dependents  referred  by  area  military 
treatmrnt  facilities. 
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As  we  continue  to  move  forward  with  our  "National  Child  Protection,  Trauma  and 
Research  Center"  for  victimized  children,  we  are  very  aware  that  preventing  child 
victimization  and  injury  requires  more  than  case-by-case  treatment  and  even  more  than  class- 
by-class  education.   Working  on  systems,  struggling  with  contextual  issues,  taking  part  in  the 
formation  of  governmental  policies  -  all  are  part  of  the  work  of  advocacy  in  which  staff  at 
Children's  Hospital  will  participate.   There  is  a  critical  national  need  to  establish  standards, 
guidelines  and  systems  for  child  protection.   Children's  National  Medical  Center  stands  ready 
to  serve  this  important  national  need. 

As  you  are  aware,  key  components  of  the  National  Child  Protection,  Trauma  and 
Research  Center  include  child  abuse  prevention  and  protection,  trauma  emergency  medical 
care,  pediatric  AIDS/HIV  treatment,  substance  abuse  and  critical  care.   Our  national  center 
will  include  several  model  systems  worthy  of  replication  in  other  hospitals  and  medical 
centers  throughout  the  nation.   These  include: 

*  A  model  information  system,  including  a  register  for  victimization  reports 
from  all  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  and  Virginia  hospitals,  to  facilitate 
identification  and  articulation  of  abused  children's  needs; 

•  Prevention  programs  and  techniques  geared  to  stemming  the  rising  tide  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  among  adolescents;  and  innovative  models  for  service 
delivery  to  high-risk  mothers; 

•  Intensified  advocacy  and  public  awareness  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
injury  and  maltreatment. 

*  Enhancement  of  trauma  response  capabilities  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
efforts  to  evaluate  current  systems  and  procedures  related  to  emergency 
medical  care  for  children  and  develop  models  for  pediatric  emergency 
services. 

Through  its  pilot  program  in  child  protection,  Children's  National  Medical  Center  will 
address  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  root  causes  of  child  victimization  and  will  make 
recommendations  for  urban  health  care  providers  regionally  and  nationally.   Children's  is 
especially  pleased  to  continue  its  national  leadership  role  in  pediatric  emergency  medical 
services  through  tiie  auspices  of  the  new  Center.   Each  year,  an  estimated  600,000  children 
are  hospitalize  because  of  injuries,  and  almost  16  million  more  are  treated  in  emergency 
departments.   Unless  these  children  are  taken  directly  to  a  state-of-the-art  pediatric  hospital 
or  one  geared  to  pediatric  emergencies,  the  outcome  of  their  care  and  diagnosis  is 
questionable.    Every  day,  some  of  America's  children  die,  or  remain  in  critical  condition, 
because  they  are  taken  to  the  wrong  hospital,  treated  with  improper  equipment,  given  wrong 
dosages  of  medications  or  not  diagnosed  properly. 
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Children  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  miniature  adults.   Recognizing  and  treating  a 
child  in  shock  illustrates  crucial  differences  in  procedures  and  protocols  between  emergency 
pediatric  care  and  adult  care.    Yet,  current  estimates  indicate  that  only  1  in  5  practicing 
pediatricians  know  how  to  perform  some  of  these  procedures.    During  their  training  after 
medical  school,  most  pediatricians  get  little  instruction  in  emergency  care,  and  most 
emergency  care  doctors  have  had  limited  training  relative  to  treating  children.    Children's 
National  Medical  Center  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  nation  in  the  development 
of  new  protocols  and  quality  assurance  criteria  through  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Child  Protection,  Trauma  and  Research  Center. 

As  Children's  National  Medical  Center  proceeds  with  its  plans  for  the  new  Center,  it 
is  supported  by  a  wide  range  of  endorsements  from  the  local  community.   A  good  barometer 
for  the  level  of  the  wider  community's  commitment  to  the  National  Child  Protection  Center 
is  found  in  the  results  of  the  first  phase  of  the  hospital's  capital  campaign.   Children's  capital 
campaign  is  under  the  leadership  of  Ben  Bradlee  and  Sally  Quinn.   The  Bradlees  are  joined 
in  this  effort  by  a  steering  committee  of  18  community  and  business  leaders  who  are  actively 
soliciting  major  gifts  for  the  campaign. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  private  contributions,  which  will  finance  60  percent  of  the 
Child  Protection  Center  initiative,  totaled  $26,000,000.00  in  cash  and  pledges  as  of  January, 
1994.  These  funds  have  been  designated  to  assist  with  the  construction  and  equipping  of  the 
National  Child  Protection  Center. 

Children's  National  Medical  Center  is  further  pleased  to  report  that  the  first  phase  of 
construction  and  renovation  for  the  National  Child  Protection  Center  is  underway  with  one 
new  floor  intended  to  house  the  Center's  research  activities  nearing  completion.   The  balance 
of  the  Center's  activities  will  be  housed  in  a  new  east  wing  addition  and  in  renovated  existing 
space.   The  Certificate  of  Need  has  been  approved;  zoning  approvals  have  been  received; 
and  initial  construction  documents  can  be  completed  in  short  order.   Actual  new  construction 
could  be  underway  within  approximately  sixty  days  if  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
remaining  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  Children's  has  made  substantial  progress  in 
the  last  three  years,  and  has  been  a  judicious  steward  of  the  funding  which  Congress  has 
provided  for  the  Center,  to  date.   Children's  National  Medical  Center  is  ready  now  to 
complete  the  construction  of  the  Center,  and  thereby  make  the  resources  of  the  National 
Child  Protection  Center  more  immediately  in  reach  of  the  national  community  we  serve.   In 
order  to  do  this,  we  rely  on  the  support  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  and  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  FY  1995  funding  support  towards 
the  remaining  $12  million  of  the  federal  partnership.   In  response  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Subcommittee,  we  have  forwarded  to  the  Mayor  a  copy  of  our  completed  "Health  Facilities 
Inventory  Form",  and  I  would  like  to  submit  this  document,  along  with  our  testimony,  for 
the  written  Record.   Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  DrxoN.  Mr.  Sczudlo,  if  you  would  like  to  summarize  your 
statement,  please  do  so  at  this  time. 

Opening  Statement  of  Raymond  Sczudlo 

Mr.  Sczudlo.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today.  As  I  mentioned,  I  am  Ray  Sczudlo,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Children's  National  Medical  Center.  I  know 
that  you  are  very  familiar  with  the  details  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  at  Children's  through  the  auspices  of  what  we  call 
the  National  Child  Protection  Trauma  and  Research  Center. 

I  won't  take  any  time  to  detail  the  program  components  of  this 
unique  system  to  deal  with  child  victimization.  You  have  been  a 
supporter  of  our  proposal  from  the  outset  and  we  deeply  appreciate 
the  personal  interest  you  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
taken  in  our  child  protection  project  since  its  inception  in  1989. 

As  you  will  recall,  when  Children's  Hospital  initiated  this  project, 
we  did  so  in  response  to  a  growing  tidal  wave  of  violence  which  was 
sweeping  greater  Washington  at  that  time.  Our  plan  was  to  create 
a  comprehensive  center  which  would  directly  address  the  root 
causes  of  victimization  and  under  the  umbrella  of  a  child  protection 
program  focused  on  key  areas,  including  child  abuse  prevention, 
trauma,  emergency  medical  care,  pediatric  HIV  treatment,  sub- 
stance abuse,  and  critical  care. 

Our  plan  was  to  institute  a  pilot  program  which  would  serve  as 
a  national  demonstration  model  for  the  country  by  providing  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  health  care  delivery  systems  to  victimized  chil- 
dren and  their  families  in  urban  areas. 

FEDERAL  APPROPRL\TIONS  OF  $7.75  MILLION  TO  DATE 

Recognizing  that  Children's  Hospital  had  designed  a  quality  pro- 
posal which  could  immediately  benefit  children  and  families  in  the 
greater  Washington  area,  Congress  strongly  endorsed  our  proposal 
and  has  already  provided  a  total  of  $7.75  million  in  fiscal  year  1991 
and  fiscal  year  1992  for  Phase  I  of  the  National  Child  Protection, 
Trauma  and  Research  Center. 

With  this  support  Children's  Hospital  was  able  to  complete  the 
first  phase  of  construction  and  renovation  for  the  center  with  one 
new  floor  intended  to  house  the  Center's  research  activities  almost 
complete. 

I  am  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  once  again  ask  for  your  as- 
sistance and  guidance.  Children's  Hospital  faces  a  significant  delay 
in  completing  this  center  unless  additional  Federal  or  other  assist- 
ance is  forthcoming. 

At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  child  protection  and  a  child  pro- 
tection pilot  program  has  grown  dramatically.  Seemingly  endless 
incidents  of  random  shootings  and  senseless  deaths  of  young  people 
have  dominated  our  Nation's  newspapers  and  airwaves  in  the  past 
year. 

This  is  undeniable  evidence  of  the  hopelessness  that  engulfs  mil- 
lions of  adolescents  and  young  adults.  The  degree  to  which  this 
anxiety  about  violence  permeates  children's  lives  was  documented 
powerfully  during  the  year  by  several  nationwide  polls,  including 
one  released  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  and  Newsweek  in 
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which  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  surveyed  parents  and  more  than 
one-half  of  the  children  worry  that  a  loved  one  will  become  a  victim 
of  violent  crime. 

The  children  of  greater  Washington  have  had  more  than  their 
share  of  violent  crimes  visited  upon  them  and  Children's  Hospital 
has  been  in  the  forefront  in  treating  the  victims  behind  these  sta- 
tistics. 

We  fill  a  unique  role  as  the  only  freestanding  acute  care  medical 
facility  for  children  in  the  Washington  area. 

LARGEST  PEDIATRIC  HOSPITAL-BASED  PROGRAM  FOR  ABUSE  IN  THE 

NATION 

Children's  is  also  the  largest  pediatric  hospital-based  program  in 
the  Nation  for  treatment  of  young  victims  of  physical  abuse,  sexusd 
abuse  and  neglect.  It  is  one  of  only  two  centers  in  the  entire  coun- 
try designated  as  an  emergency  medical  service  for  the  Children's 
National  Resource  Center. 

We  currently  assist  the  emergency  medical  service  of  each  State 
to  mobilize  the  system  of  care  for  acutely  ill  and  injured  children, 
so  we  feel  we  are  responding  to  the  needs  in  this  region  in  the 
realm  of  child  protection  and  trauma  services. 

Families  in  D.C.  and  the  surrounding  area  depend  on  Children's 
Hospital  to  deliver  this  specialized  care.  These  can  be  protected 
through  the  emphasis  on  prevention  and  community  health  care 
that  the  National  Child  Protection,  Trauma  and  Research  Center 
would  provide. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  this  child  victimization  project 
and  it  is  time  for  us  to  bring  the  initiative  to  completion  for  chil- 
dren and  the  families  it  serves. 

PRIVATE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FINANCE  60  PERCENT  OF  PROJECT 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  private  contributions,  which  will  fi- 
nance 60  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  project,  have  already  totaled 
over  $26  million.  These  funds  have  been  specifically  designated  to 
assist  with  the  construction  £ind  equipping  of  the  National  Child 
Protection  Center.  If  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  remaining 
resources  through  our  Federal  partnership,  new  construction  could 
be  underway  within  60  days  to  house  the  balance  of  the  proposed 
child  protection  activities  in  both  the  new  east  wing  and  renovated 
existing  space. 

PERMITS  IN  PLACE 

We  have  a  certificate  of  needs,  the  zoning  approvals.  We  can 
begin  almost  immediately. 

TOTAL  COST  $58  MILLION 

As  you  know,  the  total  cost  of  this  initiative  is  estimated  at  $58 
million.  We  have  already  designated  significant  resources  of  our 
own  for  this  program. 

BALANCE  OF  $12  MILLION  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED 

We  seek  the  continued  support  of  the  D.C.  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee in  our  quest  to  attract  the  remaining  $12  million  of  the 
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proposed  Federal  partnership.  We  respectfully  ask  your  consider- 
ation of  funding  towards  the  completion  of  our  center  in  the  fiscal 
year  1995  D.C.  appropriations  bill. 

Having  traveled  so  far  down  this  road  during  the  last  five  years, 
the  extended  community  that  comprises  Children's  Hospital  is 
eager  to  bring  this  center  to  completion.  The  need  for  the  center 
is  greater  than  ever.  The  expertise  and  capabilities  of  Children's 
Hospital  are  second  to  none. 

Thank  you  for  your  personal  interest  and  support  of  our  effort, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  Children's  National  Medical  Center. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you. 

CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  PROJECT 

I  really  don't  have  any  questions. 

As  you  indicated,  not  only  I,  but  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
very  supportive  of  this  project.  But  the  reality  this  year  is  that  we 
do  not  have  any  discretionary  ftinds  within  our  budget.  Hopefully 
next  year  we  will. 

I  would  say  that  this  project  probably  has  the  highest  priority  as 
it  relates  to  any  discretionary  money,  but  there  just  is  none  this 
year.  I  don't  want  to  hold  out  any  false  hope. 

PROJECT  $16  MILLION  SHORT 

I  think  you  are  to  be  congratulated.  You  are  only  $4  million  short 
of  your  private  contributions  and  we  are  $12  million  short  of  the 
Federal  share  you  set.  So  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  hopefully  next 
year  we  will  be  able  to  provide  you  with  some  funds,  but  there  is 
no  hope  this  year  from  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SCZUDLO.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  but  we  intend  to  work 
with  your  committee  and  other  committees. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  have  some  ideas  about  how  we  can  get  money  next 
year  so  my  staff  will  be  in  contact  with  you. 

Mr,  SczuDLO.  We  apprecate  that.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 


Wednesday,  June  15,  1994. 
D.C.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

WITNESSES 

DELABIAN  RICE-THURSTON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  PARENTS  UNIT- 
ED FOR  D.C.  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

MARY  LEVY,  FINANCE  ANALYST,  PARENTS  UNITED  FOR  D.C.  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

WnUAM   LIGHTFOOT,   AT-LARGE   MEMBER,   COUNCIL   OF   THE   DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Dixon.  Next  we  have  Parents  United  for  D.C.  Public  Schools, 
and  we  have  with  us  Ms.  Rice-Thurston  and  Ms.  Levy.  If  you  have 
a  prepared  statement,  we  will  enter  it  in  the  record  at  this  time. 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  PARENTS  UNITED  FOR  D.C.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Ms.  Levy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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TH^iTS*         Parents  United  for  the  D.C.  Public  Schools 

1400  'Eye'  Street,  N.W,,  Suite  450  Washington,  D.C.  20005  (202)  289-4988 


STATEMENfT  OF  PARENTS  UNITED  FX)R  "mE  D.C.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15,  1994 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  for  giving  Parents  United 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  hearing.  Our  testimony  will  cover  two  subjects.  First,  we 
wish  to  support  the  proposed  operating  budget  for  the  D.C.  Public  Schools  ($543  million)  and  give 
you  a  quick  summation  of  how  the  school  system  is  performing  at  this  time  based  on  our  analyses 
and  our  own  experience  as  public  school  parents.  Second,  we  wish  to  present  our  grave  concerns 
about  the  capital  budget  and  financing  for  public  school  buildings,  given  last  Friday's  Superior 
Court  decision  requiring  immediate  correction  of  thousands  of  Fire  Code  violations. 

D.C.  Public  School  Operating  Budget 

We  begin  our  thumbnail  setch  of  school  system  performance  with  some  serious  concerns. 

Systemwide  test  scores  and  other  indicators  supporting  our  conclusions  are  attached  to  our 

statement. 

1.         Student  outcome  indicators  are  neither  good  nor  improving 

Standardized  test  scores  have  been  flat  for  the  last  five  years.  They  continue  to  follow  a 
pattern  of  being  near  the  national  norm  in  3rd  and  6th  grades,  lower  in  the  8th  and  9th 
grades  and  appallingly  low  in  the  10th  and  11th  grades.    (Attachment  1) 
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SAT  scores  have  also  been  flat  and  continue  to  be  a  good  one  hundred  points  below  the 
national  average  on  both  verbal  and  mathematics.  The  combined  D.C.  average  was  711 
points,  compared  to  the  national  average  of  902  in  1993.  (Attachment  1) 
The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  in  reading  and  math  for  1992  finds  D.C. 
lower  than  any  of  the  states,  even  when  comparison  is  limited  to  "disadvantaged  urban" 
children  --  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  other  comparisons  within  subgroups.  In  math  75  % 
of  D.C.  4th  graders  and  74%  of  D.C.  8th  graders  scored  "below  basic"  proficiency.  In 
reading  72%  of  D.C.  4th  graders  scores  "below  basic"  proficiency.  (Attachment  2) 
The  dropout  rate  of  students  entering  9th  grade  is  officially  reported  as  36%  if  one  looks 
only  at  the  data  from  the  most  recent  year,  but  if  one  uses  multi-year  data  and  starts  with 
7th  graders,  the  rate  is  44%.    (Attachment  3) 

2.  Accurate  information  on  where  the  system's  employees  work  and  what  functions  they 
perform  is  unavailable,  as  is  any  list  of  authorized  positions  by  job  title  and  division.  For 
this  reason  we  strongly  support  the  language  of  the  D.C.  Council  in  the  Omnibus 
Appropriations  Act  requiring  that  the  school  system  produce  accurate  and  verifiable  listings 
of  both  positions  and  employees  by  function.  If  you,  too,  wish  to  see  these  listings,  we 
suggest  you  add  a  deadline  and  provisions  for  enforcement. 

3.  Downsizing  continues  to  consist  of  abolishing  the  positions  of  people  who  retire,  rather  than 
abolishing  positions  that  are  not  needed.  Contrary  to  what  the  school  system  claims,  the 
great  majority  of  payroll  reductions  are  school-based  jobs,  especially  teachers.  (Attachment 
4) 
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Despite  estimates  that  as  many  as  15  to  20%  of  teachers  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 

perform  competenUy,  the  teacher  evaluation  system  consistentiy  rates  10%  of  all  teachers 

"satisfactory"  and  the  remaining  90%  either  "very  good"  or  "outstanding".    It  is  virtualy 

impossible  to  remove  incompetent  teachers  who  have  tenure. 

Academic  standards  and  expectations  are  very  low  in  many  schools,  particularly  those  in  the 

lowest-income  neighborhoods.  In  too  many  classrooms  teachers  and  children  seem  to  have 

given  up  on  each  other. 

Our  teachers  are  generally  paid  less  than  teachers  in  our  suburbs,  though  their  jobs  are 

harder  in  many  ways.  We  believe  that  higher  teacher  pay  is  one  of  the  critical  elements  in 

attracting  and  retaining  good  teachers,  an  accomplishment  that  would  take  care  of  most  of 

the  concerns  already  listed. 

Special  education  programs  are  dreadfully  inadequate  in  identifying,  diagnosing  and 

providing  services  to  children  with  handicaps.  This  longstanding  and  continuing  failure  may 

be  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  both  the  District's  school  failure  and  of  its  crime  rates. 

On  the  positive  side,  we  can  report  a  number  of  encouraging  developments: 

The  Superintendent's  program  of  de-bureaucratization,  enterprise  schools,  magnet  programs, 

teacher-run  charter  programs,  and  local  school  restructuring  teams  is  emerging  from  rhetoric 

into  the  beginnings  of  fact.  If  it  continues,  it  gives  us  real  hope  that  we  can  change  the  old, 

bad  habits  that  have  created  the  concerns  we  have  listed. 

A  new  set  of  highly  competent  managers  is  gradually  growing  in  number  in  some  of  the 

system's  formerly  most  troubled  sectors. 
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3.  The  Interagency  Council  on  Education  has  continued  the  collaboration  among  the  Mayor, 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  D.C.P.S.  administration,  the  D.C.  Council  and  the  community 
that  started  with  last  year's  Education  Summit. 

4.  The  system  has  continued  to  keep  its  expenditures  within  its  appropriations,  even  when 
faced  with  mid-year  rescissions  and  funding  inadequate  to  meet  its  payroll.  The  payroll  has 
been  cut  by  hundreds  of  employees  in  the  last  two  to  three  years. 

5.  The  system  has  designed  a  new  budget  format  which  when  fully  implemented  (next  year) 
will  be  much  more  informative  and  complete  than  other  District  agency  budgets  and  its  own 
previous  budgets.  In  addition,  it  has  already  produced,  for  the  first  time  ever,  individual 
budgets  for  all  schools.  These  new  formats  were  designed  with  extensive  participation  from 
other  branches  of  the  D.C.  government  and  the  community,  through  the  Interagency  Council 
on  Education. 

6.  All  over  the  District  there  are  individual  schools,  programs  and  teachers  doing  an 
outstanding  job,  and  numerous  individual  students  whose  achievement  is  excellent  and 
whose  conduct  is  exemplary.    We  are  very  proud  of  them. 

We  support  the  requested  operating  budget  of  $543  million  for  next  year,  and  the 
supplemental  request  of  $17.5  million  for  this  year.  Neither  is  enough  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  we  wish  both  could  be  increased.  These  concerns,  however,  are  currently  overshadowed 
by  the  crisis  looming  with  capital  funding  for  165  school  buildings  whose  deterioration  and  neglect 
over  decades  have  made  them  hazardous  to  our  children's  health  and  safety. 
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D.C.  Public  School  Capital  Budget  and  Financing 

Last  Friday,  June  10,  in  a  case  in  which  we  are  the  plaintiffs,  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  directed  the  Mayor  to  "immediately  abate"  all  existing  Fire  Code  violations 
in  public  school  buildings.  If  any  "life  threatening"  violations  remain  as  of  the  start  of  school  in 
Sq)tember  1994,  the  schools  affected  are  to  be  closed  until  they  are  repaired. 

The  Court  based  these  mandates  on  its  finding  that  "there  are  at  least  5,695  fire  code 
violations  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  violations 
are  life-threatening."  (pp.  57-58)  The  decision  also  cited  the  system's  Facilities  Assessment,  done 
by  outside  experts,  as  concluding  that  the  cost  of  achieving  and  maintaining  compliance  with  the 
Fire  Code  would  be  over  $90  million.  The  problem,  however,  is  actually  much  greater.  The 
outside  experts  have  estimated  the  total  cost  of  correcting  all  "Code  Violations  and  Hazardous 
Conditions"  in  the  D.C.  Public  Schools  at  over  $300  million.   (See  Attachment  5) 

The  District  Government's  response  as  of  the  time  of  trial  had  been  to  give  the  school 
system  capital  financing  amounting  to  $15  million  for  the  current  year  and  to  propose  $25  million 
for  all  of  next  year  for  all  c<^)ital  problems  combined,  including  windows  falling  out  of  their 
frames,  leaking  roofs,  and  faulty  plumbing  and  electrical  systems  as  well  as  Fire  Code  violations. 
The  same  proposal  would  provide  new  fundings  of  $45  million  for  street  and  road  improvements 
and  $30  million  for  prison  improvements  plus  some  millions  for  new  office  and  support  buildings. 
(Attachment  6) 

For  years,  we  as  parents  have  documented,  begged,  publicized,  petitioned,  testified  and 
demanded  that  the  District  provide  money  to  make  our  children's  school  buildings  safe  and 
habitable.   It  was  only  in  desperation  that  we  finally  turned  to  the  courts. 
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We  did  not  take  this  step  with  the  objective  of  keeping  children  safe  from  school  fires  by 
keeping  them  out  of  school  altogether.  Nor  do  we  want  fire-safe  schools  at  the  cost  of  gutting 
classroom  services.  The  only  acceptable  way  to  get  school  buildings  into  compliance  with  the  Fire 
Code  is  through  the  capital  budget  and  capital  financing. 

We  will,  of  course,  demand  of  the  District  that  it  reorder  its  capital  priorities.  We  will  also 
demand  that  the  Executive  keep  its  Summit  Agreement  promises  to  sell  school  properties  given  it 
after  the  terrible  pain  of  closing  13  neighborhood  schools.  At  this  time  the  Executive  has 
announced  that  it  intends  to  keep  all  school  properties  for  its  own  use. 

But  we  also  ask  that  Congress  and  the  federal  government  help  out.  The  hazardous 
conditions  in  public  school  buildings  exist  because  of  decades  of  neglect,  much  of  it  pre-dating 
Home  Rule.  The  District  is  prevented  by  Congress  from  exercising  authority  enjoyed  by  most 
other  cities  in  this  country  and  taxing  the  income  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  suburbanites  who 
work  in  the  city.  We  note  that  their  number  includes  thousands  of  D.C.  government  employees 
who  cannot  be  required  to  live  in  the  District,  and  pay  their  Maryland  and  Virginia  taxes  with  D.C. 
tax  revenues.  In  addition  to  being  unfair  to  D.C.  residents,  this  prohibition  strongly  encourages 
the  flight  of  our  tax  base;  Congress  gives  middle  class  taxpayers  a  strong  incentive  to  leave  the 
District. 

The  special  federal  appropriation  of  $12  million  in  FY  1991  for  building  repairs  did  a  world 
of  good  in  our  buildings.  It  just  was  not  enough.  Based  on  our  observation  of  the  system's  highly 
competent  Facilities  Management  leadership  and  its  demonstrated  work  in  schools,  we  have  full 
confidence  that  the  school  system  can  perform  the  repairs  to  keep  schools  open,  and  do  so 
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expeditiously.  We  beg  that  Congress  recognize  the  federal  government's  own  role  in  the  existence 
of  this  crisis,  and  help  out  with  another  federal  appropriation  for  building  repairs. 
Thank  you. 
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Background 

Parents  United  is  a  nonprofit  research  and  advocacy  organiztion  founded  in  1980  to  improve 
public  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  run  entirely  by  parents  of  children  in  the  D.C. 
Public  Schools.  Its  membership  includes  over  1,500  individual  volunteers,  as  well  as  parent 
organizations  representing  about  130  of  the  District's  175  local  schools. 

In  addition  to  organizing  and  educating  parents  about  the  school  system  and  engaging  in 
advocacy  on  financial  and  educational  issues  on  behalf  of  public  school  parents,  we  have  done 
research  and  maintained  data  on  the  D.C.  Public  Schools  for  the  last  13  years.  Today's  testimony 
is  based  both  on  our  research  and  on  our  experience  and  knowledge  as  public  school  parents. 
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NOTE  BY  PARENTS  UNITED  ON  DCPS  DROPOUT  RATES 


Based  on  the  last  published  annual  dropout  data  (from  SY  1991-92),  DCPS  projects  the 
dropout  rate  for  students  rate  for  students  entering  grade  9  at  35.92%. 

When  that  rate  is  calculated  by  the  same  methodology  for  students  eruering  grade  7  the 
dropout  rate  is  40.90%. 


If  one  uses  data  from  all  three  years  available  (SY  1989-90  through  SY  1991-92),  the 
dropout  rate  for  students  entering  grade  9  is  38.31%. 

For  students  entering  grade  7  the  dropout  rate  is  44.26%. 
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ATTACHMENT    1 


A   FIVE  YEAR   STATISTICAL  GLANCE 

AT 

D.C.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

SCHOOL    YEARS    1988-89    THROUGH    1992-93 


Division    of    Student    Services 

Dr.  Marilyn  Tyler  Brown 
Associate    Superintendent 


Special    Projects    Branch 

Dr.  Shelia  G.  Handy 
Director 


Prepared   by 

Student    information    Unit 

Arthur  M.  Henderson,  Director 
Linda  Faison,  Membership  Coordinator 


December    1993 
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COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS  (CTBS) 
MAY  1989  TO  MAY  1993 

PERCENTILE 


- 

READING 

NATIONAL 

(SPRING)         1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

NORM 

GRADE 

3  

50 

49 

53 

47 

48 

50 

6   

49 

46 

52 

49 

46 

50 

8  

37 

39 

40 

39 

39 

50 

9   

41 

39 

42 

43 

38 

50 

10  

31 

32 

27 

29 

29 

50 

11  

37 

40 

32 

39 

34 

50 

MATHEMATICS 


NATIONAL 

(SPRING) 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

NORM 

GRADE 

3   

64 

62 

65 

64 

61 

50 

6   

66 

62 

67 

65 

62 

50 

8   

46 

46 

48 

44 

46 

50 

9  

50 

48 

50 

49 

45 

50 

10  

41 

41 

41 

43 

41 

50 

11  

39 

42 

42 

44 

43 

50 

Source:   Student  Assessment  Branch 
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COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS  (CTBS) 
MAY  1989  TO  MAY  1993 

PERCENTILE 


LANGUAGE 

NATIONAL 

(SPRING)         1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

NORM 

GRADE 

3    

57 

55 

60 

55 

51 

50 

6   

56 

51 

55 

55 

51 

50 

8   

45 

45 

46 

44 

44 

50 

9   

45 

44 

49 

47 

45 

50 

10  

39 

41 

43 

43 

42 

50 

11  

41 

42 

41 

48 

40 

50 

SCIENCE 

(SPRING) 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

NATIONAL 
NORM 

GRADE 

3   

6   

8   

9   

10  

11    

56 

48 

a/ 

45 
37 
39 

56 

44 
39 
42 
37 
39 

59 

49 
46 
46 
34 
34 

56 
47 
43 
46 
37 
41 

56 
44 
46 
43 
34 
36 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

a/  Not  tested  during  1988  School  Year 


Source:   Student  Assessment  Branch 


-  38  - 
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SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  TEST  (SAT)  SCORES 
FOR  SCHOOL  YEARS  1989  THROUGH  1993 


VERBAL 

(CALENDAR    YEAR) 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

D.C.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  

340 
427 

337 
424 

334 

422 

336 
423 

338 

NATIONAL  AVERAGE  

424 

MATHEMATICS 


(CALENDAR  YEAR) 

D.C.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  , 

NATIONAL  AVERAGE 


1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

373 

370 

368 

369 

373 

476 

476 

474 

476 

478 

Source:   Student  Assessment  Branch 


-  36  - 
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RATES  OF  ATTENDANCE  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 

IN  THE  D.C.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

FOR  SCHOOL  YEARS  1988-89  THROUGH  1992-93  BY  LEVEL 


LEVEL  1988-89      1989-90      1990-91       1991-92      1992-93 


ELEMENTARY  91.8  92.5  92.2  92.5  92.4 

JUNIOR      HIGH  86.4  87.0  87.7  87.5  88.2 

SENIOR      HIGH  83.2  84.9  82.3  83.9  84.6 

SPECIAL     EDUCATION 87.0  90.0  90.2  88.6  86.8 

SYSTEMWIDE      89.5  90.1  89.8  90.2  90.2 


Source:  Division  of  Student  Services 


-  15  - 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


ACTUAL   EXPENDITURES 

(In   Millions) 


(Fiscal  Year)  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992 

District  Appropriations  $432.7  $456.1  $497.1  $517.6  $519.6 

Federal  Funds  5^  611  52J.  61A  72.0 

Total  $489.3  $521.9  $556.8  $580.2  $591.6 

Capitallmprovement  Funds  $7.6  $6.9  $5.0  $21.5  $28.1 

Grand  Total  $496.9  $528.8  $561.8  $601.7  $619.7 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  OPERATING  BUDGET 

(Fiscal  Year)  UM  12M  1990  1991  1252 

Salaries  and  Benefits  86.0%  84.1%  83.2%  85.8%  82.6% 

Energy,  Communications,  Rent            4.1             3.7  3.6          3.6  2.9% 

Subsidies  and  Transfers                        2.8             2.5  3.3          2.3  4.3% 

Supplies  and  Materials                          1.7             3.7  3.8          2.2  3.9% 

Equipment                                           2.2             2.5  2.4          3.0  3.0% 

Other                                                   ZJ.            1^  U.          11  3.3% 

Total  100.0%  100.0%  100.0%  100.0%  100.0% 


BEGINNING  TEACHER  SALARY 


(School  Year 

)    1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

1992-93 

Bachelor's  Degree 
Bachelor's  Degree 

+ 15  credits 
Master's  Degree 
Master's  Degree 

+  30  credits 
Doctorate 

$20,263 

.  21,272 
22,291 

23,309 
24.328 

$22,983 

24,126 
25,282 

26,428 
27,593 

$23,305 

24,464 
25.636 

26,809 
27,980 

$23305 

24,464 
25,636 

26.809 
27,980 

$  23,305 

24.464 
25,636 

26,809 
27,980 

Average  School 
Teacher  Salary 

$37,231 

$38,402 

$39,497 

$39,046 

$39,046 

Source:  Division  of  Fiscal  Services 

-  1  - 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES 
SCHOOL  YEARS  1988-89  THROUGH  1992-93 


1988-89        1989-90      1990-91      1991-92      1992-93 


Regular  Budget  $5,201         $5,936        $6,236         $6,292        $6,146 

Federal  Grant  $357  $441  $439  $529  $628 

Total,  Per  PupU  Expenditure  $5,558        $6,377        $6,675        $6,821        $6,774 


Source:  Division  of  Fiscal  Services,  Budget  Branch 


-  3  - 
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ATTACHMENT   2 
1  Alii  I    4  I  Overall  Average  Malhrmalics  Proficicncj-  and  AchiCTement  Le»ds 


PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Grade  4  - 1692 


Average  Proficiency 


Percetitage  of 

Students  At  or  Above 

Advanced 


Percentage  of 

Students  At  or  Above 

Proficient 


Percentage  of 

Students  At  or  Above 

Basic 


Perccnuoe  of 
Students  Betow  Basic 


NATION 
Northc3S'. 
Southeast 
C'-itai 
West 
STATES 
Aiaoama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Coiorado 
Connecticut 

Delaware 

Oist  CoiunnDia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

ldar\o 

inaiana 

Iowa 

Kentucvy 

Louisiana 

Ma-ne 

l/a-yland 

i^assacnusetts 
Iwtict^igar. 
Iwtinnesola 
Mississippi 

(Missouri 

Neoraska 

New  Mampsnire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexjco 
New  York 
Nortn  Carolina 
North  DakiOta 

Ohio 

Okiarioma 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  island 
Soutn  Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas 

utan 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

TERf»ITORY 

Guam 


217  (Oei 
J23  12  1 1 
209(1.91 
222  (2  21 
217  11  6l 

207  11.61 
214  11.11 
209  {0.9l 
207  11.61 
220  11.01 
226(1.21 

217  (O.ei 
191  (O.Sl 
212  ll3l 
21'  11.31 
213(1.31 
22011.01 

220(1.11 
229  11.11 
214  (1.0l 
20311.41 
231  (I.Ol 
216i1.3l 

226(1.2i 
219(1  8) 
227  (0  9) 
200  11  II 
221  ,1.21 
224(1.3) 

229(1.21 
226(1.5( 
212  11.51 
217  (1.31 
211  (111 
22S  (Oai 

217  (1.21 

219  ll.Ol 
223(1.41 
214  11  6l 
211  (111 
209(1.41 

217  (131 
223(1.01 

220  11.31 
214  (1.11 
228  11.11 
224  (1.0) 

191  (0.81 


2  (0  3) 

3  (0.8) 

1  (0.41 

2  1061 
2  (0.7) 

1  (0.2) 
1  (OJl 

1  (0.21 

2  (0.5i 
2  (0.4) 

4  (06) 

2(0.41 

2  10.41 
2  (0.41 
2  (C.4I 
1  (0.3) 


2  (OJ) 

1  10.4) 
3(0.5) 

2  10.4) 
1  (031 

1  (03) 

2(0.51 

2  (0.3i 

3  (0.71 

1  (031 
3(0.51 

2  10.31 

0  10  1) 


18(11) 
23  12.91 
11  (1.4) 
20(2  1) 
17(2.11 

10  11.3) 
13  (0.9) 
10(0.8) 
13(1.2) 
18  (1.1) 
25  (1.4) 


17J0.9I   ■■  . 

c3JaJU — ■' 


14  11.41 
16  11.21 

15  ll.Ol 
16(1.11 


2  (0.31 

16(1.1) 

3  lOSl 

27  11.31 

1  (Oil 

13(1.11 

1  1031 

8  (0.8) 

3  (0.6l 

28  (1i) 

3  10  41 

19  11.2) 

3(0Jl 

24(13) 

2  (CSI 

19(1.7) 

3(0.51 

27  (1.21 

0  (0.1) 

7  (0.7 1 

2  (0.31 

19(1J3| 

3  (Oil 

23(1.7) 

3  (0.61 

26(1.7) 

3  (0.7 1 

25(1.6) 

1  (0.41 

11  (1.3) 

2  (0.31 

17  i13) 

2  (0.4) 

13  (03) 

2(0JI 

23(1.1) 

17(1.1) 
14(1.1) 
23  (1.5) 
14(1.2) 
13(1.1) 
10  (IjO) 

16  (1  J) 
20(1.1) 
19(1.6) 
13  (1,0) 
25(1.4) 
19(1.2) 

5(0.5) 


59(1  1) 
64  (3.0) 
48(2.5) 
68(3.21 
59(2.21 

45(2.2) 
55(1.7) 
49(13) 
48  (2.0) 
62  (1.4) 
69(1.5) 


(-"TTii  01 ' 

S3  |2.0) 
55(1.7) 
54(1.8) 
64  (1.7) 


59  (1.7) 
62(1.6) 
66(1.9) 
56  (2J) 
49(15) 
49(2.1) 

58  (1.7) 
67  (1.6) 
60(1.4) 

54(1.6) 
72  (13) 
70(1>«) 

28  (1.2) 


«1  (1.11 
36  (3.01 
52  1231 
34  (3.21 
41  12.21 

55  12.21 
45(1  7) 

51  (13) 

52  (2.0i 
38  (1.41 
31  (13) 


47  (2.01 
45(1.7) 
46  (1.8) 
36(1.7) 


62  (1.6) 

38(1.6) 

74  (1.41 

26(1.4) 

53(13) 

47  (13) 

41  (2.0) 

59  (2.0) 

76(13) 

24  (13) 

57  (1.6) 

43(1.61 

70  (1.61 

30(1.6) 

62  (2J) 

38(2.2) 

72  (1^) 

28  (1.4) 

37  (13) 

63(13) 

64(1.61 

36  (1.6) 

68(1.8) 

32(1.8) 

74(1.6) 

26  (1.6) 

70  (2.1) 

30(2.1) 

52  (1.9) 

48(13) 

59(1.9) 

41  (1.9) 

52  (1.6) 

48(1.6) 

74  (1.2) 

26(13) 

41  (1.7) 
38  (1.6) 
34(1.9) 
44  123) 
51  (131 
51  (2.1) 

42(1.7) 
33  11.61 
40(1.4) 
46(1.6) 
28  (13) 
30(1.4) 

72  (13) 


T)ie  standard  errors  of  tlie  rstimaled  percenuges  and  proficienaei  appear  in  parentheses.  It  can  be  sajd  with  95  percent  certainty  that  for  eadi 
population  of  interest,  the  value  for  thie  whole  populauon  is  within  plus  or  minus  two  standard  errors  of  the  estnnate  for  the  sample.  When  the 
proportion  of  studenu  is  either  0  percent  or  l(Jo  percent,  the  standard  error  is  tnestimabie.  However,  perixntages  W.5  percent  and  greater  were 
rounded  to  100  percent  and  percentages  less  than  (J. 5  percent  were  rounded  to  0  percenL 
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(Kcrall  .Average  M:ilhcfnatirs  Profiricncj  and  AchiormcnC  Lcxds  (continued) 


Grjoe  8  -  1992                                            | 

Grade  6  -  1990                                           | 

Percentage '  Percentage  1  Percentage 

Percentage 

Percenoge 

Percentage 

of  SHKlents;ol  SludentSiOl  Stuaents 

Percentage 

of  Students 

of  Students 

of  Students 

Percentage 

At  or 

A(  or 

At  or 

of  Students 

At  or 

At  or 

At  or 

of  Sfudents 

PUBUC 

Average 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Below 

Average 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Be(ow 

SCHOOLS 

ProficierKy    A<Jvanced   ,  Proficient 

Basic 

Basic 

Proficiency 

Advanced 

Proficient 

Basic 

Basic 

NATION 

266  1 1-0' 

3  lO-Sl 

23(1.11 

61  Il.2i 

39  11  21 

262  11-41 

2  (0,41 

19  11.21 

57  11.41 

43  (1.41 

No-ineasl 

267  (3  01 

5  11  41 

25  (3.01 

59  13.91 

41  (3.91 

270  13  3l 

3  1101 

26  i3  11 

65  13.71 

35  (3.7) 

So-J!  recast 

258  1121 

1   10  41 

16(1.01 

53(161 

47  n.6l 

254  (2  61 

2  (06) 

15(2.21 

48  (3.01 

52  (3.0) 

Cenirai 

273  12.21 

3  10.7. 

28  13.01 

70(2.61 

30(2.81 

265(231 

2  10,61 

20(2.1) 

61  1251 

39  (25: 

West 

267  12.11 

4  11  11 

24  12.1 1 

62  (2.71 

38  (2.7i 

261  12.61 

3  |0.7| 

19  (2.51 

57  (2.61 

43  (2.6l 

STATES 

Alaoama 

251  11.71 

1  10.3, 

12  11.11 

44  (2.01 

56  (2.01 

253  nil 

1  (0  21 

12  (0.8) 

47  11.61 

53  (1.61 

Arizona 

265  iUl> 

2  10.41 

19  n  41 

61  •■•.8l>       39  11.8. ^ 

260(1  3, 

1  (0.4) 

16(1.1) 

55  (1.8) 

45  (1.81 

Arkansas 

255  11.21 

1  10.3, 

13(1.01 

5C    1.7| 

50(1.71 

256  (0.91 

1  (0.21 

12(1.01 

51  (131 

49(13) 

Calilornia 

26011.71 

3  10  7: 

20  11.41 

55  12  01 

45  (2.01 

256  11.31 

2  (0,41 

16(1.3) 

51  (1.6) 

49(1.6, 

Co:or3ao 

272  n  li> 

2  10  5' 

26ll-31> 

69.V3l>       31  (1.3li 

267  (0.91 

2  (0  41 

22  ll.O) 

64  (1.11 

36(1.11 

Connecticut 

273  11  ll-> 

4  i06l 

30  |1.1l> 

69  1141 

31  (1.41 

270(10, 

4  (0  41 

25(1  1) 

66(13) 

34  (13) 

Oeiav/are 

262  11  Oi 

3  10  41 

lenji 

57  11  2i 

_      43(1.21 

261  (0-91 

2  (0.5l 

19  (0.9, 

55  (13) 

45  (131 

DiST   ColumOis 
Flc-c- 

234  lC9i> 
259  11.51 

i-no5o 

2  1041 

C%  ( 1  -01    ') 

rtrrrsTp  <-73  (liT^ 

55  i1,9i          4S(1,9i  1 

>    231  (0.9l 
255  11-3. 

1  (0.21 

2  (0,41 

4  (0.71 
15  1I.O1 

21  11.01 
49(1.41 

79(1.0, 
51  11.41 

16  Il,3l 

Geo'gia 

259  11-21 

1  10.3  ■ 

16  il-Ol 

53  (1  5i 

47(1.51 

259  11.3, 

3  (0.5. 

17  1131 

53(151 

47  (15; 

Hawaii 

257  |C.9.» 

2  ;0.4. 

16  10.81 

51  il.2l»       49(1.2l<' 

251  (0.81 

2  (0.41 

14  10.6) 

45  11.01 

55(1.0) 

loano 

274  i06i> 

3  10.41 

27  11.2. 

73  i1  11 

2?  11 11 

271  ,0.61 

2  (0.41 

23  (1.41 

70(1.21 

30  (121 

Inoiana 

269  11  2i 

3  10.41 

24  i1.3i 

66  11.5. 

34  11.51 

267  t1.1l 

3  (06. 

21  (1.21 

63(1.61 

37  11.61 

Iowa 

283  no, » 

5  10  71 

37  ll.4i> 

61  l1.2i 

>       19(1.2l' 

278  (111 

4  (0.51 

30  1151 

76  11.1) 

24  (1,11 

KeriluCi  V 

261  l1-> 

2  10.41 

17  11,11 

57  .-.3i 

>       43l1.3l« 

257  11.21 

1  (0  21 

14  10.91 

51  (I.81 

49  11.61 

Louisiana 

249  11/1 

1  10.2. 

10  11-21 

42  '2.01 

58  (2.01 

246(1  2. 

1  (0.2, 

6  11.0) 

39(1.7) 

61  11,71 

Maine 

276  'iCi 

4  10.6. 

31  M.9 

77  11.31 

23  11.3. 

XXX  IXXXI 

XXX  ixxxi 

XXX  :xxx. 

XXX  (XXXl 

XXX  IXXXI 

1   Uarylano 

264  'LSI 

4  10.61 

24  (1.3i 

59  ll.Si 

41  11.5i 

261  (1.41 

3  (0.61 

20  11.2) 

56(1.71 

44  117) 

uassacnusens 

272  nil 

3  10  51 

28  11  41 

68  (li; 

32  (1.51 

XXX  (XXXI 

XXX  (XXXI 

XXX  (XXX) 

XXX  (XXXI 

XXX  (XXX) 

Mtcnioar. 

267  11.41 

3  105, 

23  11, 7l 

63  11.61 

37  (1.61 

264  (1.21 

2  (0.41 

20  11.41 

60(1.4| 

40  (1.4) 

Uin-«so:a 

262  11.0I» 

6l0.7i> 

37  ,l.2i» 

79  l".2l>       21  liai- 

275 (0.91 

4  (0.41 

29(1.21 

74  (131 

26(131 

Mississippi 

246.1.21 

OlC.21 

6  10.81 

se  11.51 

62  n.5l 

XXX  (XXXI 

XXX  (XXX) 

XXX  IXXXI 

XXX  (XXXl 

XXX  (XXXl 

Missouri 

270  11.21 

3(0.41 

24  11.31 

66  1I.61 

32  (I.61 

XXX  (XXXI 

XXX  (XXXI 

XXX  (XXXl 

XXX  ixxxl 

XXX  (XXX) 

NeP'asi  a 

277  11.11 

4  (Oil 

32  (1.9: 

75  11.21 

25(1.21 

276(1.01 

4  (O.61 

30(1.41 

74  (1.11 

26(1.11 

New  Hampshire 

276  ll.Ol» 

3  (0.6' 

30l'..5!> 

77  (IO1 

>       23(1.01- 

273  (0  91 

3  (OSl 

25  11.2) 

71  (I.61 

29(1.61 

New  Jersey 

271  11.61 

4  10.6 1 

26  11.41 

67  11.81 

33(1.61 

270  (Ml 

4  ;05i 

25(13) 

65  (1.61 

35  (I.61 

New  Mexico 

259  10.91  > 

1  (OJi 

14  11  Ol 

54  11.41 

46(1.41 

256  (07) 

1  (0.3- 

13  10.9) 

51  (13) 

49(131 

New  Yor> 

266  i2.1 1 

4  i06i 

24  i1.6i> 

62  (2.31 

38  (2.31 

261  (1.41 

3(0.5 

19(1.0 

57  (1.7 

44  (1.7) 

Nofth  Carolina 

256  ll.2l» 

1  (0.3 1 

15  |1,0l> 

53  1131 

»       47ll.5l< 

250  (1.1 

1  (0.4 

11  (0.8 

44  (1.4 

56(1.41 

Nonn  Oai^ota 

263I1J1 

4  !0.6l 

36  il.7i 

82  11.3 

16  11.3, 

281  (1.2 

4  (0.6 

34  (2.0 

61  (1.6 

19(1.6) 

Or-.o 

267  Il.5l 

2  (0.51 

22  1141 

64  12.0 

36  (2  Ol 

264  .-0 

2  103 

19  (1.2 

60  (1.4 

40(1.4) 

OtlanoTii 

267  11.21  > 

2  10.31 

21  i1.2i> 

65  12.0 

35  12.01 

263:1  3 

2  (0.5 

17  11.3 

59  11.6 

41  (1.5l 

Pennsylvania 

271  n.5l 

3  (0.71 

26  il.Si 

67  (1.7 

33  11.71 

266(1.6 

2  10.4 

21  (15 

63(2.0 

37  (2.01 

Knooe  island 

265, 0.7 1» 

2  10.31 

20  11.31 

62  11.2 

»       38(1.21 

260  (0.6 

2)03 

18  (1.0 

55  (0  9 

45  (0.91 

Soutn  Cafolii^a 

260  n.Ol 

2  (Oil 

16  11.11 

53  11.2 

47  (1.21 

XXX  (XXX 

XXX  (XXX 

XXX  (XXX 

XXX  (XXX 

XXX  (XXX) 

Tennessee 

258IV4I 

1  10.41 

15  .1  21 

53  11.6 

47  (I.61 

XXX  (XXX 

XXX  (XXX 

XXX  (XXX 

XXX  (XXX 

XXX  (XXX) 

Texas 

264i1.3i> 

4  (0.61 

21  1V41> 

58  11.5 

>       42(1.5i 

258  (1.4 

2  10.4 

16(1.0)          52(1.7)          48(1.7) 

Ulan 

274  10.7 1 

3  (Oil 

27  nil 

72  (1.3 

26(1  3i 

XXX  (XXX 

XXX  (XXXl           XXX  (XXX)          XXX  (XXX)          XXX  (XXX) 

Virg.r.ia 

267  11.2: 

3(0.51 

23:1.21 

62  (1.6 

38(1.61 

264(1.51            4(0.8)           21(1.6)          58(1.61          42(161 

West  Virginia 

256  n.Ol 

1  (0.21 

13  ;0.9l 

53(1.5 

47(1.51 

256(1.0)             1(0.2 

12(0.9)          49(1.2)          51(1.2) 

Wisconsin 

277  1151 

4  (0.6l 

32  11.41 

76(19)          24(1.9) 

274(1.3)            4(051          29(15)          72(1.7)          28(1.7) 

Wyoming 

274  10.9, 

2(0.51 

26  11.01 

73(1JI          27(1  J) 

272  (0-7)            2  (03)          24  (1.0)          71  (13 

1          29  (13) 

TERRITORIES 

Guam 

234  |l.Ol> 

1  (0.21 

7  (0.71 

30(1.41          70(1.41 

232  (0.7 

1             1(0.21             5(0.6)          27(1.01          73(1.0 

Virgin  Islanas 

222  11  li> 

0  (Oil 

1  (0,31 

13(1.01          87(1.01 

219  10.9)            0  (0.1 
J 

1             1  (0.41          10  (1.1)          90  (1.1 

»1  )ie  value  for  1 W2  was  sieniricantly  liig)>eT  than  itie  value  for  1990  at  about  tlie  95  percent  cerlamty  level.  «Tlie  value  for  1992  was  signiTicanlly 
louer  than  the  value  for  19v(,  al  about  t)K  95  percent  tcrlaint)  level.  Tliese  nouuons  indicate  stausucal  siB nificancc  from  a  mulliple  comparison 
procedure  based  on  (he  V  jurisdiclions  parucipating  in  bnih  1992  and  199U,  If  looking  at  only  one  state,  inen  >  and  <  also  indicate  diftcrences 
thai  arc  signifitani,  Stalisiically  significant  dilTerences  between  199(1  and  1V92  for  the  sutje  companson  samples  for  the  nation  and  regions  are  not 
indicaled     (xxvi  1)k1  nni  participalc  ,n  ihc  IVVO  Trial  Stale  Assessment, 
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TABLE  2.9      | 

Average  .Mathcmat 

ics  Proficicnc 

■y  •>)•  Type  of 

Community 

PUBLIC 

Grade  t 

-  1992 

1 

Advantaged  UrDan 

Disadvantaged  Urt)an 

Extreme  Riral 

Other                       1 

Percentage  of 

Average 

Percentage  of 

Average 

Average 

Percenuge  of 

Average 

SCHOOLS 

Students 

Proficiency 

Students 

Proficiency 

Students 

Proficiency 

Students 

Proficiency 

NATION 

9(1.81 

240  (3.0)1 

10  (1.5) 

193  (2.9) 

13  (2.4) 

216  (3.6) 

67  (3.2) 

218  (1.0) 

Northeast 

20  (5il 

243  (3.3)1 

16  (5.5) 

206  (3.6)1 

4(1.2) 

•"   ("") 

60  (8.0) 

220  (2.4) 

Southeast 

5  (3.0) 

240  (6.4)1 

13  (3i) 

190   (4.4)1 

19  (6.9) 

203  (6.1)1 

63  (7.6) 

212  (2.0) 

central 

5(2.1) 

235(13^)1 

9(1.9) 

186  (4  0)1 

16  (3.4) 

228  (3.7)1 

70(4.1) 

224  (13) 

west 

8  (3.7) 

239  (9.1  )• 

5(1  J) 

180  (7.4)1 

13  (4.7) 

216  (33)1 

74  (5.7) 

217  (15) 

STATES 

Aia&ama 

11  (31) 

231   (5.1)1 

13  (3.2) 

192  (2.9)1 

14  (4.0) 

204  (3.8)1 

62  (5.6) 

208  (2.1) 

Arizona 

13  (3.91 

230  (3.4)1 

10  (3.0) 

209  (5.0)1 

»(3J) 

206  (5.0)1 

69(53) 

212  (2.0) 

Arltansas 

1  (1.2) 

...  ,..., 

6(1i) 

195  (2.7)1 

25(4  1) 

209  (2.6) 

68  (4.7) 

210  (1.4) 

Calitornia 

12  (2J) 

232  (2.7)1 

23  (3.7) 

187  (34) 

1  (0-3) 

•"  ("•) 

65  (4.6) 

210  (2.1) 

coioraao 

18  (3.2) 

233  (1.6) 

13  (2.9) 

203  (2.6)1 

13(2.7) 

218  (2.2)1 

57  (5.0) 

219  (13) 

Conneaicul 

19(4.21 

238  (2.3)1 

15  (3.0) 

196  (3.8)1 

0  (0.0) 

...  ,...| 

66  (5.0) 

231   (1.4) 

Ckei  aware 

10  (02) 

218  (4,1i. 

<rTl2  (1..4J- 

231   (2.8)1 

8  (0.2) 

207  (4.91_ 

^       24(0.1) 

214  (1.0) 

58  (03) 

219  (1.1) 

Ost.  Columtxa 
FioTKla 

20  (0.3) 
18  (4.4) 

60(0.4)     , 
21  (3.91 

^  185  (0.9) 

J         0  (OO) 
4(1.3) 

...  p., 
207  (6.2)1 

20  (03) 
57  (43) 

195  (1.6) 
214  (13) 

193  (2.9) 

Georgia 

10  (3.4) 

239  (2.3)1 

15  (4.6) 

195  (3.1)1 

12  (3.6) 

215  (2.7)1 

63(6.2) 

214  (1.9) 

Hawaii 

12  (3.6) 

227  (3.3)1 

9(1.8) 

194  (3.1)1 

5(1.9) 

207  (3.8)1 

75  (43) 

214  (1.6) 

klaho 

9  (2  6) 

235  (2.0)1 

1  (0,91 

...   (...) 

33  (4.9) 

219  (1.21 

56(53) 

220  (13) 

Indiana 

8(2.7) 

235  (1.9)1 

10  (2.8) 

199  (3.4)1 

15  (3.3) 

223  (1.8)1 

68  (4.9) 

220  (1.3) 

Iowa 

7  (2.9) 

241    (2.3)1 

6(2.5) 

219  (4.6)1 

41  (33) 

229  (1.4) 

46(4.2) 

229  (1.9) 

Kentucky 

6(2.7) 

233  (2.0)1 

11  (2.7) 

208  (4.1)1 

24  (4.2) 

215  (13) 

60  (4.8) 

212  (1.6) 

t.ouisiana 

5  (2.3) 

226  (3.0)1 

18  (2.5) 

184  (3S) 

11  (2.7) 

205  (4.4)1 

65  (3.9| 

205  (2.0) 

Maine 

2(16) 

...   ,..., 

2  (1.3) 

...   ,.„, 

19  (4.7) 

231   (2J)i 

77  (4.9) 

231   (1.4) 

Marylarxl 

20  (3.6) 

231   (36) 

16  (4.0) 

191   (5.7)1 

5(2.1) 

222  (3.2)1 

59  (4J) 

216  (13) 

Massachusetts 

16  (3  4) 

243  (3.0)1 

14  (2.7) 

200  (2.9) 

1  (0.9) 

•"   (~*) 

68(4.2) 

229  (13) 

Michigan 

10  (3.0) 

240  (3  3)1 

IS  (3.7) 

190  (5.0)1 

10  (3.6) 

220  (33)1 

65(5.1) 

224  (1.7) 

Minnesota 

12  (3.9) 

237  (3.3)1 

3(2J) 

™  ("•) 

29  (3.8) 

226  (1.4) 

56  (5.4) 

226  (1.6) 

Mississippi 

1  (1.1) 

...   ,...| 

6(1.9) 

190  {33)' 

11  (2J) 

204  (4.7) 

82  (3.2) 

200  (13) 

Missouri 

9  (3.0) 

239  (4.0)1 

11  (2.9) 

192  (4J)i 

26  (3.9) 

222  (1.7) 

53  (53) 

223  (1.6) 

Neoraska 

8  (2.7) 

238  (2.1)1 

6(1.4) 

205  (2.9)1 

26  (3.9) 

225  (2.8) 

59  (4.8) 

223  (1.8) 

New  Hampshire 

e  (33) 

235  (3.0)1 

1  (1.3) 

™  (—) 

4(1.8) 

232  (4.3)1 

86  (4.0) 

229  (1.4) 

New  Jersey 

30  (4.3) 

242  (1.8) 

17  (3.3) 

196  (4.3)1 

1  (1.01 

~  (•") 

S3  (SO) 

229  (1.7) 

New  Mexico 

11  (5.7) 

230  (2.5)1 

9  (2.9) 

198  (3.6)1 

4  (2.0) 

203  (63)1 

77  (6.1) 

210  (1.7) 

New  York 

15  (3.7) 

231   (2.7)1 

24  (3.7) 

199  (2.6) 

2(1.6) 

•*•  (•**) 

58  (4.7) 

222  (2.6) 

North  Carolina 

5(1.6) 

233  (1.9)1 

4(1.9) 

200  (6.0)1 

19  (4.0) 

208  (3.0)1 

71  (4.6) 

211   (1.4) 

North  Dakota 

11  (3.1) 

237  (2.6)1 

2(1.4) 

"•   ("•) 

43  (3.6) 

226  (1.3) 

44(43) 

226  (1.1) 

Ohio 

10(2.6) 

237  (2.3)1 

18  (2.6) 

197  (3.2) 

17  (3.9) 

216  (2.3)1 

55  (4.8) 

222  (1.6) 

Oklahoma 

9(3.1) 

230  (3.9)1 

10  (2.6) 

213  (3.8)1 

21  (3.6) 

220  (2.2) 

60  (4.6) 

219  (1.4) 

Pennsylvania 

15  (4.9) 

237  (4.4)1 

17  (3.4) 

196  (3.7) 

14  (3.8) 

230  (13)1 

54  (5,61 

226  (13) 

Rhode  Island 

12  14.0) 

236  (30)1 

24  (4  9) 

192  (3.0)1 

0  (0.0) 

™  (— ) 

64  (5.7) 

219  (1.9) 

Soutn  Carolina 

6(2.2) 

231   (3J|i 

6(1.5) 

185  (2.6)1 

13(3.1) 

205  (2.9)1 

74  (4.0) 

212  (1.4) 

Tennessee 

6  (2.7) 

228  (4.4)1 

13  (3.6) 

189  (3.4)1 

10  (2.6) 

206  (43)1 

71  (4.6) 

212  (1.6) 

Texas 

10  (3.2) 

242  (3.1)1 

21  (48) 

208  (3.9)1 

13  (33) 

223  (2.7) 

56(63) 

214  (1.9) 

Utah 

20  (3.6) 

233  (2.0) 

3(1.7) 

208  (3.5)1 

7  (2.6) 

220  (32) 

70  (4.4) 

222  (13) 

Virginia 

13(3.1) 

235  (3.5)1 

14(3.1) 

200  (23)1 

13(2.7) 

212  (23) 

59  (4.7) 

220  (2.2) 

West  Virginia 

2  (1.4) 

•"  ("•) 

8(2.5) 

209  (3J)l 

16  (3.6) 

213  (2.2) 

75  (4.6) 

214  (1.4) 

Wisconsin 

9  (2.6) 

242    (4.1)1 

7  (2  4) 

206  (4.6)1 

26  (5.0) 

229  (1.8) 

S«(S3) 

228  (1.4) 

Wyoming 

7(2.1) 

232  (3.7)1 

4(1.8) 

21*  (23)1 

20  (3.4) 

229  (2.1) 

89(43) 

224  (13) 

TERRITORY 

Guam 

0  (0.0) 

...   ,™, 

0  (0.01 

™   (~) 

19(0.1) 

183  (23) 

81  (0.1) 

195  (1.0) 

The  standard  errori  of  ib<  esumaied  percentages  »nd  proriaenoes  appear  m  parenihcies.  It  can  be  taid  with  95  percent  artainiy  that  for  c*di 
populauon  of  interest,  the  value  for  the  whok  popuUiJon  is  wiihin  plus  or  minus  two  standard  errors  of  the  estimate  for  the  sample.  •••Sample  nze 
msufTiaeni  to  pcrmii  rebable  estimate.  There  were  fewer  than  62  siudcni*.  !  Interpret  with  cauuon  -  ihe  nature  of  the  sample  does  not  allow  accu- 
rate determmaiion  of  ihe  vanabiliiy  of  ihis  esumaied  suust»c. 
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Average  Mathematics  Proflcieiic)'  by  Type  of  Community  (continued) 


PUBUC 

Grade  C 

-1992 

J 

Advantaged  Urt)an 

Disadvantaged  Urban 

Extreme  Rural 

Other                      1 

Percentage  of 

Average 

Percentage  of 

Average 

Percentage  of 

Average 

Percentage  of 

Average 

SCHOOLS 

Students 

Proficiency 

Students 

Proficiency 

Students 

Proficiency 

StudenU 

Proficiency 

NATION 

8(2:21 

285  (4.6)1 

9(1.5) 

239  (2.7) 

10(2.81 

267  (4.6)1 

72  (33) 

268  (1.2) 

Northeast 

12  (631 

292  (6.7)1 

12(3.7) 

234  (2.3)1 

7  (4.81 

"•   ("•) 

69(8.2) 

267  (2.9) 

Southeast 

5  (3,51 

272  (2.2)1 

9(2.5) 

238  (6.9)1 

16  (7.21 

255  (4.6)1 

69  (7.9) 

260  (13) 

Central 

8  (2.4| 

265  (7.0)1 

9  (3.0) 

236  (5.6)1 

9  (6.0: 

281   (4.3)1 

74  (6.9) 

275  (1.9) 

West 

7  (4.01 

264(11.2)1 

9(3.2) 

246    (4.6)1 

8  (4.01 

264  (5.2)1 

76  (5.3) 

268  (23) 

STATES 

Alabama 

4  (2.4| 

261   (7.4)1 

16(3.5) 

237  (4.9)1 

15  {3; 

254   (1.8)1 

65  (4.7) 

254  (2.4) 

Anzona 

15  (5  31 

279  (3.8)1 

14(3.1) 

251    (4.0)1 

7(2. 

255  (8.7)1 

64  (5.8) 

264  (1.7) 

Arkansas 

2(1.4) 

...  ,„.| 

5(1.9) 

236  (65)1 

16  (3  i 

261   (2.3)1 

76  (4.4) 

255  ^^3) 

Calilofnia 

8  (3.2) 

290  (6.5)1 

19  (3.2) 

236  (33) 

3(1  9. 

—  ("*! 

71  (5.1) 

264  (1.9)> 

Cdoraao 

18  (3.5) 

283  (2.0) 

10  (2.3) 

253  (2.8)1 

13(2.91 

272  (2.9)1 

60  (4.9) 

272  (1.6)> 

Connecticut 

10  (3.5)« 

283  (4.9)1 

17  (3.3) 

243  (33) 

0  (0.0 1 

...   |...| 

72  (4.4)  > 

279  (1.6)» 

Delaware 

0  (0.0) 

"•  ("•) 

0  (0  0) 

•"   I—I 

c:225_a3i^ 

11  (0.1 1« 

263  (2.1) 

89(0.1)» 

262  (1.2) 

Ost  Columbia 

7  (0J)« 

,'^52  12.9iJ 

67  (0.4) 

0  lO.Oi 

"•   ("*) 

25  (0.4) » 

252  (2.1)» 

Rofiaa 

7  (2.91 

271    (5.2)1 

17  (33) 

249  (5.8)1 

6(2,11 

255  (53)1 

69  (4.9) 

261   (2.0) 

Georgia 

6(1.9) 

274  (5.8)1 

10  (2.9) 

247  (3.7)1 

9(2  2 

246   (1.4)1 

74  (4.0) 

260  (1.6) 

Hawaii 

5(0.1)« 

255  (2.6) « 

16  (0.4) 

240  (2.1) 

1  (O.C 

***   (•") 

78  (0.4) » 

259  (1.4)» 

Idaho 

4  (2.2) 

288  (3.5)1 

5  (2.4) 

279  (5.1)1 

29  (4.3 

274  (1.6) > 

62  (5.0) 

274  (0.7) 

Indiana 

5  (2.3) 

286  (5.5)1 

11  (2.4) 

244   (2.0)1 

13  12,6 

269  (2.6) 

71  (4.3) 

273  (1.4) 

Iowa 

4  (2.3) 

291    (7.2)1 

3(1.0) 

271    (4.0)1 

44  (541 

267  (13)» 

49(5.7) 

260  (1.4) 

Kentucky 

3(1.1) 

286  (6.2)1  > 

12  (3.3) 

252  (3.4)1 

15  (3.7)< 

262   (2.4)1  > 

70  (5.1  )> 

262  (13) 

Louisiana 

2(1.6) 

"•   ("•) 

19  (3.21 

227   (3.9) 

7  (3.01 

254  (3.7)1 »          72  (4.3) 

253  (1.9) 

Maine 

1  (1.5) 

~  ("•) 

2(1.6) 

•"   (•") 

19(4.11 

276  (1.6)1 

78  (43) 

278  (1.3) 

Maryland 

21  (3.8) 

263  (3.4) 

13  (33) 

240  (7.3)1 

3  (2.61 

63  (5.6) 

266  (23) 

Massachusetts 

7  (2.3) 

300  (4.9)1 

23  (33) 

247   (3.0) 

1  (1.3| 

"  (~) 

69  (4.3) 

277  (1.8) 

Michigan 

7  (3.0) 

290  (6.5)1 

19(3.1) 

237   (3.4) 

14  (3.8) 

273  (2.7)1 

60(5.2) 

270  (13) 

Minnesota 

7  (3.6)  < 

290  (6.0)1 

0  (0.0) 

™   (~) 

20  (4.2) 

280  (2.1)1 

72  (5.2)  > 

282  (1.4) 

Mississippi 

3(1.8) 

*"  (*") 

6  (2.7) 

240  (5.4)1 

12(3.1) 

245  (4.2)1 

79  (4.6) 

245  (1.6) 

Missouri 

7  (2.8) 

278  (3.2)1 

12  (2.4) 

252  (5.1)1 

13  (3.6) 

270  (23)1 

68  (4.8) 

272  (1.3) 

Nebraska 

0  (0.0) 

™  (~) 

6  (0.9) 

250  (4.1) 

28  (4.3: 

281   (2.4) 

66(4.5)> 

276  (1.4)> 

New  Hampshire 

4(1.6)< 

294  (2.9)1  >            0  (0.0) 

•**  (~) 

5(2.3 

261   (2.1)1 

92  (2.8) 

277  (1.1) 

New  Jersey 

8  (2.6)« 

296  (3  4)1 

24  (3.31 

237  (3.3) 

3(2.3 

"•   (•") 

64  (4.7) 

260  (13)» 

New  Mexico 

5  (0.2) 

282  (2.3) 

6  (2.6) 

251   (3.1)1 

6  (2.8)" 

258  (7.3)1 

84  (3.8)  > 

259  (1.1)> 

New  York 

11  (3.3) 

292  (3J)i>           16  (5.1) 

230  (4.8)1 

10  (33) 

277   (2.4)1 

63  (6.7) 

270  (2.8) 

North  Carolina 

3(1.0) 

281(12.8)1 

5  (2.2) 

243  (5.6)1 

12  (3.8) 

251    (37)1 

60  (4.3) 

258  (13)> 

North  Dakota 

6(1.8) 

266  (2.0)1 

0  (0.0) 

™   (™) 

39(4.1) 

262  (1.8) 

53  (3.9) 

261   (1.4) 

Ohio 

6  (2.7) 

296  (4.6)!  >           17  (3.2) 

247   (3.0) 

21  (53) 

277  (2.7)1 

>           56  (6.3) 

269  (2.1) 

Oklahoma 

2  (1.8) 

™  (~) 

5(23) 

269  (2.7)1 »           19(4.1) 

265  (2.4)1 

74(5.1) 

269  (13) 

Pennsylvania 

4(2.1)< 

289  (5i)i 

15  (33) 

245  (5.1)1 

13  (3.7) 

277   (4.0)1 

68  (5.0) 

275  (1.3)» 

Rhode  Island 

7(0.1)« 

285  (2.4) > 

12  (0.1)< 

242  (2.4) 

0  (0.01 

™  (— ) 

81  (0.1 )» 

268  (0.9) » 

South  Carolina 

3(1.7) 

276  (2.8)1 

6  (2.2) 

246  (5.7)1 

4(1.8) 

270  (23)1 

87  (3.3) 

259  (1.2) 

Tennessee 

5  (3.3) 

279  (2.6)1 

7  (2.6) 

231   (9.2)1 

6  (2.4) 

259  (2.1)1 

62  (4.0) 

259  (1.6) 

Texas 

10  (2.9) 

291    (2.6)1 »           18  (3.9) 

247  (2.2)1 

6  (2.6) 

264  (63)1 

67(53) 

264  (1.8)> 

Utah 

13  (2.4) 

263  (2.8) 

5(2.2) 

268  (2.6)1 

10(2.4) 

270  (1.8)1 

72  (3.9) 

273  (1.0) 

Virginia 

9(2.4)< 

284  (3.4)1 

13  (3.0)  > 

250  (3.8)1 

14  (4.3) 

260  (43)1 

63  (5.4) 

265  (1.6) 

West  Virginia 

1  (0.9) 

"•  (•") 

10(1^) 

256  (1.8) 

13  (3.4) 

257  (2.6)1 

76  (3.7) 

259  (1.2) 

Wisconsin 

11  (5.5) 

291    (5.7)1 

5  (1.7) 

240  (4.0)1 

25  (5.41 

282  (23)1 

59  (6.4) 

277  (1.6) 

Wyoming 

0  (0.0) 

~  (™) 

10  (2.6) 

273  (53)1 

13  (2.9)«           276  (23) 

76  (3.8) 

275  (0.9) 

TERRITORIES 

Guam 

0  (0.0) 

•"  ("*) 

0  (0.0) 

—  ("•) 

11  (0.2)«           216  (3.6) 

«           89  (0.2) »          237  (1.2) » 

Virgin  Islarxls 

0  (0.0) 

"*  ('") 

0  (0.0) 

***   ('**) 

27  (0.2)»           215  (2.4) 

73  (0.2)«          218  (1  J) 

»The  value  for  1992  was  ngmTicanUy  higher  than  ihe  value  for  1990  ai  about  the  95  percent  cenainiy  level  «The  value  for  1992  was  ngnificanlly 
tower  than  the  value  for  1990  at  about  me  95  percent  certamtv  level  These  nouuons  indicate  stausucal  sigruficance  from  a  multiple  comparison 
procedure  based  on  the  37  jurisdictions  paruopaung  in  both  1992  and  1990.  If  looking  at  only  one  state,  then  >  and  <  also  indicate  differences 
that  are  ngniftcanL   SuiislicaUy  ngmficant  dilTerences  between  1990  and  1992  for  the  sute  comparison  samples  for  the  nauon  and  regions  are  not 
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ATTACHMENT  3 

Overall  Average  Reading  Proficiency  and  Achievement  Levels,  Grade  4,  1992  Reading 
Assessment 


PUBUC 

Percenlaoe  of 
StudenU  At  or  AlMVe 

PercenUge  of 
Students  At  or  Above 

Percentage  of 
Students  At  or  AtKwe 

Percentage  of 
Students  Below  Basic 

SCHOOLS 

Average  Proficiency 

Advanced 

Proficient 

Basic 

NATION 

216  (1.1) 

4  (0.6) 

24  (1.2) 

57  (1.2) 

43(1.2) 

Norttieast 

221  (4.0) 

6  (2.4) 

29  (4.4) 

62  (3.9) 

38(33) 

Southeast 

212  (2.5) 

3  (0.6) 

19  (2.4) 

52  (3.5) 

48(35) 

Central 

219(1.6) 

4  (0.9) 

25  (2  J) 

62  (2.0) 

38  (2.0) 

West 
STATES 

213(1.7) 

3(05) 

22  (1.6) 

S3  (1.9) 

47(13) 

AiMtiarm 

208  (1.7) 

2  (0.4) 

17(13) 

48(2.1) 

52(2.1) 

A/lzona 

210(1.3) 

2  (0.4) 

18(1.1) 

51  (1.7) 

49(1.7) 

Artansas 

212  (1.2) 

3  (0.4) 

20(1.3) 

53(1.6) 

47  (1.6) 

Caiitornia 

203  (2.1) 

3(05) 

17  (1.6) 

45(23) 

55  (23) 

Colorado 

218  (1.2) 

3  (0.4) 

22(1.4) 

60(1.6) 

40(1.6) 

Coor>ecticut 

223(1  J) 

5  (0.9) 

30(1.4) 

66(1.9) 

34(13) 

Delaware* 
OW.  Columbia 
Rorida 

214  (0.7) 
189  (0.8) 
209(1.3) 

3  (0.1) 
2  (0.4) 

21(1Ji__^ 
18    1.1) 

54(13) 
<r?8  (1.lt> 

."TTd-ll^ 
SI  (1.6) 

49  (1.6) 

(Seorgia 

213(1.5) 

4(05) 

22(15) 

53(1.8) 

47  (1.8) 

Hawaii 

204(1.7) 

2  (0.3) 

15  (1.4) 

44  (2.0) 

56  (2.0) 

Idaho 

221  (1.0) 

3  (05) 

24  (13) 

63(1.3) 

37  (13) 

Indiana 

222  (1.3) 

4  (0.7) 

27  (1.4) 

64(1.7) 

36(1.7) 

Iowa 

227  (1.1) 

5  (0.6) 

32(15) 

70(1.4) 

30(1.4) 

Kentucky 

214  (1.3) 

2(05) 

19  (1.4) 

55(1.8) 

45(1.8) 

Louisiana 

205  (1.2) 

1  (0.3) 

13  (1.0) 

42  (1.7) 

58  (1.7) 

Maine* 

228(1.1) 

4  (0.7) 

31  (1.7) 

72  (1.4) 

28  (1.4) 

Maryland 

212  (1.6) 

3  (05) 

21  (1.1) 

53  (1.8) 

47  (1.6) 

Massachusetts 

227  (1.0) 

4  (0.6) 

32(1.4) 

71  (1.4) 

29(1,4) 

Michigan 

217  (1.6) 

3(05) 

23(1.9) 

59(1.9) 

41  (13) 

Minnesota 

222(1.2) 

4(05) 

28  (1.4) 

65(1.7) 

35(1.7) 

Mississippi 

200(1.3) 

1  (0.3) 

12  (0.7) 

38(1.8) 

62(1.8) 

Missouri 

221  (1.3) 

4  (0.4) 

26(15) 

63(15) 

37  (15) 

Nebraska* 

222(1.1) 

4  (0.7) 

27  (1.6) 

65(15) 

35(15) 

New  Hampshire* 

229(1.2) 

6  (0.7) 

34(15) 

73(1.9) 

27  (13) 

New  Jersey* 

224  (1.5) 

6  (0.9) 

31  (1.7) 

66(1.9) 

34(13) 

New  Mexico 

212(15) 

3  (0.6) 

20  (1.6) 

51  (1.7) 

49(1.7) 

New  York* 

216(1.4) 

3(05) 

23(1.1) 

58  (1.4) 

42  (1.4) 

North  Carolina 

213(1.2) 

4(05) 

22  (1.2) 

53  (1.4) 

47  (1.4) 

North  Dakota 

227  (1.2) 

4  (0.6) 

31  (15) 

71  (1.9) 

29(1-9) 

Ohio 

219(1.4) 

3  (0.4) 

24(15) 

60(1.8) 

40(1.8) 

Oklahoma 

221  (1.0) 

3(05) 

25  (1.1) 

64  (13) 

36(13) 

Pennsylvania 

222  (1.3) 

4  (0.6) 

28  (15) 

64  (1.9) 

36  (13) 

Rhode  island 

218(1.8) 

3(05) 

24  (1.7) 

59(2.1) 

41  (2,1) 

South  Carolina 

211  (1.3) 

2  (0.6) 

19  (1.2) 

49(1.8) 

51  (1.8) 

Tennessee 

213(15) 

3(05) 

20  (1.4) 

53(1.7) 

47(1,7) 

Texas 

214  (1.6) 

3(05) 

20(1.7) 

S3  (2.0) 

47  (2.0) 

Utah 

222(1.2) 

3(05) 

26  (1.3) 

64(15) 

36(15) 

Virginia 

222  (1.4) 

5  (0.8) 

28  (15) 

64  (1.8) 

36(1,8) 

West  Virginia 

217  (1.3) 

3(05) 

22  (1.3) 

58(15) 

42(15) 

Wisconsin 

225(1.0) 

4(05) 

29(1.1) 

67(13) 

33(13) 

Wyoming 
TERRITORY 

224  (1  J) 

4(05) 

28  (1.7) 

68(15) 

32(15) 

Guam 

183  (1.4) 

1  (0.2) 

6  (0.7) 

25  (1.2) 

75  (1i) 

'Did  not  satisfy  one  or  more  of  the  guKklmes  for  school  sample  participation  rates  (see  Appendu  B  for  details). 

The  standard  errors  of  the  estimated  percentages  and  profioeiicKs  appear  in  parentheses.  It  can  be  said  with  95  percent  certainty  that  for  each 
population  of  interest,  the  value  for  the  whole  pcpulauon  is  within  plus  or  minus  two  standard  errors  of  the  estimate  for  the  sample.  In  comparing 
two  estimates,  one  must  use  the  sundard  error  of  the  difference  (see  Appendui  for  details).  r    —•> 

SOURCE  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP).  I99J  Reading  Assessment 
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Average  Reading  Proflcicncy  by  Type  of  Community,  Gndc  4,  1992  Reading  Assessment 


MBUC 

Advantaged  Urt>an 

Msadvantijed  Urtian 

Extreme  Rural 

Other                     1 

Percentaoe  of 

Ararage 

Awera9» 

Percentage  of 

Awrage 

Percentaoe  of 

Average 

tcHOoa 

SludenU 

ProficicrKy 

Stulcnu 

Profid^Ky 

Students 

Proficiency 

Students 

Proficiency 

lUTION 

7(2.1) 

239  (4.8)1 

10(1  J) 

188  (2-8) 

13  (2.4) 

219  (3.0) 

70  (3J2) 

217  (1.2) 

Northeast 

14(7  J) 

248  (6.6)1 

14(4.1) 

199  (4.7)1 

2(25) 

"■   ("') 

69(8.1) 

220  (35) 

Southeast 

S(3J) 

240  (3.6)1 

14  (34) 

187  (3.1)1 

19  (6.9) 

213  (5.2)1 

62(75) 

214  (3.1) 

Contr»{ 

3  (2  J) 

•"  ("') 

9(2.2) 

183  (4.6)1 

15  (3.4) 

228  (4.1)1 

73  (4.8) 

221   (2.0) 

vyest 

7  (3.7) 

226  (4.2)1 

5(1.4) 

170(10.8)1 

14  (45) 

216  (4.0)1 

74  (5.4) 

214  (2.1) 

STATES 

Alalwma 

11  (3.1) 

229  (3.1)1 

13  (3.2) 

189  (4.9)1 

16(4.1) 

212  (3.0)1 

61  (5.7) 

209  (2.7) 

Aittona 

12  (3.7) 

224  (3.2)1 

11  (3.2) 

205  (4.4)1 

8(3.1) 

202  (8.9)1 

70  (5.2) 

209  (2.2) 

Arkansas 

1(1.2) 

•"  (•") 

6(1.5) 

198  (57)1 

25  (4.0) 

212  (2.9) 

68  (4i) 

212  (1.8) 

CaRtomia 

13  (2.8) 

232  (3.1)1 

22  (3.7) 

179  (4.7) 

0(0.1) 

•"  C") 

65  (4.7) 

206  (2.6) 

CMorado 

18  (3.2) 

223  (1.8) 

13  (2.7) 

202  (2.2)1 

12  (2.7) 

219  (3.6)1 

57  (5.0) 

220  (13) 

ConrectK^uT 

19  (4.4) 

234  (3.0)1 

16(31) 

191    (4.1)1 

0  (0.0) 

„  (".) 

65(5.1) 

229  (U) 

Delaware' 
nsL  Coiumtiia 

19(0.1) 
26(0.2) 

213  (3.5) 

8(0.2) 
60(0.2) 

2W  (3.61 

.r-isrTtits 

23(0.2) 
0  (0.0) 

215  (1.0) 

58(0.2) 
19  (0.2) 

215  (1.0) 
191   (2.0) 

Ftahda 

16(3.1) 

226  (2.7)1 

21  (3.6) 

189  (3.6) 

4(1.6) 

215  (4.6)1 

59  (45) 

212  (1J) 

Georgia 

11  (3.S) 

233  (4.2)1 

12  (3.5) 

190  (3.9)1 

12(3.8) 

214    (3.4)1 

65  (6.0) 

214  (1.8) 

H«inll 

12  (3.6) 

223  (3.1)1 

9(1.8) 

180  (6.4) 

5(2.1) 

202  (3.9)1 

74  (4.4) 

206  {22) 

lOano 

10  (2.7) 

232  (2.7)1 

1  (0.9) 

"*  (•") 

33  (4.9) 

218   (1.9) 

56  (5.4) 

221   (1.4) 

Indiana 

8  (2.7) 

240  (3.2)1 

10  (2.9) 

205  (35)1 

15  (3.3) 

225  (3.1)1 

67  (5.0) 

223  (15) 

kwa 

7  (3.0) 

241   (3.2)1 

6  (2.6) 

217  (4.9)1 

39(35) 

227  (1.7) 

48  (4.6) 

228  (15) 

Kentucky 

6  (2.7) 

238  (4.1)1 

11  (2.8) 

201   (3.9)1 

23  (3.9) 

214  (25) 

61  (4.4) 

213  (1.6) 

Louisiana 

5(2.2) 

227  (6.1)1 

18  (2.6) 

187  (3.7) 

10(2.4) 

208  (45)1 

67  (3.8) 

207  (1.4) 

Maine' 

2(1J| 

•"  ('") 

2(1.1) 

™  (...) 

23  (5.3) 

227  (2.7)1 

73  (5J) 

229  (1.4) 

Maryland 

20  (3.9) 

224  (4.3)1 

15  (3.8) 

185  (7.6)1 

5  (2.0) 

211   (4.0)1 

60(5.1) 

214  (2.0) 

Massacnusetts 

17  (3.4) 

237  (2.2)1 

14  (2.6) 

202  (2.6) 

2(1.0) 

"'  ("') 

67  (4J) 

231   (15) 

Mlchlflan 

10  (3.0) 

240  (4J)i 

14  (3.7) 

193  (45)1 

11  (3.6) 

225  (3.2)1 

65(5.2) 

221   (1.6) 

MInnesoU 

13  (3.8) 

228  (3.0)1 

3  (2.0) 

•"  (— ) 

27  (4.0) 

219  (2.3) 

S8(5J3) 

222  (2.0) 

Mississippi 

1(1.2) 

™  (™) 

5(1.8) 

189  (5.2)1 

11  (2  J) 

206  (4.7)1 

82  (3.2) 

199  (1.6) 

MIssoun 

9  (3.0) 

238  (4.8)1 

10  (2.9) 

191   (5.4)1 

27  (4.0) 

225  (1.8) 

54  (5J) 

223  (1.6) 

Nebraska' 

8  (2.6) 

236  (3.2)1 

6  (1.6) 

206  (2.4)1 

27  (3.6) 

226  (1.9) 

59  (4.7) 

220  (1.7) 

New  Hampshire' 

8(3.5) 

235  (3.2)1 

1(1.2) 

•"  (— ) 

5(2.2) 

231   (3.1)1 

85(4.1) 

230  (1.6) 

New  Jersey' 

30  (4.3) 

238  (2.4) 

17  (3.2) 

195  (3.1)1 

0  (0.0) 

•"  (•") 

53  (4.9) 

227  (2.2) 

New  Menco 

6  (3.0) 

234  (4.3)1 

9  (3.0) 

203  (53)1 

3(15) 

203  (7.1)1 

81  (4.6) 

212  (15) 

New  York' 

15  (3.4) 

231   (2.7)1 

23  (3.7) 

193  (4  3) 

3(1.6) 

222  (35)1 

60  (4.6) 

222  (3.0) 

North  Carolina 

5(1.7) 

232  (4.9)1 

4  (2.0) 

204  (3.2)1 

21  (4.2) 

210  (25)1 

70  (4.9) 

212  (1.6) 

Norm  Dakota 

10  (3.2) 

234  (35)1 

2(1.6) 

***  ("') 

40  (3.8) 

226  (2J) 

48  (4.6) 

226  (15) 

Ohio 

10(2.7) 

236  (3,6)1 

17  (2.6) 

198  (3.1) 

17  (3.9) 

220  (3.0)1 

56  (5.1) 

222  (2.1) 

Oklahoma 

9(3.1) 

231   (3.1)1 

11  (3.0) 

213  (4.9)1 

20  (3.7) 

223  (2.6) 

60  (4.4) 

223  (15) 

Pennsylvania 

14(4.5) 

232  (4.0)1 

17  (3.2) 

195  (4.7) 

15(4.1) 

229  (2.3)1 

54  (5.6) 

226  (15) 

RhoOe  Island 

12  (4.0) 

236  (3.7)1 

24  (4.8) 

191   (4.6)1 

0  (0.0) 

•"  (•") 

63  (5.6) 

224  (15) 

South  Carolina 

7(2.5) 

230  (5.9)1 

6(1.5) 

192  (35)1 

13  (3.0) 

201   (3.4)1 

74  (4.0) 

212  (1.6) 

Tennessee 

6  (2.8) 

235  (4.3)1 

13  (35) 

192  (45)1 

10  (2.7) 

210  (3.2)1 

71  (4.6) 

215  (1.6) 

Texas 

10  (2.9) 

245  (3.0)1 

21  (5.1) 

205  (4.2)1 

11  (3.3) 

215  (8.6)1 

57  (5.7) 

212  (2.0) 

Utah 

19  (3.7) 

230  (2.7) 

4  (1.8) 

200(10.6)1 

7  (2.7) 

220  (3.2)1 

70  (4.4) 

221   (1.2) 

Virginia 

12(3.1) 

243  (3.9)1 

14  (3.1) 

206  (35)1 

14  (3.0) 

220  (3.4)1 

59  (4.8) 

220  (2.3) 

west  Virginia 

1  (1.2) 

—  (™) 

e  (2.4) 

212  (5.1)1 

16  (3.7) 

218  (2.4)1 

75  (4.7) 

217  (1.7) 

Wisconsin 

9  (2.7) 

236  (3.3)1 

6  (2.1) 

208  (6.3)1 

26  (5.2) 

226  (2.4) 

60(5.4) 

226  (1.4) 

Wyoming 

6  (2.0) 

235  (4.4)1 

4(1.7) 

209  (3.9)1 

22  (3.3) 

229  (1.6) 

68  (4i) 

223  (1.6) 

TERRITORY 

Guam 

0  (0.0) 

*"  (~) 

0  (0.0) 

~  C") 

23(0.2) 

179  (2i) 

77(0.2) 

187  (1.8) 

*Dkl  not  satisfy  one  or  more  of  the  gukklines  for  school  sample  participation  rates  (see  Appendix  B  for  details). 

The  standard  enors  of  the  estimated  percentages  and  proftdenaes  appear  in  parentheses.  It  can  be  said  with  95  percent  certainty  that  for  each 
population  of  interest,  the  value  for  the  whole  populauon  u  withm  plus  or  minus,  two  standard  errors  of  the  estimate  for  the  sample.  In  comparing 
two  estimates,  one  must  use  the  standard  error  of  the  difference  (see  Appendu  for  details).  Percentages  may  not  total  100  percent  due  to  rounding 
error.  When  the  proportion  of  studenu  is  other  0  percent  or  100  percent,  the  standard  error  is  inestimable.  However,  percentages  W.5  percent  and 
greater  were  rounoeo  to  100  percent  and  percentages  0.5  percent  and  less  were  rounded  to  0  per cenL*"S ample  size  insuffioent  to  permit  reliable 
estimate.  There  were  fewer  than  62  students.  'Interpret  with  caution  -  the  nature  of  the  sample  does  not  allow  accurate  detcrrmnation  of  the 
variability  of  this  estimated  statistic 

SOURCE:  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP).  1992  Reading  Assessnient 
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ATTACHMENT  3 


NOTE  BY  PARENTS  UNITED  ON  DCPS  DROPOUT  RATES 


Based  on  the  last  published  annual  dropout  data  (from  SY  1991-92),  DCPS  projects  the 
dropout  rate  for  students  rate  for  students  entering  grade  9  at  35.92%. 

When  that  rate  is  calculated  by  the  same  methodology  for  students  entering  grade  7  the 
dropout  rate  is  40.90%. 


If  one  uses  data  from  all  three  years  available  (SY  1989-90  through  SY  1991-92),  the 
dropout  rate  for  students  entering  grade  9  is  38.31%. 

For  students  entering  grade  7  the  dropout  rate  is  44.26%. 


i 
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E»FtOOrE:CTEn>      4— ■STEA.R.      DFl.OE>OU1'      RA-TE 
FOR      D-G.        I>UB1L.IC       SCHOOI^S 


{  1  -  [  (1-W)  (1-X)  (1-Y)  (1-Z)  ]  }.X  100 

(SY  1991-92) 
W  =  Annual  dropout  rate   for  grade  09    (8.62%) 
X  =  Annual  dropout  rate  for  grade  10  (12.24%) 
Y  =  Annual  dropout  rate   for  grade   11    (11.59%) 
Z   =  Annual  dropout  rate   for  grade   12    (9.62%) 


Prolected  Dropout  Rate  by  SY  94-95  for  SY  91-92  9th  Grade  Cohort 

{  1  -  [  (1-.0862)  (1-.1224)  (1-.1159)  (1-.0962)  ]  }  X  100 

{  1  -  [  (.9138)  (.8776)  (.8441)  (.9038)  ]  }  X  100 

{  1  -  .6407  }  X  100  =  35  -  92% 


WOTE:     roisula  adopted  (ra>  Um  0.8.  Departasot  of  aducctioo.  Rational  Csotar  of  Educational  Statlatlca 
(«yntb«tlc  cohort  ratsa  co^mtatlon) .     roraola  aaauBsa  tbati    (a)  grad«  leval  dxopoat  rata*  will 
reaaln  conatant  ovar  tha  4-yttar  period}  and  (b)  dropouta  will  not  return  to  acbool 
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ATTACHMENT  4 
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ATTACHMENT  5 


Facilities  Assessment 


of  the  Condition  of  District  of  Columbia  Public  School  Buildings 


District- Wide  Summary 


Office  of  Business  and  Administration  Services 

Richard  A.  Winston 

Deputy  Superintendent 

Division  of  Facilities  Management 

Wmiam  H.  McAfee  m 

Director 

3DI/AEPA 

3D/InteranationaI/AEPA  Architects  and  Engineen 

Consnitants 

September  1992 
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Diitria  mfCtlumiU  /"tMic  ScJ>—Im 

FaciUties  Assessment  \  Diar'ui-wide  Summary  Report 


U  Cost  of  Correcting 
Deficiencies 


^ 


The  total  cost  of  correcting  deficiencies  throughout  the  D.C. 
Public  Schools  system  will  be  affected  by  the  implementation 
strategy  as  indirect  costs  vary.  Indirect  costs  include: 

•  contingency  allowance; 

•  construction  contraaor  mark-up; 

•  A-E  design  services;  and 

•  project  management. 

These  costs  are  described  in  more  detail  in  Section  2.1. 

Depending  on  the  implementation  strategy,  we  estimate  the 
foUowug  costs  for  correcting  deficiencies  throughout  the  system: 


low  indirect  costs 

$521,561,898 

average  indirect  costs 

$583,900,993 

high  indirect  costs 

$649,864,511 

We  recommend  using  the  average  indirect  costs  for  budgeting. 

Database  cost  reports 

We  have  provided  D.C.  Public  Schools  with  the  computer  tools 
needed  to  sort  and  retrieve  deficiency  and  cost  data  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  computer  diskeaes  for  the  deficienc>-  database  include 
the  database  program,  dBASE  m+,  a  report  writer  facilit>', 
several  pre-formatted  reports,  and  a  highly  flexible  coding 
structure  for  developing  additional  reports. 

District-Wide  Cost  Summary  by  Budget  Category.  We  have 
-  included  on  the  following  page  a  District-Wide  Cost  Summary  by 
Budget  Category.  This  summary  shows  the  cost  per  year  over 
the  next  five  years  to  correa  deficiencies  at  all  189  schools.  We 
itemized  costs  into  the  10  budget  categories  provided  by  D.C. 
Public  Schools.         ■ 

We  have  included  both  a  capital  cost  and  a  maintenance  cost  in 
some  ofthe  budget  categories.  We  have  assumed  that  D.C. 
Public  Schools  staff  will  perform  maintenance  work.  Our  figures 
for  maintenance  are  direa  costs  only— we  did  not  apply  indirect 
costs.  We  did  not  apply  average  indirea  costs  to  all  capital  cost 
estimates. 

Other  database  reports.  We  have  included  three  additional 
computer  reports  in  section  4,  including  costs  for  correcting 
deficiencies  at  each  ofthe  189  schools. 
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FmeiLtia  Assasmat^  Hatna-  Wtd^  Siimmmfj  Report 


District- Wide  Cost  Summary  by  Budget  Categoty 


■^ 


Yearl 

Year  2 

Years 

Year  4 

Year  3 

Budget  Calegoricj 

(FY  93) 

(FY  94) 

(FY  95) 

(FY  96) 

(FY  97) 

Total 

Roof  RepMi/RepUcement 
t.  Capital 

10.025.757 
3.940  J 19 

9.162.146 
347.499 

7.466.561 
«nj60 

9.252,926 
110.149 

931J33 
333.760 

36,838,625 
S,619,0t7 

Boilo  Rcpait/Replacanail 
1.  CapiUl 

Z480.861 

49tlS< 

2,7M.t00 

1.107.919 

3.867.263 

10:7<2,999 

Window  Repair/ReptacenKBt 

a.  Capital 

b.  MiintrnaixT 

21.178.140 
241,427 

15.234.141 
439.2S7 

5.199.717 
0 

2.430.993 
0 

300.948 
0 

44,343,939 
680,714 

Exterior  Door  Restoruioo 
a.  Capital 

1.646,709 

935J62 

806.887 

46.093 

0 

3,43S,0S1 

□ecuical  System  Rcpair/Replaccmeat 
a.  Capital 

51.614,786 

41J70J83 

11.870.217 

6.399.290 

0 

in,4S4.678 

Room  Coavenioa/ModiCcatiae 

a.  Capital 

b.  MainteaaiKX 

28.688.176 
2.607.192 

17.314.633 
3J34.313 

13.465.105 
1.887,U8 

2.681.711 
149.936 

285.737 
0 

62,63S382 
9,979,481 

General  Improvements 
a  Capital 
b.  Maintenance 

60.28Z435 
6.878.887 

45,269.236 
8.912.366 

20.546,935 
1.415,601 

4.072.033 
2.093.423 

4,092,819 
382>«5 

lJ4aS3,4$8 
19,6«2,n4 

fJC  System  Repair/Replacesxat 
a  Capital 

5.637.038 

3,074J72 

1.908.149 

2J56.394 

2.063.009 

14.938,962 

Code/Life  Safety  Compliance 
a  Capital 

78.947.035 
38.437,560 

3.342,043 
0 

7.686.048 
0 

68.758 
0 

584  J47 
0 

(^.828J33 

Handicap  ModiScatian 
a  Capital 

38.4J7460 

ToUI  f   312,626,322    /*    151,634,30         7S,929,21«  30,869,637  12,841,463  583,900,993 

Note:  All  costs  shown  in  this  ubie  are  based  on  Average  Indirect  Cosa. 
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Fadtitiei  Assessment  |  DLstrUi-wule  Summary  Report 

The  uble  below  illusuates  the  factors  applied  to  each  of  the 
indirect  cosu. 


Low 

Average 

High 

Indirect  Cost  Category 

indirect 

indirect 

indirect 

cost 

cost 

cost 

Cooiingency  allowance 

15% 

15% 

15% 

Coostruction  contractor 

15% 

25% 

.35% 

mark-up 

A-E  design  services 

8% 

10% 

12% 

Project  management  services 

4% 

6% 

8% 

Total  Indirect  Cost  to  be 

added  to  Direct  Cost 

42% 

56% 

70% 

2.2  Implementation  Plan 


We  developed  a  rating  system  for  assigning  deficiency  correction 
priorities.  This  system  is  the  basis  for  our  recommended 
implementation  plan. 


Assigning  priorities  to  deficiency  corrections 

We  assigned  to  each  deficiency  identified  at  a  school  a  priority  of 
one  through  five,  based  on  severity.  These  numbers  correspond  to 
the  recommended  year  in  which  the  repair  should  be  made.  A 
deficiency  involving  a  code  or  safety  issue  is  assigned  priority 
ooe.  This  means  the  deficiency  should  be  corrected  in  the  first 
year.  Less  critical  deficiencies  are  assigned  to  years  two  through 
five. 

All  deficiency  line  items  in  the  database  include  associated  repair 
costs  and  a  recommended  year  (Year  1-5)  in  which  the  deficiency 
should  be  corrected.    Assignment  of  years  has  been  based  on 
specific  criteria  applied  throughout  the  facilities  assessment 
These  criteria  are  defined  below. 


Year  1  -  Code  Violations  and  Hazardous  Conditions: 

including  all  observed  code  violations  and  any  other  deficiencies 
thai  represent  a  hazard  to  building  occupants. 
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ATTACHMENT   6 


District  of  Columbia 
1994  PROPOSED  BOND  RESOLUTION 


Total  $$  to  be  raised  for  capital  spending:   $250  million 

Total  $$  allocated  for  Public  Schools  capital  spending:   $25  million 

Other  projects  include: 

$S  (thousands')  Agency/Project 


$30,648.0  Department  of  Corrections   for  example 

$3,021.0  Heating  Plant:   rephcc  heating  plant  at  Occoquan  (CHPOO) 

$2,464.0  Master  Plan  Phase  I:   design  replacement  facilities  and  renovate  existing 

facilities  to  comply  with  population  requirements  (CMPOO) 

$2,022.0  Youth  Facility  Renovation  (CYROO) 

$1,974.0  Perimeter  Renovations:  Lorton/install  state-of-art  fence  with  reduction  in 

positions  dedicated  to  perimeter  security  (CPROO) 

$1,850.0  General  Improvements:  general  improvements  made  necessary  by  age  of 

physical  plant  (CEIOO) 

Department  of  Public  Works: 

$45,157.0  Various  street  and  road  improvement  projects  (Transportation  Facilities 

CA-CL) 

$1,008.0  Major  Equipment  Acquisition  for  Transportation  Facilities  (KA900) 

$4,112.0  Major  Equipment  Acquisition  for  Environmental  Facilities  (LA900) 

$3,209.0  DPW  Support  Facilities:     construction  of  buildings  for  relocation  of 

support  functions;  rehabilitation  of  service  facilities  (GDIOO) 

Department  of  Administrative  Services 

$6,555.0  Government  Center:    design  and  construct  a  300-400,00  sq.  ft.  office 

building  to  house  District  agencies  (N1400) 

$2,500.0  Office  Building  Renovation  (N1200) 
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Department  of  Human  Services 


$1,050.0  General  Renovations:     upgrade  and  maintain  human  services  facilities 

(HBIOO) 


Office  of  Financial  Management 

$2,000.0  Upgrade  SHARE  Center:    purchase  hardware  and  software  to  upgrade 

computer  facility  (BF400) 


Office  on  Aging 

$1,422  Renovate  WCAS:  complete  renovation  of  the  kitchen  at  the  Washington 

Center  for  Aging  Services  (AO300) 


Sources:  General  Obligation  Bond  Issuance  1994  Authorization  Resolution  of  1994,  PR  10- 
530;  District  of  Columbia  Capital  Budgets,  FY  1993,  FY  1994. 
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Detail  (as  available) 

Dq)artment  of  Corrections 

Heating  Plant:   Replace  heating  plant  at  Occoquan 


Master  Plan  Phase  I:   Design  replacement  facilities  and  renovate  existing 
facilities  to  comply  with  population  requirements 


Youth  Facility  Renovation 

Perimeter  Renovations:   Lorton/Aim  is  to  enhance  security  by  installing  state- 
of-the-art  fencing,  thereby  permitting  a  reduction  in  positions  dedicated  to 
perimeter  security. 

Completely  remove  existing  inner  perimeter  fencing 

Treat  area  b/w  inner  and  outer  fence  to  prohibit  vegetational  growth 

Facilitate  land  excavation  in  areas  that  hinder  installation  of 
fencing  and  the  required  distance  (20  ft.)  b/w  iimer  and  outer  fences 

Install  concrete  foundation  beam  for  inner  fence  with  extending  pad 

Install  curved  iimer  perimeter  fencing  and  arm  with  instrusion  alarm  systems 

Arm  affected  sally  ports  and  gates  with  microwave  systems  that  can  be 
protected  by  intrusion  alarms 

Resurface  affected  road  surfaces  to  facilitate  augmentary  perimeter 
mobile  parols 

General  Improvements:   Project  will  enable  department  to  respond  to  emergencies 
whoi  they  arise.   The  department  will  make  general  improvements  made  necessary 
by  the  age  of  the  physical  plant  and  conditions  which  either  contribute  to 
emergencies  or  are  the  result  of  crisis. 

Repair  and  replace  roofs 

Upgrade  plumbing  and  lighting 
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Replace  windows  and  doors 

Resurface  roads 

Upgrade  security  systems 

Repair  and  replace  towers  and  fences 

Upgrade  communications  systems 

Replace  boilers 

Upgrade  mechanical  and  electrical  distribution 

Upgrade  water  storage,  distribution  and  treatment  systems 

Install  vents,  ducts,  and  insulation 

Provide  heating,  ventilation,  and  air  conditioning 

Provide  additional  storage  capacity 

Renovate  facilities  in  response  to  changing  needs  for  residential, 
staff,  and  program  space 

Respond  to  emergencies 

Address  health  and  safety  code  compliance  needs 

Respond  to  stipulations  of  court  orders  and  civil  action  settlement  agreement 

Department  of  Public  Works: 
Transportation  Facilities 

Street  and  roadway  improvements:    codes  CA  through  CK  excluding  roadside  improvements, 
traffic  operation  improvements,  public  space  improvements 


Major  Equipment  Acquisition:    Enable  department  to  secure  major  durable 
equipment  items  that  have  long  lead  times  between  placement  of  an  order 
and  delivery  and  installation  of  item.   Expected  to  have  beneficial  impact 
on  operating  budget  by  eliminating  the  need  for  expedited  processing  of 
long  lead  time  equipment  orders  since  expediting  tends  to  disrupt  regular 
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work  flow,  making  entire  procurement  process  less  efficient. 

Acquisition  of  maintenance  dump  trucks,  loaders,  and  air  compressors 
Acquisition  of  maintenance  tunnel  washers  and  air  compressors 
Acquisition  of  tree  maintenance  skyworkers  and  dump  trucks 
Acquisition  of  street  and  alley  sweepers,  packers,  and  flushers 
Acquisition  of  hydraulic  cranes  and  forklifts 

Environmental  Facilities 

Major  Equipment  Acquisition:   Purchase  major  durable  equipment  items 

Governmental  Facilities 

DPW  Support  Facilities:   Will  allow  DPW  to  relocate  essential  support  functions 

from  previously  established  sites  and  rehabilitate  service  facilities. 

Existing  facilities  no  longer  meet  the  needs  of  the  agency  due  to  age,  lack  of 

space,  or  changes  in  District  or  federal  regulations.   This  project  assures 

that  the  department  continues  to  provide  for  its  facility  needs  through  relocation 

or  correction  of  building  deficiencies. 

Clearance  and  grading 

Utility  installation 

Paving  and  drainage  improvements 

Construction  of  covered  storage  areas 

Construction  of  buildings  for  workshops  and  offices 

Other  site  and  building  improvements  as  required 

Administrative  Services 

Government  Center:   design  and  construct  a  30(M00,000  sq.  ft.  office 
building  to  house  District  agencies 
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Office  Building  Renovation 

Department  of  Human  Services 

General  Renovations:    upgrade  and  maintain  human  services  facilities 

Office  of  Financial  Management 

Upgrade  SHARE  Center:    Will  permit  OFM  to  purchase  hardware  and  software 
requirements  needed  to  upgrade  the  SHARE  computer  facility 

Office  on  Aging 

Renovate  WCAS:   Complete  renovation  of  the  kitchen  at  the  Washington  Center 
for  Aging  Services 
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SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CIVIL  DIVISION 


PARENTS  UNITED  FOR  THE        •  * 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  * 

SCHOOLS,  et  al.,  * 


* 

*  Civil  Action  No.  92-3478 

*  Calendar  6 

*  Judge  Christian 


Plaintiffs, 

V. 

MAYOR  SHARON  PRATT  KELLY,  et  al., 

* 

Defendants.  * 

FINDINGS  OF  FACTS.  CONCLUSIONS  OF  LAW 
AND  ORDER 

This  matter  came  before  the  Court  for  a  bench  trial  on  May  2,  1994.  This  action 
concerns  the  fire  safety  conditions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools.  Plaintiffs 
filed  a  complaint  against  the  named  defendants  on  March  3,  1992,  alleging  that  the 
defendants  have  failed  to  adequately  inspect  for  and  remedy  violations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Prevention  Code  [hereinafter  Fire  Code]  and  other  safety  hazards  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  plaintiffs  named  in  the  original  complaint  were:  Parents  United  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Schools;  Delabian  M.  Rice-Thurston,  mdividually  and  as  next  friend 
on  behalf  of  David  Thurston  and  Edward  Thurston,  infants,  Bemice  Smoot,  individually 
and  as  next  friend  on  behalf  of  Janice  Smoot,  infant;  and  Robert  Handloff,  individually 
and  as  next  friend  on  behalf  of  Zachary  Handloff,  infant.'  Plaintiffs  were  represented  by 


'On  April  20,  1994,  the  Court  permitted  Plaintiffs  to  amend  the  complaint  to  substittite 
plaintiffs  John  and  Mary  Pfeiffer  and  John  Peiffer,  Jr.  for  Bemice  and  Janice  Smoot.  Ms. 
Smoot  has  moved  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Alfred  Mamlet,  Jay  H.  Reiziss,  John  M.  Yetter,  and  John  S.  Cullina  of  the  law  firm  of 
Steptoe  and  Johnson. 

The  defendants  named  in  the  original  complaint  are  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  following  officials  in  their  official  capacity:  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly,  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Rayfield  Alfred,  Fire  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department. 
Mr.  Rayfield  was  Fire  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  at  the  time  this 
action  was  instituted.  Mr.  Otis  Latin  is  the  current  Fire  Chief  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Latin 
has  been  substituted  as  a  defendant  in  this  action.^  The  defendants  were  represented  by 
Brenda  Ellison  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Corporation  Counsel's  Office. 

In  the  instant  matter,  the  Court  listened  to  six  (6)  days  of  testimony;  coiKlucted 
unannounced  site  visits  to  three  (3)  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  during  regular 
school  hours,  reviewed  ten  (10)  volumes  of  documentary  evidence  consisting  of  plaintiffs 
exhibits  1  through  32.'  The  defendants  did  not  move  any  exhibits  into  evidence; 
however,  defendants  did  submit  two  documents  for  the  Court's  Review.  Said  documents 
were  a  section  of  the  Building  Officials  &  Code  Administrators  National  Fire  Prevention 
Code  and  the  Fire  Prevention  Division  of  Corporation  Counsel's  Procedures  for  Papering 
Agency  Cases.  The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Court  included  Ms.  Delabian  Rice- 


^The  Court's  Order  of  April  20,  1994,  permitted  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Latin  as  a 
named  defendant  in  the  complaint. 

'Counsel  for  both  sides  were  present  for  the  site  visits  to  Anacostia  Senior  High 
School,  Eliot  Jr.  High  School,  and  Lafayette  Elementary  School.  All  three  site  visits  were 
conducted  during  regular  school  hours.  Likewise,  the  Fire  Department  inspections 
referenced  in  this  Order  were  conducted  during  regular  school  hours,  i.e.  the  children 
were  present  in  the  schools  at  the  time  of  all  inspections. 
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Thurston,  Deputy  Fire  Chief  Joseph  A.  Quander,  Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  Ms.  Heady 
Torres,  Mr.  David  Nestleroth,  Sergeant  James  E.  Brown,  and  Mr.  William  H.  McAfee. 
The  Court  listened  carefully  to  the  testimony  of  each  witness.  The  Court  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  the  demeanor  and  assess  the  credibility  of  each  witness.  The 
Court,  after  careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of  all  the  foregoing,  makes  the  following: 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

1.  Ms.  Delabian  Rice-Thurston  is  the  mother  of  two  youngsters  who  attend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools. 

2.  Ms.  Rice-Thurston  is  a  member  of  and  the  Executive  Director  for  Parents 
United  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools.  Parents  United  is  a  non  profit 
research  and  advocacy  organization  aimed  at  promoting  improvements  in  the  schools.  Ms. 
Rice-Thurston  became  involved  in  Parents  United  in  1984  because  she  believed  the  District 
of  Colimibia  Pubic  Schools  were  in  terrible  physical  condition. 

3.  Ms.  Rice-Thurston's  fifteen  year  old  son  David  attends  Wilson  Senior  High 
School  and  her  eleven  year  old  son  Edward  attends  Lafayette  Elementary  School. 
According  to  an  undated  fire  department  inspection  report,  Wilson  Senior  High  School  had 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  (157)  fu-e  code  violations.  Lafayette  Elementary  School  was 
inspected  by  the  fire  department  on  April  27,  1992,  and  was  cited  for  sixty-seven  (67)  fire 
code  violations. 

4.  Ms.  Rice-Thurston  and  members  of  Parents  United  are  deeply  concerned  for 
the  safety  of  children  attending  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools. 

5 .  There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  (189)  District  of  Columbia  Public  School 
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buildings.  One  Hundred  and  sixty-four  (164)  buildings  are  currently  in  use  for  classroom 
instruction.  The  remaining  buildings  are  either  closed  or  are  being  used  to  house 
administrative  offices. 

6.  The  Honorable  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  is  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and, 
as  such,  has  jurisdiction  of  and  control  of  all  District  of  Columbia  Public  School  buildings. 

7.  The  current  Fire  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  is  Mr.  Otis 
Latin.  The  inspection  of  District  of  Colimibia  Public  Schools  is  a  mandated  responsibility 
of  the  Fire  Chief.  One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  Fire  Chief  is  to  inspect  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  on  an  annual  basis  and  to  make  a  prompt  reinspection 
if  Fire  Code  violations  are  cited  in  order  to  ensure  prompt  abatement. 

8.  In  1989  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  failed  to  inspect  seventy-four 
(74)  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  for  Fire  Code  compliance.  Those  schools 
included  Beers  Elementary  School,  Bowen  Elementary  School,  Burdick  Vocational  Center, 
Dunbar  Senior  High  School,  Eliot  Junior  High  School,  Ferebee-Hope  Community  School, 
Fort  Lincoln  Elementary  School,  Garnet-Patterson  Junior  High  School,  Hardy  Elementary 
School,  Hendley  Elementary  School,  Johnson  Junior  High  School,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Elementary  School,  Lenox,  Elementary  School,  Malcolm  X  Elementary  School, 
Montgomery  Elementary  School,  Phelps  High  Career  Development  Center,  Reed 
Elementary  School,  Roper  Junior  High  School,  Shadd  Elementary  School,  Smothers 
Elementary  School,  Takoma  Elementary  School,  Walker  Jones  Elementary  School, 
Wheatley  Elementary  School,  J.O.  Wilson  Elementary  School,  Bell  Career  Development 
Center,  Brightwood  Elementary  School,  Burrville  Elementary  School,  Davis  Elementary 
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School,  Eastern  Senior  High  School,  Ellington  School  of  the  Arts,  Fillmore  Art  Center, 
Gage-Eckington  Elementary  School,  Gordon  Junior  High  School,  Harris  Elementary 
School,  Houston  Elementary  School,  Keene  Elementary  School,  Lafayette  Elementary 
School,  McGogney,  Nalle  Elementary  School,  Prospect  Learning  Center,  Richardson 
Elementary  School,  Ross  Elementary  School,  Shaed  Elementary  School,  Sousa  Junior  High 
School,  Terrell  Elementary  School,  M.M.  Washington  Career  Development  Center, 
Whittier  Elementary  School,  Browne  Junior  High  School,  Clark  Elementary  School, 
Draper  Elementary  School,  Eaton  Elementary  School,  Evans  Junior  High  School,  Fletcher 
Johnson  Elementary  School,  Garfield  Elementary  School,  Green  Elementary  School, 
Hearst  Elementary  School,  Janney  Elementary  School,  Kenilworth  Elementary  School, 
Mamie  D.  Lee  Elementary  School,  MacFarland  Junior  High  School,  Meyers  Elementary 
School,  Park  View  Elementary  School,  Raymond  Elementary  School,  Roosevelt  Senior 
High  School,  Rudolph  Elementary  School,  Sharpe  Health  School,  Taft  Junior  High  School, 
Van  Ness  Elementary  School,  West  Elementary  School,  and  Wilkinson  Elementary  School. 
9.  In  1990  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  failed  to  inspect  fifty-seven 
(57)  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  for  Fire  Code  compliance.  Those  schools 
included:  Adams  Elementary  School,  Bancroft  Elementary  School,  Banneker  Senior  High 
School,  Barnard  Elementary  School,  Bell  Career  Development  Center,  Brightwood 
Elementary  School,  Brookland  Elementary  School,  Clark  Elementary  School,  Coolidge 
Senior  High  School,  D.C.  Street  Academy,  Deal  Junior  High  School,  Douglas  Junior  High 
School,  Ellington  School  of  the  Arts,  Evans  Junior  High  School,  Ferebee-Hope 
Community  School,  Filmore  Arts  Center,  Fletcher-Johnson  Elementary  School,  Fort 
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Lincoln  Elementary  School,  Francis  Junior  High  School,  Friendship  Educational  Center, 
Gage-Eckington  Elementary  School,  Garrison  Elementary  School,  Hardy  Elementary 
School,  Harrison  Elementary  School,  Hearst  Elementary  School,  Johnson  Junior  High 
School,  Kimball  Elementary  School,  Langdon  Elementary  School,  Mamie  D.  Lee 
Elementary  School,  Lennox  Elementary  School,  Lincoln  Junior  High  School,  MacFarland 
Junior  High  School,  Meyer  Elementary  School,  Nalle  Elementary  School,  Paul  Junior 
High  School,  Petworth  Elementary  School,  Powell  Elementary  School,  Prospect  Learning 
Center,  Randle  Highlands  Elementary  School,  Raymond  Elementary  School,  Reed 
Elementary  School,  Roosevelt  Senior  High  School,  Rudolph  Elementary  School,  Shadd 
Elementary  School,  Shepherd  Elementary  School,  Smothers  Elementary  School,  Stoddert 
Elementary  School,  Takoma  Elementary  School,  Terrell  Junior  High  School,  Thompson 
Elementary  School,  Truesdeall  Elementary  School,  Van  Ness  Elementary  School,  Walker- 
Jones  Elementary  School,  West  Elementary  School,  Whittier  Elementary  School,  Wilson 
Senior  High  School,  and  Winston  Educational  Center. 

10.  In  1991  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  failed  to  inspect  fifty-two 
(52)  District  of  Colimibia  Public  Schools  for  Fire  Code  compliance.  Those  schools 
included:  Ballou  Senior  High  School,  Barnard  Elementary  School,  Benning  Elementary 
School,  Bimey  Elementary  School,  Cardozo  Senior  High  School,  Clark  Elementary 
School,  Coolidge  Senior  High  School,  Deal  Junior  High  School,  Dunbar  Senior  High 
School,  Eastern  Senior  High  School,  Ellington  School  of  the  Arts,  Ferebee  Hope 
Community  School,  Fihnore  Art  Center,  Fletcher-Johnson  Junior  High  School,  Fort 
Lincoln  Elementary  School,  Friendship  Elementary  School,  Garnet-Patterson  Junior  High 
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School,  Garrison  Elementary  School,  Hardy  Elementary  School,  Hart  Junior  High  School, 
Hearst  Elementary  School,  Hendley  Elementary  School,  Hyde  Elementary  School,  Janney 
Elementary  School,  Key  Elementary  School,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Elementary  School, 
Kramer  Junior  High  School,  Lafayette  Elementary  School,  Langdon  Elementary  School, 
LaSalle  Elementary  School,  Mamie  D.  Lee  Elementary  School,  Maim  Elementary  School, 
Kelly  Miller  Junior  High  School,  Orr  Elementary  School,  Oyster  Elementary  School, 
Payne  Elementary  School,  Petworth  Elementary  School,  Powell  Elementary  School, 
Prospect  Learning  Center,  Raymond  Elementary  School,  Richardson  Elementary  School, 
Roosevelt  Senior  High  School,  Rudolph  Elementary  School,  School  Without  Walls,  Sousa 
Jimior  High  School,  Stoddert  Elementary  School,  Takoma  Elementary  School,  Terrell 
Junior  High  School,  Tyler  Elementary  School,  Van  Ness  Elementary  School,  Watkins 
Elementary  School  and  Wilson  Senior  High  School. 

Paragraphs  1 1  through  168  address  the  Court's  findings  of  fact  as  they  relate  to  the 
most  recent  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Inspection  Reports  for  each  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  schools  comprising  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  School  System.  The  schools 
are  addressed  in  alphabetical  order.  The  Court  has  not  listed  every  single  violation  in  each 
individual  school  but  has  instead  summarized  the  major  violations  in  each  school.  Where 
applicable,  the  court  has  described  any  subsequent  measures  taken  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  remedy  the  cited  violations.  Also,  where  applicable,  the  Court  has  described 
any  subsequent  measures  taken  by  the  Fire  Department  to  ensure  abatement  of  violations 
and  compliance  with  the  Fire  Code. 

1 1 .   Adams  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
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of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  July  18,  1991.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixteen  (16)  Fire 
Code  violations.  Said  violations  included  locked  and  blocked  exit  doors,  missing  glass 
from  fire  exit  doors,  missing  or  defective  hardware  on  fire  doors  and  non-existent 
evacuation  plans.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Fire  Department  reinspected  the  school 
to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

12.  Aiton  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  6,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-nine  (39) 
Fire  Code  violations.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors,  fire  doors  with  missing 
hardware,  exposed  electrical  wiring,  improper  use  of  extension  cords,  improper  storage 
of  combustibles  and  flammable  liquids,  and  failure  to  maintain  proper  records  of  fire 
drills.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Fire  Department  reinspected  the  school  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

13.  Amidon  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  8,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-four 
(24)  Fire  Code  violations.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors,  missing  fire 
extinguishers,  improper  storage  in  the  electrical  room,  broken  fire  safety  glass  and  missing 
ceiling  tile.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Fire  Department  reinspected  the  school  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

14.  Anacostia  Senior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  4,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for 
seventy-six  (76)  Fire  Code  violations.  Said  violations  included  improperiy  maintained  fire 
extinguishers,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  locked  and  blocked  exit  doors,  improper  storage 
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of  combustibles,  improper  storage  of  unknown  and  outdated  chemicals,  defective  fire 
doors,  locked  fire  doors,  missing  and  broken  hardware  on  fire  doors,  improper  use  of 
extension  cords,  exposed  wiring,  improper  storage  in  the  electrical  room,  missing  ceiling 
tiles,  missing  placards  on  fire  emergency  pull  alarm  stations  and  missing  exit  lights.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Fire  Department  reinspected  the  school  to  determine  whether  the 
violations  were  abated.  After  the  Court's  site  visit  to  Anacostia  Senior  High  School  on 
May  9,  1994,  the  Court  finds  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  1993  violations  remain 
unabated.  The  Court  observed  locked  and  blocked  exit  doors,  defective  and  broken 
hardware  on  fire  doors,  missing  ceiling  tiles,  improper  use  of  extension  cords,  exposed 
wiring,  improperly  maintained  fire  extinguishers,  improper  storage  of  combustible  items, 
blocked  doorways,  leaks,  and  standing  water  in  the  boiler  room.  Based  on  these 
observations,  the  Court  finds  that  the  vast  majority  of  rooms  and  areas  specified  in  the 
March  4,  1993  Fire  Department  report  remained  unchanged  on  March  9,  1994.  It  is  clear 
from  the  record  that  no  reinspection  was  performed  at  Anacostia  Senior  High  School  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department. 

15.  Armstrong  Adult  Education  Center  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  21,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
seventy-five  (75)  Fire  Code  violations.  Said  violations  included  painted  over  sprinkler 
heads,  improper  use  of  surge  protectors,  improperly  maintained  fire  extinguishers,  missing 
safety  glass  on  fire  doors,  defective  fire  doors,  missing  hardware  on  fire  doors,  unsecured 
gas  tank  of  carbon  dioxide  25%-75%,  improper  storage  of  combustibles,  blocked  exit 
doors,  breached  ceilings,  malfunctioning  exit  lights  and  improper  storage  in  the  electrical 
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room.   There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Fire  Department  reinspected  the  school  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

16.  Backus  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  1  (the  record  does  not  indicate  the  year).  The 
school  was  cited  for  eight  (8)  Fire  Code  violations.  Said  violations  included  an  out  of 
service  fire  alarm  system,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  blocked  and  locked  exit  doors, 
improper  storage  in  the  kitchen  area  and  storage  in  the  aisle  space  of  storage  rooms. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Fire  Department  reinspected  the  school  to  determine  whether 
the  violations  were  abated. 

17.  Ballou  Senior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  27,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  (152)  Fire  Code  violations.  Said  violations  included  out  of  line  doors, 
unmounted  fu-e  extinguishers,  improper  storage  in  several  rooms,  a  blocked  fire  door, 
missing  self  closing  devices  on  doors  in  several  rooms,  defective  fu^  exit  doors,  and  fire 
extinguishers  that  required  recharging.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

18.  Bancroft  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  13,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  seventy-two 
(72)  Fire  Code  violations.  Said  violations  included  defective  fu^  doors,  improper  storage 
of  combustibles,  missing  fire  doors,  children  sleeping  in  exit  egress,  and  improper  storage 
of  combustible,  cardboard  boxes,  papers,  etc.  in  the  electrical  meter  room.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the 
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violations  were  abated. 

19.  Barnard  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  19,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  twelve 
(12)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire  doors,  defective  fire 
doors  and  exposed  wiring  from  the  ceiling.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

20.  Beers  Elementary  Schools  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  February  25,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  nineteen 
(19)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire  doors,  fire  doors 
that  would  not  close  properly  and  auditorium  windows  listed  in  unsafe  condition.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

21.  Bell  Multi-Cultural  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  17,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-five 
(25)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improper  use  of  electrical  cords, 
out  of  order  exit  lights,  obstruction  of  fire  cabinets,  exposed  wires  in  storage  rooms,  and 
broken  safety  glass.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

22.  Beiming  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  13,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-three  (33) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors,  missing  ceiling 
tiles,  improper  storage,  doors  with  faulty  self  closing  devices,  and  fire  extinguishers  that 
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needed  recharging.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

23.  Bimey  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  January  22,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  forty  (40) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  classroom  doors  that  did  not  close 
properly,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  exit  lights  out  in  several  areas,  and  missing  fire 
doors.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

24.  Blow  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  25,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  eleven  (11) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  broken  safety  glass,  untidy  storage 
rooms,  and  furniture  in  the  hallway.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected 
by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

25.  Bowen  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  January  9,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixteen  (16) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  a  missing  fire  extinguishers,  a  table 
blocking  an  exit,  missing  ceiling  tiles  and  an  out  of  service  fire  alarm  system.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether 
the  violations  were  abated. 

26.  Brent  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  20,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twelve  (12) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  fire  doors  that  did  notclose  properly. 
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ill  kept  storage  rooms,  a  missing  kitchen  ensile  system  and  a  missing  fire  extinguishers  in 
the  Library.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department 
to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

27.  Brightwood  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  20  (the  record  does  not  indicate  the 
year).  The  school  was  cited  for  eleven  (11)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations 
included  absence  of  safety  glass  in  several  rooms,  immounted  fire  extinguishers  and 
storage  of  combustibles  and  flammables  near  the  boiler  rooms.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Code  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were 
abated. 

28.  Brown  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  14,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  seventy-four 
(74)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire  doors,  missing  fire 
extinguishers,  exit  lights  out,  combustible  materials  placed  in  the  storeroom,  missing  exit 
doors,  missing  fire  safety  glass,  missing  hardware  from  some  doors  and  locked  exit  doors 
in  the  gymnasiimi.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

29.  Bruce-Monroe  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  6,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty- 
five  (25)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass  from 
fire  doors,  broken  panels  in  fire  doors,  missing  fire  extinguisher  and  disconnected  self- 
closure  devices  from  exit  doors.   There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by 
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the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

30.  Bunker  Hill  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  2,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
fourteen  (14)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass 
from  several  rooms  and  a  missing  fire  door.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

31.  Burroughs  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  3,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
two  (2)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  consisted  of  missing  doors  in  room 
#9  and  in  the  health  suite.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the 
Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

32.  Burrville  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  14,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-seven 
(27)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire  extinguisher, 
improper  storage,  unmounted  fire  extinguisher,  fu^  doors  in  need  of  adjustment  and  ill 
kept  storage  rooms.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

33.  Cardozo  Senior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  24,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  one  hundred 
and  twelve  (1 12)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass 
in  fire  doors,  a  defective  ventilation  system  in  at  least  one  room,  inoperative  fire  doors, 
broken  self  closer  equipment  on  fire  doors,  non-functioning  exit  lights,  broken  panic 
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hardware,  a  missing  fusible  link  to  fire  door  in  boiler  room,  and  missing  portable  fire 
extinguisher  throughout  the  building.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

34.  Chamberlain  Career  Development  Center  received  its  most  recent  inspection 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  24,  1993.  The  school  was  cited 
for  twenty  (20)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  doors  with  improper 
closures,  computer  rooms  without  fire  extinguisher,  defective  panic  hardware  and  missing 
fire  placards.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department 
to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

35.  Clark  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  18,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  two  (2) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  consisted  of  a  missing  fire  extinguisher,  and 
a  fire  extinguisher  in  need  of  recharging.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

36.  Cook  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  Fire  Department  on  May  11,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  seventeen  (17) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire  doors,  defective  fire 
door  self-closure  devices,  and  a  fire  extinguisher  requiring  recharging.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the 
violations  were  abated. 

37.  Coolidge  Senior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  4,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty  nine 
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(29)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  at  least  seven  (7)  missing  fire 
extinguishers,  a  bathroom  being  used  as  a  classroom,  and  teachers  smoking  in  the 
building.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

38.  Cooke  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  26,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  fifty-two  (52) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  corridor  fire  doors, 
obstruction  of  exits,  inoperative  fire  doors,  improper  use  of  extension  cords, 
malfunctioning  exit  lights,  and  excess  paper  goods  being  stored  in  the  electrical  rooms. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

39.  Davis  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  12,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-eight 
(28)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  placards  missing  from  pull 
stations,  defective  fire  doors  in  nine  (9)  instances,  and  missing  fire  doors.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the 
violations  were  abated. 

40.  Deal  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  2,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  six  (6) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  a  defective  outlet,  defective  fire  door 
landings  and  use  of  improper  fire  extinguishers.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 
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41 .  Douglass  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  22,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  (123)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire 
safety  glass  from  doors,  missing  doors,  breach  in  wall  next  to  electrical  panel,  improper 
storage  of  combustibles,  rear  door  of  room  #209  blocked,  fire  extinguishers  needed 
recharging,  fire  door  missing  self  closing  device,  one  fire  exit  door  locked,  malfunctioning 
exit  lights,  improper  type  of  hood  and  duct  system,  defective  fire  exit  doors  and  defective 
fire  system  in  the  recreation  center.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected 
by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

42.  Draper  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  17,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  (131)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  doors, 
improper  storage,  improper  use  of  extension  cords,  missing  ceiling  tiles,  missing  safety 
glass  from  several  fire  doors,  fire  extinguishers  in  need  of  recharging,  all  fire 
extinguishers  in  the  cafeteria  were  in  need  of  replacement  and  the  generator  room  was  out 
of  service.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department 
to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

43.  Drew  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  30,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  seventy-six 
(76)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors,  improper 
storage  of  flammable  liquids,  malfunctioning  exit  light  in  assembly  hall,  fire  extinguishers 
in  need  of  recharging  and  improper  use  of  extension  cords  in  the  Kindergarten  area. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

44.  Eastern  Senior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  3,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  eleven  (11) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  doors  swinging  in  an  inward 
direction,  missing  fire  extinguishers  and  a  fire  door  in  need  of  hardware.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the 
violations  were  abated. 

45.  Eaton  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  18,  1991.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty- 
one  (21)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  malfunctioning  exit  lights, 
missing  cover  plates  on  furnaces,  improper  storage,  and  unmounted  siu-ge  protectors  in  the 
computer  room.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

46.  Eliot  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  6,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-five  (35) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire  extinguishers,  improper 
storage,  missing  hardware  on  stairwell  doors,  missing  fire  safety  glass,  and  fire  alarm 
system  #C26179  was  out  of  service.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected 
by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated.  The  Court,  with 
counsel  and  the  parties,  conducted  a  site  visit  to  Eliot  Junior  High  School  on  May  9,  1994. 
The  Court  observed  several  fire  code  violations  which  included  breached  ceilings  in  the 
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girls'  gym,  locked  fire  doors  outside  of  the  library,  improper  storage  of  combustibles  on 
the  stage,  water  leaks  in  the  boiler  room,  missing  hardware  on  fire  doors  to  the  cafeteria, 
rows  of  discharged  fire  extinguishers  stored  in  the  boiler  room  and  unlabeled  drums  of 
unknown  substances  in  the  boiler  room.  The  Court  also  observed  janitorial  staff  unlocking 
fire  doors  as  the  Court  toured  the  building. 

47.  The  Ellington  School  of  the  Arts  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  8,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixty- 
seven  (67)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  fire  doors  that  lacked  self 
closure  devices,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  locked  rear  exit  door,  right  front  entrance 
needed  replacing,  improper  storage  of  flammables,  propane  tables  in  boiler  room  and 
missing  fu-e  doors  in  the  cafeteria.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected 
by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

48.  Emery  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  10,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-nine 
(29)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  fire  doors  that  did  not  close 
properly,  ill  kept  storage  areas,  missing  stairwell  fu-e  door,  and  kitchen  hood  and  duct 
system  in  need  of  cleaning.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

49.  Evans  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  January  3,  1991.  The  school  was  cited  for  forty-nine 
(49)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  fu-e  doors  with  improper  closure 
devices,  fire  doors  with  broken  glass,  difficult  to  open  exit  doors,  bolt  locks  on  two 
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outside  exit  doors  (said  locks  could  not  be  removed),  non-functioning  test  switches  on  the 
school's  emergency  generator,  obstruction  of  stairwell  by  improper  storage  materials, 
unlisted  grease  filters  in  kitchen  exhaust  hood,  hole  in  the  floor  in  front  of  the  west  outside 
exit  door  from  the  cafeteria,  defective  panic  hardware,  unapproved  fire  evacuation 
program,  and  fire  alarm  system  is  out  of  service  because  of  damaged  pull  station  in  stair 
5  at  the  main  entrance.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

50.  Ferebee-Hope  Community  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  January  11,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for 
seventeen  (17)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  knobs  from 
all  school  fire  cabinets,  fire  extinguishers  in  need  of  service,  several  fu-e  doors  would  not 
close  properly  and  all  fire  extinguishers  on  the  first  floor  were  missing.  There  is  no 
documented  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

51.  Fillmore  Art  Center  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  11,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
sixteen  (16)  violations  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improper  storage,  taped 
sprinkler  head,  extension  cords  attached  to  sprinklers,  exposed  wires  in  wall  light  fixture 
in  the  engineers  office  and  a  fire  alarm  system  in  need  of  testing.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

52.  Fletcher-Johnson  Educational  Center  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
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District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  26,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  one 
hundred  thirty-one  (131)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire 
extinguishers,  broken  self  closer  on  doors,  outdated  chemicals  in  science  storage  room, 
exposed  wires,  obstruction  of  exits  in  fifth  and  sixth  grade  areas  by  chairs,  obstruction  of 
gymnasium  exit  by  equipment,  padlock  on  fire  door  exits  in  hallway  on  the  ground  floor 
and  the  fire  alarm  system  was  out  of  service  (needed  replacement  within  the  next  24 
hours).  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

53.  Fort  Lincoln  Elementary  School's  most  recent  inspection  report  issued  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  is  undated.  The  school  was  cited  for  seven  (7) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  ceiling  tile,  sliding  glass 
doors  in  need  of  safety  attachments,  a  boys  bathroom  in  need  of  a  door,  a  missing  door 
closer.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

54.  Francis  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  14,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixty-eight  (68) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass  in  several 
instances,  obstruction  of  an  exit  by  the  storage  room,  exposed  wires,  defective  fu-e  doors, 
improper  storage  of  lawn  mowers,  and  all  fu-e  extinguishers  were  in  need  of  a  current 
service  tag.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department 
to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

55.  Friendship  Community  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
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District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  2,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
twenty  six  (26)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  exposed  light 
fixtures,  improper  storage,  painted  over  heat  detectors  and  missing  exit  lights.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether 
the  violations  were  abated. 

56.  Gage  Eckington  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  26,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
thirty-five  (35)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improper  use  of 
extension  cords,  chained  and  padlocked  exit  door  in  stage  area,  fire  doors  that  did  not 
close  properly,  improper  use  of  mesh  grease  filters.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school 
was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

57.  Garfield  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  January  1 1 ,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twelve  (12) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  classroom  doors,  improper 
storage  in  the  library  and  malfunctioning  exit  lights.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school 
was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

58.  Garnet-Patterson  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  13,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  forty 
(40)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  several  instances  of  missing 
safety  glass,  broken  fire  doors,  obstruction  of  exits,  no  hood  and  duct  extinguishing 
system,  broken  panic  bar  exit  and  no  log  in  the  boiler  room.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
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were  abated. 

59.  Garrison  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  8,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-two  (22) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass  from  fire  doors, 
obstruction  of  the  kitchen  exit,  broken  self  closer  on  fire  doors  and  fire  extinguishers  that 
need  re-charging.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

60.  Gibbs  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  25,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-three 
(23)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  several  fire  doors  that  did  not 
close  properly,  defective  exit  doors,  malfunctioning  exit  lights  and  a  missing  fire  door. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

61.  The  Gordon  Adult  Education  Center  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  11,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  fifty- 
one  (51)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass, 
improper  use  of  extension  cords,  missing  fire  doors  and  an  unapproved  fire  alarm  control 
panel.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

62.  Green  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  January  11,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty  (30) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.    Said  violations  included  missing  ceiling  tiles  and  defective 
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self  closure  devices  on  fire  doors.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected 
by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

63.  Hardy  Middle  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  23,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  six  (6)  violations 
of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass  on  doors  in  several  areas. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

64.  Harris  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  12,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-one 
(21)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors,  missing 
kitchen  ensile  system  and  an  ill  kept  storage  room.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school 
was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

65.  Harrison  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  27,1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-three 
(23)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass,  improper 
use  of  extension  cords,  missing  fire  doors,  no  fire  evacuation  plan  and  improper  storage 
of  boxes  in  the  electrical  room.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by 
the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

66.  Hart  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  8,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-one  (31) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improper  storage  of  flammable 
liquids,  locked  and  blocked  exit  doors,  missing  fire  doors  and  broken  classroom  doors. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

67.  Hearst  Elementary  School's  most  recent  inspection  report  issued  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  is  undated.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-eight  (38) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  locked  and  blocked  doors  (a  piano 
was  blocking  one  of  the  school's  exit  doors),  improper  storage  areas,  fire  extinguishers 
in  need  of  inspection  tags  and  bars  on  the  windows  which  do  not  open.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the 
violations  were  abated. 

68.  Hendley  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  January  11,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-six 
(36)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  doors  not  closing  properly, 
improper  use  of  extension  cords,  locked  exit  doors,  malfunctioning  exit  lights,  missing 
ceiling  tiles,  and  missing  fire  rating  placards  in  the  main  hallway.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

69.  Hines  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  3,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  forty-two  (42) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  the  use  of  improper  fu-e 
extinguishers,  fire  doors  with  improper  closure  devices,  fire  extinguishers  in  need  of 
recharging,  improper  storage  in  the  electrical  room  and  malfunctioning  exit  lights  in 
several  areas.     There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
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Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

70.  Houston  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  5,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-three  (33) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improper  storage,  fire  doors  with 
improper  closure  devices,  defective  fire  doors,  partially  blocked  exits,  improper  hood  and 
duct  system  in  the  kitchen  and  numerous  malfunctioning  exit  lights.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

7 1 .  Hyde  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  11,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty  (20) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass  in  several  areas, 
bird  feeders  attached  to  the  sprinkler  system,  improper  storage  of  combustibles,  painted 
over  sprinkler  heads  and  a  missing  fire  extinguisher.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school 
was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

72.  Janney  Elementary  School's  most  recent  inspection  report  issued  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  is  not  dated.  The  school  was  cited  for  eighteen  (18) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors,  missing  and 
defective  fire  extinguishers,  improper  storage  in  the  boiler  room,  improper  use  of 
extension  cords,  improper  storage  of  combustibles  in  a  coat  room,  unmounted  surge  boxes, 
and  a  missing  stove  duct  in  the  teachers'  lounge.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

73.  Jefferson  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
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of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  February  11,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  forty-two 
(42)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  broken  windows,  defective  fire 
doors,  several  fire  extinguishers  in  need  of  servicing,  lack  of  exit  signs  in  the  library, 
exposed  wires,  blocked  fire  exits  in  the  auditorium,  inadequate  ventilation  in  the  computer 
equipment  room,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  uncovered  electrical  boxes,  excessive  storage 
and  light  switches  without  covers.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected 
by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

74.  Johnson  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  21,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  (283)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  nimierous 
missing  ceiling  tiles,  defective  fire  exit  doors,  missing  and  defective  fire  extinguishers, 
inoperative  exit  lights,  missing  fire  safety  glass  and  self  closing  devices  on  over  ninety 
(90)  doors,  missing  elevator  warning  signs,  several  missing  "911"  fire  placards,  exposed 
electrical  wires,  missing  exit  signs,  improper  storage  in  several  classrooms,  blocked  exit 
doors  and  passageways,  a  defective  electrical  box  that  emitted  sparks,  an  improper  hood 
and  duct  system  in  the  kitchen  area  and  improper  use  of  extension  cords.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the 
violations  were  abated. 

75.  Keene  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  2,  1991 .  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-nine 
(39)  violations  of  the  Fire  code.  Said  violations  included  defective  classroom  and  fire  exit 
doors,  painted  over  sprinkler  heads,  defective  exit  signs,  a  missing  handle  on  a  fire  exit 
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door,  an  unlocked  electrical  panel,  a  missing  ceiling  tile,  and  breaches  in  the  walls.  There 
is  no  evidence  showing  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

76.  Kenil worth  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  29,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixty- 
four  (64)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  doors  that  were 
missing  fire  safety  glass  or  did  not  properly  close,  missing  ceiling  tiles,  improper  storage 
in  the  library,  missing  "911"  fire  placards,  blocked  fire  exits,  exposed  electrical  wires,  an 
improper  hood  and  duct  system  in  the  kitchen  area,  missing  and  defective  fu-e 
extinguishers,  and  an  inoperative  battery  pack  in  the  boiler  room.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

77.  Ketcham  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  8,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  eleven  (11) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fu-e  extinguishers,  defective 
self  closure  devices  on  several  doors  and  an  inadequate  stove  system  in  the  kitchen.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

78.  Key  Elementary  School's  most  recent  inspection  report  issued  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  is  not  dated.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-two  (22) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  unmounted  surge  boxes  in  the 
computer  room,  missing  fire  safety  glass,  inoperative  fu-e  exit  signs,  combustible  storage 
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near  a  radiator,  defective  fire  doors,  non-existent  duct  system  for  the  stove  in  the  teachers' 
lounge,  obstructions  in  stairways,  propped  open  fire  doors,  and  inadequate  clearance  space 
around  the  hot  water  heater.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the 
Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

79.  Kimball  Elementary  School  recieved  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Colimibia  Fire  Department  on  March  11,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  seventeen 
(17)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  classroom  doors, 
missing  fire  doors,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  placards  needing  "911"  warnings,  and 
improper  storage.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

80.  Martin  Luther  King  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Fire  Department  on  January  10,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for 
twenty  (20)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  a  missing  fu-e 
extinguishing  hood  and  duct  system  near  the  kitchen,  several  rooms  in  need  of  fire 
extinguishers,  an  exit  door  that  was  falling  off  of  its  hinges,  improp)er  use  of  extension 
cords  in  the  library  and  blocked  exits.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

81.  Kramer  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  27,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  forty-seven 
(47)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fu-e  doors  and  "911" 
placards,  exposed  wires,  missing  exit  lights,  defective  doors,  missing  fire  safety  glass, 
inadequate  kitchen  ensile  and  hood  and  duct  systems,  and  inoperative  fire  alarm  system. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

82.  Lafayette  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  27,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixty-seven 
(67)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  ceiling  tiles,  improper 
storage,  ill  kept  storage  rooms,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  blocked  exit  doors,  a  missing 
electric  box  cover,  doors  that  were  improperly  held  open  and  inadequate  fire  extinguishers 
in  the  kitchen  and  teachers'  lounge  areas.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated.  The 
Court's  site  visit  to  Lafayette  Elementary  School  on  May  9,  1994,  with  counsel  and  the 
parties  revealed  the  continued  existence  of  the  Fire  Code  violations.  This  Court  observed 
breached  ceilings  in  the  library  area,  disengaged  hardware  on  the  doors,  storage  of  large 
orange  cans  with  unmarked  substances  in  the  boiler  room,  large  leaks  on  the  boiler  room 
floor  and  a  blocked  boiler  room  exit. 

83.  Langdon  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  11,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  eleven  (11) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  self  closure  devices  on 
several  classroom  doors,  missing  "911"  placards,  a  defective  fire  door,  and  a  fire 
extinguisher  in  need  of  service.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by 
the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

84.  Langley  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  27,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  forty-seven  (47) 
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violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  exposed  wires,  damaged  and 
inoperative  exit  lights,  improper  storage  of  ditto  fluid,  missing  fire  safety  glass,  missing 
fire  placards,  inadequate  clearance  from  the  ceiling  in  classrooms  and  storage  areas, 
improper  storage  of  combustibles,  damaged  ceilings  and  missing  ceiling  tiles,  obstructed 
exit  ways,  and  an  inadequate  hood  and  duct  system  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

85 .  LaSalle  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  18,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  four  (4) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  consisted  of  two  (2)  defective  landing  door 
closures  and  the  need  for  two  (2)  additional  landing  door  closures.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

86.  Leckie  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  3,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-two 
(32)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  the  improper  use  of  extension 
cords,  missing  ceiling  tiles,  broken  light  switches,  defective  doors,  fire  exits  and  fire  doors 
in  need  of  servicing,  storage  closets  in  need  of  cleaning,  and  a  fire  alarm  panel  in  need 
of  repair.  The  list  of  violations  also  included  a  citation  for  the  absence  of  "no  smoking" 
signs  in  the  building,  a  violation  of  6  D.C.  Code  Arm.  §914  (1988).  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 
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87.  Mamie  D.  Lee  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  18,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  one  (1) 
violation  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violation  consisted  of  the  absence  of  a  closer  on  the 
landing  of  one  of  the  school's  fire  doors.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violation  was  abated. 

88.  Lennox  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department  on  March  1,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twelve  (12)  violations  of 
the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  door  self-closures,  improper  storage  in 
hallways,  broken  fire  safety  glass,  and  inadequate  fire  extinguishers  in  the  computer 
rooms.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

89.  Lewis  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  8,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-seven  (37) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improperly  closing  fire  doors, 
missing  fire  safety  glass,  missing  knobs  on  fire  cabinets,  absence  of  a  hood  and  duct 
extinguishing  system,  improper  use  of  doorstops  throughout  the  school,  and  the  improper 
use  of  mesh  grease  filters.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the 
Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

90.  Lincoln  Junior  High  School  recieved  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  16,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  fifty-nine  (59) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improperly  stored  chemicals  and 
condemned  chemicals  that  had  not  been  removed,  improper  fire  extinguishers  in  the 
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science  rooms,  missing  fire  placards,  missing  and  defective  exit  lights,  broken  self-closures 
on  several  doors,  missing  fire  safety  glass,  improper  use  of  mesh  grease  filters,  obstructed 
exits,  improper  storage  of  combustibles,  and  absence  of  a  hood  and  duct  extinguishing 
system.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

91.  Ludlow-Taylor  Elementary  School  recieved  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  21,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for 
fourteen  (14)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  ceiling  tiles, 
improper  use  of  extension  cords,  improperly  closing  fire  doors,  a  missing  ensile  system 
in  the  kitchen,  improper  storage  of  furniture,  and  a  need  for  fire  extinguishers  in  the 
library  and  in  the  computer  rooms.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected 
by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

92.  MacFarland  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  19,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
nineteen  (19)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  door  closures, 
missing  fire  extinguishers  and  extinguishers  in  need  of  recharging,  missing  fire  doors,  and 
a  blocked  auditorium  doorway.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by 
the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

93.  Malcolm  X  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  January  10,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for 
twelve  (12)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improper  use  of 
extension  cords,    improperly  closing  fire  doors,   the  absence  of  a  hood  and  duct 
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extinguishing  system  in  the  kitchen,  blocked  exits,  and  an  unmounted  Hre  extinguisher. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

94.  Mann  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  Distria 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  19,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  fifteen  (15) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  obstructions  in  the  hallways, 
improperly  closing  classroom  doors,  and  furniture  in  the  stairways.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  die  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

95.  Maury  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  14,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  fourteen  (14) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  eight  (8)  doors  without  self-closing 
devices,  a  blocked  exit  in  the  auditorium,  improperly  closing  doors,  and  ill-kept  storage 
rooms.  A  collateral  citation  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  was  issued  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  Maury  Elementary  School  on  May  16,  1993,  for  improper  storage  inside 
of  the  school.  There  was  no  mention  made  of  the  other  13  violations.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the 
violations  were  abated. 

96.  McGogney  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  14,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
eleven  (1 1)  violations  of  the  Fire  code.  Said  violations  included  improperly  closing  doors, 
missing  fire  safety  glass,  breaches  in  the  ceiling,  and  improper  size  fire  extinguishers. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

97.  McKlnley  Senior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  3,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
two  (2)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  consisted  of  defective  door  closer  in 
two  (2)  classrooms.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

98.  Merritt  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  19,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  forty-four  (44) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  ceiling  tiles,  blocked  fire  exit 
doors,  defective  classroom  and  fire  doors,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  blocked  fire 
egresses,  an  improper  hood  and  duct  system,  improper  storage  of  combustible  and 
flammable  materials,  and  missing  "911"  fire  placards.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were 
abated. 

99.  Myers  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  4,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  seven  (7) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire  safety  glass,  improper 
storage  on  the  floor,  and  doors  that  required  replacement.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were 
abated. 

100.  Kelly  Miller  Junior  High  School's  most  recent  inspection  report  issued  by  the 
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District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  is  not  dated.  The  school  was  cited  for  two  hundred 
(200)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improper  storage  of 
combustibles  in  a  stairway,  missing  "911"  fire  placards,  defective  fire  doors,  doors 
missing  fire  safety  glass,  blocked  fire  exits  and  doorways,  doors  missing  self-closure 
devices,  improper  storage  of  trash,  defective  exit  signs  and  lights,  locked  exit  doors, 
improper  use  of  extension  cords,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  unmounted  fire  extinguishers, 
no  exhaust  fan  in  the  wood  shop  area,  an  unlocked  electrical  panel,  defective  fire  alarm 
pull  stations,  and  lack  of  a  hood  and  duct  system  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

101.  Miner  Elementary  School  recieved  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  16,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixteen  (16) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improperly  closing  classroom  and 
fire  doors,  broken  fire  safety  glass,  missing  fire  doors,  inoperative  exit  lights,  improper 
storage  by  the  stairway,  and  improper  use  of  extension  cords.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

102.  Montgomery  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  in  March,  1992  (exact  date  not  provided).  The 
school  was  cited  for  thirty-four  (34)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included 
missing  fire  doors,  missing  fire  exit  signs,  improper  use  of  extension  cords,  improperly 
closing  fire  doors,  a  large  hole  in  the  general  storage  room  ceiling,  and  no  capacity  limit 
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cards  displayed.     There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

103.  Moten  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  February  24,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-four 
(34)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  classroom  doors  that  were 
inoperative,  missing  fire  doors,  broken  fire  safety  glass,  ill-kept  storage  areas,  inoperative 
exit  lights  and  a  blocked  auditorium  exit.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

104.  Murch  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  16,  1991.  The  school  was  cited  for  several 
of  the  nineteen  (19)  previously  existing  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations 
included  unmounted  surge  protectors  in  the  computer  room,  improper  storage  in  a  tunnel, 
a  blocked  exit  door,  and  a  table  in  front  of  a  fire  alarm  pull  station.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

105.  J.C.  Nalle  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  26,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  fifty-six 
(56)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  and  missing  fire  doors, 
improper  storage  of  flammables,  defective  fire  extinguishers,  missing  ceiling  tiles, 
improper  storage  of  a  lawn  mower,  defective  exit  signs,  and  an  improper  hood  and  duct 
system  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 
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106.  Noyes  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  3,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-one 
(21)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire  doors,  missing 
safety  glass,  and  improper  storage  of  furniture.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

107.  Orr  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  5,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  ten  (10) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  irKluded  several  rooms  without  fire 
extinguishers,  blocked  fire  exits,  missing  fire  placards,  and  no  aerial  ventilation  system 
in  the  kitchen.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

108.  Oyster  Elementary  School's  most  recent  inspection  report  issued  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  is  not  dated.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty  (30) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  ceiling  tiles,  inoperative  exit 
signs  atKi  lights,  missing  doors,  unmounted  surge  protectors,  locked  rear  exit  doors, 
missing  fire  safety  glass,  uncovered  electrical  boxes,  a  defective  furnace,  and  improper 
storage.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated.  Oyster  Elementary  School  was  closed  at 
the  start  of  the  1993-1994  School  year  for  Fire  Code  violations,  but  was  reopened  shortly 
thereafter. 

109.  Park  View  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  12,  1992.    The  school  was  cited  for 
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thirty-eight  (38)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass 
from  fire  doors  in  over  ten  (10)  instances,  missing  fire  doors,  improper  storage  of 
combustibles,  an  inoperative  generator,  and  absence  of  a  fire  evacuation  plan.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether 
the  violations  were  abated. 

110.  Patterson  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  3,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for 
seventeen  (17)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors, 
rooms  requiring  fire  extinguishers,  leaky  temporary  tanks,  and  a  temporary  boiler  in  need 
of  feiKing.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department 
to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

HI.  Paul  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  20,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  nineteen 
(19)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  door  closures,  missing 
fire  doors,  and  improper  wiring  in  the  auditorium.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school 
was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

112.  Payne  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  3,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixteen  (16) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  broken  lighting  fixtores,  gaps  in  fire 
doors,  a  missing  fire  extinguishers,  and  missing  ceiling  tiles.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 
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1 13.  Peabody  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  24,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  fourteen  (14) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  ceiling  tiles,  at  least  seven 
(7)  missing  door  self  closures,  and  missing  fire  doors  near  the  front  entrance.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether 
the  violations  were  abated. 

114.  Petworth  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
Distria  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  20,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
three  (3)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  consisted  of  missing  fire  doors  and 
malfunctioning  exit  lights.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the 
Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

115.  Phelps  Career  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  E>epartment  on  May  15,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  seventy-seven 
(77)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  damaged  fire  doors,  discharged 
fire  extinguishers,  improper  storage  of  flammable  liquids,  a  heat  detector  which  bad  been 
painted  over,  improper  storage  of  combustibles,  inadequate  air  circulation  in  the  Brick 
Shop,  exposed  speaker  wires,  improper  storage  of  lawn  mowers,  missing  exit  lights,  and 
insufficient  clearance  in  front  of  the  water  beater  circuit  breaker  cabinets.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the 
violations  were  abated. 

116.  Plummber  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  5,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  fifty-one 
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(51)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire  extinguishers, 
missing  fire  doors,  missing  ceiling  tile,  fire  extinguishers  blocked  by  chairs,  defective 
doors  that  do  not  close  properly  and  an  inoperative  exit  light  in  a  stairwell.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the 
violations  were  abated. 

117.  Powell  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  4,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  six  (6) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass  in  several 
instances  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

118.  Prospect  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  7,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  eighteen  (18) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improper  use  of  extension  cords,  fire 
doors  which  did  not  close  properly,  a  missing  capacity  card,  defective  panic  hardware, 
missing  self  closure  devices  and  no  log  book  near  the  engineer's  office.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the 
violations  were  abated. 

119.  Randle  Highlands  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  February  25,  1993.  The  school  was  cited 
for  twenty  six  (26)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  self 
closure  devices,  a  missing  fire  door,  and  improper  storage  of  combustibles.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the 
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violations  were  abated. 

120.  Raymond  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
Distria  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  4,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
two  (2)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  consisted  of  leaking  water  from  light 
switches  in  over  six  instances.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by 
the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

121.  Reed  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  21,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  seventy  one 
(71)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improper  storage  of 
combustibles,  exposed  wires,  heavy  trash  build  up,  obstruction  of  an  exit,  broken  panic 
hardware,  decoration  of  hallway  with  paper  that  is  not  fire  retarded,  no  log  book  for  fire 
protection  equipment  and  improper  use  of  mesh  grease  filters.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

122.  Richardson  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  12,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  eighty 
(80)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improper  use  of  extension  cords, 
defective  doors  in  many  areas  of  the  school,  peeling  paint,  inappropriate  fire  extinguishers 
in  the  kitchen,  missing  safety  glass,  and  missing  hardware  from  several  doors.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether 
the  violations  were  abated. 

123.  River  Terrace  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
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District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  12,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty 
nine  (39)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  hardware  on 
panic  doors,  missing  self  closure  devices,  missing  safety  glass  and  blocked  assembly  hall 
fire  exits.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department 
to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

124.  Roosevelt  Senior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  10,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
thirteen  (13)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  fire  extinguishers  in 
need  of  recharging,  missing  exit  lights  and  a  missing  door  closure  device.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  school  at  the  time  of  inspection  was  under  renovation.  However,  students 
were  still  being  instructed  in  the  building.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

125.  Roper  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  February  25,  1991 .  The  school  was  cited  for  sixty  eight 
(68)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors,  exposed 
electrical  wiring,  missing  fire  placards,  missing  fire  doors,  improper  storage  of 
combustibles,  no  fire  suppression  system  in  cooking  area  hood  and  duct  system,  and 
missing  exit  lights.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

126.  Ross  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  30,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty  four  (34) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.    Said  violations  included  improper  storage,  telephone  wires 
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that  were  attached  to  sprinkler  pipes  in  the  hallway,  electric  cords  that  ran  under  fire 
doors,  missing  safety  glass,  missing  self  closer,  and  an  unapproved  fire  evacuation  plan. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

127.  Rudolph  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  20,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  fourteen 
(14)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  a  defective  lock,  missing  safety 
glass  and  a  defective  fire  door.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by 
the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

128.  Savoy  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  February  22,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixteen 
(16)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improper  use  of  extension  cords, 
fire  extinguishers  in  need  of  recharging,  missing  fire  doors,  use  of  an  improper  fire 
extinguishers  and  a  missing  kitchen  aerial  system  over  the  stove.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

129.  Seaton  Elementary  School  recieved  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  21,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixteen  (16) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  iiKluded  broken  and  missing  self  closure 
devices  on  doors,  missing  kitchen  ensile  system,  and  an  inoperative  boiler  system.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 
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130.  School  Without  Walls  (Grant)  recieved  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  21,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixteen 
(16)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors,  missing 
doors,  a  fire  extinguisher  requiring  recharging,  improper  storage  of  combustibles,  and  a 
sprinkler  control  switch  in  need  of  replacement.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

131.  Shadd  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  12,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty  eight 
(28)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors,  missing  fire 
extinguishers,  missing  fire  doors,  missing  ceiling  tiles  and  an  inoperative  fire  alarm 
system.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

132.  Shaed  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Colimibia  Fire  Department  on  December  2,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  three  (3) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  consisted  of  missing  fire  doors,  defective 
doors  in  the  front  of  the  school  and  a  defective  panic  bar  in  tlie  assembly  hall.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether 
the  violations  were  abated. 

133.  Sharpe  Health  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  18,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  two  (2) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  consisted  of  missing  ceiling  tiles  and 
inadequate  fire  doors.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
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Department  to  detennine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

134.  Shaw  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  23,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  fourteen  (14) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  a  missing  fire  extinguishers  in  the 
science  room,  a  missing  kitchen  ensile  system,  improper  storage  of  combustibles  and 
improper  disposal  of  chemicals.  There  is  no  evidence  diat  the  school  was  reinspected  by 
the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

135.  Shepherd  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  3,  1992.  The  School  was  cited  for 
eight  (8)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  chairs  blocking  hallway 
exits,  missing  safety  glass  and  improper  storage  in  the  hallway,  assembly  hall  entrance, 
and  stage.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department 
to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

136.  Simon  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  5,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty 
four  (24)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  blocked  and  locked  exit 
doors,  missing  fire  doors,  improper  storage,  missing  fire  exits,  and  malfunctioning  exit 
lights.  There  is  no  evideiKC  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

137.  Slowe  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  iospectioo  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  5,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  foiuleen  (14) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.     Said  violations  included  classrooms  that  could  not  be 
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unlocked,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  a  missing  kitchen  ensile  system  and  inadequate 
conditions  in  the  incinerator  room.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected 
by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

138.  Smothers  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  June  25,  1991 .  The  school  was  cited  for  eighty 
two  (82)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  a  classroom  door  blocked 
by  a  piano,  defective  fire  doors,  improper  storage  of  combustibles,  missing  fire 
extinguishers  in  the  library,  improper  use  of  extension  cords  and  exposed  electrical  wires. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

139.  Sousa  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Colimibia  Fire  Department  on  March  11,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixty  seven 
(67)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors,  ill  kept 
storage  rooms,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  a  missing  kitchen  aerial  system  and  missing 
stairwell  fire  doors.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

140.  Spingam  Senior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  17,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  forty 
six  (46)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  fire  extinguishers  in  need 
of  re-charging,  a  missing  smoke  detector,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  blocked  exits  in 
kitchen,  and  an  inadequate  cut-off  switch  for  the  boiler.*   There  is  no  evidence  that  the 

■•  The  emergency  cut-off  switch  for  the  boiler  was  located  inside  of  the  boiler. 
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school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were 
abated. 

141.  Stanton  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  January  10,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty  four 
(24)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  doors  that  did  not  close 
properly,  blocked  doors,  fire  extinguishers  in  need  of  recharging,  improper  storage  and 
locked  doors  while  classes  were  in  progress.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

142.  Stevens  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  29,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  forty  (40) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  Hre  extinguishers,  painted 
over  sprinkler  heads,  wires  attached  to  the  sprinkler  system,  missing  fire  doors,  and 
storage  of  combustibles  in  the  generator  room.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

143.  Stoddert  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  February  21,  1989.  The  school  was  cited  for  eighteen 
(18)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  obstruction  of  corridors,  missing 
wire  glass  windows  and  missing  self  closure  device  on  the  boiler  room  door.  A 
reinspection  of  the  School  was  scheduled  for  March  27,  1989.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

144.  Stuart-Hobson  Middle  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
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District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  13,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  forty 
three  (43)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  wood  frames  doors  need 
of  safety  glass,  absence  of  fire  doors  in  four  stairwells,  exposed  wires  in  the  boiler  room, 
and  the  leakage  of  oil  in  the  boiler  room.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

145.  Taft  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  4,  1992.  The  School  was  cited  for  five  (5) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire  doors  in  several  areas 
of  the  school,  and  exit  doors  requiring  safety  hardware.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were 
abated. 

146.  Takoma  Community  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  18,  1992.  The  School  was  cited  for  two  (2) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  consisted  of  a  defective  plug  and  a  missing 
fire  exit  door.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire 
Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

147.  Terrell  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  December  2,  1992.  The  School  was  cited  for  twenty 
(20)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  ceiling  tile,  a  fire 
extinguishers  in  need  of  service,  locked  exit  doors  in  hallway  6,  and  a  locked  main  exit 
door.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 
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148.  Terrell  Junior  High  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  7,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-five  (25) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  a  blocked  exit  door,  missing  fire 
extinguishers,  exposed  wiring  and  several  missing  fire  placards.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

149.  Thomas  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  29,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-seven 
(37)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  blocked  classroom  doors, 
improper  use  of  extension  cords,  a  defective  front  entrance  door  and  peeling  ceiling  tiles 
in  several  areas  of  the  school.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the 
Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

150.  Thompson  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  20,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty 
two  (32)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass  on 
doors,  improper  storage,  breaches  in  the  ceiling  and  improper  use  of  extension  cords. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

151.  Terrell  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  18,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  six  (6) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  iiKluded  a  fire  extinguishers  requiring 
recharging,  two  rooms  in  need  of  fire  doors  and  excessive  storage  in  the  storage  room. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

152.  Tubman  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  July  2,  1991.  The  school  was  cited  for  sixteen  (16) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass,  defective  fire 
doors,  lack  of  hood  and  duct  system  in  the  kitchen  and  improper  storage  in  the  electrical 
room.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

153.  Turner  Elementary  School  received  its  last  inspection  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  on  February  22,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  forty-two  (42) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  wire  glass  from  doors, 
missing  fire  extinguishers,  blocked  secondary  doors  in  several  areas  and  defective  fire 
doors.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

154.  Tyler  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  10,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-three 
(23)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire  extinguishers, 
defective  classroom  doors,  improper  storage  near  the  stage  and  missing  kitchen  ensile 
system.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

155.  Van  Ness  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  1,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty- 
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one  (31)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  door  closure 
devices,  improper  lighting,  missing  fire  extinguishers  and  improper  storage.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the 
violations  were  abated. 

156.  Walker-Jones  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  6,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty- 
three  (33)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors,  an 
ill  kept  storage  room,  improper  storage  of  paper  goods  in  the  Principal's  Office,  an  out 
of  service  alarm  box  and  two  gas  leaking  boilers.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school 
was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

157.  The  Washington  Career  Development  Center  received  its  most  recent 
inspection  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  12,  1993.  The  school  was 
cited  for  thirty-one  (31)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire 
doors,  exposed  wiring  in  the  ceiling,  fire  extinguishers  in  need  of  recharging  and  an  ill 
kept  kitchen  hood  and  duct  system.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected 
by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

158.  Watkins  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  Febniary  24,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-eight 
(38)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  door  closure 
devices,  a  defective  fire  alarm  pull  station,  missing  self  closure  devices  on  stairwell  doors 
and  boiler  burners  in  need  of  oil  and  cleaning.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 
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159.  Webb  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  4,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty-one  (21) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  safety  glass  on  doors, 
defective  closure  devices  on  fire  doors,  missing  fire  doors  and  an  ill  kept  storage  room. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

160.  Wheatley  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  May  4,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  fifty- 
four  (54)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  self  closure  devices 
on  doors,  fire  doors  that  closed  improperly,  and  missing  safety  glass  in  the  front  lobby 
stairwell.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department 
to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

161 .  Whittier  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  November  18,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for  two  (2) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  consisted  of  missing  fire  extinguishers  and  a 
missing  closure  device  on  a  fire  door.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was 
reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

162.  Wilkinson  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  January  22,  1993.  The  School  was  cited  for 
twenty-one  (21)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  inoperative  door 
closure  devices,  missing  fire  extinguishers,  locked  exit  doors  and  defective  exit  lights. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine 
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whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

163.  Wilson,  J.O.  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  March  25,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty 
five  (35)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  improper  closure  of  fire 
doors,  malfunctioning  exit  lights,  missing  ceiling  tiles,  untidy  storage  rooms,  no  ensile 
system  in  the  kitchen,  and  an  ill  kept  kitchen  hood  and  duct  system.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations 
were  abated. 

164.  Winston  Educational  Center  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  February  25,  1993.  The  school  was  cited  for  thirty-five 
(35)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  ceiling  tiles,  defective 
exit  lights,  and  improper  storage  of  combustibles.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school 
was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

165.  Woodridge  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  April  30,  1992.  The  school  was  cited  for 
twenty-eight  (28)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fu-e  doors, 
improper  storage  of  combustibles  in  the  boiler  room,  inoperative  smoke  detectors,  and 
missing  hardware  from  fire  doors.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected 
by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

166..  The  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School's  most  recent  inspection  report  issued  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  is  undated.  The  school  was  cited  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  (157)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.     Said  violations  included 
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damaged  doors,  exposed  wiring,  breached  ceilings  in  rooms  and  hallways,  a  missing  fire 
extinguishers,  missing  exit  door  in  the  auditorium  and  missing  safety  glass  throughout  the 
school.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to 
determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

167.  Woodson  Senior  High  School's  most  recent  inspection  report  issued  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  is  undated.  The  school  was  cited  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  (159)  violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  missing  fire 
extinguishers,  missing  smoke  detectors,  missing  self  closure  devices,  improper  use  of 
extension  cords,  inoperative  fire  doors,  illegal  double  key  lock  on  rear  doors  of  the  girls' 
gym  and  an  insufficient  number  of  annual  fire  drills.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school 
was  reinspected  by  the  Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

168.  Young  Elementary  School  received  its  most  recent  inspection  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  on  February  28,  1991 .  The  school  was  cited  for  twenty  (20) 
violations  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  violations  included  defective  fire  doors,  an  inoperative 
emergency  generator,  use  of  an  unapproved  fire  evacuation  plan,  and  no  record  of  alarm 
tests  or  heat  detector  tests.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  school  was  reinspected  by  the 
Fire  Department  to  determine  whether  the  violations  were  abated. 

169.  In  1992,  five  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  were  without  Fire  Code 
violations.  Those  schools  were:  Banneker  Senior  High  School,  inspected  November  20; 
1992,  Brookland  Elementary  School,  inspected  January  2,  1992;  Burdick  Career 
Development  Center,  inspected  November  18,  1992;  Dunbar  Senior  High  School, 
inspected  December  3,  1992;  and  West  Elementary  School,  inspected  November  18,  1992. 
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There  are  no  follow-up  Fire  Department  Reports  indicating  that  these  schools  remain  free 
of  fire  code  violations. 

170.  The  parties  stipulate  that  some  Fire  Code  violations  are  more  serious  than 
others  and  some  Fire  Code  violations  could  theoretically  be  abated  within  a  short  period 
of  time.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  fmdings  pertaining  to  existing  Fire  Code 
violations  in  the  referenced  schools: 

A.  Locked  and  blocked  doors  prevent  and  impede  quick  evacuation  of  a  burning 

building. 

B.  Improperly  maintained  and  missing  fire  extinguishers  allow  the  spread  of  a  fire 
and  impede  the  proper  extinguishing  of  a  fire. 

C.  Combustibles  and  flammables  that  are  improperly  stored  can  ignite  and  cause 
fire  and  smoke. 

D.  Inoperative  fire  alarm  systems  prevent  the  timely  warning  of  individuals  that 
there  is  a  fire. 

E.  Defective  fire  doors  and  fire  doors  with  missing  hardware  prevent  fire  from 
being  confined  to  one  area  of  a  building  and  allows  it  to  spread  throughout  a 
building. 

P.  Exposed  wiring  and  improper  use  of  extension  cords  are  chief  causes  of 

electrical  fires. 

G.  Breached  ceilings  permit  smoke  and  fire  to  escape  to  areas  unaffected  by  the 

fire;  and 

H.  Defective  and  malfunctioning  boiler  equipment  is  likely  to  cause  explosions. 
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The  aforementioned  conditions  are  all  extremely  dangerous  and  potentially  life-threatening. 

171.  William  H.  McAfee,  in,  the  Director  of  the  Facilities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Schools,  admitted  in  his  testimony  under  oath  that  in  1991  there  were 
11,600  fire  code  violations  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools. 

172.  There  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  all  of  the  11,600  fire  code  violations 
have  been  completely  abated.  To  the  contrary,  the  evidence  presented  suggests  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Fire  Code  violations  remain  unabated. 

173.  An  April  5,  1993,  letter  from  former  Fire  Chief  Rayfield  Alfred  advised 
Superintendent  Franklin  Smith  that: 

Over  the  past  few  years  no  public  school  in  the  District  has  been  in  full 
compliance  with  the  fire  code  at  any  given  time.  In  1992  all  public  schools 
were  inspected  by  the  Fire  Prevention  Division  of  the  Fire  and  EMS 
Department  and  proper  notices  were  issued  informing  your  office  through 
the  school's  safety  office  and  principals  of  fire  code  violations.  Some 
abatement  has  taken  place,  however,  many  violations  remain  outstanding. 

In  the  same  letter,  former  Fire  Chief  Alfred  warned  Superintendent  Smith  that ...  "it  is  my 

intention  to  effectuate  closiu-e  of  all  schools  not  in  compliance  with  the  fire  prevention 

code  at  the  begiiming  of  the  1993-1994  school  year." 

174.  At  the  begiiming  of  the  1993-1994  school  term,  only  three  (3)  District  of 
Columbia  Schools  were  closed  due  to  serious  fire  code  violations.'  Those  schools  were 
Bimey  Elementary  School,  Oyster  Elementary  School  and  Spingam  Senior  High  School. 

175.  The  Court  finds  that  there  is  an  unacceptable  number  of  fire  code  violations 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools.   Evidence  suggests  that  there  are  at  least 

*The  schools  were  closed  for  one  day. 
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5,695  fire  code  violations  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  and  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  violations  are  life-threatening.  Fifty-six  percent  (56%)  of  our  public 
schools  have  locked  or  blocked  exit  doors,  forty  percent  (40%)  of  the  schools  have  missing 
and  defective  fire  doors,  nine  percent  (9%)  of  the  schools  have  defective  or  inoperative 
fire  alarm  systems,  thirty-eight  percent  (38%)  of  the  schools  have  serious  electrical 
problems,  thirty-seven  percent  (37%)  of  the  schools  were  found  to  improperly  store 
combustibles  and  highly  flammable  materials  and  five  percent  (5%)  were  found  to  have 
defective  boilers.  Moreover,  nineteen  percent  (19%)  of  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools  lack  fire  suppression  systems  and  nine  (9)  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools 
have  over  one  hundred  (100)  fire  code  violations. 

176.  In  1990  there  were  forty-three  (43)  separate  fires  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
Public  Schools.  There  have  been  three  fires  in  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  in  the 
last  seven  months.  Two  (2)  fires  occurred  at  Ballou  Senior  High  School  and  one  (1)  fire 
occurred  at  Phelps  Career  Development  Center.   No  injuries  were  reported. 

178.  On  July  3,  1991,  Dr.  Franklin  L.  Smith  announced  an  aggressive  plan  of 
action  to  abate  fire  code  violations  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Public  Schools.  Dr.  Smith 
stated: 

"We  can't  expect  children  to  get  down  to  the  business  of  learning  if  they 
don't  feel  safe  and  seciu«  in  our  school  buildings...  I  intend  to  see  safe, 
secure  and  inspected  schools  ready  for  our  students  on  the  first  day  of 
classes  in  September". 

The  evidence  produced  in  this  trial  clearly  shows  that  Dr.  Smith's  intention  to  "see 

safe,  secure,  and  inspected  schools  ready  for  our  students  on  the  first  day  of  classes  in 
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September  1991"  has  not  materialized. 

179.   In  a  memorandum  dated  August  26,  1991,  Dr.  Smith  wrote: 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  schools,  principals  and  building  administrators  are 
to  inspect  all  exit  doors  of  their  facilities,  and  immediately  coordinate  any 
needed  repairs.  Beginning  September  3rd,  1991,  the  D.C.  Fire  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  will  conduct 
inspections  of  all  exit  doors,  to  assure  [sic]  compliance  with  fire  code 
regulations.  All  doors  designated  as  exits  in  local  school  fire  evacuation 
plans  must  be  in  operable  condition,  and  locked  only  by  means  that  will 
permit  easy  egress  in  emergency  situations.  Therefore,  all  padlocks, 
chains,  bolts,  or  other  exit-blocking  hardware  must  be  removal.  If  an 
egress  door  is  chained,  padlocked,  or  bolted  due  to  broken,  missing,  or 
otherwise  inoperable  [sic]  door  hardware,  and  the  removal  of  such  would 
diminish  building  occupant  safety,  the  principal  or  building  administrator 
must  coordinate  the  necessary  repairs  so  that  all  doors  will  be  locked 
properly  by  September  3rd.  Any  assistance  required  may  be  requested  of 
the  Fire/Life  Safety  Code  Compliance  Unit  (FLSCCU)  on  724-4706. 

In  the  same  memo.  Dr.  Smith  urged  compliance  with  the  aforementioned  course  of  action 

and  he  directed  all  principals  to: 

A.  Conduct  an  inspection  of  your  building  with  the  appropriate 
maintenance  personnel  to  visually  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  violations  list. 
Mark  corrections  on  the  BCVC  form  where  necessary. 

B.  Issue  appropriate  task  assignments  to  correct  the  minor  violations,  and 
follow  through  to  completion. 

C.  Contact  the  appropriate  maintenance  Service  Area  of  the  Division  of 
Facilities  Management  to  submit  a  work  request  for  the  work  that  cannot 
be  performed  in-house,  and  transcribe  the  work  order  number  on  the  BCVC 
form. 

D.  Indicate  on  the  BCVC  form  the  anticipated  date(s)  the  in-house  staff  is 
scheduled  to  complete  the  services  required  to  correct  the  violation  (target 
date:  September  1st).  Also  indicate  on  the  BCVC  form  when  the  repairs 
have  been  completed. 

E.  Forward  an  updated  copy  of  the  BCVC  form  to  the  FLSCCU  on  the 
same  day  each  week  imtil  all  violations  are  corrected. 
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180.  In  October  1991  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  hired 
3D/Intemational  with  subconsultant  AEPA  Architects  and  Engineers  to  perform  a  facilities 
assessment  of  all  189  school  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  scope  of  services 
were  expanded  in  March  1992  to  include  a  survey  and  quantification  of  those  items  or 
materials  at  each  school  that  require  routine  maintenance.  3D/lntemational  and  AEPA 
Architects  and  Engineers  prepared  a  description  of  each  school  building  and  site;  visually 
assessed  the  physical  conditions  of  all  the  buildings  following  a  consistent  evacuation 
procedure;  documented  the  nature,  extent,  and  relative  cost  of  correcting  the  physical 
deficiencies  at  each  school;  established  a  five-year  capital  improvement  budget  that  assigns 
priorities  for  facility  renovations  and  maintenance;  made  recommendations  for  a  short-term 
implementation  plan  to  address  the  most  urgent  needs;  and  surveyed,  quantified  and 
prepared  a  data  base  inventory  of  those  items  or  materials  at  each  school  site  that  require 
maintenance  on  a  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  basis.  The  study  concluded  that  over  a  five 
year  period,  the  cost  of  correcting  existing  violations  and  maintaining  compliance  with  the 
Fire  Code  would  be  $90,828,233. 

181.  The  District  of  Columbia  Government  paid  3D/Intemational  and  AEPA 
Architects  approximately  One  Million  Dollars  to  conduct  the  study. 

This  Court  is  satisfied  that  the  defendant  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly,  in  her  capacity  as  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  defendant  Otis  Latin,  in  his  capacity  as  the 
Fire  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  Fire 
Code  violations  existing  in  the  District  of  Columbia's  public  school  buildings.  Moreover, 
this  Court  is  satisfied  that  the  defendants  are  fully  knowledgeable  of  their  statutory  duty 
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to  enforce  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Prevention  Code.  However,  in  light  of  the  record 
in  the  instant  action,  this  Court  must  conclude  that  the  defendants  consistently  failed  to 
meet  their  statutory  responsibilities  and  in  doing  so  seriously  compromised  the  safety  of 
the  public  school  smdents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"The  purpose  and  the  intent  of  [the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Prevention  Code]  is 
to  prescribe  minimum  requirements  and  controls  to  safeguard  life,  property  or  public 
welfare  from  the  hazards  of  fire."  39  D.C.Reg.  §F-1(X).4  (Supp.  1992).  It  is  of 
paramount  importaiK::e  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fire  Code  be  followed  by  the  property 
owners  and  enforced  by  the  appropriate  authorities.  Absent  such  conyjliance  and 
enforcement,  the  general  safety  of  all  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  greatly 
compromised.    It  is,  therefore,  with  great  concern  that  this  Court  makes  the  following: 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  LAW 

The  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Prevention  Code  ["Fire  Code"]  requires  that  all 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  comply  with  the  Fire  Code  requirements.*  39 
D.C.Reg.  §F-101.1.  Further,  the  owners  are  responsible  for  appropriate  maintenance  of 
the  buildings  at  all  times.  Id.  §F-109.2.  Any  violations  of  the  Fire  Code  must  be  abated 
as  specified  by  the  Fire  Chief  pursuant  to  the  Fire  Code.  Id^  §F-1 1 1 .2.  The  record  in  the 
instant  case  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  public  school  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  in  violation  of  the  Fire  Code.  Said  school  buildings  are  under  the  control 
of  the  defendant  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    9  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §129  (1988). 

*  Only  buildings  owned  by  the  United  States  government  and  buildings  that  are 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  government  in  his  or  her 
official  capacity  are  not  subject  to  the  Fire  Code. 
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Because  the  Fire  Code  applies  to  all  buildings  and  at  all  times,  this  Court  finds  no 

authority  excusing  any  of  the  extensive  violations  documented  in  the  record.  Accordingly, 

this  Court  must  direct  the  defendant  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly,  Mayor  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  safely  and  properly  maintain  all  public  school  buildings  in  the  District  of 

Columbia  pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Prevention  Code. 

It  is  "the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Fire  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the 

District  of  Columbia,  or  the  duly  authorized  representative,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 

the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Prevention  Code. "  39  D.C.Reg.  §F-104. 1 .  The  defendant 

Otis  Latin,  in  his  official  capacity  as  the  Fire  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  required 

to  inspect  buildings,  to  document  violations  and  to  ensure  that  the  violations  are  prompdy 

abated.   The  Fire  Chief: 

shall  inspect  all  structures  and  premises  requiring  a  Certificate  of 
Occupancy  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  causing  to  be  corrected  any 
conditions  liable  to  cause  fire,  contribute  to  the  spread  of  fire,  interfere 
with  the  fire  fighting  operations,  endanger  life  or  any  violations  of  the 
provision  or  intent  of  this  [Fire]  Code  or  any  other  ordinance  affecting  fire 
safety. 

Id.  §F  107.1  (emphasis  added).   Moreover, 

[wlhenever  the  [Fire  Chief)  shall  find  in  any  structure  or  upon  any 
premises  dangerous  or  hazardous  conditions  or  materials,  the  code  official 
shall  order  such  dangerous  conditions  or  materials  to  be  removed  or 
remedied  in  accordaiKe  with  the  provisions  of  this  [Fire]  Code. 

Id.  §F-109.1  (emphasis  added).   The  record  in  the  instant  case  demonstrates  that  a  large 

number  of  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school  buildings  have  not  been  inspected  for 

a  significant  period  of  time.    While  159  buildings  have  been  foimd  to  be  in  violation  of 

the  Fire  Code,  few  if  any  have  been  reinspected  to  ascertain  whether  the  violations  have 
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been  abated.    More  significantly,  while  reports  noting  the  various  violations  have  been 

issued,  the  defendant  Fire  Chief  has  not  ordered  the  abatement  of  the  violations  nor  has 

he  appropriately  responded  to  the  failure  to  correct  said  violations.'   The  law  states  that 

the  Fire  Chief 

shall,  first,  issue  a  collateral  citation,  then  if  violations  are  not  corrected 
as  specified,  request  the  Corporation  Counsel  to  institute  the  appropriate 
legal  proceedings  to  restraint,  correct  or  abate  such  violation  or  to  require 
removal  or  termination  of  the  unlawful  use  of  the  building  or  structure  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  [Fire]  Code  or  of  any  order  or  direction 
made  pursuant  thereto. 

Id.  §F-1 1 1 .2  (emphasis  added).  The  record  shows  that  while  most  of  the  violations  in  the 

public  school  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  not  been  abated,  only  three 

schools  have  been  briefly  closed  due  to  serious  Fire  Code  violations.     Moreover,  no 

actions  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  fiirther  legal  proceedings. 

This  Court  is  alarmed  by  the  gravity  of  the  known  violations,  many  of  which  are 

extremely  dangerous  and  life  threatening  and  include  locked  and  blocked  exit  doors, 

improperly  maintained  and  missing  fire  extinguishers,  improperly  stored  combustibles  and 

flammables,   inoperative  fire  alarm  systems,  defective  fire  doors,   exposed  wiring, 

improperly  used  extension  cords,  defective  and  malfunctioning  boiler  equipment  and 

breached  ceilings.*  S^  Findings  of  Facts  ^170,  supra.  The  lack  of  rigorous  enforcement 


'  Although  on  April  5,  1993,  in  a  letter  to  Superintendent  Franklin  Smitii,  the 
former  Fire  Chief  Rayfield  Alfred  stated  that  "[o]ver  the  past  few  years  no  public 
school  in  the  District  has  been  in  fiill  compliance  with  the  fire  code  at  any  given  time", 
only  three  schools  were  closed  at  the  beginning  of  the  1993-1994  school  year  due  to 
serious  fire  code  violations. 

*  Violations  listed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Prevention  Code  as  dangerous 
and  hazardous  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 
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measures  is  a  profound  compromise  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fire  Code.  Accordingly, 
this  Court  must  direct  the  Fire  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department  to 
actively  enforce  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Prevention  Code. 

The  5,695  Fire  Code  violations  in  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school  buildings 
gravely  compromise  the  safety  of  the  District  youth  and  endanger  their  lives.  This 
situation  is  particularly  troubling  in  light  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  compulsory  school 


1 .  Dangerous  conditions  which  are  liable  to  cause  or  contribute  to  the  spread 
of  Hre  in  or  on  said  premises,  building  or  structure. 

2.  Conditions  which  interfere  with  the  efficiency  and  use  of  any  fire  protection 
equipment. 

3.  Obstructions  to  or  on  fire  escapes,  stairs,  passageways,  doors  or  windows, 
liable  to  interfere  with  the  egress  of  occupants  or  the  operation  of  the  Fire 
Department  in  case  of  fire. 

4.  Accumulations  of  dust  or  waste  material  in  air  conditioiung  or  ventilating 
systems,  or  grease  in  kitchen  or  other  exhaust  ducts. 

5.  Accumulations  of  grease  on  kitchen  cooking  equipment,  or  oil,  grease  or 
dirt  upon,  under  or  around  any  mechanical  equipment. 

6.  Accumulations  of  rubbish,  waste,  paper,  boxes,  shavings,  or  other 
combustible  materials,  or  excessive  storage  of  any  combustible  materials. 

7.  Hazardous  conditions  arising  from  defective  or  improperly  installed 
electrical  wiring,  equipment  or  appliance. 

8.  Hazardous  conditions  arising  from  defective  or  improperly  installed 
equipment  for  handling  or  using  combustible,  explosive  or  otherwise  hazardous 
materials. 

9.  Dangerous  or  unlawful  amounts  of  combustible,  explosive  or  otherwise 
hazardous  materials. 

10.  All  equipment,  materials,  processes  or  operations  which  are  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  and  intent  of  this  code. 

1 1 .  Overcrowded  conditions  caused  by  permitting  the  maximum  occupancy 
ceiling  to  be  exceeded. 

12.  Locked  or  inoperative  designated  fire  exists. 

13.  Failure  to  properly  install  or  maintain  street  nimibers  on  structures  as 
required  by  the  building  code. 

39  D.C.Reg.  §F109.1. 
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attendance  statutes.'  This  Court  need  not  belabor  the  fact  that  requiring  parents  to  ensure 

that  their  children  attend  school  under  pain  of  criminal  penalties  presupposes  that  such 

attendance  does  not  pwse  a  threat  to  the  children's  lives  and  safety.  As  has  been  observed, 

[p]risoners  [in  this  jurisdiction]  have  the  right  not  to  be  subjected  to  the 
unreasonable  threat  of  injury  or  death  by  fire  and  need  not  wait  until 
actual  casualties  occur  in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  such  conditions. 

Inmates  of  Occoquan  v.  Barrv.  717  F.Supp  854,  867  (D.D.C.  1989)  (quoting  Hoptowit 

V.  Spellman.  753  F.2d  779,  784  (9th  Cir.   1985)).     This  Court  fmds  that,  just  as 

incarcerated  individuals  do,  the  children  attending  the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools 

also  have  a  right  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  threat  of  injury  or  death  by  fire.  Likewise,  the 

children  should  not  have  to  wait  until  actual  casualties  occur  in  order  to  obtain  relief. 

This  Court  is  cognizant  of  the  potentially  high  cost  of  abating  existing  violations 

and  maintaining  compliance  with  the  Fire  Code.  However,  funding  of  the  public  schools 

has  been  statutorily  declared  "the  highest  priority"  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

31  D.C.Code  §2216(6). 

This  priority  status  for  public  education  funding  will  be  given  due 
consideration  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education,  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
all  future  proposals,  recommendations,  and  legislative  enactments  affecting 
fmancial  support  of  the  public  schools. 


'  Every  parent  or  guardian  residing  permanently  or  temporarily  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  any  school  year  who  has  control  of  a  minor  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  eighteen  must  place  the  minor  in  a  school  for  the  duration  of  the  school  year.    31 
D.C.Code  Ann.  §402.    Failure  to  comply  exposes  the  parent  or  guardian  to  criminal 
prosecution.    Id^  §403(d). 
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id.'°  In  light  of  such  unequivocal  statutory  command,  this  Court  concludes  that  the  safety 
of  the  children  attending  public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should,  indeed,  become 
the  District's  highest  priority. 

This  Court  recognizes  that  the  management  and  operation  of  the  public  school 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  province  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  government  and  not  the  Judiciary  branch.  The 
defendant  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  an  affirmative  duty  to  execute  all  laws 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Prevention 
Code.  1  D.C.Code  §  242.  Further,  the  defendant  Fire  Chief  has  the  specific  duty  and 
responsibility  to  enforce  all  provisions  of  the  Fire  Code.  39  D.C.  Reg.  §F-104.1.  This 
Court  is  aware  that  "'[local]  authorities  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  elucidating, 
assessing,  and  solving.'"  Inmates  of  Occoquan.  717  F.Supp.  at  869  (quoting  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Educ.  349  U.S.  294,  299  (1955)).  However,  if  "'[local]  authorities  fail  in  their 
affirmative  obligations...  judicial  authority  may  be  invoked.'"  l±  (quoting  Swarm  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenberp  Bd.  of  Educ.  402  U.S.  1,  15  (1971)).  Carefully  appraising  its 
role,  this  Court  wishes  to  emphasize  the  clarity  and  decisiveness  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Prevention  Code  language.  The  Fire  Code  outlines  the  responsibilities  of 
the  various  parties  in  the  instant  case  and  this  Court  is  confident  that  said  parties  must 
comply  with  all  of  the  Fire  Code  provisions. 


'"  The  District  of  Columbia  Public  School  Support  Imtiative  of  1986,  herein 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  overwhehningly  adopted  by 
the  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  November  3,  1987  (54,729  for  the  Initiative 
and  16,223  against). 
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ORDER 

Accordingly,  upon  careful  consideration  of  the  relevant  law,  the  parties'  arguments 
and  the  entire  record  herein,  it  is  this  /O'oss  of  June,  1994,  hereby 

ORDERED  that  judgement  is  entered  in  plaintiffs'  favor;   and  it  is  further 

ORDERED  that  defendant  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly,  in  her  capacity  as  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  immediately  abate  all  of  the  violations  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Prevention  Code  currently  in  existence  in  the  public  school  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  it  is  further 

ORDERED  that  defendant  Otis  Latin,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Fire  Chief  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  conduct  inspections  of  every  public  school  building  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  that  said  inspections  be  completed  on  or  before  July  18,  1994;  and  it  is 
further 

ORDERED  that  defendant  Fire  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia  fUe  reports  with 
this  Court  and  plaintiffs  counsel  detailing  the  results  of  said  inspections,  including  lists 
of  Fire  Code  violations  together  with  recommendations  for  any  remedial  action,  and  that 
said  reports  be  completed  and  filed  on  or  before  August  2,  1994;  and  it  is  further 

ORDERED  that  defendant  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  file  reports  with  this 
Court  and  plaintiffs'  counsel  detailing  the  manner  in  which  said  Fire  Code  violations  were 
abated,  problems  that  were  encountered,  and  any  proposals  to  remedy  said  problems,  and 
that  said  reports  be  completed  and  filed  on  or  before  August  26,  1994;  and  it  is  further 

ORDERED  that  defendant  Fire  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia  re-inspect  every 
public  school  building  in  the  District  of  Columbia  every  six  months  imtil  further  ordered 
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by  this  Court;  and  it  is  further 

ORDERED  that  defendant  Fire  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia  require 
immediate  abatement  of  any  life  threatening  Fire  Code  violations  in  the  public  school 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  but  not  limited  to:  1)  locked  and  blocked 
exit  doors;  2)  improperly  maintained  and/or  missing  fire  extinguishers;  3)  improperly 
stored  combustibles  and  flammables;  4)  improperly  used  extension  cords;  5)  defective  and 
malfunctioning  boiler  equipment;  and  6)  breached  ceilings;  and  it  is  further 

ORDERED  that  defendant  Fire  Chief  of  the  Dfstrict  of  Columbia  order  immediate 
closing  of  any  public  school  building  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  life  threatening 
Fire  Code  violations  exist  at  the  commencement  of  the  1994-1995  school  year;  and  it  is 
further 

ORDERED  that  the  parties  shall  appear  before  this  Court  on  the  30th  day  of 
August,  1994,  at  12:00  p.m.  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  implementation  of  this 
ORDER;  finally  it  is 

ORDERED  that  this  Court  shall  retain  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
this  ORDER. 

SO  ORDERED. 


KayeA-  Christian 
Associate  Judge 
(Signed  in  Chambers) 
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Mr.  DrxON.  I  don't  know  who  wants  to  do  the  testifying,  but  we 
will  be  pleased  to  take  your  oral  testimony  at  this  time. 

Opening  Statement  of  Mary  Levy 

Ms.  Levy.  I  am  Mary  Levy.  I  will  start  by  giving  you  a  quick 
summation  of  what  we  think,  based  on  our  own  observations  as 
parents  and  our  analyses  over  the  years,  how  the  school  system  is 
performing  and  for  that  reason,  we  left  some  of  our  attachments 
unstapled  to  the  statement  in  case  you  want  to  look  at  the  test 
scores,  the  dropout  rates,  and  things  referred  to  in  our  testimony. 

STUDENT  OUTCOME  INDICATORS  LOW  IN  D.C.  SCHOOLS 

I  am  starting  with  the  bad  news,  that  student  outcome  indicators 
are  low  and  unfortunately  they  are  not  getting  any  better.  Test 
scores  are  flat  and  contrary  to  what  the  system  has  said,  there  is 
only  one  indicator  of  how  our  urbsin  system  does  compared  to  other 
urban  systems  in  terms  of  student  test  scores  and  that  is  the  na- 
tional assessment  of  educational  progress,  and  if  you  just  focus  in 
on  the  performance  of  urban  disadvantaged  children  in  the  District, 
it  is  lower  than  the  performance  of  urban  disadvantaged  children 
in  any  of  the  states.  That  is  the  way  it  is. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  and  we  aren't  going  to  get  anywhere  by 
denying  it. 

DROPOUT  RATE  44  PERCENT  IN  7TH  GRADE 

Our  dropout  rate,  if  you  start  with  the  7th  grade,  is  44  percent. 
We  think  we  are  probably  losing  about  half  of  our  African-Amer- 
ican male  students. 

Mr.  DixON.  From  the  seventh  grade  on? 

Ms.  Levy.  Yes.  That  is  based  on  individual  tracking  of  student 
projects  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

SCHOOL  employees/lack  OF  ACCURATE  INFORMATION 

We  still  do  not  have  accurate  information  on  where  the  school 
systems's  employees  work  and  what  functions  they  perform. 

We  know  how  many  there  are,  but  not  what  they  are  doing.  For 
that  reason,  we  strongly  support  the  language  that  the  D.C.  Coun- 
cil put  into  its  act  requiring  that  the  system  produce  accurate  and 
verifiable  listings  of  its  positions  and  of  its  employees  by  their  func- 
tion and  by  their  location. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM  NOT  RESPONSIVE  TO  BOARD,  COUNCIL,  OR  MAYOR 

We  have  to  suggest  that  if  you,  too,  want  to  see  these  listings, 
we  will  need  a  deadline  and  enforcement  measure  because  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  D.C.  Council  and  the 
Mayor  have  not  been  able  to  shake  this  information  loose  from  the 
school  system  and  we  think  it  is  vital. 

CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION  NOT  DOWNSIZED 

Contrary  to  the  school  systems'  claims  that  they  have  been 
downsizing,  the  majority  of  jobs  downsized  have  been  school-based 
people  who  work  with  children  everyday,  not  in  central  administra- 
tion. 
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problems/incompetent  teachers,  low  standards,  teacher  pay 

We  have  more  points  we  are  concerned  about;  incompetent  teach- 
ers, low  standards  in  some  schools,  low  teacher  pay  and  the  great 
inadequacy  of  the  special  education  program  which  we  think  is  part 
of  the  reason  for  school  failure  and  ultimately  our  high  crime  rates. 

But  that  is  another  gloom  and  doom. 

POSITIVE  side/superintendent's  program 

We  want  to  report  on  what  we  see  as  positive,  that  is  the  super- 
intendent's program  for  deep  bureaucratization,  for  enterprise 
schools,  for  teacher-run  charter  schools.  That  program  is  finally 
starting  to  leave  the  rhetoric  stage  and  to  enter  real  existence,  in 
fact. 

We  are  starting  to  see  some  of  this  happening.  We  are  working 
with  the  system  on  this,  and  we  are  very  pleased  that  he  has  dug 
in  and  is  insisting  on  doing  this.  We  are  also  seeing  a  small  but 
growing  cadre  of  highly  competent  managers  in  what  have  been 
troubled  areas. 

INTERAGENCY  COUNCIL/NEW  BUDGET  FORMAT 

The  Interagency  Council  collaboration  with  the  Mayor  and  the 
Council  and  the  community  is  continuing.  There  is  a  new  budget 
format  which  will  be  better  next  year. 

Individual  school  budgets  are  full  of  mistakes  because  the  under- 
lying records  of  what  employees  do  are  so  bad,  but  it  is  there. 
There  is  a  system  to  produce  it  and  you  will  see  a  much  better 
budget  next  year,  we  hope. 

SUCCESSES 

Although  we  have  a  lot  of  failure,  we  also  have  a  lot  of  success 
and  are  very  proud  of  students,  including  our  own  children,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  and  programs  in  schools  all  over  the  City  that 
are  succeeding. 

SUPPORT  FOR  BUDGET  REQUESTED  BY  MAYOR  AND  COUNCIL 

We  support  the  amount  of  money  that  is  asked  for  by  the  Council 
and  Mayor,  $543  million,  the  supplemental  for  the  current  year. 

FIRE  CODE  VIOLATIONS/SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

But  right  now  that  is  overshadowed  for  us  by  our  concerns  about 
safety  in  the  buildings  and  our  recent  court  decision  on  fire  code 
violations,  which  Mrs.  Rice-Thurston  will  address. 

Mr.  DixON.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that.  I  saw  you  make  a 
statement  on  television. 

Opening  Remarks  of  Delablan  Rice-Thurston 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  again  about  our 
schools.  In  about  1989,  after  a  number  of  years  of  Ustening  to  par- 
ents testify  in  hearings  about  how  terrible  their  school  buildings 
were,  whether  roofs  were  leaking  or  windows  had  fallen  in,  we  de- 
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cided  that  we  needed  to  figure  out  some  strategy  for  getting  some 
real  change. 

We  had  business  leaders  look  at  suburban  schools  and  compare 
them  to  D.C,  schools.  We  had  $24  million  added  to  the  capital 
budget  for  schools,  but  it  was  a  minuscule  amount  compared  to  the 
need. 

A  law  firm  looked  at  buildings  and  realized  that  our  children  are 
entitled  to  schools  that  are  inspected,  that  the  Department  of 
Consumer  Regulatory  Affairs  and  the  Fire  Department  were  sup- 
posed to  inspect  our  schools  and  if  there  were  violations,  they  were 
supposed  to  cite  them  and  come  back  and  make  sure  they  were 
fixed. 

In  1989,  we  issued  a  report  showing  the  results  of  a  survey  by 
this  law  firm  looking  at  our  schools  and  these  fire  codes  inspec- 
tions. We  found  that  there  were  schools  that  had  not  been  in- 
spected in  10  years  or  more,  that  of  the  schools  that  they  saw  on 
the  list,  there  were  11,000  fire  code  violations  at  that  time. 

We  issued  a  report  that  showed  potential  liabilities  would  alert 
the  City  to  the  reality  that  they  had  to  do  things  differently.  We 
issued  three  reports  between  1989  and  1991,  1992  and  in  that 
time,  we  didn't  see  the  kind  of  progress  that  we  needed  to  see. 

When  we  started  this  under  Mayor  Barry,  when  Mayor  Kelly 
came  into  office,  we  had  a  meeting  with  staff  people  and  we  be- 
lieved that  we  had  an  agreement  that  every  year  there  would  be 
$50  million  in  capital  funding  that  would  be  going  to  our  school 
system. 

At  about  that  time,  we  also  were  pleased  to  see  Willie  Macafee 
hired  by  the  school  system  to  actually  deal  with  assessing  our 
schools  and  developing  a  long-range  strategy  for  getting  them  re- 
paired. So  we  figured  we  have  a  person  capable  of  doing  this  and 
the  money. 

Mr.  Dixon.  If  you  will  stop  right  there,  I  will  be  right  back.  I 
have  a  minute  to  get  to  the  House  floor  and  vote. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  DrxON.  Please  continue. 

FACILITIES  ASSESSMENT/$582  MILLION 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  In  addition  to  getting  a  person  who  could 
spend  the  money,  we  were  pleased  that  they  promised  us  faciUties 
assessment  because  almost  every  time  we  have  testified,  we  have 
asked  the  school  system  to  develop  a  list  of  when  they  are  going 
to  do  what  so  that  parents  will  know. 

There  is  nothing  worse  than  coming  and  testif3dng  and  feeling  it 
is  just  to  the  wind  or  feeling  as  though  you  have  been  promised 
something  and  it  never  happens.  Even  if  they  tell  you  it  will  occur 
in  an  outyear,  you  at  least  know  that  at  some  time  the  roof  will 
be  fixed.  The  parents  would  appreciate  that. 

We  were  pleased  to  see  the  facilities  assessment  done.  We  were 
somewhat  horrified  when  we  found  out  what  the  costs  would  be. 
When  COPE  the  Committee  on  Public  Education,  did  its  analysis 
and  said  there  were  $150  million  in  backlogged  capital  improve- 
ment needs  for  our  school  system,  we  were  concerned.  The  facilities 
assessment  came  up  with  $582  million,  not  including  science  labs 
in  elementary  schools  and  things  schools  needs. 
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We  realize  that  our  school  system  has  a  serious  problem.  We 
found  that  $90  million  of  the  $583  million  was  for  fire-related  viola- 
tions. We  then  confronted  the  understanding  that  that  was  what 
the  school  system  s£iid  their  fire  needs  were,  $90  million.  The  ac- 
tual people  who  did  the  facilities  assessment  said  that  about  $300 
million  was  needed  for  everything  that  was  considsred  a  real  haz- 
ard to  children,  so  that  the  basic  need  for  code  violations  and  haz- 
ardous conditions  for  our  schools  is  about  $300  million  with  an- 
other $280  million  needed  to  fix  our  schools  in  general. 

FIRE-CODE  violations/court  ACTION  (SEE  PP.  2929-2996  FOR  COURT 

ORDER) 

So  we  have  done  everything  we  can  think  of.  We  had  no  inten- 
tion of — ^we  did  not  believe  that  we  would  get  to  the  point  that  we 
would  actually  have  to  sue.  We  thought  that  showing  them  that 
this  was  a  problem  would  lead  them  to  actually  do  it. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  courts  have  said  that  "Yes,  you  are  in 
violation  and  yes,  you  have  to  fix  it  and  you  have  to  do  this  by  the 
start  of  school  in  September."  We  are,  however,  in  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place. 

Parents  have  to  have  school  opening  in  September.  Our  children 
have  to  start.  Student  performance  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  use 
school  time  for  the  repairs  and  so  it  is  imperative  to  be  able  to  get 
our  school  buildings  open  in  September. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  ask  the  Congress  to  change  the  school — 
the  City's  priorities  for  spending.  We  will  be  going  to  the  Council 
and  Mayor  asking  them  to  make  changes  in  the  capital  budget.  But 
we  also  know  that  our  schools  have  been  in  bad  condition  for  a  long 
time,  long  before  Home  Rule,  so  we  feel  it  is  proper  for  us  to  ask 
the  Congress  itself  to  provide  additional  funding  to  our  City  to  help 
us  take  care  of  our  scnool  buildings  while  we  are  also  going  to  our 
City's  leaders  to  ask  them  for  additional  funds. 

In  about  1991,  a  special  Federal  appropriation  of  $12  million  was 
given  by  the  Confess  to  improve  our  buildings.  We  would  love  to 
see  that  kind  of  effort  and  more  done  to  help  us  now  with  this  $300 
million,  $90  million  of  which  the  school  system  considers  absolutely 
essential. 

So  basically  that  is  the  status  of  our  effort  to  deal  with  basic  fire 
code  violations  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  how  the  City  re- 
sponds. 

Mr.  DixON.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  am  listening  to  you.  Let  me — ^I 
was  trying  to  figure  out  how  much  money  has  been  allocated  for 
capital  improvements.  Do  you  know? 

APPROPRIATIONS  ALLOCATED  FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  CAPITAL 

IMPROVEMENTS 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  Allocated  for  school  system  capital  im- 
provements? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  I  don't  know  the  answer.  I  know  what  the 
appropriations  have  been.  We  had  expected — ^we  got  $50  million,  I 
believe,  in  1991.  We  got  $30  million  the  next  year  and  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  a  million  dollars,  but  they  made  that  $30  million 
stretch  over  2  years.  We  are  told  that  right  now  we  are  looking  at 
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$25  million,  which  is  half  of  the  $50  million  that  we  have  been  ex- 
pecting. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  are  asking  how  much  we  actually 
spent  or  what? 

Mr.  Dixon.  According  to  my  chart,  the  District  has  $393  million 
in  authority,  of  which  they  have  spent  $270  milUon,  rounding  it  off. 

So  their  is  quite  a  bit  of  authority  left  there. 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  Is  the  difference — Mary  is  the  person  who 
deals  with  this  specifically,  but  authority  doesn't  always  reflect 
what  the  bond  market  bought.  One  of  our  concerns  as  an  organiza- 
tion is  when  the  bond  market  doesn't  buy  all  of  the  bonds  and  the 
Mayor  and  Council  cut  the  capital  program,  we  feel  they  have 
taken  more  out  of  schools  than  they  should  have  taken. 

We  would  like  to  see  schools  get  an  absolute  priority  within 
whatever  bond  money  they  are  able  to  float. 

Mr.  Dexon.  For  schpols,  the  authority  was  $393  million  and  the — 
the  bonding  is  $296  million.  And  you  are  told  that  there  is  $25  mil- 
lion for  FY  1995? 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  Yes. 

COURT  order/action  REQUIRED  BY  DISTRICT 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  looking  at  this  court  order,  there  was  no  special 
master  appointed  by  the  court  to  oversee  the  implementation? 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  No,  and  I  would  assume  that  is  because 
they  believed  the  City  would  do  what  they  were  asked.  Usually 
special  masters  come  after  you  have  sued  several  times  showing 
that  the  City  hasn't  complied.  We  don't  want  it  to  get  to  that. 

Ms.  Levy.  There  will  be  a  crisis  on  August  30  if  the  judges  order 
that  schools  with  outstanding  violations  not  open. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Would  you  go  in  for  such  an  order? 

Ms.  Levy.  I  don't  know  what  we  will  do.  This  is  not  a  choice  we 
should  have  to  make — no  schooling  or  school  with  the  situation 
where  if  there  were  a  fire,  we  might  have  several  dozen  kids  killed. 
Why  are  we  in  this  situation? 

So  we  don't  know  exactly  what  we  will  do,  but  this  judge  has 
come  down  very  hard.  She  listened  to  the  evidence  and  she  said 
"This  is  unacceptable.  The  law  is  being  violated.  Fix  it." 

I  think  she  must  be  acting  on  the  assumption  that  the  City  will 
obey  her  order  and  certainly  one  does  not  usually  appoint  a  special 
master  until  there  is  really  a  record  out  there  that  says  that  noth- 
ing short  of  that  will  bring  compliance.  But  we  are  quite  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  it  is  a  short  time  and  we  do  want  our  children 
to  be  educated,  particularly  these  children  who  when  they  are  not 
in  school  may  have  no  adult  supervision. 

PRO  BONO  legal  SERVICES 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Are  you  receiving  pro  bono  services? 
Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  Yes,  from  the  law  firm  of  Steptoe  &  John- 
son. 

dire  financial  condition  of  district 

Mr.  Ddcon.  This  court  order,  if  complied  with  by  the  District, 
would  probably  bankrupt  the  City.  The  order  says  report  back  to 
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the  court  on  August  2  and  directs  the  Mayor  to  immediately  com- 
ply. If  I  take  your  figure  of  $90  million,  I  am  not  being  critical.  I 
am  just  saying  that  I  just  don't — ^you  are  right.  By  August  2 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  Sir,  our  City  is  in  an  amazingly  dire  finan- 
cial situation.  A  lot  of  it  is  not  of  our  own  making.  Much  of  it  was 
brought  about  by  what  we  had  to  do  in  order  to  get  Home  Rule. 
We  also  have  the  problem,  as  you  know,  that  since  we  cannot  tax 
people  who  work  here  and  need  our  services  during  the  normal  day 
and  don't  pay  anything  for  it,  we  are  in  a  financial  hole. 

Unlike  the  City  of  Baltimore,  we  don't  have  Garrett  County  that 
has  no  problems  paying  part  of  its  revenue  to  support  an  urban 
area.  We  have  to  come  to  the  Congress  to  provide  additional  sup- 
port. 

Obviously  our  City  needs  to  do  a  better  job  of  administering  its 
own  money,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  administer  blood  in  a  turnip. 

Mr.  Dexon.  My  grandmother  used  to  use  that  expression.  You 
can't  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip. 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  We  can  do  better,  but  we  do  need  addi- 
tional resources  and  unfortunately,  if  the  City  falls  apart,  it  is  not 
like  the  S&Ls.  We  need  that  kind  of  commitment  from  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  what  happens 
if  we  could  get  that  kind  of  support. 

But  if  we  have  a  fire,  the  fire  that  nobody  thinks  will  come — 
which  is  the  reason  that  we  have  principals  who  will  lock  the  doors 
to  their  schools  because  they  are  more  afraid  of  a  murderer  coming 
in  than  of  a  fire — if  we  have  that  fire,  the  cost  in  suits  will  also 
bankrupt  the  City. 

Besides  that,  the  death  will  be  absolutely  unavoidable.  We  do 
have  fires  and  we  have  just  been  lucky  that  they  haven't  gotten  to 
the  point  of  demolishing  a  school. 

Our  children  deserve  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Dexon.  I  would  agree  with  you. 

NO  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 

If  your  plea  today  is  for  additional  funds,  that  cannot  happen 
this  year  from  our  subcommittee  because  there  are  no  additional 
fiinds.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  Federal  payment,  and  as  you 
are  probably  aware,  that  is  based  on  a  formula  and  the  Committee 
has  no  discretionary  money  above  that  amount. 

ADEQUACY  OF  FEDERAL  PAYMENT  AND  BETTER  MANAGEMENT  BY 

DISTRICT  OFFICIALS 

You  are  right.  There  are  2  issues  involved  in  the  District  and 
that  is  the  adequacy  of  the  Federal  pa3nnent  or  Federal  contribu- 
tion or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  And  then  there  is  an  issue 
that  is  just  as  important,  and  that  is  the  management  of  the  prior- 
ities with  the  money  that  you  have.  This  case  came  down  on  June 
10th. 

Ms.  Levy.  Yes. 

ALTERNATIVES  IF  COURT  ORDER  NOT  COMPLIED  WITH 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  was  interested  in  how  you  plan  to  proceed  on  it  be- 
cause from  what  you  are  saying,  if  your  figures  are  correct,  there 
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is  no  way  that  on  August  2  the  Fire  Chief  can  report  back  to  the 
court  that  in  fact  the  court  order  has  been  complied  with, 

Ms.  Levy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Then  the  issue  is  what  do  you  do.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  the  District  is  beginning  to  be  run  by  court  edict,  that  a 
class  of  people  has  gone  to  court  to  say  the  District  is  not  comply- 
ing with  a  certain  standard,  whether  it  is  in  child  care  or  prisons, 
and  the  court  is  now  running  the  District. 

district's  response  to  court  order 

Did  the  District  say  at  the  time  of  this  order  that  they  could  not 
comply  with  it? 

Ms.  Levy.  No.  The  only  thing  they  said  was  that  so  far  nobody 
has  been  hurt.  That  is  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  meant  when  the  order  came  down. 

Ms.  Levy.  That  was  their  response  to  the  order;  basically  a  "so 
what?"  We  don't  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  when  they  said 
that  they  have  to  consult  and  study. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  look  into  this  issue.  I  don't  know  what  I  am 
going  to  look  into  frankly,  but  let  me  look  into  it. 

GAO  comparison/per  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE  COMPARISONS 

The  Greneral  Accounting  Office  tells  us  that  when  they  add  up  all 
the  money  that  comes  to  the  school  district,  not  by  category,  but 
all  the  money,  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  pupils,  that  it  turns 
out  to  be  the  highest  in  the  Nation  per  pupil. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  be  defensive  about  it.  That  seems  to  be 
the  fact. 

I  will  share  a  copy  of  the  GAO  comparison  with  you  and  also 
place  a  copy  in  the  rebate  at  this  point. 

[The  GAO  per  pupil  expenditure  comparison  referred  to  follows:] 
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Appendix  1 

The  District  of  ColumbU'a  FlnancUl  StAtiu 


GAO    District  Per  Pupil  Expenditures 


•  Largest  40  schools  by 
enrollment 

•D.C.  highest  cost  at  $7,383 
•Lowest  cost — Granite,  Utah 
at  $2,586 

•Six  smaller  school  districts 
have  higher  costs 


Pxe  $4  GAO/AIMD/GGD-94-172BR  DC.  Financial  Status 
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Appendix  I 

The  District  of  ColumbU's  FIiuuicIaI  SlAtus 


District  Per  Pupil 
Expenditures 


Data  from  the  1993  Digest  of  Education  Statistics  (which  we  did  not 
independently  verify)  containing  data  for  1990  and  1991,  the  latest 
available  information,  show  that  of  the  nation's  40  largest  public  school 
districts,  the  District  of  Columbia  had  the  highest  per  pupil 
expenditure — $7,383.  These  data  are  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  and  are  to  include  nearly  all  costs  of  education.  Most  state 
education  expenditures  are  allocated  to  local  school  districts;  however, 
some  state  education  administrative  costs  are  not  included.  This  may 
slightly  understate  the  per  pupil  expenditures  of  adl  school  districts  other 
than  the  District  of  Columbia  Table  1.7  shows  this  information. 


Table  1.7:  Enrollment  and  Per  Pupil 
Expenditures  for  the  40  Largest  Public 
School  Districts 


Name  of  school  district 

Rank 

Expenditure 

per  pupil 

(1990-1991) 

Enrollment 
(Fall  1991) 

O.C.  public  schools 

1 

$7,383 

80.618 

New  York  City,  NY 

2 

7,380 

962.269 

Montgomery  County,  MD 

3 

6,778 

107,399 

Fairfax  County.  VA 

4 

6,604 

131.230 

Milwaukee.  Wl 

5 

6,603 

93,381 

Cleveland  City.  OH 

6 

6,593 

71.640 

Los  Angeles  Unified,  CA 

7 

5,832 

636.964 

Dade  County,  FL 

8 

5,788 

304.554 

Palm  Beach  County.  FL 

9 

5,763 

1 10.599 

Philadelphia  City.  PA 

10 

5,756 

195,735 

Baltimore  County.  MD 

11 

5.451 

89.964 

Broward  County,  FL 

12 

5.440 

170.032 

San  Diego  City  Unified.  CA 

13 

5.363 

123.591 

Prince  Georges  County.  MD 

14 

5,359 

1 1 1 ,652 

Dekalb  County.  GA 

15 

5,093 

76.587 

Orange  County,  FL 

16 

5,061 

106.619 

Hawaii  Department  of  Education 

17 

5,054 

174.747 

Hillsborough  County,  FL 

18 

5,002 

127.439 

City  of  Chicago  Schools.  IL 

19 

4,898 

409,731 

Pinellas  County,  FL 

20 

4,852 

96.333 

Detroit  City,  Ml 

21 

4,722 

169.320 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County,  NC 

22 

4,694 

77,746 

Baltimore  City.  MD 

23 

4,665 

110,325 

Long  Beach  Unified.  CA 

24 

4,641 

74,048 

Fresno  Unified,  CA 

25 

4,594 

74.693 

Duval  County,  FL 

26 

4,509 

1 15,940 

(continued) 
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Appendix  I 

The  District  of  ColuinbU'a  FinancUJ  Sutus 


Name  of  school  district 


Rank 


Expenditure 

per  pupil 

(1990-1991) 


Enrollment 
(Fall  1991) 


Jefferson  County.  CO 

27 

4.433 

79.244 

Albuquerque.  Nf^ 

28 

4.356 

90.155 

Orleans  Parisfi  Scfiools. 

LA 

30 

4.228 

83.847 

Clark  County.  NV 

31 

4.104 

129.233 

Dallas  ISD,  TX 

32 

4.083 

137.746 

Cobb  County.  GA 

33 

4.046 

71.942 

Virginia  Beach  City.  VA 

34 

4,003 

71.683 

Gwinnett  County.  GA 

35 

3,971 

68.674 

Fort  Worth  ISD.  TX 

36 

3,831 

71.224 

Nashville-Davidson  County.  TN 

37 

3,813 

69.103 

Houston  ISD.  TX 

38 

3,667 

196.689 

Memphis  City.  TN 

39 

3.400 

105.005 

Granite.  UT 

40 

2.586 

80.330 

Source  1993  Ogest  of  Education  Slatistics 


Data  on  school  districts  of  greater  than  20,0(X)  students  show  that  six 
school  districts  have  higher  per  pupil  expenditures  than  the  District  of 
Columbia  Table  IS  shows  statistics  for  these  six  school  districts  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Table  1.8:  Highest  Expenditure  Par 
Pupil  lor  School  Districts  With  More 
Than  20,000  StudenU 


Name  of  school  district 

Expenditure 
per  pupil 
(1990-91) 

Enrollment 
(Fall  1991) 

Rochester  City.  NY 

$8,866 

33.792 

Newark  City,  NJ 

8.400 

48.374 

Hartford  Public  Schools,  CT 

8.013 

25.716 

Pinsburgh.  PA 

7,931 

40.384 

Kansas  City.  H^O 

7,838 

35.227 

Boston.  MA 

7,791 

60.992 

D.C.  pulitic  schools 

7,383 

80.618 

Source  1993  Digest  of  Education  Statistics 

Table  1.9  shows  information  on  enrollment  and  per  student  expenditures 
for  selected  school  districts  in  the  Washington  and  Baltimore  area  and 
Richmond,  Virginia 
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Appendix  I 

The  District  of  Columbia's  Financial  SUtus 


Table  1.9:  Enrollment  and  Student 
Costs  for  Selected  School  Districts 


Name  of  school  district 

Expenditure 
per  pupil 
(1990-91) 

Enrollment 
(Fall  1991) 

Fairfax  County.  VA 

$6,604 

131,230 

Prince  Georges  County.  MD 

5.359 

111,652 

Baltimore  City.  MD 

4.665 

110,325 

Montgomery  County,  MD 

6,778 

107,399 

Baltimore  County.  MD 

5,451 

89,964 

D.C.  public  schools 

7,383 

80,618 

Prince  William  County,  VA 

5.248 

42,712 

Howard  County.  MD 

6,208 

31 ,599 

Richmond  City.  VA 

6,571 

27,611 

Source  1993  Digest  ol  Education  Statistics 
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DATA  USED  IN  GAO  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE  COMPARISON 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  What  we  tend  to  be  concerned  about  is 
what  they  put  in  that  number  as  they  are  looking  at  every  school 
district  because  since  we  do  State  functions  as  well  as  county  func- 
tions, for  example,  we  are  never  sure  what  the  definitions  are  for 
the  other  communities  against  which  we  are  being  compared. 

So  we  know  that  we  do  spend  a  lot  of  money  and  we  know  that 
we  want  our  priorities,  we  want  the  school  system  to  downsize  its 
administration.  We  have  also  been  told  that  there  are  many,  many 
ways  that  the  school  system  shows  its  budget  that  doesn't  show  it 
to  good  advantage;  that  administrative — the  trips  that  students 
take,  for  example,  which  are  for  their  academic  enrichment  often 
show  up  as  an  administrative  expenditure  because  the  person 
spending  the  money  is  an  administrator,  so  things  that  we  would 
consider  classroom  support  aren't  really  classroom  support. 

We  are  also  a  very  high-cost  area  so  our  salaries,  in  order  to  be 
competitive  so  a  person  can  live  here,  are  going  to  be  higher  than 
salaries  in  other  places.  Eighty-five  percent  of  our  budget  is  person- 
nel. 

Ms.  Levy.  That  is  typical  of  school  systems  all  over  the  country. 
In  terms  of  total  amount,  it  depends  on  the  definitions. 

In  some  of  the  Department  of  Education  reports,  we  come  up 
higher  than  any  of  the  States,  for  example,  not  only  because  of  say 
higher  costs  than  rural  areas  in  parts  of  States,  but  because  they 
use  the  pupil  count  as  the  average  daily  attendance. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  using  average  daily  attendance 
and  average  dsiily  enrollment.  It  also  depends  on  what  you  put  in 
there;  for  example,  summer  school,  adult  education,  neither  of 
those  expenditures  are  in  the  pupil  count,  but  the  dollars  may  be 
in  there. 

So  you  have  to  look  very  carefully.  I  am  the  only  person  I  know 
of  who  has  ever  looked  item  by  item  in  comparing  with  our  subur- 
ban districts  and  making  sure  that  it  is  apples  compared  to  apples. 
In  those  comparisons  in  past  years,  what  I  have  found  is  that  the 
District  spends  more  than  Prince  Greorge's  County,  no  question; 
that  we  spend  about  as  much,  sometimes  a  little  more,  than  Fair- 
fax County  per  pupil;  that  we  are  a  bit  behind  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, and  that  we  are  way  behind  Arlington,  Alexandria,  and  Falls 
Church.  So  it  depends  on  the  comparison  districts. 

I  would  also  say  that  Mid-Atlantic  and  Northeast  areas  of  this 
country,  for  some  reason,  have  much  higher  per-pupil  expenditures, 
I  think  having  to  do  with  labor  costs,  than  the  Midwest,  the  South 
and  the  West.  So  we  are  in  line  with  our  area  in  terms  of  the  im- 
mediate Washington  area  if  you  go  into  enough  detail. 

We  are  in  line  with,  say,  Boston,  but  certainly  overall,  we  are 
high.  No  question. 

EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES  VS.  EDUCATION  QUALITY/NO  CORRELATION 

Mr.  Dixon.  Obviously,  there  is  no  correlation  necessarily  between 
the  amount  of  money  spent  and  the  quality  of  education  received? 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  Unfortunately,  the  relationship  is  not  a  di- 
rect one. 
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Ms.  Levy.  We  are  very  sorry  to  have  seen  that  over  the  course 
of  the  1980s,  as  the  school  budget  went  up,  we  did  not  see  the  im- 
provement that  we  should  have  seen,  although  some  of  that  went 
into  early  childhood  education  and  we  have  a  model  program  in 
that  we  know  that  a  lot  of  it  got  diverted  off  into  expanding  central 
offices  and  that  is  slowly  getting  cut  back. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  that  money  not  going — not  enough  to 
correct  the  fire  code  violations. 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  It  may  well  be  that  in  urban  areas,  we  are 
going  to  wind  up  having  to  spend  more  because  I  have  the  feeling 
that  we  have  students  whose  performance  we  could  raise  if  we  had 
them  in  classes  with  a  l-to-8  or  l-to-5  teacher/pupil  ratio. 

Our  Council  goes  off  when  they  think  that  we  have  low  pupil/ 
teacher  ratios,  but  we  as  a  country  have  to  figure  out  how  we  are 
going  to  educate  our  minority  children,  particularly  for  the  children 
who  are  very  turned  off  about  society  in  general  and  their  options 
in  particular. 

If  it  would  take  a  l-to-5  ratio,  it  is  still  cheaper  than  $28,000  to 
$30,000  a  year  per  inmate  in  our  prisons  and  we  are  talking  about 
more  prisons  and  more  police  and  I  think  more  teachers  and  small- 
er classes  would  be  a  better  investment  in  the  long  term. 

Mr.  Dexon.  I  want  to  thank  you  ladies.  I  really  wish  that  I  could 
say  that  I  could  do  more  this  year.  I  have  great  admiration  for 
what  Parents  United  does.  I  will  watch  to  see  what  you  do. 

IMPACT  OF  COURT  ORDER  ON  DISTRICT'S  FINANCIAL  STATUS 

On  June  10th  when  the  court  handed  down  their  order,  we  were 
about  three  months  away  from  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  a  cli- 
mate where  the  District  has  deferred  because  of  economics  $190 
million  worth  of  payments  to  the  police,  fire,  teachers  and  judges 
pension  funds,  and  the  budget  is  very  marginal,  cash-wise,  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  court,  but  on  June  10th,  to  say  that 
by  August  2nd  all  of  these  deficiencies  must  be  corrected — it  is  just 
totally  unreal.  The  District  is  already  $200  million  in  arrears,  one 
would  argue,  because,  the  pension  payment  deferrals.  I  don't  know 
that  they  would  go  out  and  try  to  use  any  authority  to  borrow  in 
that  short  of  a  period  of  time  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  That  is 
why  I  ask  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

This  is  an  order  that  cannot  be  complied  with.  You  understand 
what  I  am  saying?  Everybody  knows  that  for  this  fiscal  year,  that 
the  District  is  in  a  very  precarious  financial  situation. 

The  court  probably  was  not  aware  of  the  cost,  but  you  say  on  the 
modest  ends  it  is  $90  million.  Where  is  the  District  going  to  get  $90 
million  in  2  months,  either  from  borrowing  or  from  their  cash  flow, 
to  comply  with  this  order?  And  they  go  on  to  say  that  the  report 
must  be  completed  and  filed  by  August  26th. 

I  don't  know  why  the  City  didn't  say,  "We  just  cannot  comply. 
Let's  move  on  to  the  next  step,"  whether  it  is  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial master  or  whatever.  They  don't  have  the  capacity  to  comply. 

So  the  ball  is  in  your  court  as  to  what  you  do  or  the  judge's.  She 
may  not  do  anything  or  she  may  not  do  an3rthing  absent  some  ap- 
peal by  the  moving  party,  the  plaintiff  here. 
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I  mean,  it  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs.  I  agree  with  the  theory 
and  I  think  the  fire  codes  should  be  adhered  to  and  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Fire  Department  obviously  was  not  performing  the  inspec- 
tions, but  the  District  just  can't  meet  that  goal  by  August  2nd. 

Whether  it  is  their  fault  or  Congress'  fault  or  shared  fault,  the 
District  can't  meet  it,  and  they  are  going  to  be  out  of  compliance, 
and  once  again  if  you  push,  you  will  have  some  kind  of  court  over- 
seer. So  you  have  some  tough  decisions  to  make. 

Do  you  understand  what  I  am  saying? 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  There  is  just  no  way.  You  can't  get  blood  out  of  a  tur- 
nip. 

I  want  to  stress  though  that  I  really  appreciate  the  work  you  do. 
I  know  and  realize  that  you  are  all  volunteers 

Mrs.  Rice-Thurston.  I  am  not.  I  am  paid  staff. 

Mr.  Dixon  [continuing].  And  that  you  are  a  good  advocate  as  a 
paid  staffer.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  modest  amount  of  money.  I  don't 
think  you  are  getting  wealthy  on  your  salary.  You  are  interested 
in  the  product  of  education  for  the  young  people  in  this  community 
and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  for  that. 

I  will  correspond  with  you  on  this  issue,  either  correspond  or  talk 
with  you  on  the  phone.  I  think  this  continues  to  exacerbate  a  bad 
problem  here  in  the  District.  The  only  people  making  money  off 
this  are  the  masters  or  overseers  that  are  being  appointed  by  the 
courts. 

Thank  you,  ladies.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  good  news  today,  but 
I  plan  to  work  with  you.  Thank  you. 

CAPITAL  BORROWING  OF  $250  MILLION  PLANNED/$25  MILLION  FOR 

SCHOOLS 

Excuse  me,  ladies.  Mr.  Miconi  tells  me  that  the  City  is  in  the 
process  of  borrowing  $250  million  in  capital  funds  and  should  be 
receiving  that  within  a  few  weeks. 

How  much  is  to  be  allocated  to  the  schools? 

Ms.  Levy.  $25  million? 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  is  for  FY  1995. 

Ms.  Levy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  We  are  in  FY  1994. 

Ms.  Levy.  This  is  a  bond  issue  for  the  last  quarter  of  FY  1994 
and  all  of  1995. 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  you  might  get  roughly  $45  million,  $43  million? 

Ms.  Levy.  No;  $25  million. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Did  you  receive  the  $18.5  million  for 

Ms.  Levy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  My  planning  schedule  shows  that  the  District  in- 
tended to  spend  $18.5  million  for  school  repairs  in  FY  1994. 

Ms.  Levy.  That  was  between  1993  and  1994. 

Council  Member  LiGHTFOOT.  There  is  a  request  right  now  for  $25 
million  for  the  school  system  in  the  current  bond  request.  We  will 
vote  on  that  probably  Tuesday,  June  21. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Okay.  It  would  come  out  of  this  $250  million? 

Council  Member  LiGHTFOOT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dexon.  Does  the  City  Coimcil  anticipate  that  will  get  the 
school  system  over  this  hump? 
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Council  Member  Lightfoot.  No,  sir. 

Remarks  of  Council  Member  William  Lightfoot 

If  I  may,  Congressman,  that  money  obviously  was  requested  be- 
fore the  court  decision,  although  we  have  known  about  the  fire  code 
violations  for  a  period  of  time.  There  is  a  document  received  in  the 
school  system  which  indicates  that  the  cost  of  repairing  many  of 
the  fire  code  violations  may  not  be  quite  as  high  as  first  antici- 
pated. 

I  intend  to  request  that  money  be  put  in  the  public  school  system 
budget.  I  think  that  will  help.  I  have  been  told  by  the  staff  of  the 
school  system  that  it  will  make  subst£intial  improvements,  the  fire 
sprinkler  system  in  the  cafeterias  and  they  need  to  repair  some  of 
the  fire  alarm  systems. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Okay. 

When  your  staff  checks,  if  you  could  give  me  a  progress  report, 
I  would  appreciate  it. 

additional  capital  funding  for  school  repairs 

Council  Member  Lightfoot.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  appreciate  it. 
[The  information  requested  follows:] 
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COUNCIL  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

1350  PeniuylvuiU  Avoine,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 


Memorandum 


^°'  All  Council  members 

From:  Councllmember  William  P.  Lightfoot   \ji)\Uj}t 

°»'*=  June  15,  1994 

Subject    Amendment  to  PR  10-530,  the  "General  Obligation  Bond  Issuance  1994 
Authorization  Resolution  of  1994" 


I  plan  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  "General  Obligation  Bond  Issuance  1994 
Authorization  Resolution  of  1994"  which  deletes  ^5,500,000  from  the 
Correctional  and  Public  Safety  Facilities  and  Equipment  line  1n  PR-530,  and 
moves  that  amount  to  the  Public  Schools  and  Public  Education  Facilities  and 
Equipment  line.  These  funds  would  enable  DCPS  to  correct  fire  code  violations 
in  approximately  100  schools,  as  indicated  by  the  attached  list  provided  to  me 
by  DCPS.  I  have  been  advised  that  this  increase  in  the  amount  of  $5,500,000 
will  permit  the  public  schools  to  make  substantial  improvements  toward 
compliance  with  safety  code  regulations  in  accordance  with  the  recent  court 
decision. 

This  shifting  of  funds  will  reflect  the  Council  policy  that  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  crime  prevention  through  education  as  opposed  to  detention. 

I  seek  your  support  of  this  amendment. 


Attachments 
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D  C  PUBUe  SCHOOLS 
STATUS  OF   CAPITAL  lUPROVEUENTS  PROJCCTS 
AS  OF  MAY,    ISM 


Contracts  Presently  Underway 


.WAHO  SCHOOL 


PfWJECT  DESCRIPTION 


PHASE 


COST 


AWwHOEDl 


Viriout  Schooli 

l^chan  Firt  SupprestJon  Sytlarnt 

ConflrucBon 

tlOO.OOOOO 

Y.t 

1           B*ncron  ES 

Roof  Raplactmant 

Conatruction 

SM.OOOOO 

Ytl 

1           Qtm*t-P«R«rMn  MS 

Scianca  Room  Convamon 

Datign 

$40,000.00 

Vat 

1           Cwdezs  SHS 

Stadium  Improvamant 

Conairuetlon 

Sa27.5SO0O 

Vat 

1           H«n»6r  ES 

Window  Raplactmant 

Conatruction 

U39  000  00 

^aj 

1           Bancroft  ES 

Doer  Raplacamant 

Conjt  ruction 

U90OO0  0O 

Vtt 

'2          Ellingten.  Sch  ef  Ant 

Root  Raplactmant 

Conttruction 

MB.OOOOO 

Yat 

2          Rotwio  AEC 

Door  &  Frama  Raplacamant 

Conitnjcton 

$261,354  00 

Yai 

2          Hyd*  ES 

Door  &  Framt  Raplacamant 

Conttructon 

$257,778.00 

Vat 

2          $««on  ES 

Structural  Corraetion 

Datign 

$48.137  00 

Yat 

2          Thornton  ES 

Gaetrical  ModamizaLon 

Conatruction 

$441,072.00 

Yta 

2          Vkn  Nttt  ES 

Bactrical  Modarnizabon 

Conatruction 

$896,303.00 

Ytt 

2          EHinglon.  Sch.  of  Ant 

Baetncal  Modamizatien 

Conatructon 

$191,103.00 

Yat 

2         Amidon  ES 

CMIIar  Raplacamant 

Conatruction 

$80.000  00 

Vat 

2          Jtfftrton  JHS 

Qymratium  Roort  Improvtmtntt 

Conatructon 

$124,200.00 

Ytt 

i          Woodton  SHS 

HVAC  Equip  &  Bactrical  Modtrnitttton 

Conttructon 

$1,760,913  00 

Ytt 

3          Mtnn  E  S 

Dtmountabia  Claiaroomt 

Conatructon 

$431,000  00 

Yaa 

3           0*tt  JHS 

Door  &  Frtma  Rtplactmtnt 

Conor  uct  on 

$206,388  00 

Yat 

3          K«yES 

Door  k  Frama  Raplactmant 

Conatructon 

$206,386  00 

Yat 

3           Jannty  ES 

ToJiat  Room  Ranovation 

Conatructon 

$105,650.00 

Vat 

3          Jannty  E9 

OIKca  Ranovatien 

Datign 

$100  000.00 

Ytt 

3          Murch.ES 

Scianca  Room  Convartion 

Contirueton 

$ezooooo 

Yaa 

3          MannES 

Window  Raplacamant 

Conatructon 

$104  665.00 

Yaa 

3          Stoddan  ES 

Damountabit  Cttttroemi 

Conttruction 

$451,000.00 

Yat 

3          Eaton  ES 

.  Scianca  Room  Convarnon 

Conatructon 

$ezooooo 

Yat 

4           Paul  JHS 

Bactrical  Modarnljaton 

Csnttructen 

$1,012,452.00  . 

Yat 

4          Barnard  ES 

Door  Raplacamant 

Conttruetton 

$200,000  00 

Yat 

4          Brightwood  ES 

Ooor  Raplacamarrt 

Conatructon 

$200,000  00 

Yat 

4          Brfghtwood  ES 

Oamountabia  Oattroomt 

Conatructon 

$451,000  00 

Ytt 

4          SharpaHaafth  School 

School  Modtmrzatien 

Oavgn 

$353,000  00 

Ytt 

4          Rayntond  ES 

Roof  Raplaeamar»t 

Conttruetlon 

$10^400  00 

Ytt 

4          Barnard  ES 

Scianca  Room  Convaraen 

Conatructon 

$62.000  00 

Yat 

4          Kaana  ES 

Ooor  Raplacamarrt 

Conatructon 

$297,000.00 

Ytt 

S          Langlay  JHS 

Door  Raplacamant 

Conitructon 

$297.000  00 

Yaa 

S          Browna  JHS 

Ooor  Raplacamant 

Conttrueton 

$390,000.00 

Yaa 

5          Cook  J  F  ES 

Toilat  Ranovaben 

Conitructon 

$127,871  00 

Ytt 

8          Browna  JHS 

Bactrleat  Uodarnization 

Contirueton 

$365.000  00 

Ytt 

S          Cook  J  F  ES 

Soilar  Raplacamant 

Conatructon 

$166,679.00 

Ytt 

S          Noyaa  ES 

Door  &  Frama  Raplacam«>« 

Conatructon 

$199,000.00 

Ytt 

5          Noyat  ES 

Bactrical  Modamizadon 

Centfrueton 

$624,159.00 

Ytt 

9          Backua  JHS 

Scianca  Room  CenvaisoA 

Datign 

$40,000.00 

Ytt 

S          Taft  JHS 

Door  Raplacamant 

Conatructon 

$390,000.00 

Yat 

5          Wabb  ES 

Roof  Raplacamant 

Conttruetton 

$342,611.00 

Yta 

6          Watkina  ES 

Boilar  Raplacamant 

Conatructon 

$166.296  00 

Yat 

6          Maury  ES 

Baotflcii  ModarniztSon 

Conatructon 

$570,454.00 

Yaa 

6          MInar  ES 

Toilat  flanovationa 

Conatructon 

$75,000.00 

Yaa 

6          MInar  ES 

Bactrical  Modamizabofi 

Conatructon 

$613.225  00 

Yaa 

S          Watkint  ES 

Scianca  Room  CenvarBon 

Conttrueton 

$115,000.00 

Yaa 

6          KramarJHS 

Bactrical  Modarnizanon 

Conatructon 

$940.498  00 

Ytt 

t          Buehartan  SLC 

Boilar  Raplacamant 

Conttrueton 

$428,743.00 

Ytt 

6          Kramar  JHS 

Door  ft  Frama  RaplaeamaM 

Conttrueton 

$257,776.00 

Ytt 

a          Katcham  ES 

Aibaaloa  Abatamant 

Conttrueton 

$51000  00 

Ytt 

6          Ludlow-Tayter 

Painting  (Extanor) 

Conatruction 

$105,000  00 

*aa 

7          Ropar  JHS 

Scianca  Room  Convtttion 

Conttrueton 

$700,000  00 

Ytt 

7           Ropar  JHS 

Seitnea  Room  Convtreon 

Otugn 

$23.000  00 

Ytt 

7          Thomat  ES 

Roof  Raplacamant 

Conatruction 

$342,611.00 

Yta 

7          HvriiES 

Door  &  Frama  Raplacamant 

Conttrueton 

$275.000  00 

Yta 

7          Carvar  ES 

Boilar  Raplacamant 

Conttrueton 

$203,260.00 

Ytt 

7          Flalehar-Johnton  EC 

Qymnaaium  Floor  Improvtmtntt 

Conttrueton 

$124,200  00 

Ytt 

7      ,    nvar  Tarraea  CS 

Bactrical  Modarnizacon 

Conttrueton 

$624,159  00 

Ytt 

7          Ropar  JHS 

Door  k  Frtmt  Raplacamtnt 

Conitructon 

$275,000.00 

Ytt 

7           Houiton  ES 

Boilar  Raplacamant 

Conitructon 

$123,621  00 

Yta 
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O  C  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 
STATUS  OF   CAMTAL  IMPROVEMENTS  PROJECTS 
AS  OF  MAY,    1094 

Contracts  Presently  Undenvay 


WARD 


SCHOOL 


PROJECT  OESCHIPTIOM 


PHASE 


COST 


AWARDEDl 


Davit  ES 
Houiton  ES 
•Qng.  M  L  ES 
Qa/1l*ld  ES 
Ttrrtll.  MC  ES 
Tcrrtll.  MC  ES 
G«rfi*ld  ES 
Hvrit  PR  EC 
Ptttcrton  ES 
Or««n  ES 
Hcndlty  ES 
H«r1  JHS 
Hcrrti.  P  R  EC 
HarrlaP  EC 
Ltekit  ES 
Oraan  ES 


Door  RapJacamant 
Door  &  Frama  Raplacamant 
Ooor  &  Frama  Raplacamant 
Doer  Raplacamam 
Roof  Raplacamant 
Door  Raplacamartt 
Damountabia  Claatrooma 
Oymr^atium  tmprovamanta 
Ooor  Raplacamant 
Roof  Raplacamant 
Ooor  Raplacamarrt 
Ooor  Raplacamant 
Scianca  Room  Convaraon 
Roof  Raplacamam 
Aibaitot  Abalamar>t 
Door  &  Frama  Raplacamant 
TOTAL 


Conatructien 

$200,000  00 

Yat 

Conilruction 

$275,000  00 

Vat 

Cenalruclien 

$300.000  00 

Yai 

Conalructon 

$2««.31S0O 

Yat 

Conatructien 

$167  800  00 

Yat 

Conat/ucton 

$200  000  00 

Yat 

Congt/uction 

$451,000  00 

Yat 

Conttnjction 

$200,000  00 

Yat 

Conttnjction 

$200,000  OO 

Yat 

Conalnictlen 

$204,000  00 

Yat 

Conilruetion 

$296,313  00 

Yat 

Conalructlon 

$297  000  00 

Yaa 

Conalnietlon 

$115,000.00 

Yaa 

Conilruetion 

$962.000  00 

Yaa 

Conatmcben 

$52  000  00 

Yat 

ConatTuetlon 

$360  000  00 
»23.777.7M 

Yat 

Nota^  Othar  projactt  bayend  thoaa  llttad  tra  ratdy  for  award  panding  avalabiKty  of  furiding  Koetng  projoda  u*  contidarad  pnorty 
aiong  with  door  projoctt  whrch  ganarally  correct  lira  coda  vtolationa  It  it  hepad  thai  a  l»w  additlortal  projactt  can  b« 
accompllthad  wittiln  avallabia  financing  bayend  thoaa  liatad  haram  That*  would  induda  projacta  to  correct  walar  damage  by 
roof  laakt  at  Qraen  ES  and  APR  Harria 

Projecta  net  completed  by  September  1994  we  in  the  variout  tiagaa  auch  aa  Deaign.  Contraetng,  or  Conttrueton 


Prepared  by: 

OMtion  of  Faolitlaa  Managamem 

PlanninyCiCS 

(202)  376- 71 M 


May  1994 
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0  C  PUa.lC  SCHOOLS 
STATUS  OF  CAPrTAL  UTROVEMENTS  PHO^CTS 
AS  OF  MAT.  18B4 

Ist.PRIORlTY  LISTING  (Bal.  of  fy'94/Fin.  fy  "95) 


fwwo- 

1  SCHOOL 

'  ipftojger  oeaPtPTiOfj 

^PMAS 

-TCI35T f- 

HwAflOffl', 

1 

BsllMiig-CXAmSHS 

Ktefi«n  Servtct  Beno«racxi 

ConsncBOn 

S297.000W 

So 

1 

Msyv 

Rod  Reoiacin-.irTi 

Consmcton 

t190.000CX9 

So 

z 

Sman  ES 

SmxrtLTBl  COTTBCaon 

ConsTUCBOn 

$75,000.00 

So 

2 

VMKr-Jonn 

Bo*-  Reoiacernem 

ConsTucflon 

WOO.OOOOO 

so 

2 

JiffTson  Jl-6 

Elecrcai  >/coenizaiian 

ConsTXjciion 

(1.S00.Q00C0 

so 

3 

SSOdBTtES 

Winojw  OeciacBmarr 

ConsTVJCOon 

tl  70.000.00 

So 

3 

K»»ES 

WlnoDw  Recacsnsni 

ConsTbcUon 

»1 70,000.00 

so 

3 

Wilson  S-S 

RCDf  &  Gura-  Sapar 

ConsTucBor 

ssooooooo 

sc 

4 

Raymonc  ES 

Saiv  RspiKemam 

Consrucaon 

tszo.ooooo 

So 

4 

S^a^pe  HaaWi  Soec  Efl- 

Mooa-nirai  on 

Conraceng 

(11  SO0  00C3O 

-So 

4 

PffturamES 

Wlrojw  Repaiarant 

ConsTurton 

$290  000  00 

So 

4 

PaiiJHS 

Rcri  GuTW  CupOlS 

CortsTULlSon 

$220  000  00 

No 

5 

Solncam  SHS(«  «0 

Bala'  R«ci«cif^iBnt 

C*j  'abuCBCn 

13  000  000  00 

so 

S 

Mihk^glDn.MM 

OviierPeoMCSfT^snT 

Corwnean 

$400.000  00 

No 

s 

WasMnosn.  M  M 

Bater  BaOacemsrit 

CorsTuCTon 

$400,000.00 

NO 

6 

McKlnlvySHS 

tCtehwi  Mewi./Fif*  Sopprtwon  Syttttn 

Cortouclton 

$37S.0OOOO 

No 

5 

FLUrcoin 

Rcrt  Beptacanant 

Css^/BuH 

S1.7X.0OO00 

No 

S 

aBaajs.i-iS 

Scisrca  PocfTi  Cofr>e-s«3n 

ConsTXJCOor 

$7M.0OO.0O 

No 

S 

McMrtay 

Desgn/Buid 

t1. 200.000.00 

No 

s 

BurreughtES 

Roo<  R«ptac«m»nt 

Conwvietkn 

$90,000.00 

No 

s 

WcKlneySHS 

RoDfBepiacBmsm 

ConsTvxmon 

ISOO.OOOOO 

No 

s 

MOOneySHS 

Boiw  Reoacem«na 

Cor-STucMn 

$$00,000.00 

No 

s 

AraoosiM  9-G 

Saoum  lrr,crcv»rr»nt 

Oasv/Buid 

S1.200.000.W 

So 

8 

Ludow-Taytor 

CMI*rR«pUc«m«nt 

Con«aMrton 

$200,000.00 

No 

7 

ooviies 

WtnODw  Reoacimsnt 

ConsTUCBcn 

$460.000  00 

No 

7 

RocerJ-6 

Bciitf  l^9Bi»Ctrritn 

Consrxwn 

$250.000  00 

No 

B 

SmonES 

Parapw  R»gBr/f%x^  Reoiacemam 

Consrucwn 

$1  200,00000 

No 

e 

MoGognayES 

Rqc<  RapBcsmsrn 

ConsT\jcBon 

$1SO.OOO.OO 

NO 

•8 

a9ilou9-6 

ilencsHoom  img^wB'PBriTS 

ConsTjcflon 

»3,000,OOO.X 

No 

8 

Pmwxr  ES 

Corarjrton 

$1».000  00 

No 

Vanoia  Schools 

Krtcnon  Frt  SurorBSSn"  Syswmi 

Consneoon 

$5,000.000  00 

No 

Vaious  Scfnois 

FtTB  OdJ- RecMca'ntris 
TOTAL 

Corancwn 

S1 ,000,000  00 
«3a.  437 ,000.00 

No 

No«:  ConsrucBor  macatBB  ready  tar  awsra  wmn  X  aayj. 

0*»rproj«cS  b«yond»>o»«  Ulad  «r«  f»»Sy  tor  4*«:d  p«n<*<9  •»»i«M«y  *  K*n*i9.  R<x*»9  pf0j»e(»  «r»coniKiir»d  pfkxity 
alongwiviooorTOiecs  wncn  sanraiy  corac!  Vb  cooB  wavra  i  •  nooao  rat  a  >««  aoenorai  (roiecn  can  Oa 
accomorishsd  irxmri  avMiaOia  flrBrdng  tjsyono  nsa  ustbo  rvr 


I 
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O  C  PUa.lC  SCHOGLS 
STATUS  OF  CfPrn*.  IWROVEMEHTS  PROECTS 
AS  CF  MMT.  IBM 


M/M      ISCHOCr 


I  Project  pegflFTiON 


JphAsE 


jcdsr 


lAWAPoep^ 


WARD        SCHOCL 


2nd    PRIORITY    LISTING 

PROJECT  GESCRFTDN  PHASE 


COST 


AWAAOH} 


100  venous  Schools 

Kicnan  Fra  Succrsssion  Syaiems  LCgraoa 

ConracSng 

S5.000.000.00 

NO 

Vrlous  Scfwoli 

Rad  Mam  Ft-a  AJarm  Pun  Sailons 

Conwaing 

SSOO.OOOOO 

NO 

DCSreai  AcacJwny 

Boliar  Reolacarriam 

CcflnanQ 

$120,000  00 

NO 

JBCS<aor  AammBuaanQ 

Boilv  Rapiacarnant 

Carractng 

*12O,00O.00 

NO 

Adtrta  Elamernry 

Toliat  Ftxan  RancwBDons 

Conncsng 

S30O,0O0.00 

NO 

P4rt(Vt»w  B»m»ntarf 

ToJfl  Room  R«nw«llon» 

Contra  cAig 

tiOO.OOO.OO 

NO 

UncDiri  Jurtcr  Hon 

Bcom  CDTvarsionj 

Conncsng 

$900,000.00 

NO 

Bam  e»arS«nlo- High 

Toilet  Raom  Ranovatlans 

Camacmg 

S300.000.00 

NO 

HD.  CccKs  EJerranary 

WItxfcw  Rectecamena 

Camang 

S380.000.00 

NO 

2 

J«f(«i»on  Juniof  Htgh 

Door  R«pUc*rTi«nt 

ContiBceng 

S637.320.00 

NO 

a 

«*c^ar  wia  JL/rtor  Hgfi 

WInajw  Repiacefnantl 

Conracong 

$114,000.00 

NO 

2 

SaKon  £lemantB-y 

StojctTBJ  CCTT^cDona 

ConficSng 

$100,000.00 

NO 

2 

VtrNtSi^temtriry 

Toliat  ftoom  n«noi«on$ 

Carre  csng 

$300,000.00 

NO 

2 

MomgorTKiy  BtmantMiy 

ToiM  n>o<n  R«nov<*on* 

ConrncAig 

$300,000  00 

NO 

2 

TgfTBll  jLrior  High 

Science  Room  Convarslona 

Comes  ng 

$780,000.00 

NO 

2 

i-en}yMk3(l( 

Ooa  Peoacamant 

SdJ6,408.OO 

NO 

2 

Bci»wiEiB(7ian*fv 

Baur  Rartaramant 

Conncsng 

$120,000.00 

NO 

2 

Ffwras  Jinicr  Hgh 

WndDw  RaptacamanQ 

ConncSng 

$ais,ooo.oo 

NO 

3 

Frands  JtrUT  rtsp 

Sderca  Room  Converalona 

Conncsng 

$«7S,000  00 

NO 

2 

GOflijnAeC 

WIndcw  Raptacamams 

Conncsng 

$500,000.00 

NO 

a 

jBttB-SOn  JwilCT  H^ 

Scienca  Room  Conwslanf 

$773.000  00 

NO 

3 

Da«l  JLirtor  Hj^ 

Conncsng 

$900,000.00 

NO 

3 

DflBJ  ^nWf  Ugh 

CoiiiacBng 

$775,000  00 

NO 

a 

Stoddan  EJemenwy 

fYxT  Raptacamant 

CcnncSng 

$192,004.00 

NO 

3 

Haam  EiamBTflry 

Ocnr  RacMcamam 

Corrncsng 

$206.488  00 

NO 

3 

V*nr  Elsioenary 

Baiar  RapWcaTiarB 

Conncsng 

$120,000.00 

NO 

) 

Kty  BtmcnUiy 

Toi«<  Rootn  RanwaSona 

Conaa^tog 

SJUU.OOO.OO 

NO 

3 

l«tenn  Elem«niry 

$192,004.00 

NO 

4 

P«ul  JUKorHnyi 

Room  Ca^vB^l□n^ 

$900,000.00 

NO 

4 

WflstEtemanwy 

Tollet  Ftoom  RenovBOoru 

Conncsng 

$300.000  00 

NO 

4 

nuda4pfi  BwTMntary 

Toiat  Room  Ranovitona 

CuiiaatJfeig 

$300,000.00 

NO 

4 

«*cf  jriarfl  dirtor  H£^ 

Science  Hoom  Corrvvsam 

Coindng 

$873,000.00 

NO 

4 

PaJ  Junto- 

Scienca  Room  CoriNwrsiona 

C^incSng 

$073,000.00 

NO 

4 

Bdier  .'^apiKaiTani 

Cor^cSng 

$120,000.00 

NO 

4 

T(kemaCS/ES 

Tol*  fteom  Ranovatona 

ContacSng 

$300,000.00 

NO 

4 

Pow*l  EJBiTwnsry 

Conncsng 

$171,920.00 

NO 

4 

rVrr  rVy^BTBirwiii 

Carncgng 

$303,481.00 

NO 

•s 

Ungslnn  Jmlv  H|yi 

Conncsng 

$118.000  00 

NO 

s 

Conncsng 

$120,000  00 

NO 

s 

8BCXU9  Jurio-HlBr) 

Ooor  RaplBcamart 

$637,320.00 

NO 

6 

Em  ay  Oe  me  nary 

Conncsng 

$180,000.00 

NO 

S 

ArnutwigAEC 

Conndng 

$907,000.00 

NO 

s 

SowtElamerrBry 

WnckTw  necttcernams 

$309,000.00 

NO 

5 

Sptfigam  Senlci- H^ 

ODa  Replacamam 

ConncSng 

$637,320.00 

NO 

5 

LanoKAdmri  BLildng 

Conncsng 

$837,320.00 

NO 

S 

Noy«s  BamBrwy 

^.rOnncsng 

$329,304.00 

NO 

S 

LangleyJurfcrHsfi 

Scienca  Floom  Conwslora 

Conncsng 

$679,000.00 

NO 

5 

Taft  junor  Hgh 

Conncsng 

$900,000.00 

NO 

S 

TtflJumorHgh 

WfxtMT  Replacamana 

Conncsng 

$854,000  00 

NO 

s 

&Own«  JbntorHjT 

ConTBCSng 

$818,000.00 

NO 

s 

YoLng  Elemarrta-y 

Conncsng 

$600,000.00 

NO 

6 

C^*mb«rtain  AEC 

ToJ»(  ftjom  R«na««flont 

Conttaeang 

$300,000.00 

NO 

6 

LudDw-TaylorEleimiiMy  Taiel  ftxyi  Hciioaiiona 

CCTincSng 

$300,000.00 

NO 

a 

auan-HotJson  MdBla 

SclancB  Room  Convw  Sens 

Cor^ncSng 

$775,000.00 

NO 

fl 

PaynaEiefnanrary 

Toilet  Room  Ranonawns 

Conncsng 

$300,000.00 

NO 

a 

J.O.  WIton  EI«m«nta/y 

Toila)  Room  B«noK«9on» 

Cu'iUacsig 

$300,000.00 

NO 

a 

Langdon  Bemanary 

Wncfiw  RacKacemarta 

Conncsng 

$322,000.00 

NO 

a 

GKibs  EiSfnenary 

Odo- Re(Mramem 

Conncsng 

$230,000.00 

NO 
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STATUS  OF  CAPrTH.  llyPBOVEMENTS  PBOXCTS 
AS  OP  MMT,  1904 


WflO 

ISCHCXl. 

IPftOJECT  0C9tBiPTiO*< 

IPHAS 

ICOST                  1  AWARuEDi 

fl 

HneJiricxMH^ 

Door  Bepiacemem 

Cormang 

Se-S7.320  00 

NO 

EIW  Junror  HQfi 

Rtum  CwiVB-sions 

Conratang 

$900.000  00 

Kl 

PvXxxf)  Ei«iTierr»ry 

Wlntuw  Rotfacemints 

ContBcang 

t23S.00O0O 

NO 

Qlt30j  Elemenary 

AT  Concsrsonira  Beoiacemam 

Conn  CO  ng 

$180.000  00 

NO 

Cnsfta-ialn  CC 

Window  Repacamamj 

ConVBCOog 

$474,000.00 

NC 

Logan  AdmM.  BuUmg 

Wln^M  R*pl*c«>rtnli 

Contmcfng 

$4M.0O0OO 

NO 

Kenrwoin  EiST'emary 

IQIW  Fbom  PanoBBorj 

ContBCDng 

NC 

MwTrnElflmentary 

Door  Hsoiacamflrn 

CoflTBGJng 

$248.334  00 

NO 

Ricnartson  Elsmernary 

DotT  Rapacamem 

CuJilucQng 

$343.96Z0O 

NO 

K^oi^wort^  B«m«rt«(y 

Ooor  RcpUcamant 

Contndng 

$340.367  00 

NO 

ArtonBtmtnary 

Bci'«r  Bepiacamsri 

Corra  Cling 

$120,000.00 

NO 

Evsns  Bananary 

nrxT  Replace  mem 

ConncSnfl 

$«37,320.00 

NO 

MlWr  JLrnWf  Mod 

OoCT  B»pi«c«menT 

ConTBCOng 

$£37,320.00 

NO 

6««r»  Btm«m«;y 

Alf  CondWoring  R«pt«c«n«nt 

Conlnefing 

$500,000  00 

NO 

E^Bvts  Eiemamary 

Wnojw  Hepi3cam»m» 

Corra  csng 

$318,000.00 

NO 

Rocer  Ji/iior  Hifln 

Scltnct  Room  Comwsions 

ConrscBng 

$780,000.00 

NO 

SousB  Jiricr  Hi;r 

Room  Convaiona 

ConraCflng 

$900.000  00 

NO 

MoGogns/ ElflfrornaTr 

TdW  Room  Renovwors 

ComcQng 

$300,000.00 

NO 

FerBt38B-Ht3pSCS 

Toilat  Roan  BanwaOo'is 

ConTBCSng 

$300,000.00 

NO 

Douglas  Xifior  Hgn 

Sci»nc*  Room  Convarsions 

CorncJjng 

$780,000.00 

NO 

TefTBiiJurlor  mgh 

Room  Oonvai ions 

Corncang 

NO 

JDHnsorJirla- Hgh 

ncxTReolacarrflnt 

Corrncsng 

$«37.320.00 

NO 

Douglas  Ju  nor  Hi^ 

nwT  Reoiacamam 

CorTBCBng 

$837,320.00 

NO 

L»ti<8  Elemanary 

Toilet  flaom  B«fxj«iJons 

Conn  CO  ng 

$300,000.00 

NO 

SlmsyEiBrTTBnsry 

Toilet  Ftxjm  Rencvatloru 

ComcOng 

c^ftrt  000.00 

NO 

P.  Harrn  EC 

Room  CorvBrsora 

Corrncsng 

$900,000.00 

NO 

Ballou  Smier  High 

Qtnatd  lmprev«ffl«ito 

Cijf  itiauBig 

$3,200,000.00 

NO 

SBvoy  Etemenary 

Door  Reo(ac»m«nt 

Corrncsng 

$837,320.00 

NO 

Taiet  Ftpom  Renwmors 

ConncOng 
TOTAL 

$300,000.00 
$47.031 .732.» 

NO 

PrBOWBaOy: 

OMslon  ti  FadiRM  MarBgemvn 
Plarnnfl/UCS 
(aOS)  578-7188 


My  1904 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  very  much. 

Wednesday,  June  15,  1994. 
FIRE  SUPPRESSION  TECHNOLOGY  (PYROCAP) 

WITNESSES 

THEODORE  A.   ADAMS,   JR.,   CHAIRMAN   OF  THE   BOARD,   PYROCAP 
INTERNATIONAL  CORP.,  INC. 

JOSEPH  P.  FOLEY,  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR,  PYROCAP 
INTERNATIONAL  CORP.,  INC. 

Mr.  Dkon.  We  have  with  us  Theodore  A.  Adams,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  for  Pyrocap  International  Corporation. 

Mr.  Adams,  if  you  have  prepared  testimony,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  it  for  the  record.  You  have  been  here  before  and  if  you 
would  just  like  to  highlight  your  prepared  statement,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  testimony  at  this  time. 

Opening  Statement  of  Theodore  A  Adams,  Jr. 

Mr.  Adams.  Thank  you  for  allowing  Mr.  Foley,  my  government 
relations  assistant  and  me  to  visit  with  you  again  today. 

I  have  good  news  to  report  which,  after  the  last  person  who  testi- 
fied, I  think  you  need.  And  that  is  fire  tests  all  tasks  were  per- 
formed by  the  DC  Fire  Department.  They  found  that  our  tech- 
nology will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  department  creating  an 
overall  reduction  in  operating  costs,  which  is,  I  think  the  way  to 

go. 

We  have  also  completed  testing  this  technology  at  Underwriters 
Laboratories  (UL)  in  Chicago.  Pjrrocap  was  found  to  drastically  re- 
duce the  time  that  it  takes  to  extinguish  a  residential  fire.  UL  veri- 
fied all  claims  made  by  our  company,  by  the  Fire  Chiefs,  and  the 
International  Association  of  Black  Professional  Firefighters. 

The  other  good  news  is  that  the  company  is  now  a  public  com- 
pany traded  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange.  I  think  we  are  the 
only  African-American  company  traded  on  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change at  this  time. 

district  purchases  of  PYROCAP 

Mr.  DixON.  How  much  Pyrocap  has  the  District  purchased  from 
you? 

Mr.  Adams.  About  500  gallons  over  the  years.  They  have  a  re- 
quirement for  20,000  to  25,000  gallons  which  totals  about  $400,000. 
That  is  not  a  very  large  procurement. 

We  have  reduced  the  cost  of  the  product,  and  we  are  now  on  the 
GSA  schedule.  The  District  of  Columbia  can  take  advantage  of  this, 
too.  Regarding  efficiencies,  the  Roosevelt  Fire  Department  on  Long 
Island,  which  has  been  using  this  technology  for  the  last  three 
years,  has  reduced  their  average  time  at  fire  scenes  from  four 
hours  to  twenty  minutes.  They  have  had  no  two-alarm  fires.  One 
truck  with  Pyrocap  B-136,  is  needed,  and  it  is  back  in  the  station 
very  quickly.  They  have  had  no  smoke  deaths  or  fire  fatalities. 
Roosevelt  is  being  touted  as  one  of  the  best  fire  companies  in  the 
United  States  just  because  they  added  this  suppression  chemical  to 
the  water  on  their  fire  trucks. 
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The  sad  news  is  when  you  review  who  dies  in  fires,  and  this  is 
also  a  part  of  our  testimony.  Who  is  at  risk?  It  is  children  under 
the  age  of  five.  It  was  reported  as  so  in  a  USA  Today  article  on 
March  3.  And  these  children  being  killed  are  black  children.  I  think 
these  grim  data  are  highlighted  in  the  attached  news  article. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  It  is  roughly  50  or  51  percent? 

Mr.  Adams.  Fire  is  the  second  largest  killer  in  the  United  States 
of  children,  second  only  to  automobile  accidents.  So  we  have  a  tech- 
nology which  I  won't  say  will  prevent  every  death,  but  if  we  could 
reduce  deaths  by  half  at  the  same  time  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Fire  Department  by  cutting  the  costs.  It  is  a  technology  that 
they  must  put  on  their  trucks — whether  ours  or  somebody  else's. 

We  should  never  permit  a  fire  truck  to  go  to  a  fire  with  just 
water  in  its  tank. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  much  did  the  Fire  Department  purchase  in  1994 
or  did  they  just  do  the  test? 

Mr.  Adams.  They  did  the  test. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  I  will  recommend  report  language  to  encourage  them 
to  make  the  purchase. 

I  assume  the  District's  Fire  Department  has  set  aside  funds  for 
this  type  of  activity  and  they  concur  with  what  you  say  the  findings 
are? 

ATTITUDE  OF  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  Adams.  Well,  you  know  we  now  have  a  new  Fire  Chief.  So 
far,  we  have  gone  through  three  DC  Fire  Chiefs.  We  recently  dis- 
covered that  the  fire  department  in  the  City  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
a  tjrpical  attitude  which  we  found  among  many  firefighters  and  de- 
partments. They  looked  at  our  technology  and  noted:  "It  is  not  a 
law."  And  until  it  is  a  law  or  somebody  makes  them  use  it,  they 
are  obviously  not  going  to  improve  the  safety  of  their  city.  Please 
note  their  memo  to  me  from  the  Dayton  Fire  Training  Center  in 
my  statenent. 

We  ought  to  send  this  to  the  press  or  the  Dayton  Mayor  and  say 
"You  have  a  problem  and  this  is  the  guy  who  runs  the  school." 

We  are  getting  fairly  good  responses  from  the  L.A.  County  Fire 
Department  which  insisted  that  the  a  major  company,  Monsanto, 
test  a  new  foam  that  they  are  developing.  They  ran  various  tests 
at  their  lab  and  found  it  was  no  better  than,  water  and,  in  some 
cases,  worse. 

The  same  tests  on  our  technology  were  run,  and  in  every  case  we 
proved  every  claim  that  we  have  ever  made  about  Pyrocap  B-136. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  THEODORE  A.  ADAMS,  JR. 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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STATEMENT 

OF 

THEODORE  A.  ADAMS,  JR. 

BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS 

-  June  15,  1994  - 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  I  AM 
THEODORE  A.  ADAMS,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS  OF  PYROCAP  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION. 
PYROCAP  INTERNATIONAL  IS  A  SMALL  COMPANY  PRIMARILY 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OF  MARKETING  AND  PRODUCING  A 
FIRE  SUPPRESSANT  PRODUCT.  PYROCAP  B-136™. 

TWO  YEAS  AGO  THIS  COMMITTEE  URGED  THE  D.C.  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT  TO  TEST  THE  USE  OF  OUR  PRODUCT  IN  ACTUAL 
LIVE-FIRE  SITUATIONS  IN  THIS  CITY.  LAST  YEAR  THE  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT  REPORTED  THE  RESULTS  OF  ITS  TEST  TO  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE.  TO  QUOTE  ONLY  PARTIALLY  FROM  THAT 
REPORT,  THE  DEPARTMENT  SAID: 

..."THE  DEPARTMENT'S  INITIAL  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  PYROCAP  B-136  HAS  BEEN  THOROUGHLY 
SUCCESSFUL.  THE  QUICK  KNOCK-DOWN  OF  FIRES  HAS 
BEEN  CONSISTENT.  OUR  FIREFIGHTERS  REPORT 
THAT  THE  PRODUCT  NOT  ONLY  RAPIDLY 
EXTINGUISHES  FIRES,  BUT  IT  ALSO  HAS  A 
TREMENDOUS  COOLING  EFFECT.      COOLING  (TAKING 
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THE  HEAT  FROM  A  FIRE).  ESTABLISHES  A  RAPID  END 
TO  A  FIRE  INCIDENT,  GREATLY  ENHANCES  THE  ABILITY 
TO  EVACUATE  FIRE  VICTIMS  AND  PREVENT  OUR  FIRE 
FIGHTERS  FROM  BEING  OVERCOME  BY  HEAT 
EXHAUSTION.  WE  HAVE  ALSO  FOUND  THAT  THE 
PRODUCT  COMPLETELY  RELIEVES  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
BURNBACK.  IN  CASES  OF  PETROLEUM  FIRES,  i.e., 
DIESEL  FUEL,  GASOLINE  FUEL,  FUEL  OIL,  etc.,  WHICH  IS 
HIGHLY  ESSENTIAL  IN  ALLOWING  FIREFIGHTERS  TO 
ENTER  THE  BURNING  AREA  AND  QUICKLY  AND 
SUCCESSFULLY  EXTINGUISH  THE  FIRE. 

IT  IS  A  KNOWN  FACT  THAT  SMOKE  IS  THE 
LEADING  CAUSE  OF  DEATH  BY  FIRE.  OUR  TESTING  AT 
THE  TRAINING  ACADEMY  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  THE 
PRODUCT  SIGNIFICANTLY  REDUCES  THE  TOXINS 
NORMALLY  FOUND  IN  SMOKE,  AND  IT  ALSO  INCREASES 
THE  FIREFIGHTER'S  VISIBILITY.  THROUGH  OUR  LIMIT- 
ED USE  OF  THE  PRODUCT  WE  HAVE  COME  TO  BELIEVE 
THAT  THROUGH  CITY  WIDE  IMPLEMENTATION,  THE 
PRODUCT  WILL  INCREASE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  AND  CREATE  AN  OVERALL  REDUCTION 
IN  TOTAL  OPERATING  COST..."    (EMPHASIS  SUPPLIED) 

THE    ENTIRE    REPORT    IS    ATTACHED    TO    MY    PREPARED 
STATEMENT. 


-  2 
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BASED  UPON  THE  CITY'S  FINDINGS,  LAST  YEAR'S 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  D.C.  APPROPRIATIONS  THAT 
ACCOMPANIED  PUBLIC  LAW  103-127  DIRECTED  THE  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT  TO  USE  OUR  PRODUCT  WHENEVER  POSSIBLE  FOR 
THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  THE  FEDERAL 
ENCLAVE,  AS  WELL  AS.  INNER-CITY  AREAS  THAT  HAVE  HIGH  FIRE 
INCIDENT  RATES. 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  WE  HAVE  CONTACTED  THE  SECRET  SERVICE 
AND  THAT  AGENCY  HAS  A  HIGH  INTEREST  IN  OUR  PRODUCT.  WE 
HAVE  MADE  CONTACT  WITH  THE  FIRE  SPECIALIST  OF  THE 
SECRET  SERVICE'S  TECHNICAL  SECURITY  DIVISION  AND  WE 
REMAIN  POSITIVE  CONCERNING  OUR  ABILITY  TO  ASSIST  IN  THIS 
AREA.  THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  SINGLE  PRODUCT  AVAILABLE  THAT 
CAN  EXTINGUISH  STRUCTURAL.  PETROLEUM-BASED,  AND  METAL 
FIRES  WITH  THE  EFFICIENCY.  SPEED  AND  SAFETY  OF  PYROCAP  B- 
136TM.  SUCH  CONSIDERATIONS  ARE  PARAMOUNT.  OF  COURSE, 
WHEN  CONSIDERING  THE  POTENTIAL  FIRE  THREAT  OCCASIONED 
BY  LANDING  HELICOPTERS  ON  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  LAWN. 

HOWEVER,  WHILE  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HAS  USED 
OUR  PRODUCT  WITH  GREAT  SUCCESS,  IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  THE 
CITY  IS  IN  NEED  OF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE 
DIRECTION  THAT  THIS  COMMITTEE  HAS  GIVEN  IT.  DURING  THE 
LAST  TWO  YEARS,  THE  DISTRICT  HAS  PURCHASED  ONLY  500 
GALLONS  OF  THE  PRODUCT,  WHEN  CONSERVATIVE  ESTIMATES 
PUT    ITS    ACTUAL    NEED    IN   THE    RANGE    OF    20,000    TO    25.000 
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GALLONS  A  YEAR.  IN  APRIL  OF  THIS  YEAR,  PYROCAP  WAS  AWARDED 
A  MULTIPLE  AWARD  SCHEDULE  AGREEMENT  FROM  THE  U.S. 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  (GSA).  AS  A  CONDITION  OF 
THAT  AWARD.  WE  HAVE  OFFERED  TO  SELL  OUR  PRODUCT  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  AT  OUR  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICE,  $15.84  PER 
GALLON.  THEREFORE,  WE  ESTIMATE  THAT  THE  CITY  NEEDS  AN 
APPROPRIATION  OF  APPROXIMATELY  $400,000  FOR  THE  YEAR  TO 
PROTECT  ITS  CITIZENS,  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
ENCLAVE. 

FOR  THIS  EXPENDITURE  THE  CITY  WILL  SAVE  LIVES. 
PROPERTY  AND  OPERATING  RESOURCES. 

GIVEN  TODAY'S  TECHNOLOGY,  USING  WATER  ALONE  IS  THE 
MOST  EXPENSIVE  WAY  OF  FIGHTING  AN  URBAN  FIRE.  IF  EACH  D.C. 
FIRE  TRUCK  CARRIED  OUR  PRODUCT,  THE  TIME  SPENT  FIGHTING 
FIFiES  WILL  BE  REDUCED  DRAMATICALLY.  THAT  MEANS  LESS  LOSS 
OF  LIFE,  LESS  PROPERTY  DAMAGE.  LESS  FIREFIGHTER  INJURIES, 
AND  LESS  FUEL  CONSUMPTION  BY  LARGE  FIRE  TRUCKS  AND 
TANKERS  THAT  ARE  MADE  TO  WAIT  HOUR  UPON  HOUR  AT  A 
TYPICAL  FIRE  SCENE. 

RECENTLY,  PYROCAP  B-136tm  HAS  UNDERGONE  A  SERIES  OF 
RIGOROUS  TESTS  AT  UNDERWRITERS  LABORATORIES.  THOSE 
RESULTS,  WHICH  WILL  BE  RELEASED  TO  THE  PUBLIC  IN  THE  NOT 
TOO  DISTANT  FUTURE,  SHOW  OUR  PRODUCT'S  SIGNIFICANT 
SUPERIORITY  OVER  WATER  ALONE  WHEN  FIGHTING  STRUCTURAL 
FIRES. 
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THE  QUESTION  THAT  REMAINS  FOR  THE  CONGRESS. 
THEREFORE,  IS  WHETHER  THE  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  MAKE  A 
RELATIVELY  SMALL  INVESTMENT  NOW  TO  PROTECT  THIS  CITY  OR 
WHETHER  IT  SHOULD  MERELY  REMAIN  CONTENT  TO  WAIT  AND 
PAY  FOR  THE  FULL  BRUNT  OF  FIRE  DAMAGE  AS  IT  OCCURS  IN  THE 
COMING  YEAR. 


-  5 
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Memorandum 


Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


ro: 


FROM: 


Linda  Cheatham 

Director 

Office    of    trie    Budoet 

R.     Alfred  ,      . 

Fire    Chief^V. 


Decartnwnt.         "ire    i    EMS 
Agencv,  Office:   OFC 


D««:   31  MAR  i393 


SUBJECT: 


FY  1993  Congressianal  Reporting  Requirement  -  Pyrocao 


In  the  FY  1993  budget  Senate  Report  102-333,  page  50  and  Conference 
Report  102-906.  page  17,  the  Committee  and  Conferees  reccmmendec 
that  the  D.C.Fire  and  Emergency  Medical  Services  Department  use 
Pyrocap  3-136,  a  fire  fighting  chemical,  m  its  trainina  crccrar. 
and  m  a  variety  cf  fire  ground  situations.  Si.Tce  that '  ti.-^.e '  :.--.e 
department  .-.as  tested  and  i,sec  tr.e  c.iemical  as  recommended. 

The  department's  initial  experience  wit.-  Pyrocap  5-136  has  ceen 
tnorougnly  successful.   The  quicK  knccx-down  of  fires  nas  oeen 
consistent.   Our  firefighters  report  that  the  product  not  only 
rapidly  extinguishes  fires,  cut  it  also  has  a  tremendous  cooling 
effect.   Cooling  (taking  the  heat  from  a  fire),  establishes  a  rapid 
end  to  a  fire  incident,  greatly  enhances  the  ability  to  evacuate 
fire  victims  and  prevent  our  firefighters  from  being  overcome  by 
neat  exhaustion.   We  have  also  found  that  the  product  completely 
relieves  the  problem  of  burnoack,  m  cases  of  petroleum  fires. 
I.e..   diesel  fuel,  gasoline  fuel,  fuel  oil,  etc.,  which  is  highly 
essential  m  allowing  firefighters  to  enter  the  burning  area  and 
auic.>cly  and  successfully  extinguis.-.  t.-ie  fire. 

It  IS  a  <nown  fact  that  smoke  is  the  leaaing  cause  of  death  by 
fire.   Cur  testing  at  the  Training  Academy  have  found  chat  t.he 
product  significantly  reduces  the  toxins  normally  found  i.-.  smoke, 
and  It  also  increases  the  f iref ignter ' s  visibility.   Througn  cur 
limited  use  of  the  product  we  have  come  to  believe  t.hat  througn 
city  wide  implementation,  the  product  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of, the  department  and  create  an  overall  reduction  in  total 
operating  costs.   We  expect  the  reduction  m  operating  cost  to  oe 
the  results  of  a  reduction  in  the  time  spent  at  the  fire  incident. 
Time  saved  means  less  fuel  used;  less  maintenance  costs;  the 
elimination  of  property  loss;  reduced  myjry  to  the  firefighters; 
and  increased  safetv  for  the  fire  victim. 


Tt^r\  /^        f\  A         r\4 
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The  Training  Academy  iias  tested  the  product  on  several  classes  cf 

fires.   It  was  found  to  be  most  effective  at  a  3  percent 
concentration  on  interior  fires  and  at  6  percent  on  tire  fires.   The 
product's  penetrating  cnaracteristics  knooced  down  a  tire  :ire 
within  seconds.   In  addition,  the  smolce  and  heat  usually  associated 
with  this  type  of  fire  was  no  longer  a  threat.   The  rires  were  aoie 
to  be  touched  with  the  bare  hand  and  the  nasal  passage  was  not 
bothered  by  tor.ic  smolce. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  recommendation  to  this  Committee  that  the 
product,  Pyrocap  B-136,  be  utilized  withm  t.ie  District  of  Colu-tibia 
as  a  significant  contribution  to  our  urban  fire  problem.   The  ::.C. 
Fire  and  Emergency  Medical  Services  Departmeit  has  the  awesome  task 
of  protecting  all  government  facilities,  the  White  House,  including 
the  protection  of  the  President  during  take-off  and  landing  by 
helicopter,  and  all  structures  within  our  ci:y.   Thus,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  have  the  latest  m  fire  fighting  tools , 
equioment  and  technolcav.   Since  us  mo  this  oroduct  and  becomi.-ig 
-lore  Knowledgeable  of  its  qualities  I  feel  confident  it  will  .-.elp 
reduce  the  number  ;f  sericus  residential  fir^JS,  and  .-^.ave 
discontinued  ordering  any  ctfter  fire  figntin'j  agents. 

We  are,  .■'.owever,  m  dire  r.eed  cf  funding  to  purchase  t.his  croacct. 
It  will  :e  happy  to  discuss  this  issue  m  :no::e  detai-  wit.-,  zne 
Committee  at  your  convenience. 
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DAYTON  FIRE  TRAINING  CENTER 


300  MeFaddan  Av«.  Dayton,  OR  4M03-1413     (G13)443-4MA     FAX(6L3)2S4-S146 

John  R.  Maer«,  Dittrlet  Chiif 

Bnnan  of  ManagraMnt  Sarvise* 


F 


ACSnaLE  TRANSMITTAL  SHEET 


To:  >»T»»r-.,.        Tru-nr^^i-.r-^ 


65SI   LolAdala  Court 


Data: 
Fast  No.: 


T.m«    fc        IQOA 


703/971-5892 


3prlii«fl«l<l.    VA  22150 

Attn:    "•  "cc** 


MSSaAGSt       Ttiiifc   TTWi    far   rh-    ^..faT««r1«^   m.   1>ti^.,   >-m,      w.   »«.<r   K.   -1.1. 

M  BtniM  thU  nrminrt  »t  th1«  t1«.  far  ^h.  fnn»»<t..  ^..■»«.. 

.L Abunaant  H^Q  —  Wg  n»md    rn   fnn«»rT». 

1j Suff^r^^«l^   !».«— .,   _  ii^n^ 

1 


"•"•  "-«T* 


J£^ 


fflir  PTwnt  msynmOi.   mddltlTM  Ilk.  Prror..  »<11  h.  e«..ld,]-^        f rltll 

redocad  scafflat  p«r  apparacua.  laercaaad  reaponaa  tl^.   raduecd  noibar  of  ap- 
paracua.  aatro  axpaaalan,  or  TTuutkyotl, 

cadncad  wacar  anppllaa. 


^^^^^ 


Sifnotar*  A  rule 

CapC.   D.   Jay  Bahn 

,i (hutmdiKtTrmumUtalCotmrPatm) 

Tfyom  do  mat  rvctioa  aUpmgm,  emU  AJC  SJa/tS4-iei» 


Tc*mlNo.ofFatw 
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Going  to  blazes:  Tests  found  Pyrocap  B-1 36  absortwd  heat  up  to  20  times  faster  tttan  water 


Springfield  company  fights 
fires  and  bureaucraries 


Theodore  Ademt  Jr. 


By  JAMES  WORKMAN 

Pyrocap  Inlemational  Corp.,  which 
produces  a  highly  touted  new  organic 
Tire  suppressant,  is  marketing  its  product 
at  a  trade  show  in  France  this  week.  The 
Springfield-based  company  has  already 
sold  il  in  Japan,  Germany  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. 

Meanwhile,  local 
fire  departments  and 
federal  agencies  have 
shown  little  interest. 

So,  what  have  the 
world's  most  protec- 
tionist markets  seen  in 
Pyrocap's  nitrogen- 
based  suppressant  that 
the  world's  most  open  market  hasn't'' 

Proponents  say  bureaucracy  and 
favoritism  are  keeping  Pyrocap  out  of 
the  U.S.  market. 

"What  Pyrocap  meets  here  is  the  resis- 
tance of  the  existing  bureaucracy,"  said 
Romeo  Spaulding,  head  of  the  Lan- 
dover-ba.sed  International  Association 
of  Black  Professional  Fire  Fighters. 

"When  Pyrocap  gets  into  the  hands  of 
firefighters,  they  love  it,  but  they  aren't 
the  ones  in  charge  of  procurement.  And 
the  ones  that  are  don't  want  to  upset  the 
status  quo  equation." 

"We've  had  comments  from  one 
agency  that  shocked  us, "  said  Theodore 
Adams  Jr.,  chairman  and  co-founder  of 
Pyrocap.  "They  saw  in  tests  how  com- 
petitive our  product  was  in  tests,  but  said 
"We've  been  buddies  with  these  guys  for 
years,  so  why  change  it?'  " 

Why  indeed,  especially  after  they  find 
out  that  the  original  formula  contains 
cow  urine,  alfalfa  and  eucalyptus  leaves. 

John  States,  a  member  of  the  Tuscaro- 
ra  Indian  tribe  and  a  co-founder  of  the 
minority-owned  Pyrocap,  patented  the 
formula,  which  he  says  his  grandparents 
taught  him.  Then  the  company  experi- 
mented with  synthetic  urea  and  organic 
extracts  to  produce  Pyrocap  B-136. 

In  January,  Versar  Inc  ,  a  Springfield- 
based  technical  consulting  company, 
tested  B- 1 36  on  fires  fueled  by  diesel  and 
rubber  tires,  two  of  the  most  difficult 
fires  to  combat. 


Versar  found  that  Pyrocap  absorbs 
heat  up  to  20  times  faster  than  water  and 
quickly  reduces  toxins  and  smoke. 

That  was  enough  to  convince  the 
Japanese  trading  company  Comes  & 
Co.,  which  immediately  placed  an  order. 

It  was  also  enough  for  Jordan.  Kuwait, 
Abu  Dhabi  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
have  problems  with  crude  oil  fires. 

For  all  of  that.  Pyrocap  executives 
haven't  been  able  to  convince  many  US. 
agencies  and  local  fire  departments, 
even  though  people  who  have  used  Pyro- 
cap in  tests  or  fires  will  swear  by  it 

Former  District  fire  chief  Ray  Alfred 
said  the  DC.  department's  tested  "Pyro- 
cap on  our  trucks  and  based  on  our  find- 
ings we  believe  it  will  make  a  real  and 
cost-effective  difference  in  our  margin 
of  safety." 

The  trouble,  say  observers,  is  that  the 
margin  of  safety  —  knockdown  of  a  fire 
in  120  seconds  vs.  10  minutes  —  is  dif- 
ficult to  quantify  for  tradition-bound, 
budget-constrained  bureaucracies. 

Pyrocap  B-136  sells  for  $20  per  gal- 
lon, compared  with  $12  to  $22  per  gal- 
lon for  conventional  foams. 

Firefighters  who  protect  the  White 
House  and  other  federal  buildings  down- 
town have  begun  to  buy  Pyrocap,  but 
only  after  ordered  to  by  Congress.  The 
rest  of  the  DC.  department  continues  to 
test  the  product. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  a  potentially 
huge  customer,  has  approved  Pyrocap  as 
an  effective  and  environmentally  clean 
fire  suppressant,  but  has  shown  little 
interest  otherwise. 

Some  critics  within  and  outside  fire 
departments  say  that  fire  fighting  tech- 
nology will  change  only  through  law- 
suits. 

"Most  people  would  never  consider 
suing  the  fire  department  if  a  fire  takes  1 5 
minutes  to  put  out, "  said  one  observer  who 
asked  not  to  (■-;  identified.  "But  when  you 
find  out  they  re  using  obsolete  technolo- 
gy, you're  going  to  see  more  liability." 

"If  I  get  really  hurt  on  the  job,"  said 
one  DC.  firefighter,  "1  told  my  wife  to 
get  a  real  good  lawyer,  because  things 
don't  have  to  be  the  way  they  are." 
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DEADLY  FLAMES 

Fire,  which  killed  7  children  in  one  Baltimore  home  last 
weekend,  is  the  No.  2  cause  of  accidental  death  of  kids  under 
age  5.  USA  TODAY  found  that  victims  often  were  home  alone. 


Accidental  deaths  of  kids  under  5  in  1991 ' 

Motor  vehicles     .  .'^  >  1, 100 


Di  owning 

Suffocntion  by 
ingested  object 

Poi^ioning 


By  bliLV"?  bjyctlo\.;.-k;   r'io\!t'0!K<- 
Joiiinnl-BiillelMi 

SCENE:  Family  of  six  died  in 
this  1993  Rhode  Island  fire 


Firenrms      50 


Soufrc  Niilinn.nl  Safely  Coiinril 


1-Lnlcsl  nunilxis  nvail.nble 


By  Dash  Pnth.nm.  USA  TODAY 
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Fire  fatalities 

People  in  the  South  are  more  likely  to  die  in  fires 
because  of  higher  poverty  rales  and  greater  use  of 
portable  heating  equipment  in  winter 

Deaths  per  million 
25.9 


South 

5*V 

:     ■    ^"-,St^     ■■       •.^,    ^'.    •      1 

Midwest 

1 

i-^\      :   '•       '.i-...    120.8 

Northeast 

-5     . 

...■Wf,.u.»iVv"    I  18.8 

West 

t^<' 

,-^/  1 11.6 

Counties  with  highest  death  rate 

The  Southeast  has  the  10  counties,  with  a  population  of 
at  least  20.000,  that  have  the  highest  fire-death  rale 

Average  deaths 


Per  year 

Per  million 

Coahoma,  luliss 

6 

189.5 

Barbour,  Ala 

5 

177.1 

Richmond,  N.C 

7 

151.6 

f^artboro.  S  C 

4 

144.8 

Cnsp,  Ga 

3 

137.4 

Clarendon,  S.C 

4 

1230 

Phillips,  Ark 

4 

121  4 

Dillon.  S.C 

3 

111  6 

Copiah,  Miss 

3    >■ 

1087 

De  Soto.  La. 

3 

108.5 

1  -  Chicken  factory  l.re  m  Mamlei  N  C  ,  lolled  25  people  m  1991 

Mississippi  rate  highest  of  states 

California.  New  YorV  and  Texas  have  the  most  fire 
deaths  each  year,  bul  Southeastern  states  suffer  a 
higher  death  rate  compared  witti  their  populations 


Average  deaths 

Average  deaths 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

year 

million 

year 

million 

Miss 

114 

44  2 

Texas 

313 

184 

S,C 

150 

430 

NO 

12 

180 

Ala. 

155 

382 

NJ 

139 

18,0 

Ark 

76 

324 

Mont 

14 

178 

La. 

130 

30.9 

Md. 

65 

178 

Alaska 

16 

295 

Ohio 

185 

17.1 

Tenn 

143 

294 

Wis, 

83 

169 

Ga 

190 

29  3 

Idaho 

16 

15  6 

N.C 

191 

28  7 

Fia, 

201 

15.5 

W.Va. 

51 

284 

NM 

23 

154 

DC. 

17 

28  4 

Iowa 

39 

14.0 

Ky 

103 

280 

Minn 

60 

13  6 

Okia 

82 

260 

Wash 

65 

134 

Mo 

122 

239 

Nev 

16 

133 

S.D 

16 

234 

Mass 

77 

12.7 

III 

266 

23  3 

NH 

14 

12.6 

Mich 

205 

22  0 

Ore 

33 

11.7 

Pa 

259 

21  8 

Anz, 

42 

11.4 

Va 

134 

21.6 

Neb 

18 

11.3 

Maine 

26 

212 

Rl 

11 

11.2 

N.Y. 

377 

21,0 

Conn 

36 

10,9 

Wyo 

10 

20.9 

Calit 

313 

105 

Del. 

13 

199 

Utah 

16 

91 

Kan 

49 

197 

Colo 

26 

7.8 

Ind 

107 

19  2 

Hawaii 

6 

5.6 

VL 

11 

18.7 

^■ 


Cities  with  the  highest  death  rates 

An  average  of  1 98  people  die  in  fires  each  year  in  New 
York,  which  has  a  fire-death  rale  of  27  per  million  Top  10 
fire-dealh  rates  among  the  64  U  S  cities  with  more  than 
250,000  people. 


Average  deaths 

Per  year 

Per  million 

Newark,  N,J 

18 

65  4 

Detroit 

58 

559 

Atlanta 

21 

53.9 

Philadelphia 

84 

52  7 

1      Baltimore 

39 

52.7 

Cleveland 

25 

49° 

1      SI,  LOUIS 

20 

49.2 

Birmingham,  Ala 

13 

47,9 

Chicago 

120 

43.1 

Oakland,  Calif 

16 

42,0 

Who's  at  risk 

1                             Oeattis 

Deaths 

I                               per  million 

per  million 

BY  SEX 

BY  AGE 

Males  ril  24.4 

Under  5 

141.4 

Females  [j~1*-9 

514 

!l2.2 

15-24 

jg.e 

25-34 

J  12.9 

BY  RACE 

35-44 

J  13.3 

White 

116.2 

45-54 

_L15 

Black 
Other 

^50.9 

55-64 
65-74 

21.7 

fi 

|30.9 

75-84 
85-over 

3d- 1991  deain 

1  55.4 

193.8 

Source  USA  TODAY  analysis  ot  I9( 

Bl 

J  L  AIM--   USA  TOLA 
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PYROCAP  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  CONTACT: 

PHONE:  (703)  922-aSOO 


PYROCAP  AWARDED  GSA  MULTIPLE  AWARD  SCHEDULE 


April  18,  1994  —  Pyrocap  International  Corporation  (American  Stock 
Exchange  symbol:  PYR.EC)  today  announced  that  it  had  been  awarded  a  Multiple 
Award  Schedule  ("MAS")  by  the  General  Services  Administration  for  its  fire 
suppressant  product,  PYROCAP  B-136™.  The  ordering  agreement,  effective 
from  April  8,  1994  until  March  31,  1997,  enables  Federal  governmental  agencies 
and  entities,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  purchase  the  Company's  fire 
suppressant  products,  at  a  predetermined  price,  using  expedited  procurement 
methods. 

Theodore  A.  Adams  III,  President  and  CEO,  said,  "We  are  delighted  with 
the  award  of  the  agreement.  As  the  only  small  business  manufacturer  that  we 
know  of  who  has  been  awarded  an  MAS  agreement  for  the  provision  of  liquid  fire 
suppressant,  we  are  eager  for  governmental  agencies  to  compare  our  product 
with  those  of  large  corporations." 

Pyrocap  is  a  Springfield,  VA  based  specialty  chemical  manufacturer  that 
produces  and  sells  a  fire  suppressant  concentrate  for  use  in  firetighting  and  is 
developing  compositions  with  agricultural  and  other  applications.  Investor 
questions  should  be  directed  to  Max  A.  Webb  at  (703)  922-9800. 


### 


6551  Loisdale  Court,  Suite  400  •  Springfield,  VA  221 50-1 8S4  •  USA  ♦  Tel  (70i)  922-9S00  fax  (703)  971-5892 
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PYROCAP  B'136^ 


QuiCKiY  Overwhelms  Fires  for 
m  Knockdown  and  Maxevium  Protection 


PYROCAP  B- 136™ 

Turns  Pl\i.n  Water  Into 
"Super  Water" 

PYROCAP  B-136T"  —  a  non- 
toxic concentrate  of  organic 
compounds  —  safely  turns 
ordinary  water  into  a  powerful 
fire-fighting  weap>on  with  a 
unique  capacity  to  cool,  minimize  smoke  and 
heat,  and  penetrate  fuels.  Its  superior  wetting, 
cooling,  and  emulsifsing  characteristics  quickly 
create  a  barrier  coating  on  structures  and  the 
natural  en\ironment  to  retard  a  fire's  spread 


and  enable  fire  fighters  to 
attack  the  primary'  fire.   By 
absorbing  heat  and  reducing 
smoke  and  toxic  fumes,  it 
lessens  the  risk  of  injun.'  and 
death  among  emergency  personnel  and  vic- 
tims.  PYROCAP  B-I36  gi\es  our  fire  fighting 
professional  unmatched  power  to  extinguish 
fires  in  a  variet\-  of  fuel  sources  faster  and 
more  efficiently. 


PYROCAP  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 
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PYROCAP  B-136^" 


Quickly  Overwhelms  Fires  for  Rapid  Knockdown  and  Maximum  Protection 


PYROCAP  B- 136 

AnACKS  A  Wide  Range 

OF  Fire  Situations 

PYROCAP  B-136's  unequaled  versatility 
makes  it  ideal  as  a  general  purpose  fire  sup- 
pressant.  Unlike  foam,  PYROCAP  B-136  over- 
whelms Class  A  fires  for  rapid  knockdown  and 
maximum  protection  against  threats  to  life, 
property  and  the  environment.  It  also  is  highly 
effective  for  combating  fires  in  Class  B  sub- 
stances like  crude  oil  and  diesel  fuel,  and  Class 
D  metals  like  magnesium.   P\'ROCAP  B-136 
reduces  the  danger  created  by  hazardous  mate- 
rial spills  by  emulsifying  non-polar  hydrocabons 
and  significantly  reducing  their  flammabilty. 

PYROCAP  B-136  has  already  proven  itself  in 
many  settings,  including  municipal  districts, 
ranges  and  forests,  mines,  tire  dumps,  and  oil 
wells.    In  fact,  it  is  the  onlv  fire  suppressant 
known  to  have  extinguished  fire  in  solid  rocket 
prop)ellant.  a  volatile  combination  of  metallic 
compKJunds  and  accelerants.   This  versatility 
translates  into  maximum  nexibilir>'  when  reart- 
ing  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  emergency  situations. 

PYROCAP  B-136 

Works  Safely  And  Effectively 
With  Existing  Equipment 

Because  PYROCAP  B-136  is  a  water  additive, 
there  is  no  need  to  alter  your  equipment  or 
application  techniques.   PYROCAP  B-136  can 
be  pre-mixed  in  hand-held  extinguishers  or 
stainless  steel  engine  pumper  holding  tanks   It 
can  also  be  proportioned  with  standard  educ- 
tion equipment.   Economical  PYROCAP  B-136 
liquid  concentrate  is  mixed  at  1 ,  3,  or  6  percent 
concentrations,  depending  on  the  fire  hazard 
encountered. 


PYROCAP  B-136  is  non-corrosive,  so  it  will 
not  damage  equipment  or  facilities.    It  has  been 
tested  safe  and  non-toxic,  and  is  delivered 
exactly  like  water,  so  it  requires  no  sp>ecial 
training  or  safety  precautions  to  use. 

PYROCAP  B-136 

Is  Environmentauy  Safe 

PYT^OCAP  B-136  is  a  mixture  of  organic 
compounds  that  is  environmentally  safe,  non- 
corrosive,  non-toxic,  non-hazardous,  and 
biodegradable  as  measured  by  conventional 
standards.   Not  only  does  it  not  harm  the 
environment,  but  PYROCAP  B-136's  superior 
fire-extinguishing  power  minimizes  fire,  smoke, 
and  water  damage,  and  reduces  clean-up. 

Product  SPECincATioNS 

PYROCAP  B-136  liquid  concentrate  is  pack- 
aged in  recyclable,  5-gallon,  high-density  poly- 
ethylene, tight-head  plastic  pails.    It  is  shipped 
FOB  Springfield,  Virginia  on  pallets  containing 
36  pails.   (Smaller  quantities  are  also  available) 

PYROCAP  B-136  has  been  approved  by: 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
U.S.  Forest  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Contact  Vs  Today  For  More  Information 

Put  the  power  of  P\'ROCAP  B-136  to  work 
TODAY!   Write  or  call  for  more  information  on 
this  valuable  fire-fighting  weapon. 


M 


PYROCAP  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

6551  Loisdale  Court 
Springfield,  Virginia  22150-1854 

Tel:   (703)922-9800 
Fax:  (703)  971-5892 
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Pyrocap  Inc. 


Fire  Fighters  Are  at  Their  Best, 
When  They  Have  the  Best! 


Increase  the  Safety  of 
Your  Community 

Pyrocap  will  prevent  and  reduce  the  continued  loss  of  life 
and  properly,  and  has  the  ability  to  act  as  a  fire  retardant.  It 
is  presently  the  fireman's  best  friend,  in  that  it  reduces  the 
level  of  danf^erous  nases  which  arc  deadly  to  the  fire 
fighter,  thus,  creating  a  safer  environment  to  combat  fires. 
The  versatility  of  PYROCAP  B-1  Je'"  is  such  that  this  one 
agent  can  be  used  to  combat  fire  in: 

*  wood  and  other  fibrous  materials 

*  rubber 

*  self-oxidizing  chemicals 

*  combustible  metals,  exclusive  of  alkali  melals 

*  coal 

*  natural  gas,  LPC 

*  w  hite  phosphorus,  black  powder,  and 
other  munitions 

Increase  the  Cost  Effectiveness  of 
Your  Fire  Department 

By  installing  PYROCAP  Bl  36™,  your  community  will 
benefit  by: 

*  Decreased  maintenance  cost  (equipment) 

*  Decreased  cost  of  fire  site  cleanup 

*  Decreased  cost  of  water  damage 

*  Decreased  injury  claims  due  to  skin  burn  and 
smoke  inhalation 

*  Decreased  cost  of  expensive  ec|uipment 

*  Increased  flexibility  with  a  highly  versatile  agent 

*  Increased  performance  of  each  pumper  truck 

*  Increased  safety  and  effectiveness  of  the  fire  fighter 


PYROCAP  B-1 36^ "  Safe  and 
Dependable 

Product  is  adaptable  to  existing  equipment  and  fire  fighting 
methods.  The  advantages  of  the  product  over  competitive 
agents  is  that  it  is: 

*  environmentally  compatible 

•  superior  as  a  wetting  agent 

♦  a  rapid  suppressant 

♦  endowed  with  long-term  retardation  ability 

*  proven  to  have  the  ability  to  reduce  toxic 
methane  gas  by  over  40"/,,. 

Protect  Your  Community  with 
Approved  and  Proven  Technology 

PYROCAP  B-1  36'"  has  been  approved  by: 

—  The  U.S.  Depl.  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Forest  Service 
for  wildland  fires,  special  report  8651  1803,  5100- 
FireAug.  1986. 

—  U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines 

—  lABPFF  member  National  Professional 
qualifications  Board 

—  The  U.S.  Government  does  not  endorse  products 
or  manufacturers.  However,  the  FAA  after  testing 
rated  B- 1 36  as  worthy  of  continued  testing  and 
evaluation  as  an  auxiliary  agent  for  use  at  air|X)r1s. 
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Remarks  of  Joe  Foley 

Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Joe  Foley,  Grovermnent  Rela- 
tions at  Pyrocap. 

We  also  testified  before  DC  Councilman  Nathanson's  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  January.  He  is  very  concerned  over  the  lack  of 
funding  for  Pyrocap  and  any  new  technology  which  could  be  uti- 
lized to  save  lives  and  properties.  We  spoke  to  the  Councilman 
after  the  hearing  about  the  Greorgetown  Visitation  Preparatory 
School  fire  last  summer  which  is  in  his  Councilmanic  district. 

We  noted  to  him  that  if  Pyrocap  B-136  had  been  on  the  trucks 
at  this  fire  scene,  we  believe  the  sad  devastation  of  those  historic 
200  year  old  buildings,  which  were  part  of  Washington's  unique 
heritage,  would  not  have  taken  place. 

Instead  DC  called  in  fire  departments  from  adjoining  counties 
and  fought  the  fire  for  hours.  There  was  also  a  reignition  at  2  a.m. 
which  apparently  finished  off  the  oldest  building.  To  date  no  one 
we  know  has  seen  a  final  report  on  the  fire.  But  we  do  know  one 
thing,  Pyrocap  B-136  was  not  on  the  trucks  that  night.  The  results 
are  the  school  is  now  collecting  funds  and  contributions  from  alum- 
ni to  rebuild. 

Mr.  DrxON.  As  I  indicated,  I  will  recommend  report  language 
urging  the  District  to  move  forward.  It  is  an  additive  to  water. 
Next  time  I  have  a  glass  of  water — I  will  see  if  this  puts  out  the 
fire. 

Mr.  Adams.  Heartburn?  I  can't  say  it  is  good  for  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

VIDEO  SHOWING 

I  would  like  to  go  off  the  record  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will 
show  you  an  actual  fire  in  New  York  where  Pyrocap  was  used. 

Mr.  Dixon.  We  will  go  off  the  record. 

[Tape  shown.] 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  will  recommend  the  report  language.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  appeamace  here  today. 

Mr.  Adams.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Wednesday,  June  15,  1994. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1995  B.C.  BUDGET 
WITNESSES 

PAUL  M.  WASHINGTON,  CHAIRMAN,  MAYOR'S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  RESOURCES  AND  BUDGET 

CLYDE  R.  RICHARDSON,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  MAYOR'S  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RESOURCES  AND  BUDGET 

Mr.  DixoN.  Next  we  have  Paul  Washington  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Resources  and  Budget. 

Mr.  Washington,  I  notice  you  have  a  rather  short  statement  and 
if  you  would  like  to  summarize  it  or  read  it  in  its  entirety,  that  is 
up  to  you. 

Why  don't  you  start  by  describing  what  this  Advisory  Committee 
is. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Mr,  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Advisory  Committee  is  a 
41-member  committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  assure  citizens' 
participation  in  the  budget  process. 

The  appointment  represents  five  citizens,  nongovernment  work- 
ers and  volunteers,  uncompensated  fi-om  each  of  the  eight  wards  in 
the  City.  That  is  basically  the  committee. 

Now,  we  meet  monthly  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  and  then 
break  out  into  working  groups  on  some  of  the  specific — ^what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  high  budget  areas — to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
budgets  and  many  times  tadk  with  officials 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  budgets  of  agencies? 

Mr.  Washington.  Yes.  That  is  the  purpose  for  that. 

Opening  Statement  of  Paul  M.  Washington 

We  appreciate  the  candid  dialogue  we  had  last  year.  The  thrust 
of  our  testimony  last  year  was  primarily  on  the  payment.  We  are 
supportive  of  the  $67 1  million  requested  by  the  Mayor  at  that  time. 

I  would  say  that  the  committee  is  a  sort  of  strong  willed  group, 
each  in  his  own  independent  way  because  it  is  to  be  as  straight- 
forward and  candid  as  possible  and  put  on  the  table  and  move  back 
to  whatever  endeavors  they  operate  under. 

The  committee  takes  great  pride  in  holding  the  Mayor  and  her 
financial  team  accountable  to  the  citizens.  I  guess  in  one  particular 
case,  we  asked  the  City  Administrator  to  come  to  one  of  our  meet- 
ings and  he  sort  of  caught  a  barrage  of  questions  about  why  the 
City  just  accepts  many  of  these  court  orders  that  drive  up  our 
budget  without  going  through  the  review  process. 

It  took  quite  some  time  to  get  us  to  understand  why  the  City  Ad- 
ministrator did  not  pursue  an  endeavor  like  that  in  the  interest  of 
saving  a  lot  of  what  we  consider  to  be  unnecessary  expenditures  for 
masters  at  the  grassroots  level  considering  that  once  you  pay  staff 
and  employees  a  large  salary,  why  you  have  to  have  someone  come 
in  and  tell  them  how  to  do  certain  things. 

I  think  in  that  particular  case  it  was  about  the  St.  Elizabeth's 
HospitgJ  issue  where  the  Mayor  had  decentralized  down  to  the 
point  of  640,  I  guess,  citizens  at  that  time  and  facing  citizens  in 
my  backyard  kind  of  thing,  you  get  this  great  process  leveled  on 
you  to  do  this. 

We  were  very  much  concerned  about  that. 

Just  to  make  that  one  point.  Let  me  skip  to  the  citizens  group. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Mayor  looked  at  the  budget  marks  being  pre- 
sented to  the  various  agency  heads  and  coming  back  and  sitting  for 
a  number  of  hours  looking  at  the  impact  statements. 

In  many  instances,  we  found  that  we  could  sit  at  the  table  and 
many  times  say  'This  is  reality  and  this  is  not  reality."  Some  of 
these  requests  are  essential  and  some  non-essential,"  and  make 
sort  of  an  independent  report  to  the  Mayor  on  that  basis.  Some  we 
won  and  some  we  lost. 

Many  times  the  instance  of  politics  comes  into  play  in  terms  of 
those  we  lose.  I  remember  your  comments  to  me  last  time  when  I 
asked  the  committee  to  take  the  politics  out  of  the  pension  pay- 
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ment  and  the  Federal  payment.  I  think  you  quite  rightly  reminded 
me  "Forget  it.  It  will  be  there. 

The  committee  was  forthright  in  its  recommendations  in  these 
areas,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Mayor  this  year  that  cuts  were  nec- 
essary in  the  face  of  limited  dollars.  No  matter  how  much  we  dis- 
like that,  it  certainly  won't  allow  you  to  win  a  popularity  contest. 

We  said  that  where  public  officials  cannot  say  that.  We  thought 
consolidation  was  imperative.  We  thought  a  closer  look  at  the  pub- 
lic school  system  in  terms  of  looking  at  progfram  savings;  we 
thought  to  expand  the  tax  base  to  untapped  areas,  the  new  busi- 
nesses must  be  a  must  for  the  City  since  we  are  losing  many  of  our 
middle-class  population. 

We  raise  the  question  as  to  the  increasing  costs  at  a  time  when 
we  are  losing  population,  but  you  have  to  spend  money  for  a  popu- 
lation which  is  200,000  more  than  we  presently  have.  The  common 
sense  notion  is  to  get  an  explanation  as  to  wny,  if  the  population 
is  decreasing,  why  our  costs  increase. 

We  were  still  dealing  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

LOSS  OF  D.C.  taxpayers/increase  IN  DEPENDENT  POPULATION 

Mr.  Ddcon.  I  know  that  you  were  present  at  several  hearings  we 
had  with  the  financial  cluster.  The  Mayor  indicated  at  that  time 
that  the  District's  taxpa3dng  population  was  decreasing,  while  the 
general  population  that  needed  support  services  was  increasing. 

Mr.  Washington.  That  is  right.  It  shifted  the  focus  in  that  you 
had  fewer  people  paying  for  services  to  more  people  in  effect  with- 
out the  miadle-class  earning  capacity. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  don't  get  into  that  Mr.  Washington  because  now 
there  has  been  a  retraction  of  that  statement.  Were  you  there  that 
day? 

Mr.  Washington.  No,  but  I  see  the  reality  after  talking  to  some 
people.  That  is  a  reality  no  matter  how  the  statements  get  re- 
tracted, Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that.  I  am  talking  about  the  good,  common 
sense  notion.  It  may  not  be  borne  out  that  way. 

COOPERATION  NEEDED  BETWEEN  MAYOR,  COUNCIL,  AND  BOARD  OF 

EDUCATION 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  let  you  know  over  the  last  two 
years,  citizens  are  in  total  agreement  on  one  issue,  that  we  strongly 
urge  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  and  the  Board  of  Education  to  stop 
the  failure  points  and  work  together.  We  thought  that  was  essen- 
tial. 

Our  last  annual  report  to  the  Mayor,  we  said  there  must  be 
greater  cooperation  between  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  and  the 
Board  of  Education.  These  independent  authorities  must  work  to- 
gether when  it  comes  down  to  the  taxpayers'  money. 

We  see  evidence  of  that  cooperation,  we  are  happy  to  report.  We 
urge  you  and  the  Congress  to  also  work  in  this  same  spirit. 

What  I  find  is  a  great  deal  of  unrest  and  uncomfort  about  the 
City  when  I  talk  to  individual  citizens  about  what  they  read  in  the 
headlines  in  newspapers.  These  constant  stories  and  constant  cast- 
ing of  aspersions  on  the  Kelly  leadership  is  unproductive  because 
it  keeps  our  nerves  in  an  uproar. 
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We  don't  know  what  is  ri^it  and  what  is  wrong.  It  is  constantly 
coming  from  Capitol  Hill.  There  is  some  level  of  mistrust  or  those 
in  the  Executive  and  Council  have  distrust  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Those  of  us  in  the  neighborhoods  don't  quite  understand  it.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  sort  of  lower  the  level  of  intensity  about 
something  that  I  think  those  of  us  that  deal  with  this  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  and  see  the  complexities  of  it  will  do  so. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  many  times  in  the  press — ^you  are  doing  a 
great  job  trying  to  reduce  this  level  of  intensity  and  stick  to  the 
facts  before  jumping  to  conclusions. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  to  be  encouraged  here.  That  is  part  of 
my  request  today. 

Last  year  we  urged  $681  million  in  Federal  payments.  That  was 
not  sustained.  I  think  at  that  time  you  made  a  great  comment  as 
to  why  it  perhaps  could  not  be  at  that  time. 

This  time  the  President  is  proposing  the  $671  million  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1995  budget,  so  we  urge  we  take  a  strong  look  at  maybe 
supporting  that  at  this  time  at  least. 

We  appreciate  your  strong  support  for  local  self-government,  and 
you  can  be  assured  that  we  are  here  to  let  you  know  that  we  will 
continue  to  raise  the  tough  questions  and  demands  that  the  Dis- 
trict taxpayers  get  the  maximum  service  for  every  dollar  that  is 
spent. 

We  the  taxpayers  of  the  City,  those  of  us  that  are  still  here — I 
have  been  here  my  lifetime — spend  80  percent  of  the  budget  in 
terms  of  what  we  do  in  investing  in  the  City  and  we  have  a  great 
interest  in  seeing  the  City  grow. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Your  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MAYOR'S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

MAYOR'S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOURCES  AND  BUDGET 


JUNE  15,  1994 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  I  AM  PAUL  M. 
WASHINGTON,  CHAIRPERSON  OF  THE  MAYOR'S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
RESOURCES  AND  BUDGET.    1  AM  JOINED  TODAY   BY  CLYDE   B.  RICHARDSON, 
THE  VICE  CHAIRPERSON  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE.   WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO 
BE  HERE  TODAY  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  THE  LOCALLY 
ADOPTED  FY  1995  BUDGET  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.   THE 
COMMITTEE,  COMPRISED  OF  41  CITIZEN  MEMBERS  FROM  THE  EIGHT  WARDS  OF 
THE  DISTRICT,  ACTS  IN  AN  ADVISORY  CAPACITY  TO  ASSURE  PARTICIPATION 
OF  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS  IN  THE  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
ANNUAL  BUDGET  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND  TO  ASSURE 
APPROPRIATE  CITIZEN  REVIEW  OF  BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAMS. 

WE  APPRECL\TED  THE  CANDID  DIALOG  WITH  YOU  LAST  YEAR  ON  MAY  5,  1993. 
THE  RESPECT  THAT  YOU  GAVE  US  AS  A  COMMITTEE  AS  AN  INDEPENDENT 
VOICE  FROM  A  CITIZEN  PERSPECTIVE  WAS  DEEPLY  APPRECIATED.   THE 
COMMITTEE  IS  A  STRONG-WILLED  GROUP  WITH  ITS  OWN  IDEAS  ABOUT  THE 
FINANCIAL  OPERATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT.    MORE 
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2 
IMP0RTA^4TLY,  THE  COMMITTEE  TAKES  GREAT  PRIDE  IN  HOLDING  THE  MAYOR 

AND  HER  FINANCIAL  TEAM  ACCOUNTABLE  TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBL^.    IT  IS  MY  FIRM  BELIEF  THAT  THE  MAYOR  APPOINTED  THIS 

STRONG-WILLED  GROUP  OF  CITIZENS  BECAUSE  SHE  KNEW  THAT  TOUGH 

FINANCIAL  CHOICES  REQUIRED  TOUGH  INDEPENDENT  THINKING  CITIZENS 

THAT  WOULD  HAVE  NO  PROBLEM  AT  ALL  IN  ADVISING  HER  AND  HER 

RNANCIAL  TEAM.   WE  ARE  HAPPY  TO  REPORT  THAT  THE  MAYOR  AND  HER 

RNANCIAL  TEAM  HAVE  BEEN  VERY  RECEPTIVE  TO  OUR  INVOLVEMENT. 

LET  ME  TAKE  A  MOMENT  TO  LET  YOU  KNOW  THAT  IN  ADDITION  TO  OUR 
WORKING  GROUP  MEETINGS  AND  THE  REGULAR  MONTHLY  MEETINGS,  THE 
COMMITTEE  PARTICIPATED  IN  TWO  INTENSE  ALL  DAYS  SESSIONS  REVIEWING 
IN  DETAIL  THE  BUDGET  MARKS  AND  BUDGET  IMPACT  STATEMENTS  OF  EVERY 
AGENCY  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT.   THE  BUDGET  DIRECTOR  AND  SENIOR  LEVEL 
BUDGET  STAFF  MET  WITH  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  AGENCY  IMPACT 
STATEMENTS  AND  THE  RATIONALE  FOR  THEIR  BUDGET  RECOMMENDATIONS. 
THE  COMMITTEE  DEVELOPED  ITS  OWN  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  PRESENTED 
THEM  TO  THE  MAYOR  AND  HER  nNANCL\L  TEAM. 

THE  COMMITTEE  WAS  VERY  FORTHRIGHT  IN  ITS  RECOMMENDATIONS.   AREAS 
INCLUDED  IN  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  WERE: 
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CUTS  WERE  NECESSARY  IN  THE  FACE  OF  LIMITED  DOLLARS; 

CONSOLIDATIONS  WERE  IMPERATIVE  TO  AVOID  DUPLICATION  OF 

PROGRAMS; 

CLrrS  AND  EFFICIENCIES  MUST  BE  EXHAUSTED  BEFORE  TAXES  ARE 

INCREASED; 

EXPAND  THE  TAX  BASE  TO  UNTAPPED  AREAS; 

SUPPORTED  FUNDING  FOR  AUTOMATION  ADVANCES; 

FUNDING  PRIORITY  MUST  BE  GIVEN  TO  PUBLIC  SAFETY  WITH  EMPHASIS 

ON  CRIME  PREVENTION; 

RECREATION  AND  EDUCATION  ARE  TOP  FUNDING  PRIORITIES; 

FUNDING  PROGRAMS  FOR  OUR  ELDERLY  MUST  BE  SUSTAINED  AND, 

HUMAN  SERVICES  PROGRAMS  SUCH  AS  HEALTH  CARE  AND  SOCIAL 

SERVICES  TO  OUR  MOST  VULNERABLE  CITIZENS  MUST  BE  SUPPORTED. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  1  WANT  TO  TAKE  THIS 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  LET  YOU  KNOW  THAT  OVER  THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS  THE 
CITIZENS  WERE  IN  TOTAL  AGREEMENT  ON  ONE  VERY  IMPORTANT  ISSUE.   THE 
CITIZENS  STRONGLY  URGED  THE  MAYOR,  THE  COUNCIL  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION  TO  STOP  THE  FINGER  POINTING.   IN  OUR  LAST  ANNUAL  REPORT 
TO  THE  MAYOR,  THE  COMMITTEE  SAID,  "THERE  MUST  BE  GREATER 
COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  MAYOR,  THE  COUNCIL,  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION".   WE  ARE  HAPPY  TO  REPORT  THAT  WE  SEE  THE  EVIDENCE  OF 
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THAT  COOPERATIVE  SPIRIT  BETWEEN  THE  AFOREMENTIONED  BODIES.    MR. 

CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  WE  URGE  YOU  AND  YOUR 

COLLEAGUES  IN  CONGRESS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THIS  SAME  SPIRIT.   CASTING 

FINANCL\L  ASPERSIONS  ON  THE  DISTRICT'S  LEADERSHIP  IS  COUNTER 

PRODUCTIVE.   WHILE  WE  RECOGNIZE  THAT  HNANCING  IN  THE  DISTRICT  IS 

COMPLEX,  WE  HAVE  FOUND  THE  MAYOR  AND  HER  HNANCIAL  TEAM  TO  BE 

VERY  STRAIGHTFORWARD  IN  EXPLAINING  THE  FINANCES.   WE  SOLICIT  YOUR 

SUPPORT  IN  DOING  ALL  THAT  YOU  CAN  TO  DIFFUSE  UNSUBSTAMTATED 

STATEMENTS  BY  YOUR  COLLEAGUES  TO  THE  PRESS. 

WE  CAME  LAST  YEAR  URGING  YOU  AND  YOUR  COLLEAGUES  IN  CONGRESS  TO 
SUPPORT  A  $671  MILLION  FEDERAL  PAYMENT  TO  THE  DISTRICT.   THIS  LEVEL 
WAS  NOT  SUSTAINED  BY  THE  CONGRESS.    AS  YOU  ARE  AWARE,  THE 
PRESIDENT  IS  PROPOSING  A  LEVEL  OF  $671  MILLION  FOR  THE  FY  1995  BUDGET. 
WE  BELIEVE  THE  PRESIDENT  IS  INDEED  MOVING  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 
AND  WE  STRONGLY  URGE  YOU  AND  YOUR  COLLEAGUES  TO  AT  LEAST 
SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED  LEVEL  OF  $671  MILLION. 

LET  ME  AGAIN  THANK  YOU,  MR  CHAIRMAN  FOR  YOUR  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
DISTRICT.   WE  DEEPLY  APPRECIATE  YOUR  STRONG  SUPPORT  OF  LOCAL  SELF 
GOVERNANCE.   YOU  AND  YOUR  COLLEAGUES  IN  CONGRESS  CAN  BE  ASSURED 
THAT  WE  WILL  REMAIN  RELENTLESS  IN  OUR  EXPECTATION  OF 
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ACCOUNTABILITY.   WE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  RAISE  THE  TOUGH  QUESTIONS  AND 

DEMAND  THAT  DISTRICT  TAXPAYERS  ARE  GETTING  MAXIMUM  SERVICE  FOR 

EVERY  AVAILABLE  TAX  DOLLAR.    GIVEN  THAT  WE  THE  TAX  PAYERS 

CONTRIBUTE  MORE  THAN  80%  TO  THE  BUDGET,  WE  HAVE  A  BUILT-IN 

INVESTMENT.   YOU  CAN  BE  ASSURED  THAT  WE  SEE  HOLDING  OUR  ELECTED 

OFFICIALS  ACCOUNTABLE  AS  STANDARD  OPERATING  PROCEDURE. 

HNALLY,  WE  THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS  OPPORTL'NITY  TO  TESTIFY  TODAY  AND 
CLYDE  RICHARDSON  AND  1  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS 
THAT  YOU  MAY  HAVE. 
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Mr.  Dexon.  Let  me  first  thank  you  for  appearing  today,  and  also 
thank  you  for  following  the  issue  of  the  District's  budget.  I  have 
seen  you  at  several  of  the  meetings  where  we  have  talked  about 
the  District's  finances,  and  most  particularly  I  thank  you  for  your 
candor. 

I  recognize  from  reading  the  newspapers  that  you  are  a  sup- 
porter of  Mayor  Kelly,  but  I  would  say  that  your  testimony  on  all 
occasions  has  been  csindid  and  that  you  have  called  it  the  way  you 
see  it. 

BUDGET  DOES  NOT  ACCURATELY  REFLECT  DISTRICT'S  FINANCIAL 

CONDITION 

Since  you  are,  I  assume,  the  chairperson  of  the  Mayor's  Advisory 
Committee,  let  me  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  my  uneasi- 
ness about  the  budget  process  here  is.  The  budget  submitted  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  Council  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  District  and  it  has  not  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Fortunately,  I  haven't  had  the  problem  recently,  but  you  and  I 
have  probably  said  "No,  I  am  not  broke.  I  just  have  a  cash  flow 
problem."  A  cash  flow  problem  is,  generally  speaking,  another  way 
of  sajdng  "I  am  broke." 

Now,  with  very  affluent  businesses  and  individuals,  sometimes  it 
is  a  cash  flow  problem,  but  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  cash  flow  problem 
with  the  District  government.  That  means  to  me  that  I  hopje 
enough  money  comes  in  the  door  so  I  am  not  embarrassed  and  I 
will  pay  some  bills  and  I  will  stay  on  this  treadmill. 

That  is  what  it  means.  Let's  take  the  1994  supplemental  so  that 
you  will  imderstand  what  I  am  sa3dng. 

DELIBERATE  UNDERESTIMATING  OF  MEDICAID  SPENDING 

The  1994  supplemental  has  been  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  it 
looks  like  there  is  a  balanced  budget  in  the  area  of  medicaid  for 
the  balance  of  the  FY  1994.  From  April  through  September  on, 
shows  an  expenditure  of  roughly  $40.8  million  a  month. 

Mr.  Washestgton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  past  history  shows  that  that  the  actual  spending 
is  somewhere  between  $50  million  and  $65  million.  So  we  looked 
at  the  next  month,  which  was  March,  and  sure  enough,  it  was  up 
$52.6  million,  yet  the  District  projected  $40.8  million. 

Why  did  they  budget  for  $40  million  when  they  could  look  at 
their  actual  figures  and  see  that  $40  million  is  too  low?  So  that  the 
bottom  line,  the  figures  came  out  right.  So  I  would  estimate  that 
the  District,  in  that  one  category,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994, 
will  be  in  roughly  a  $50  million  deficit  profile. 

But  when  you  look  at  the  budget,  it  is  all  balanced,  every  "i"  is 
dotted  and  every  T  is  crossed  and  the  numbers  add  up.  The  only 
problem — the  numbers  aren't  real.  And  that  is  a  major  problem 
that  I  have  with  the  budget. 

Now  I  recognize  a  municipality  has  to  move  money  around,  but 
if  you  spend  generally  at  a  rate  anticipating  that  your  expenditures 
are  going  to  be  as  you  budget  them  and  they  are  not,  then  you 
wind  up  in  a  deficit  position.  No  genius  required — a  little  sleight 
of  hand,  yes. 
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Mr.  Washington.  We  saw  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  two  major 
problems.  One  is  the  so-called  budget  cycling  that  you  and  I  and 
everybody  has,  one  of  the  best  crystal  balls  they  can  build  to  be  on 
target  with  that. 

We  are  broke  because  we  knew  we  were  broke  when  we  received 
Home  Rule.  We  knew  we  were  broke  when  we  borrowed  $330  mil- 
lion from  the  bond  market.  We  are  still  broke,  but  accounting  sys- 
tems can  take  place  in  terms  of  doing  a  little  praying,  hoping  and 
reprogramming  over  a  period  of  time. 

This  is  where  citizens  get  confused,  not  to  mention  some  of  our 
officials  get  confused  about  the  same  process.  Given  that,  we  are 
broke  unless  there  is  some  way  to  come  together  with  the  Congress 
in  terms  of  helping  to,  one,  give  us  a  level  playing  field  to  begin 
on  a  sound  footing  is  almost  like  my  own  budget  in  that  I  am  con- 
stantly paying  off  a  deficit  with  current  revenues  that  I  will  never 
get  ahead  on  unless  I  do  something  major. 

Mr.  Dexon,  That  is  where  the  politics  get  involved,  because  there 
is  a  reluctance,  except  for  you  and  a  few  others,  to  acknowledge 
that  in  fact  you  are  broke. 

Mr.  Washington.  Yes. 

INCOME  TAX  REVENUE  PROJECTION  TOO  HIGH 

Mr.  DrxON.  Let  me  give  you  two  illustrations.  Being  broke  is  one 
thing,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  and,  in  fact,  I  think  the  Federal 
government  has  some  responsibility,  if  not  culpability  there.  The 
issue  that  you  just  raised,  I  thought  the  Mayor  was  saying  that 
there  was  a  declining  middle-class  base  here  in  the  District,  which 
made  sense. 

I  had  no  reason  to  challenge  it,  but  when  we  look  at  the  1995 
budget,  the  projected  revenue  from  income  tax  is  up  some  $96  mil- 
lion from  the  FY  1993  actual  collections.  So  one  would  ask  if  you 
have  a  declining  taxpayer  base,  how  could  the  revenue  from  income 
tax  be  up? 

One  answer  is  it  may  be  declining,  but  in  fact,  the  people  are 
making  more  money.  When  I  look  back,  as  difficult  as  you  say  it 
is,  and  I  agree  it  is  not  an  exact  science,  I  see  that  the  District  has 
never  over  the  past  four  or  five  years  come  within  what  I  call  a 
zone  of  reasonableness  in  estimating  what  the  individual  income 
tax  revenue  is  going  to  be,  and  this  year  it  is  way  out  of  kilter. 

Mr.  Washington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  I  think  some  District  official  asks  how  much  do 
we  need  to  put  down  there  to  make  these  figures  add  up.  So  you 
know  that  sounds 

Mr.  Washington.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  it  is  that 
simple  or  not  because  I  would  have  a  problem  in  terms  of 

Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  give  you  another  illustration. 


Mr.  Washington.  If  this  is  an  econometric  projection  model 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  willing  to  bet  you  that  the  individual  income  tax 

collections  do  not  come  within  10  percent  of  the  projection.  I  am 

telling  you  what  I  am  concerned  about. 

SHIFT  IN  PROPERTY  TAX  YEAR 

Last  year.  Council  Chairman  John  Wilson  raised  it  and  I  contin- 
ued to  raise  it  here — that  when  the  District  rolled  the  first  quarter 
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of  the  FY  1994  property  taxes  into  the  last  quarter  of  FY  1993,  you 
were  doing  several  things. 

Because  there  was  a  formula  for  the  Federal  pajonent,  you  were 
giving,  some  would  say,  artificial,  injection  of  local  revenue  that 
some  would  say  artificially  increased  the  Federal  payment. 

Mr.  Washington.  That  is  one  of  those  accounting  mecha- 
nisms  

Mr.  Dixon.  Because  the  Federal  payment  is  now  on  a  formula. 

Mr.  Washington.  Sure. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  really  not  concerned  about  that.  To  me  it  seems 
reasonable,  and  you  were  there  that  day 

Mr.  Washington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon  [continuing].  When  the  District  said  they  did  not  real- 
ize the  shift  in  the  property  tax  year  had  an  impact  on  the  tax- 
payer, whether  it  is  commercial  or  residential — the  single-family 
homeowner.  John  Wilson  raised  the  issue.  I  sat  here  and  raised  the 
issue. 

The  answer  by  District  officials  was  "no  impact,"  or  some  clever 
wording  about  the  impact;  "no  immediate  impact."  There  is  now  an 
acknowledgment  after  a  GAO  review  that,  in  fact,  it  does  have  an 
impact.  I  knew  it  had  an  impact  all  along.  The  impact  isn't  felt 
until  such  time  as  you  transfer  title  for  consideration,  otherwise 
known  as  a  sale. 

So  the  District  increased  their  cash  flow  needs  without  any  real 
cash — now,  in  that  case,  someone  knew  what  it  did,  because  the 
wording  on  the  tax  bill  that  year  was  very  artfully  worded,  and 
then  the  next  year  the  wording  went  back  to  the  standard  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Washington.  Yes. 

"candor"  lacking  in  certain  district  officials 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  one  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  District  is  not 
at  all  candid  as  it  relates  to  its  finances. 

Mr.  Washington.  When  that  was  presented — I  understand.  We 
were  informed  about  the  impact  in  terms  of  there  was  no  imme- 
diate impact  until  you  sell  the  property. 

At  that  time  when  the  property  was  sold,  anywhere  from  next 
year  to  the  next  30  years  or  100  years,  the  impact  is  going  to  hit 
you  at  some  point  in  time  anyway. 

Mr.  Dixon.  On  the  commercial  side,  it  had  an  immediate  impact 
because  most  of  the  leases  on  commercial  property  provide  for  a 
pass-through  of  property  taxes,  and  so  if  I  am  running  a  mall,  I  am 
going  to  immediately  pass  through  that  increased  cost  to  my  shop- 
keepers or  whatever. 

Mr.  Washington.  That  decision,  I 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  you.  I  just  wanted  to  take 
the  time  to  explain  to  you  what  my  concerns  are. 

D.C.  GENERAL  HOSPITAL/LOANS  RECEIVABLE  TECHNIQUE  TO  SHIELD 

subsidy 

Now  I  am  not  sure  what  the  legal  status  of  D.C.  General  Hos- 
pital is.  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  I  don't  know,  in  fact,  if  they  legally 
are  an  enterprise  fund.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  the  leg^  ca- 
pacity to  borrow  money.  I  am  not  sure. 
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I  am  trying  to  check  into  it,  but  I  know  that  when  a  person  gives 
someone  cash  and  calls  it  a  loan  and  they  keep  the  books,  they 
show  it  as  a  loan  which  is  an  asset,  and  when  you  classify  money 
that  you  spent  as  an  asset  and  that  money  is  not  collectible,  the 
asset  classification  artificially  skews  the  real  picture. 

Mr.  Washington.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Dexon.  Now  the  Mayor  says  that  they  classified  the  cash  ad- 
vances to  the  hospital  as  loans  receivable  intentionally  because 
they  were  going  to  ultimately  collect  the  money.  From  whom?  From 
whom?  At  the  same  time  they  say  that,  there  is  a  letter  floating 
around  from  the  auditors,  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  that  in  essence  says 
"You  better  write  this  loan  down." 

To  me,  it  sounds  like  it  is  a  bad  debt,  but  it  wasn't  a  debt  in  the 
first  place.  They  came  up  with  more  artful  language  to  take  from 
the  general  fund  and  reduce  this  loan  by  $10  million.  Then  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  they  said  "we  can't  do  $10  million  anymore.  Let's 
make  it  $4.5  million." 

So  when  I  look  at  it,  I  say,  "Well,  we  are  taking  money  from  the 
general  fund  to  repay  the  general  fund.  There  is  a  net  gain  of  noth- 
ing." So  it  is  those  kinds  of  things 

Mr.  Washington.  But  isn't  that  generally  true  of  most  govern- 
ment debt?  For  example,  if  we  were  now  to  pay  off  the  major  Fed- 
eral debt  to  the  citizens,  we  would  be  paying  ourselves  in  effect. 
Now,  I 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  we  get  money.  There  is  a  major  distinction. 

Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that,  one,  when  you 
present  an  issue  like  that,  it  is  a  question  of  intent.  Now,  again  you 
go  back 

CONCERN  OVER  INTENT  TO  "DISGUISE"  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  intent  is  to  disguise  the  real  picture. 

Mr.  Washington.  That  is  one  way.  If  there  is  any  way  that  some 
of  that  will  be  recovered,  then  either  you  make  a  determination 
there.  For  exEimple,  when  I  first  went  on  the  board  of  directors,  one 
of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  write  off  every  bad  debt  and  every 
bad  loan  we  could  just  so  we  could  get  a  new  start. 

In  banking  and  business,  you  can  do  that  very  well.  How  do  you 
write 

Mr.  Ddcon.  It  skews  the  financial  picture.  Let's  assume  that  I 
have  a  legal  obligation  to  pay  my  son's  college  tuition,  and  I  am 
filling  out  my  financial  disclosure  because  I  want  to  buy  something 
and  I  put  down  that  I  have  loaned  Cary  Dixon  $40,000.  I  know 
that  Cary  is  never  going  to  pay  me  back,  but  I  show  it  as  an  asset. 

When  I  go  to  the  bank,  they  say  Cary  Dixon  must  be  a  relative. 
Julian  Dixon  has  loaned  him  $40,000,  and  then  I  keep  looking  and 
that  asset  is  never  written  down.  Pretty  soon  they  say,  "Well,  we 
ought  to  subtract  that  from  his  assets  because  it  is  not  real." 

"Who  is  Cary  Dixon?" 

"Well,  he  is  my  son." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"He  is  17." 

"What  was  the  money  for?" 

"It  was  for  his  college." 
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"Well,  you  have  a  legal  obligation  to  support  him  at  least  until 
he  is  18  and  maybe  21  and  maybe  a  moral  obligation  to  see  him 
through  college." 

"Then  why  these  loans?" 

"Well,  it  makes  my  financial  statement  look  better." 

Mr.  Washington.  He  could  graduate  and  become  one  of  the  most 
eminent  doctors  and  pay  you  back  with  chits.  At  any  given  point 
in  time,  one  must  sit  there  and  assess  what  is  collectible  and  what 
is  not.  I  agree  you  said  some  loans  are  assets. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Receivables. 

Mr.  Washington.  We  all  know  that  in  business  sometimes  you 
write  them  off  in  front.  When  I  first  took  on  the  recreation  account 
budget  in  my  department,  I  said  "What  is  this  $200,000  for?" 

The  response  was,  "Writing  off  for  losses,  pilferage  and  theft." 

I  said  "We  haven't  opened  the  door  yet.  Makes  no  difference." 

accounting  "contrivances" 

What  confuses  me  is  accounting  contrivances  that  come  up,  or  le- 
verage. If  you  just  go  level  like  we  should,  you  would  have  a  com- 
pany coming  in  saying  "We  have  to  collect  this  much  more  in  taxes 
and  we  are  broke  and  you  have  to  increase  this  category  come  hell 
or  high  water." 

Too  often  that  is  not  going  to  get  done  because  once  you  go 
through  the  political  process,  I  have  heard  more  proposals  to  spend 
more  money  and  I  cringe.  I  have  looked  at  legislation  coming 
through  and  say  "How  are  you  going  to  pay  for  it?" 

I  recall  when  we  had  a  chief  of  police  who  came  in  and  asked  for 
a  pat  on  the  back  because  he  just  locked  up  40,000  more  criminals. 
In  my  mind,  I  asked,  what  is  this  going  to  cost  us? 

Now  he  sees  the  corrections  budget  has  doubled. 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  told  us  yesterday  it  went  down  $8  million. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  With  the  prison  population  increasing. 

Mr.  Washington.  The  prison  corrections  budget,  and  yet  you 
look  at  changes  like  that,  we  see  that  somehow  along  the  way  this 
is  what  I  hope.  That  was  the  thrust  of  my  testimony  this  morning. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  was  not  challenging  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Washington.  Somehow  along  the  way,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  we  must  be  coming  together  around  the  table  by  all  three 
parties  and  do  something. 

REAL  facts  needed 

People  ask  me  why  don't  we  have  a  sheet  with  the  real  facts  on 
it?  You  cannot  get  the  resd  facts  now  with  what  is  going  on  and 
we  hope  that  since  it  is  our  taxpayers'  money  covering  everybody, 
that  would  happen. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Shortly,  there  will  be  a  report  out  which  I  think  will 
tend  to  show  what  the  real  facts  are,  but  I  would  say  "amen"  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  work  together,  and  if  the  City  is  in  some 
financial  problem,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  and  work  together 
to  resolve  the  problem  and  move  on. 

Mr.  Washington.  That  is  essential. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Walsh? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  questions. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Thguik  you  very  much,  Mr.  Washington.  Feel  free  to 
come  up  or  call  at  any  time. 
Mr.  Washington.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Wednesday,  June  15,  1994. 
D.C.  BUDGET 

WITNESSES 

GEORGE  FRAIN,  SECRETARY,  ADAMS-MORGAN  BUSINESS  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 
WILLIAM  ARRINGTON,  PRIVATE  CITIZEN 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  understand  that  Hilda  Rivas  is  not  here,  but  Mr. 
Greorge  Frain  is.  How  are  you  today,  sir? 

Mr.  Frain.  A  year  older. 

Mr.  Walsh,  ^d  a  year  wiser,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Frain.  I  can't  make  that  claim,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  We  have  with  us  Mr.  Greorge  Frain,  who  is  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Adams-Morgan  Business  and  Professional  Associa- 
tion. 

Sir,  I  don't  know  your  name. 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  am  William  Arrington. 

Mr.  DixON.  Mr.  Frain,  I  don't  know  if  you  have  a  written  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Frain.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  don't  know  what  issues  you  want  to  testify  about 
or  what  Mr.  Arrington  wants  to  testify  about  but  we  would  be 
pleased  to  submit  your  written  statement  for  the  record  and  if  you 
would  summarize  your  statements  orally,  we  would  certainly  ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr.  Frain.  Thank  you. 

MUNICIPAL  PARKING  LOT  IN  ADAMS-MORGAN  AREA 

The  City  is  moving  through — to  acquire  a  parking  lot  in  the 
Adams-Morgan  area. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frain.  Senator  Brock  Adams  made  a  rather  lengthy  state- 
ment about  it  and  urged  the  City  to  come  up  with  a  proposal  for 
the  1994  budget,  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  They  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  the  property  and 
putting  up  a  parking  lot  in  the  Adams-Morgan  area,  right. 

Mr.  Frain.  For  which  we  thank  you. 

Opening  Remarks  of  George  Frain 

I  think  the  City  has  come  rather  late  to  recognize  the  role  of  the 
automobile.  I  go  out  to  Democracy  Boulevard  or  Wheaton  or  Penta- 
gon City  or  other  edge  cities  that  have  grown  up  and  they  are  able 
to  build  magnificent  garages.  They  look  like  temples. 

This  City  has  failed  to  recognize,  and  I  think  that  the  Congress 
itself  is  partly  responsible  for  this — ^to  recognize  the  role  of  the 
automobile  and  to  encourage  the  City  to  go  ahead.  I  think  this  is 
changing. 
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I  recall  Mayor  Barry,  when  people  asked  him  about  parking,  he 
would  say,  "Well,  it  is  beginning  to  cost  some  money  and  you  peo- 
ple that  want  to  increase  your  taxes,  anybody  that  wants  to  have 
your  taxes  increased,  hold  up  your  hands."  Nobody  did. 

The  point  of  this  matter  is  that  the  City  is  collecting  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $68  million  in  parking  fines  which  are  not 
taxes,  which  are — they  have  doubled  the  taxes  on  parking  fines,  so 
instead  of  $30  million,  it  is  now  $60  million  and  we  think  that 
some  of  that  money  ought  to  be  used  for  parking,  not  just  in 
Adams-Morgan,  but  throughout  the  City. 

David  Clarke,  the  Chairman  of  the  City  Council,  has  introduced 
legislation  based  on  the  Montgomery  County  and  Prince  Greorge's 
County  parking  authorities — it  is  in  the  process  of  providing  au- 
thority city-wide. 

Mr.  Dixon.  For  additional  parking  lots? 

Mr.  Frain.  For  parking  throughout  the  City. 

For  instance,  right  within  eyeshot  of  the  Congress,  there  is  the 
H  Street,  Northeast  Corridor  from  Union  Station  to  the  Hechinger 
Mall,  which  doesn't  have  a  single  parking  lot.  That  is  14  blocks. 
That  is  an  incredible  kind  of  oversight. 

ADAMS-MORGAN  ECONOMIC  REVIVAL 

I  might  say  Adams-Morgan  has  been  revived  with  the  hard  work 
of  a  multi-ethnic  group  of  entrepreneurs  with  little  help  from  the 
Federal  or  D.C.  Governments. 

PROPOSAL  TO  ALLOCATE  PARKING  FINES 

I  have  included  as  part  of  my  statement  a  three-page  statement 
from  the  Committee  on  Economic  Development  of  the  City  Council 
stating  that  it  has  proposed  that  10  to  20  percent  of  the  income 
from  parking  fines  be  provided  to  implement  Section  504  of  the 
comprehensive  plan. 

Such  action,  Mrs.  Jarvis  says,  would  benefit  businesses,  job  cre- 
ation, and  tax  revenues  to  the  City.  I  recognize  the  failure  of  the 
City  to  solve  many  of  its  problems,  but  the  Congress  has  provided 
funds  from  some  source,  and  the  City  Paper,  a  irreverent  free 
\yeekly,  says  "Parade  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  see  several  bil- 
lion dollars  in  elegant  properties." 

The  City  is  so  short  and  the  Congress  is  so  long  spending  $100 
million  to  beautify  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
money  could  be  spent  more  wisely. 

SPORTS  ARENA 

One  of  the  things  we  are  concerned  about  is  the — a  sports  arena 
that  is  somewhere  in  the  works.  I  have  included  several  items  on 
it.  It  says  that  City  officials,  including  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly, 
-have  not  been  involved  directly  in  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  PoUin. 
Business  leaders  from  the  Federal  City  Council  and  the  Chamber 
opened  talks  with  Mr.  Pollin  and  have  continued  them  without  the 
presence  of  the  Mayor  or  any  D.C.  Council  member.  They  are  tak- 
ing property  that  has  been  set  aside  for  housing  for  20  years  to 
build  a  sports  palace  and  an  arena. 

I  believe  that  summarizes  my  statement. 
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I  would  like  to  turn  to  Mr.  Arrington.  1 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  FRAIN 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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June  15,.199U 

STJC'TME*!?  OTi"  f^nPCF  ppjiTM  -"M  r^v,  FT  199!?  D.   C.  BTTDGPT 

Chairman  T)ixon  and  Committee  "embers : 

T  am  George  Frain,    T  have  lived  in  the  Adams -Morgan  area  since  1950. 
?frs.  "ilda  Rivas,  president  of  the  Adams -Morgan  Business  and  Professional  Assoc- 
iation for  eight  vears,   carnot  be  here  today.      She  has  read  my  statement  and 
approved  it. 

Chairman  Dixon,   she  asks  th^t  I  be  given  her  time.     T  will  yield  two  minutes 
to  William  Arrington,  a  leade-  in  the  Adams -Morgan  area  for  many  years,  and  one    of 
our  area's    msot  widely  recognized  citizens. 

To  begin,  T  call  your  attention  to  my  first  exhibit,     it  was  published  by 
the  Committee  on  ^Tconomic  Development  of  the  D.   C.   City  Council.   It   states: 

"Adams -Morgan  has  been  revived  by  the  hard  work     of  a  multi-ethnic   group  of 
entrepreneurs  with  very  little  help  from  the  D.  C.   or  Federal  governments.  It 
has  67  restaurants  and  Ihh  other  businesses,  and  provides  over  5,000  jobs  and  a 
huge  amount  of  tax  revenues  to  the  city.     Downtown  is  not  the  only  tourist 
center.     A  dams -Morgan,  Dupont  Circle,   CJeorgia  Avenue,  and  other  non -downtown 
areas  also  attract  large  numbers  of  tourists.     Over  200,000  people  attend  the 
annual  Adams-Morgan  festivals." 

Tn  1965,  thirty  years  ago,   Adams-Morgan's  business  people   Joined  with  people 
in  the  residential  community  and  literally  "kicked -out"  a  $26  million  dollar  urban 
renewal  gift  along  with  urban  renewal  that  proposed  to  displace  5,000  poor  people, 
and  most  of  the  neighborhood  businesses. 

"fote  that  this  City  Council  peper  is  titled     "Changing  Public  and  Private 
Sector  Roles  in  ''cononic  Development  During  Recessionary  Times".     It  proposes 
a  program  that  makes  more  sense  than  urban  renewal  and  mary  other  federal  and 
federal -mandated  programs.      It  makes  good  sense  since  it  is  a  city -wide  program. 

It  states:     "It  is  proposed  that  10  to  20  percent  of  the  income  from  parking 

fines  be  provided  to  implement  Sec.  50U(3)  of  the   Comprehensive  Plan.     Such  fiction 

itpuld  benefit  businesses,   Job  creation,  tourism,  and  tax  revenues  to  the  city." 
'T.ease  provide   for  th''3  program  in  your  committee  report  and  elsewhere  if  possible. 

"farther,   the  City  Council  Comnittee  on  '^eonomic  Development  points  out  that 
""he  city  engages  in  what  is  perceived  as  anti-business  activities.     It  writes 
thOBsands  of  pgrking  tickets  in  coismercial  areas  such  as  Adams-Morgan.     In  crowded 
coBBiercial  corridors  such  as  Adams-Morgan,  parking  is  crucial  to  neighborhood 
businesses."     vour  Connittee  should  reduce  or  eliminate  " ant i -business  activities". 

PffN»m,VA*rDl  ATT^TPT^  'V^^  A  MTTLTT -BILLION  DOLLAR  PACE  LTTT  SATS  CITT  PAPER 

City  Paper,  an  irreverent  free  weekly    (Feb..  11,  199U)  says:    "Parade  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  (to)  see  several  billion  dollars  in  elegant  projects...  Unlike 
typically  din^  District  streets,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  glows.     It  ought  to.     The 
PADC  poured  more  than  ^100  million  in  federal  money  into  repaving  the  street, 
installing  handsome  metal  bendies  and  wastebaskets,  and  planting  700  willow  oaks." 

"tie  subtrrbs  invite  city  shotJcers  and  tourists  te  elegant  parking  garages 
in  Vheaton  ^aia,  'Vntagon  City,  Democracy  Blvd.,  and  a  hundred  other  free  parking 
facilities.      f+    1^^  estimated  that  70  percent  of  D.   C.    shopping  is  in  the   suburbs. 

Conirress  has  provided  10,000  perking  spsces  for  itself  and  its  helpers. 
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2. 

COMPREHFN'^TVE  PUN'S  P^'UCTNO  poTTTTSTONS  NOT  IMPLTTIENTED  AFTER  10  lEARS 

Why,  in  this  city  with  the  innnense  powers  Congress  and  your  CoTimittee 
possess  does  it  take  so  long  to  implement  the  mtmicipal  parking  provisions 
of  the  f^omprehenslve  Plan?      The  Comcrehensive   Plan  was  adopted  In  198U,   ten  years  ago. 

While,  at  the  same  time,  beautifying  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  the 
hnge  btdlding  can  be  built  behind  the  District  Building  with  what,  comparatively 
speakln>^,   is  the^peed  of  <li^t? 

yiKrry9  K*LT,T  WnST  Wr  55;  B"'- PASSED  '^N  "^1^0  MILIION  DOLTAP  ARENA  PROPOS'^  TO  BE  BUHT 
nn  DOWTTf^nrpaTSTWr  sr^    -  Please  halt  this  misuse  of  a  key  housing  site. 

Tf  the  Arena  turn?  out  to  be  ?   "dog"  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  for  it. 

We  are  very  disturbed  by  the  Washington  Tljnes  report     (June  9,  199U)  that 

"Dom  McOrath,  a  professor  of  urban  planning  at  George  Washington 
Tlniverslty  . . .   is  worried  that  the    (Arena)     is  being  forced  throu^ 
too  hastily,  ard  that  long  standing  plans  for  housing  on  the   same  site 
will  be  pushed  aside." 

It  appears  to  many  people  that  the  reason  Mayor  Kelly  has  been  ignored 
is  because  she  would  undoubtedly  question  the  use  of  this  housing  site  for  a 
sports  arena  and  an  pntertainaent  palace.     Please   stop  this  misuse  of  a  housing  site. 

Another  report  by  the  Washington  Times   (J\ine  10,   199U)  states  that 

"Mr_.  Polwan  said  he  personally  did  not  hear  Mr.   Pollin  say  he  didn't 
want  the  city  involved  but  acknowledged  that  neither  the  Mayor  nor  any  other 
city  official  had  met  with  ' 


"''Tie  Washington  Times  quoted  sources  close  to  the  negotiations  as 
saving  "avor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  wasn't  involved  in  the  talks  and  that 
Mr.  Pollin  had  requested  the  city  be  kept  out  of  the  process. 

"Sources  said  Mrs.   Kelly  was  kept  away  from  the  negotiations 
because     business  leaders   fe?red  she  might  bungle  the  deal." 

''•ewi  Knott,  a  Wa?hington  Times  columnist,  writing  in  that  newspaper   (June  9,   199!i) 
calls  the  Arena  a  "dog  of  an  idea"  and  sayss 

"•Tt  would  be  a  dam  shame  to  build  a  nice  $150  million  arena  only  to 
lose  the  principal  tenants  in  a  couple  of  years.  Its  not  much  fun  trying 
to  fill  365  open  dates  a  year  with  concerts  and  tractor  pulls." 

"•om  Knott     notes  that  the  Federal  City  Council  and  the  D.   C.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  aren't  talking  about  the  losing  arena   in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  he  says 
that  '*r.   '"ollin's  teams  "are  dedicated  losers.     Some   owners  have  a  bad  year, 
Mr.  Pollin  is  having  a  couple  of  bad  decades,"       /^  f  /> 

•ftese  AT*  sotue  o'  the  mary  things  that^fayor  Kelly  would  have  to  look  into. 

"tie  Washington  ?o>^,   the  Federal  City  Council,   and  the  D.   C.   Chamber  of  Cormnerce 
may  not  care   =bout  housing  in  the  area  that  they  want  to  locate  the  arena  in. 

David  Clarke  h^s  held  uv  the  ?^500  million  dollar  convention  center,  because 
the  money  isn't  there  to  nav  for  it.     Wh»re  is  the    'MnVFrto  nay  for  the  city's  share 
of  the  arena?     'Tiese  ??*e  tHe  nuestions  I  ask  you  to  help  her/address  for  the  city. 
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Introduction 


The  Gjmmittee  on  Eaanomic  Development  has  compiled  this  working  document  for  the 
community-at-large,  which  sets  forth  a  summary  of  selected  highlights  and  recommendations 
from  the  testimony  of  participants  to  the  Roundtable  on  Changing  Public  and  Private  Sector 
Roles  in  Economic  Development  During  Recessionary  Times.  Councilmember  Charlene 
Drew  Jarvis  convened  the  public  Roundtable  on  October  29  and  November  7, 1991  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Distria  Building. 

Copies  of  submitted  wrinen  testimony  are  available  through  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development,  Council  of  the  Distria  of  Columbia,  Room  121,  The  Distria  Building,  1350 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C  20004. 

For  further  information  call  the  Committee  on  Economic  Development  at 
(202)  724-8152. 


Charlene  Drew  Jarvis 

Chair 

Committee  on  Economic  Development 

Council  of  the  Distria  of  Columbia 


w 
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Neighborhood  Revitalization 

Highlights 

In  examining  the  Notice  of  Public  Roundtable  issued  for  this  hearing,  the  vast  majority  of 
issues  listed  are  of  equal  concern  to  the  businesses  located  in  neighborhood  commercial 
corridors  as  they  are  to  businesses  located  in  the  downtown  development  district.  Many  of 
the  concerns  of  the  businesses  located  on  Georgia  Avenue  and  14th,  Kennedy,  and  U  Streets, 
however,  focus  on  four  basic  issues: 

1)  The  full  implementation  of  economic  development  and  business  improvement 
programs  funded  through  the  Distria  Government 

2)  The  organized  and  thoughtful  implementation  of  capital  improvement  programs  that 
reQea  input  from  the  businesses  in  the  commercial  corridors. 

3)  The  provision  of  adequately  studied  and  planned  parking  facilities,  street  repair 
schedules,  and  public  transportation  routes  that  provide  effective  service. 

4)  The  launching  of  a  comprehensive  effort  to  reduce  the  effects  of  crime,  drugs,  and 
violence  in  the  commercial  corridors. 

Recently  in  Anacostia,  Metro  and  our  government  officials  made  a  decision  that  will  strip 
the  community  of  the  type  of  transportation  needed  for  the  commercial  corridor  to  survive. 
Stoppage  of  the  "A*  line  buses  will  put  the  commercial  area  to  sleep.  The  entry  to  Anacostia 
needs  to  be  improved  to  make  it  look  better.  While  many  of  us  shop  in  the  community,  until 
crime  is  reduced,  citizens  are  often  discouraged  to  shop  locally.  Many  merchants  are  paying 
far  higher  insurance  rates  because  of  the  high  incidence  of  crime.  Residents  want  small  stores 
and  do  not  want  other  uses  for  our  commercial  areas  imposed  upon  them.  Wanted  are  shoe 
and  clothing  stores,  household  goods  stores,  a  theater,  restaurants,  cultural  center,  hardware 
and  garden  shop,  etc  A  good  working  relationship  between  the  community,  businesses 
(particularly  some  of  the  large  corporations),  and  schools  can  benefit  the  entire  community 
and  help  to  prepare  our  youngsters  for  the  future. 

Adams-Morgan  has  been  revived  by  the  hard  work  of  a  multi-ethnic  group  of 
entrepreneurs  with  very  little  help  from  the  D.C  or  Federal  governments.  It  has  67 
restaurants  and  144  other  businesses,  and  provides  over  S.OCX)  jobs  and  a  huge  amount  of  tax 
revenues  to  the  city.  Downtown  is  not  the  only  tourist  center.  Adams-Morgan,  Dupont 
Circle,  Georgia  Avenue,  and  other  non-downtown  areas  also  attraa  large  numbers  of 
tourists.  Over  200,000  people  attend  the  annual  Adams-Morgan  festival 

The  dty  engages  in  what  is  perceived  as  anti-business  aaivities.  It  writes  thousands  of 
parking  tickets  in  commercial  areas  such  as  Adams-Morpn,  and  it  taxes  neighborhood 
businesses  unfairly.  In  crowded  commercial  corridors  such  as  Adams-Morgan  parking  is 
crucial  to  neighborhood  businesses.  The  U.S.  Congress  conveniently  provides  10,000  reserved 
parking  spaces  for  itself  on  Capitol  HilL  Sea  503  of  the  city's  Comprehensive  Plan  states  that 
the  general  objectives  for  transportation  are  to  facilitate  commerce  and  support  economic 
growth  to  expand  business  and  job  opponunities — high  parking  fines  negate  these  objectives. 
Sec.  504(3)  funher  states  the  city  should  'Encourage  adequate  short-term  parking,  on-  and 
off-street  parking  to  meet  the  needs  of  increased  retail  development. . .'  The  city,  however. 
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only  pays  lip  service  to  the  public  policies  incorporated  into  the  Comprehensive  Plan  and 
V      makes  no  attempt  to  implement  them. 

^     Parking  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  upper  Georgia  Avenue  commercial  corridor.  A 
study  has  been  completed  regarding  proposed  parallel  parking  on  Hamiltoaand  Jefferson 
Streets.  The  results  need  to  be  disseminated  to  the  community.  The  implementation  of 
facade  demonstration  block  grant  programs  is  also  important  in  this  area.  Because  most  or 
the  buildings  on  upper  Georgia  Avenue  are  privately  owned,  the  availability  of  the 
demonstration  block  grants  could  be  a  real  incentive  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
corridor.  In  addition,  full  implementation  of  the  OBED  general  business  loan  programs  is 
needed  once  the  moratorium  is  lifted.  Merchants  are  anxious  to  rid  the  business  community 
of  the  stigma  that  has  resulted  from  the  recent  negative  publicity  surrounding  the  Loan 
process  at  OBED. 

Recommendations 

>    Much  more  could  be  done  to  ensure  the  productivity  of  governmental  initiatives  to  aid 
neighborhood  commercial  corridors  by  instituting  measures  that  require  closer 
cooperation  beraeen  government  agencies  administering  these  activities  and  those 
elements  in  the  community  that  are  involved. 


\ 


It  is  proposed  that  10  to  20  percent  of  the  income  from  parking  fines  be  provided  to 
implement  Sec  504(3)  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan.  Such  action  would  benefit  businesses, 
job  CTeation.  tourism,  and  tax  revenues  to  the  city. 

Businesses  bothered  by  panhandling  could  create  double-fold  business  cards  that  give  the 
names,  addresses,  and  times  of  places  homeless  people  can  go  for  food,  clothing,  medical 
care,  shelter,  etc,  and  also  where  donations  can  be  made  by  customers,  if  desired. 

There  should  be  a  5  to  10  minute  grace  period  at  "No  Parking  Entrance"  areas,  as  is  done 
in  San  Francisco. 

OBED  should  provide  complete  information  on  program  status  and  timelines  for 
program  implementation.  Notifications  from  OBED  need  to  be  sent  in  a  more  timely 
maimer.  They  currently  are  received  at — and  in  some  instances,  after — the  last  minute. 
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Business  leaders  support 
downtown  sports  arena 


By  Tony  Munroe 

TM£  VWSHMOTON  TIMES 


Washington  business  leaders 
are  hailing  the  plan  to  build  a 
21,000-seat  sports  arena  near  Gal- 
lery Place  as  a  boon  for  the  city^ 
economy  and  its  image,  and  sev- 
eral have  taken  the  lead  in  the  ef- 
fort. 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous boost  economically  for  the 
city,"  said  James  Jones,  managing 
partner  of  the  law  firm  Arnold  & 
Porter  and  immediate  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Greater  Washington 
Board  of  l^de  "I  think  it  makes 
tremendous  sense  to  put  these 
kinds  of  facilities  in  downtown 
areas." 

Arena  supporters  say  the  build- 
ing would  bring  night  life  to  an 
area  of  the  city  that  is  relatively 
dormant  after  working  hours. 

Supporters  also  say  that  ce- 
menting a  deal  for  the  arena  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  dispelling 
concerns  that  Washington  is  a  bad 
place  to  do  business. 

"I  think  that  it  will  send  the  Dis- 
trict's stock  up  in  the  eyes  of  the 


butiness  community,  because  it 
means  that  a  deal  could  be  effec- 
tively oonsunuoated,"  said  D.C. 
Council  member  Chariene  Drew 
Jarvis,  who  chairs  the  council's 
Housing  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Committee. 

The  city's  image  was  badly  tar- 
nished when  talks  with  Redskins 
owner  Jack  Kent  Cooke  on  a  new 
football  stadium  broke  down  and 
he  ditched  Washington  for  Prince 
George's  County,  civic  and  busi- 
ness leaders  have  said. 

merce  alopp  with  thp  Federal  Cirv 
Council,  a  highly  secretive  public- 
^rvice  group  whose  memebrs  are 
g>me  of  the  city's  most  poweniil 
business  leaders,  has  mustered 
strong  backmg  from  the  business 
commumrv  tor  thf  i\f^nit  project. 

"it's  a  given  that  there  was busi- 
ness  support  originally,  otherwise 
we  wouldn't  have  gone  forward," 
said  Robert  R.  Linowes,  a  lawyer 
in  the  District  and  Montgomery 
County  and  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral City  Council's  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Ibp  officials  at  the  chamber  and 


the  Federal  City  Council  could  not 
be  reached  yesterday  for  com- 
ment, although  city  officials  have 
.said  a  deal  could  be  signed  for  the 
arena  as  early  as  tomorrow. 

Pom  McGrath.  a  profpfj''"''  "f 
urban  planning  at  George  Wash- 
ington umversity  and  a  member 
61  the  L'OiWmittee  or  iix),  another 
civic  group,  saiQ  ne  is  not  opposed. 
to  a  new  arena  but  is  wornea  that 
tfie  pUll  1!>  U<iliiK  forced  rhrnugh 
(M  hAitUy,  ana  that  long-standing 
Plans  tor  nousmg  on  ine  same  site 
will  be  pusnea  aside!  ""^       " 

'  "'I'lie  Cliy  was  lill^tling  a  base- 
ball team,  they  were  hustling  Jack 
Kent  Cooke,"  he  said. 

"Most  of  these  things  are  like 
jack-in-the-boxes  —  they  pop  up 
from  time  to  time,"  Mr.  McGrath 
said.  "It's  rather  opportunistic." 

"I'm  not  apli  vena.  I  just  would 
like  to  see  them  get  it  right." 

William  Lecos,  president  of  the 
Restaurant  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Washington,  said  that  "it 
would  be  nice  to  have  an  arena 
downtown.  It  would  be  even  nicer 
to  have  a  winning  basketball  team 
in  it." 

Mr.  Lecos'  main  concern  is  that 
a  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages  has 
been  proposed. 

Already,  the  restaurant  indus- 
try has  agreed  to  an  increase  from 
9  percent  to  10  percent  in  the  tax 
on  meals  to  help  fund  a  proposed 
new  convention  center. 
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District  fails  to  win 
arena  commitment 


By  Matt  Neufeld 

and  Jonetta  Rose  Barras 

T>1E  ^^«^SHI^4GT0N  TIMES 

Maryland  Gov.  William  Donald 
Schaefer  yesterday  ordered  state 
officials  to  "proc^d  as  planned" 
after  being  briefed  on  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  District  to  build 
a  new  sports  arena  for  the  Wash- 
ington Bullets  and  Capitals. 

D.C.  officials,  meanwhile,  were 
disappointed  that  business  leaders 
failed  to  secure  a  signed  memo- 
randum of  understanding  for  a 
new  arena  with  Abe  Pollin,  owner 
of  the  two  teams  and  their  current 
home,  USAir  Arena  in  Landover. 

Kwasi  Holman,  vice  president 
of  the  D.C.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, had  said  this  week  he  was 
optimistic  about  securing  the  pre- 
liminary agreement  with  Mr  Pol- 
lin to  bring  his  teams  into  the  Dis- 
trict and  house  them  in  a  $150 
million,  glass-front  arena  at  Gal- 
lery Place  on  Seventh  Street  be- 
tween F  and  G  streets  NW, 

Mr.  Holman  yesterday  said  the 
parties  involved  in  District  talks 
win  focus  their  efforts  over  the 
next  10  days  on  preparing  a  writ- 
ten document  they  can  present  to 
the  dty  He  refused  to  describe  the 
substance  of  the  document  and  de- 
clined further  comment. 

City  officials,  including  Mayor 
Sharon  Pratt  Kelly,  have  not  been^ 
inyolvea  Ju-e<Wiy  In  the  nego5-' 


the  talks  with  Mr  Pollin  and  have 

continued  them  without  tlie  pres-^ 

e'pce  of  the  mayor  or  any  D.C. 


em 
Coi 


,iuncii  member. 

'  Council  member  William  Light- 
foot  confirmed  the  agreement 
would  not  be  signed  yesterday  but 
said  he  didnt  know  die  reason  for 
the  delay. 

"These  are  very  complicated 
negotiations,"  he  said.  "Basically, 
if s  a  competitive  bidding  process 
at  this  point." 

Business  leaders  had  feared 
^s.  tv.euy  mignr  bungle  the  talks 
yath  Mr  Pohin  as  sne  nag  tnose 
with  Washmgton  Kedskins  owner  * 
Jack  Rent  t-ooKe.  sources  tola  1  he 
•Vashingtun   Times  earlier  this 


Tl^e  sources  said  Mr  Pnllin  ha-^ 


iBag^fS  trom   the   ^'edera^  Qtv 
Council  and  the  t  Jiatnhgr  n^Jr^ 


fipaiivfpniiestedthecitynot" 
be  involved  in  the  talks. 

Mr  Holman  has  said  the  busi- 
ness leaders  conducted  the  negoti- 
ations without  elected  officials  be- 
cause Mr.  Pollin  was  "more 
familiar  with  the  politicians  and 
players  in  Maryland  than  in  the 
District." 

Bruce  Hoffman,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Maryland  Stadium 
Authority,  the  state's  lead  negotiat- 
ing agency  on  the  project,  briefed 
Mr  Schaefer  and  Secretary  of 
Economic  and  Elmployment  Devel- 
opment Mark  Wasserman  by  tele- 
phone yesterday,  said  Joe  Harri- 
son, state  deputy  press  secretary. 

Mr.  Schaefer  and  Mr  Wasser- 
man are  in  Lonckm  on  a  trade  mis- 
sion. 
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Mr.  Schaefer's  message  to  Mr 
Hoffman  was  that  "we  intend  to 
keep  the  Bullets  and  Capitals  here 
in  Maryland,"  said  Mr  Harrison. 

Maryland  officials  have  de- 
scribed their  efforts  to  make  a  deal 
with  Mr  Pollin  as  "aggressive  and 
competitive,"  and  said  they  intend 
to  do  everything  possible  to  retain 
the  teams. 

Mr  Pollin,  who  has  refused 
comment  on  the  issue,  has  been  in 
talks  with  District,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  officials  about  the  possi- 
bility of  moving  the  teams.  Offi- 
cials have  refused  to  identify  pos- 
sible Virginia  sites. 

Maryland  officials  yesterday 
said  meetings  are  scheduled  for 
next  week  in  the  state  to  discuss 
the  fu-ena  issue. 

Mr  Hoffman  said  the  stadium 
authority  plans  to  meet  TViesday 
with  the  three  main  consultants  on 
the  arena  issue. 
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The  pros  and  cons  of  a  downtown  arena 


What  with  high  crime,  municipal  insolvency 
and  businesses  on  the.  run,  the  District's 
image  could  stand  some  m^or  buffing.  A 
bright  shiny,  active  new  sports  arena  downtown  just 
might  be  the  ticket  At  least  that  is  the  scenario  envi- 
sioned by  those  who  are  cheering  a  preliminary 
agreement  expected  to  be  signed  today  between  the 
city,  business  leaders  and  basketball  and  hockey 
sports  maven  Abe  PoUin. 

Such  a  deal  would  bring  in  from  the  suburbs  two 
teams  whose  names  are  misnomers.  The  Bullets  and 
the  Capitals  would  be  Washington  teams  for  real 
Their  presence  more  than  likely  would  resuscitate 
a  downtown  that  becomes  a  ghost  town  at  hours  in 
the  day  when  streets  and  businesses  should  be 
vibrant  with  dinner-goers  and  seekers  of  relaxing 
things  to  do. 

Gallery  Place,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Washington  Convention  Center  and  a  pubUc  Ubrary 
the  city  says  it  cannot  afford  to  fully  support  is  the 
targeted  site.  With  a  sports  center  as  a  centerpiece 
people  might  find  a  reason  to  visit  and  even  stick 
around  after  games.  If  the  scenario  goes  right  busi- 
nesses might  even  want  to  come  and  stay  in  the  long 
rua  If  it  goes  right  And  it  can  go  wrong  if  some  of 
the  same  ingredients  that  have  been  present  in  pre- 
vious dty  deals  are  present  in  this  one  —  despera- 
tion, anxiety  and  inexperienced  negotiators. 

All  three  of  these  ingredients  have  been  in  the  dri- 
ver's seat  in  a  few  deals  that  resulted  in  the  dry  giv- 
ing awavthp-Ytorpanrlopn^pnotnin^  in  return  The 
Jack  Kent  Cooke  Stadium  nmposal  tor  example.  1  he 
Bowe; Ferguson  Boxing  fiasco  for  another  example 


-mere  ls  also  ttw  cenfrai  tpndpnrv  to  base  revenue 
9n  un.suh<ffantiatpfl  scftirces  that  in  the  pnd  mm  niit 
to  be  what  they  were  frwn  the  start,  pipe  dreams"" 


The  atvf»''T>ent  is  expected  to  call  for  the  Distric;;^ 
to  kick  in  SI 8  million  in  intrastructure  and  start-up^ 
"costs  forjthe  $150  million  tacUity.  Council  member 
William  Lighttoot  seems  to  think  that  hiking  the  iiquoi: 
to  Moumsja  ^'tiai  way  to  raise  a  pomorTofjij^ 
iHoney.  How  much  is  anyotidy  !i  ^ess.  mcludiiS  the 
gOuncil's.  In  any  e\  ent  that  taX  ide<^  is  n^t  a  good  one. 

'  f-ven  It  .such  a  tax  iuSfs  produces  halfof 
mfliion.  wtiicti  IS  seriouslv  doubttul.  city  offidals  ha^ 
rlC  clue  where  to  ^et  the  other  half.  And  for  good  re^ 
son:  the  city  is  tapped  out  ana  Darely  able  to  providg 
Its  pasic  services. 

~  Such  a  taxing  strategy  is  short  sighted  and  unre- 
alistic for  a  few  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
consumers  are  not  stupid.  Fbr  one,  customers  are  not 
the  captive  audience  the  revenuers  might  think. 
People  looking  to  purchase  more  than  a  single  unit 
of  liquor  are  not  going  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
dty^  8  percent  sales  tax,  the  highest  in  the  metro- 
politan region.  They  are  gomg  to  make  those  large 
purchases  in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  where  the  sales 
tax  rate  is  5  percent  and  4.5  percent  respectively.  Sin- 
gle sales  don't  drive  the  market  Beyond  the  buyer 
there  is  the  Uquor  retailer  to  consider,  particularly 
the  new  or  frustrated  one  who  is  contemplating 
where  to  set  up  shop.  And  therels  no  contest  The  Dis- 
trict has  sales- taxed  itself  out  of  competition.  And  to 
contemplate  raising  the  ante  is  foolhardy. 

Wooing  and  supporting  an  enterprise  as  revenue 
promising  as  this  sports  arena  idea  appears  to  be  will 
be  good  for  the  District  But  it  will  take  disdplined 
negotiators  who  can  cut  a  deal  without  slitting  their 
own  wrists.  If  dty  officials  bow  to  that  reality  early 
in  the  bargaining  and  get  skill  on  their  side  of  the 
table.  District  residents  will  be  way  ahead  of  the 
game. 


-"*■-■ 
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Hope  for  an  Arena  Downtown 


WHAT  A  TONIC  it  cotild  be  for  downtown 
as  well  as  sports  fans  and  others  from  all 
around  Greater  Washington:  a  new 
home  arena  for  the  Bullets,  the  Caps  and  all  sorts 
of  other  entertainment  at  Gallery  Place.  Abe 
PoUin,  the  man  who  can  make  it  happen  if  city 
officials  find  the  financial  arrangements  satis- 
factory, would  have  the  showcase  sports  attrac- 
tions in  a  perfectly  located  site.  It  could  connect 
also  to  a  new  convention  center — all  of  this  at  the 
hub  of  the  regional  Metro  subway  network  and 
above  a  2,000-space  garage.  With  local  business 
leaders  committed  to  carrying  the  ball  for  this 
project  and  with  an  agreement,  still  to  be  ham- 
mered out,  that  doesn't  endanger  the  city's 
already  tight  financial  situation,  this  private-pub- 
lic venture  looks  like  a  big  winner. 

There  are  sound  models  elsewhere  that  the 
business  interests  here  have  studied  in  drawing 
up  this  proposal.  Today's  new  big-time  arenas 
are  gravitating  toward  center  dties — offering 
convenient  sports  and  entertainment  with  the 
modem  amenities  that  business  organizations  go 
for  and  pay  for:  elegant  boxes,  food  courts  and 


huge  television  screens.  With  a  sports  authority 
and  the  mechanism  to  sell  bonds  and  safely  cover 
the  debt  service,  and  with  revenues  from  the 
arena  and  from  other  activities  generated  by  it, 
this  a  project  worth  pursuing. 

The  Gallery  Place  property  is  ripe  for  the 
picking — a  city-owned  urban  renewal  tract  that 
no  other  interests  have  exactly  tried  to  snap  up 
for  any  development. 

It  shoukl  go  without  saying  that  the  dty  govern- 
ment is  no  position  to  foot  big  bills  here— even  with 
the  prospect  of  impressive  revenues  from  the 
complex  and  whatever  else  might  spring  up  around 
it  That  is  what  still  needs  work,  apparently.  And 
there's  not  a  lot  of  time  to  make  it  happen,  with 
other  jurisdklions  hustling  to  work  up  alternatives. 
Twenty  years  ago,  a  new  dty  government  with  old 
cokmial  restrictions  was  too  constrained  and  slow 
to  deliver  for  a  man  in  a  hurry  to  put  two 
professional  franchises  in  action  downtown.  That 
man  was  Abe  PoUin,  who  wound  up  building  his 
Capital  Centre,  now  USAir  Arena,  in  Largo.  Now 
there's  another  opportunity  to  welcome  him  and  his 
teams  back  to  center  stage. 
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G)nvention 
BiU  Stalls  in 
D.C.  G)imcil 


By  Yolanda  Woodlee 

WMtajton  Pom  Sufl  Writer 

Six  months  after  Mayor  Sharon 
Pratt  Kelly  asked  the  D.C.  Council 
to  approve  special  taxes  and  create 
an  authority  to  oversee  the  con- 
struction <rf  a  new  convention  cen- 
ter, lawmakers  said  yesterday  that 
they  still  do  not  have  enough  infor- 
mation to  pass  the  legislation. 

Council  Chairman  David  A.  Clarke 
(D)  said  he  was  reluctant  to  go  full 
speed  ahead  on  the  project  until  city 
officials  answer  several  questions 
about  the  cost  and  financing  of  the 
proposed  center. 

"^e're  trying  to  write  this  law 
and  everybody  is  saying,  'Hurry, 
hurry.'  "  Clarke  said.  Tm  concerned 
with  the  economical  structure,  the 
financial  structure.  I'm  afraid  not 
^ist  the  hotel  industry  taxpayers,  but 
all  taxpayers  will  end  up  financing 
the  project." 

T  just  don't  want  the  dty  to  get 
toto  something  it  cannot  afford," 
Clarice  said  later. 

Cbrke  voiced  his  reservatxxis  at  a 
public  bearmg  packed  with  hotel  and 
restaurant  employees,  most  in  uni- 
iorm,  akng  with  community  activists 
ad  dty  offidais.  They  crowded  the 
ODODcil  dnmbers  at  the  Wilson  Buiki- 
mg  yesterday,  many  weanng  over- 
«»ed  buttons  that  said,  1  want  a  new 
conveatm  center  and  I  vote  in  0£." 


Atong  with  the  mayor,  hotel  and 
—  restaurant  industry  representatives 
are  pushing  the  council  to  expedite 
the  process  of  authorizing  a  new 
convention  center.  But  Clarke  said 
yesterday  that  he  is  not  sure  when 
the  council  will  vote  on  the  legisla- 
tkm.  The  council  recesses  for  the 
summer  July  16. 

The  mayor  has  proposed  building 
the  convention  center  in  two  phases. 
The  first  phase  would  be  paid  for  by 
revenue  bonds,  to  be  issued  by  a  con- 
ventwn  center  authority.  Debt  service 
on  those  bonds  wouM  be  paid  with  in- 
come from  a  special  tax  to  be  levied 
primarily  on  the  hotel,  food  and  bever- 
age industries.  Construction  of  the 
second  phase  would  be  financed  with 
revenue  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  the 
oW  convention  center  site. 

Memck  Malone.  assistant  dty  ad- 
ministrator for  economic  develop- 
ment, said  the  aty  has  gone  as  far  as 
it  can  go  in  determining  the  cost  until 
the  council  approves  legislation.  "We 
don't  know  what  we're  building  yet," 
he  saki  There  are  so  many  variances 
in  terms  of  site  and  design.  I've  seen 
costs  vary  as  much  as  $100  per 
Kiuare  foot.  If  we  go  with  what  we 
have  now,  it'd  cost  about  $450  mil- 
tkn." 

At  least  one  council  member.  Jack 
Evans  (D-Ward  2),  who  represents  all 
of  downtown,  said  the  council  is  over- 
aaalyang  the  project  He  toW  dty  offi- 
cals  it  is  a  question  of  which  came 
first,  "the  ducken  or  the  egg." 

"You  can't  answer  questions  until 
w»  move  forward,  and  tiiere  is  some 
apprehension  (by  the  council]  to 
move  forward  because  you  can't  an- 
swer the  questions,"  Evans  said. 

It  does  no  good  for  the  council  to 
«k  for  an  exact  cost  of  the  center  un- 
til we  provide  the  means  for  them  to 
go  forward  and  get  the  design.  We 
have  to  pass  this  legislation." 
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Remarks  of  William  Arrington 

Mr.  Arrington.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  having  me  here 
today  to  testify  before  you.  I  am  a  long-term  resident  of  Adams- 
Morgan. 

"PEUCAN  brief"  movie 

Some  time  last  year,  we  had  a  major  motion  picture  industry  to 
come  to  Adams-Morgan  to  film  a  movie  called  the  Pelican  Brief 
which  I  was  involved  with  because  at  the  time  I  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  Citadel  where  the  film  was  filmed. 

There  was  a  widespread  press  release  on  it,  how  the  Mayor  had 
refused  to  give  proper  notice  to  citizens  there  who  were  parking  in 
the  area. 

picketing  by  anc  commissioner 

A  commissioner  of  one  of  the  ANCs  picketed  it,  held  meetings 
back  to  back  without  proper  seven-day  notice  of  these  meetings. 
There  were  letters  sent  to  Warner  Brothers  in  Hollywood  on  ANC 
stationery  demanding  that  they  pay  for  the  privilege  of  parking  in 
that  area. 

Our  attorney  in  Hollywood  read  a  long  letter  to  me  telling  me  the 
demand.  Mr.  Jan  Plover  gave  him  $150,000  to  a  neighborhood  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Dixon.  To  the  ANC? 

Mr.  Arrington.  No,  to  a  neighborhood  organization. 

As  an  ANC  commissioner,  if  you  hold  meetings  and  use  your  in- 
fluence with  an  organization  which  has  millions  of  dollars  involved 
in  a  project,  they  have  no  choice  but  to  try  to  help  you  with  your 
demands  for  neighborhood  funds  and  what  you  need  it  for. 

I  think  it  is  a  gross  infringement  on  Warner  Brothers.  It  affects 
the  City's  movie  industry.  I  think  it  was  wrong. 

I  am  here  and  the  statement  reflects  that.  I  have  more  informa- 
tion on  the  matter.  I  am  here  to  also  support  the  Mayor  being  ig- 
nored by  the  $150  million — ^my  statement  is  very  short,  sir.  ThaiJc 
you. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Well,  go  ahead. 

FUNDS  PAID  TO  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  Frain.  You  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  commit- 
tee the  fact  that  an  ANC  commissioner  had  used  his  office  to  raise 
$10,000  and  I  believe  you  say  that  the  money  should  be  returned — 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  would  like  the  money  returned  to  Warner 
Brothers.  The  dialogue  I  had  with  them,  I  had  a  dialogue  with  a 
producer  and  one  of  the  assistant  producers,  Mike  Wallace. 

He  said  if  Warner  Brothers  pays  this  money,  it  would  directly  af- 
fect major  film  companies  coming  into  the  City  bringing  revenue, 
employment  and  everything  else  to  neighborhoods  where  they  film 
the  films. 

The  film  was  a  huge  success  and  then  it  indicates  some  people 
like  they  had  a  movie  called  "In  the  Line  of  Fire"  here  telling  about 
how  the  CIA  protected  the  President,  which  was  very  educational 
to  some  people. 
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Adams-Morgan  seems  to  have  more  films  and  more  festivals  than 
any  part  of  the  City,  sir. 

Mr.  Dexon.  You  say  the  ANC  didn't  get  the  money,  but  then  you 
said  an  ANC  member  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Like  I  am  a  commissioner.  If  you  live  in  my 
neighborhood  and  you  are  president  of  a  local  organization  there, 
I  can  use  my  influence  to  enhance  whatever  you  need  to  be  done 
through  your  group. 

Mr.  Dexon.  He  is  also  a  ANC  representative? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  The  money  went  to  him? 

Mr.  Arrington.  To  the  organization  that  he  is  a  member  of. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Okay.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Arrington.  What  is  wrong  with  that  is  if  I  run  for  an  ANC 
commissioner  seat  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  have  to  give  a  financial 
statement.  I  don't  think  any  ANC  should  be  able  to  raise  money 
for  an  organization  or  within  the  community.  We  are  given  over  a 
million  dollars  a  year  to  run  our  affairs.  I  don't  think  we  should 
have  the  power  to  run  any  kind  of  a  business  out  of  the  City. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  would  agree  with  you.  When  I  said  what  was  wrong 
with  that,  I  was  kind  of  tongue  in  cheek  there.  I  think  that  is 
something  that  you  ought  to  take  up  with  the  ANC  Council  in  that 
area.  You  know  what  street  smarts  are. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DrxoN,  Warner  Brothers  had  a  lot  of  money  invested  in  com- 
pleting that  movie  and  could  not  afford  to  screw  around  so  they 
would  rather  pay  for  the  inconvenience  factor.  There  are  street 
smart  people  around  who  know  how  to  play  that  game.  "I  will  lie 
down  here  on  the  street  until  you  have  the  proper  permits,"  and 
with  the  politics  of  the  District  and  the  bureaucrats  all  saying 
"That  is  somebody  else's  problem,"  Warner  Brothers  said — I  know 
because  I  talked  to  them — ^"We  have  to  pay  this.  We  have  a  tight 
schedule.  There  is  a  lot  of  money  invested  in  this  movie.  We  have 
a  schedule  to  get  back  for  the  cutting  room  and  the  bank  doesn't 
want  to  hear  that  this  movie  is  not  in  distribution."  But  that  can 
happen  anyplace. 

If  you  have  a  disruptive  group,  the  nuisance  value  is  "we  will  pay 
something  and  people  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  that."  That 
will  no  doubt  impact  here. 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  would  appreciate  or  recommend  now  that  we 
look  into  that  very  carefully  because  that  is  taking  revenue  from 
the  City,  too. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  suggesting  that  your  ANC  should  look  into  this. 

Mr.  Arrington.  They  have. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  don't  thank  you  want  Congress  to  look  into  this.  You 
have  to  take  stands  and  make  sure  that  the  person  who  caused  the 
problem  is  not  elected  the  next  time  the  ANC  elections  come  up; 
you  should  campaign  against  him  or  her. 

Mr.  Frain,  There  was  a  situation  comparable  to  this  on  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue  where  the  ANC  backed  the  citizens'  proposal  to  get  free 
parking  £ind  spa  privileges.  The  Washington  Post  ran  an  editorial 
called  "Spamail." 

"Spamail"  or  blackmail  or  whatever  it  is,  is  not  the  kind  of  thing 
that  you  just  pass  over  to  Mr.  Arrington,  who  happens  to  be  Chsiir- 
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man  of  the  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commission  of  Adams-Morgan. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  we  have.  That  is  why 
I  brought  him  here  this  morning. 

It  seems  to  me  the  City  Council  and  the  "Spamail"  thing  on  Wis- 
consin Avenue  provided  fines  for — so  that  it  doesn't  happen  again. 
I  would  think  perhaps  some  encouragement  from  this  distinguished 
office  would  help 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  I  am  saying  is  I  don't  think  you  want  this  com- 
mittee to  get  involved  with  these  local  issues.  I  mean,  I  and  others 
try  to  resist  it.  It  is  really  not  a  Federal  issue. 

I  am  not  criticizing  you.  I  am  sajdng  that  if  you  think  there  is 
something  wrong  with  it,  then  you  ought  to  organize  yourselves 
and  correct  the  problem.  If  you  think  something  illegal  occurred, 
then  you  ought  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  in  this  jurisdiction. 

I  don't  think  you  should  just  accept  it,  but  you  don't  want  Con- 
gress to  get  into  the  middle  of  an  ANC  dispute. 

Mr.  Arrington.  It  is  taking  revenue  from  the  government  itself. 
I  am  not  disputing  you. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  I  am  just  saying  that  I  and  others  have  tried  to  resist 
getting  the  Congress  or  the  Federal  government  involved,  and  we 
are  able  to  criticize  when  we  do  do  something.  But  to  start  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  issue  should  be  somebody  else's  job,  let  me  put 
it  that  way.  If  you  think  there  was  an  abuse  by  the  ANC  person, 
I  would  report  it.  But  I  would  certainly  start  organizing  now  to  get 
rid  of  that  person  on  the  ANC.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Walsh,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

ADVISORY  NEIGHBORHOOD  COMMISSIONS/CREATION  AND  ROLE 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  never  heard  of  this  ANC  before.  It  is  kind  of  inter- 
esting. It  is  somewhere  between  the  government  and  the  people? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frain.  It  was  put  in  by  a  farm  labor  Congressman  from  Min- 
nesota and  there  is  nothing  like  it  an5rwhere  in  the  Nation  except 
right  here.  It  was  a  gift  from  Congress  that  Walter  Fauntroy  and 
Mayor  Washington  opposed  strongly  because  it  has  that  standing 
between  the  citizens  and  a  real  authority. 

So  when  you  tell  us,  as  you  have  just  told  us — maybe  a  letter 
could  go  to  the  Mayor  and  ask  her  to  get  into  it.  I  think  Mr. 
Arrington  has  taken  it  up  with  the — ^what  is  the  office 

Mr.  Arrington.  Office  of  Finance  and  Revenue. 

Mr.  Frain.  Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics.  The  head  of  the  office 
was  discharged  the  other  day  because  he  was  involved  in  drugs,  so 
the  thing  drags  on. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  the  ANC. 

Mr.  Walsh.  How  do  these  folks  get  that  job? 

Mr.  Arrington.  They  are  elected.  I  represent  2,000  people  in  my 
area. 

Mr.  Frain.  Each  commission  has  8  to  10  commissioners  and,  rep- 
resents 20,000  people. 

Mr.  Walsh.  How  much  do  you  get  paid  for  that? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  just  take  abuse?  It  has  a  budget  of  over  $1  mil- 
lion. If  nobody  gets  paid,  you  don't  need  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  not  correct.  It  is  a  long,  drawn  out 
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Mr,  Walsh.  I  am  new  at  this.  Julian  has  been  around  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Dixon.  It  used  to  be  a  percentage  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  just  need  to  know  a  little  bit  about  this. 

Mr.  Dixon.  They  run  for  election  just  like  a  City  Council  Member 
does.  I  would  describe  it  as  a  Ward  City  Council  and  they  make 
recommendations  to  the  Mayor  and  Council,  but  their  recommenda- 
tions are  not  binding. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Minority  Leader  about  five  years  ago  had 
a  run-in  with  the  ANC  in  his  area.  I  am  only  describing  what  they 
do.  He  applied  for  a  permit  to  alter  his  garage  so  it  would  accom- 
modate his  car  and  the  ANC  took  a  position  against  it  and  went 
to  the  Zoning  Commission,  and  testified  against  it. 

So  it  is  a  neighborhood  or  a  Ward  Council.  It  is  an  advisory 
group  to  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council. 

Mr.  Arrington.  If  you  live  in  Ward  1  along  16th  Street,  say  16th 
and  V  or  that  area  there,  I  would  be  your  representative.  My  job 
would  be  if  you  had  any  City  services  or  any  complaints  towards 
the  government,  to  intervene  for  you  with  the  government. 

The  government  is  supposed  to  be  giving  me  the  right  to  be 
heard  on  your  behalf. 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  fellow  that  was  here  yesterday  talking  about  the 
Latino  community  problem,  is  he  one  of  the  ANC  chairs? 

Mr.  DrxON.  No.  That  was  an  independent  group. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Are  there  Latinos  in  this  ANC  group? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  prejudiced  ANC  at  one  time 
who  did  not  want  any  Latinos  on  the  ANC.  We  lobbied  and  we 
have  two  out  of  nine. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Each  ward  has  nine. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Some  have  more  than  nine. 

Mr.  Frain.  a  single  member  district  usually  has  2,000  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  have  two,  Jose  Consuello  and  Mr.  Barrios. 

Mr.  Walsh.  How  long  is  the  term  of  office? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Two  years,  sir. 

Mr.  Walsh,  And  then  you  run  again? 

Mr.  Arrington,  I  am  not  running  again. 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  would  have  to  get  support? 

Mr.  Arrington.  You  have  to  get  a  petition. 

Mr.  Walsh.  But  it  is  not  partisan. 

Mr.  Dixon.  No.  They  do  campaign.  A  fellow  knocked  on  my  door 
not  too  long  ago. 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  don't  get  paid  for  it.  We  have  a  percentage 
of  great  weight  of  what  we  do  in  the  community  is  how  you  person- 
ally feel  about  me  or  Mr.  Frain,  the  work  we  do  in  the  community. 
I  walk  the  streets  and  run  derelicts  off"  the  street.  I  work  with 
youth,  work  with  the  schools,  play  Santa  Claus  every  year  at  the 
schools. 

I  have  been  nominated  by  the  Washington  Urban  League  as  Fa- 
ther of  the  Year.  I  have  38  awards  on  my  wall  from  the  City  Coun- 
cil, everybody  but  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  he  knew  about  you,  Fm  sure  he  would  send  you 
one. 

Do  you  have  clerical  support? 
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Mr.  Frain.  Telephones,  secretary,  office  space. 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  function  just  like  you  do  on  a  very  small 
scale.  We  would  be  directly  involved  with  you  if  you  lived  in  our 
neighborhood.  We  would  represent  you  if  you  have  a  complaint 
about  trash,  liquor 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  was  a  City  Councilman  in  Syracuse  and  that  is 
what  we  did.  People  called  me  about  trash.  So  you  have  a  City 
Council  and  you  have  this  group?  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Some  people  thought  it  was  a  good  idea.  Other  people 
thought  it  gave  a  buffer  to  the  City  Council  members. 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  somebody  has  a  problem,  does  the  City  Council- 
man get  phone  calls  at  home? 

Mr.  Arrington.  They  do.  The  parking  garage,  I  held  a  meeting 
on  it.  All  the  complaints,  all  the 

Mr.  Frain.  We  had  43  witnesses. 

Mr.  Arrington.  All  the  problems  are  dumped  on  me.  My  report 
went  to  the  government,  the  City  Council.  I  held  meetings.  I  had 
witnesses.  I  turned  in  those  reports  to  all  government  agencies. 
That  is  our  job.  Just  like  you,  only  on  a  smaller  scale. 

We  deal  with  you  just  like  you  shuffle  paper. 

Mr.  Frain.  What  we  are  trjdng  to  do  is  to  try  to — the  film  indus- 
try is  a  $40  million  industry  and  we  thought  that  it  ought  to  be 

Mr.  Walsh.  Is  there  a  City  government  department  to  deal  with 
the  motion  picture  industry? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  but  everybody — like  the  chairman  said,  it 
is  a  complicated  process. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Why  wouldn't  that  huge  international  company  deal 
with  the  government  bureau  that  is  responsible  for  motion  pictures 
here  in  the  District? 

Mr.  Arrington.  The  chairman  said  he  talked  to  Warner  Broth- 
ers. They  felt  it  would  hold  up  production.  Denzel  Washington  felt 
threatened.  Julia  Roberts  felt  threatened. 

They  had  to  have  meeting  after  meeting  and  the  filming  was 
held  up.  If  I  hold  a  loaded  gun  to  your  head  and  take  a  dollar  from 
you,  I  have  held  you  up  by  armed  robbery.  This  is  armed  robbery. 

We  are  coming  to  you  for  the  budget.  You  have  given  us  some- 
thing. If  I  command  something  that  is  a  different  story.  You  can 
use  different  kinds  of  tactics  to  get  what  you  want  and  that  is  what 
I  am  sajdng  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Let  me  suggest  another  way  that  you  could  have  han- 
dled it  and  I  know  the  chemistry  of  being  there  is  a  lot  different 
than  being  here  talking  about  it.  Maybe  you  should  have  had  an 
ANC  meeting  and  involved  your  City  Council  member  and  some- 
body from  the  Mayor's  office. 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  did  that.  I  have  tons  of  paper  saying  tons 
of  things. 

Mr.  Frain.  We  went  through  the  Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics. 
We  think  the  City  should  make  clear  that  they  are  not  going  to  tol- 
erate this  sort  of  behavior — shakedown  if  you  will.  We  have  done 
as  much  as  we  can. 

We  think  the  City  ought  to  make  clear  to  get  that  $10,000  and 
return  it  to  Warner  Brothers  and  say  this  is  not  the  kind  of  thing 
that  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Nation's  Capital,  tolerates. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  It  was  a  shakedown. 

Mr.  Frain.  Yes,  and  there  was  the  same  thing  on  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue where  they  were  going  to  demand  free  spa  privileges  and  free 
parking  for  four  years  in  exchange  for  not  opi)osing  a  hquor  Ucense. 

I  think  this  committee  can  make  a  statement  and  I  think  the 
Mayor  should  be  encouraged  to  follow  this  up.  We  went  to  the 
Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics,  Mr.  Arrington  and  I.  We  did  what 
we  could  do  and  we  didn't  get  any  action. 

What  Warner  Brothers  said  was  that  we  are  not  going  to  come 
back  in  and  nobody  else  is  going  to  come  in  and  there  hasn't  been 
anybody  that  has  come  in  to  do  any  filming  since  that. 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  had  a  program  that  I  had  in  the  Third  District 
Precinct  for  youth.  I  served  1,700  kids  on  a  Halloween  for  the 
youth  program,  but  I  could  not  go  on  the  street  as  a  commissioner 
and  beg  a  dime  for  that  program. 

The  Police  Department  sponsored  it.  I  did  that  before  I  became 
an  ANC  Commissioner.  I  can't  ask  you  to  give  me  any  money  for 
any  project  that  I  have.  Even  if  you  run  for  reelection,  I  am  allowed 
$25  up  to  $500.  Over  $500,  I  have  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions and  Ethics  and  they  send  us  papers  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Arrington,  thank  you.  It  is  nice  to  hear  that  your  community 
wasn't  supportive  of  this  action  by  their  ANC  representative.  I  ap- 
preciate both  of  you  coming  up  today. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  ARRINGTON 

We  will  insert  your  prepared  statement  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 
Mr.  Arrington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[Mr.  Arrington's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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QT/|-nfjf7»r  FDR  MP.S-Fltafi  E1V»S"  '^'^"®   ^5,    199U 

STiJ^WEfr  OF  VniTjn  ARPTM'T^N  on  ?»■  1995  D.  C.  BTOOKT 

Chainnsn  ^llxon  and  Committee  rneF.bers : 

T  atjpear  here  as  ?   private  citizen  active  in  ^  dams -Morgan. 

I  am'V'lliam  J^rrington.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  26  years.  T  an  a  strong  stipporter  of  small  neighborhood  biisinesses  and  jobs 
as  a  wav  to  fi^.t  crime.   There  is  nothing  better  than  a  steady  job    to  fl^t  crime. 

About  four  years  ago  the  commercial-light  industry  area  of  Adams-Korgan  was 
dOHTJ-zoned  to  residential.       "Tiis  is  where  the   jobs  and  warehouses  for  them  were. 

This  down -zoning  was  a  very  serious  mistake,  because  it  wiped  out  many  areas 
that  could  be  sites  for  businesses  and  jobs,  and  film -making. 

Tt  even  encouraged  one  ATIC-IC  cowrirsioner  to  picket  the  Warner  Bro.   film 
company  that  was  fil^ine  ""Tie   Pelican  Brief",  and  demand  and  get  !tlO,000  to  stop 
his  picketing  of  the  film  company. 

This  demand  for  .^0,000  was  clearly  illegal,  the  Warner  Bro.  film  company 
paid  this  huge  sura  to  stop  the  picketing  so  they  could  get  on  with  making  the 
film.     "Tie  ^elican  °rief,   filmed  in  Adams-Morgan, was  a  huge  success  at  the  box-office. 

ATTCs  do  not  get  ^1  million  dollars  a  year  in  the  P.   C.   Budget  to  picket 
businesses  and  demand  '^10,000  from  businesses,  and  picket  them  until  it  Is  paid. 

T  ask  you  to  take  steps  to  help  the  District  government   (1)  return  this 
*10,000  to  Warner  Bro.,   and  point  out  that  such  demands   for  large  suras  are 
llle^l;  and  (2)  help  the  District  government     provide  a  secure  area  for  film 
making  because  filn  siaking  is  a  major  industry  and  can  benefit  the  city  by 
providing  jobs  and  small  businesses*  ^""^  taxes. 

?onr  years  a^o  residents  dep.anded  free  parking  and  spa  privileges  not  to 
rdcket  restaurants  on  Wisconsin  Avenue,     ''^e  Washington   Post  condemned  this 
editorially,   and  the  City  Council  acted  swiftly  to  provide  haaTy  fines  and  other 
penalties  for  those  making  such  demands.    The  Washington  Post  called  it   "Spa-mail". 

Clearly,  your  connittee  should  take  steps  to  protect  the  city's  film 
Industry,   and  make   it  s^fe  to  sake   films  here      and  end  such  Illegal  money  demands. 


AN  'i^-DTTV  Ar^TTjny  wa^^^  '^jtx^.^  pcjC"-  KFLL'    IS  ULEOAL     AND  DOESN^T   PRDTFCT  CITIZENS 

As  a  citisen  and  a  taxpayer  for  26  years  in  the  District  of  Columbia  I  am 
concerned  that  Mavor  Kelly  has  been  ignored,   according  to  current  newspaper  reports, 
in  the  location  of  a   ♦l^O  million  dollar  sports  and  entertainment  center  or  palace 
in  an  area  designated  for  housing.      Please  wake   sure  Mayor  Kelly] Ife^eard  on  this, 
and  all  o*her  questions  related  to  this  Arena   project.  (iv  A^  Cfci  Cn^ai< 

Dom  Mclrsth,   a  professor  of  urban  planning  at  C-eorge  Washington  fniversity 
was  reported  by  the  Washington  "ines  as  being  "Forried  that  the  plan  is  being  forced 
through  too  hastily,   and  that  long  standing  plans   for  housing  on  the  same  site  will 
be  poshed  aside."     See  Washington  Tines  report  of  June  9  attached. 

""he  Washington  *ijBi?s    fjune  10>  article  attached  reports  that  Mayor  Kelly  "was 
kept  away  'ron  the  negotiations  because  business  leaders   feared  she  might  bungle 
the  deal."       ""his  new-TJaper  reported  that  "Mr.   ^ollin  had  requested  the  city  be  kept 
out  of  the  process."       ."'si't   it  up  to  '^ong^ess  and  the  President  to  stop  this   charade? 

TMs  by-passinp  of^Vayor  Kelly  is  a   slap  in  the   face  of  Home  Rule,   it  is  clear 
the  city  needs  housir''  more  than  a   "sports  Palace  it  can't  pay  for.     "Hie  fact  that 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  federal  City  Council  are  back  of  this  doesn't  make  it 
legal.     T  dump  f-is  box  of  tea  in  your  lap.  We  don't  m«ed  another  King  Oeorge. 
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Business  leaders  support 
downtown  sports  arena 


By  Tony  Munroe 

T»E  WASHINGTON  TIMES 


Washington  business  leaders 
are  hailing  the  plan  to  build  a 
21,000-seat  sports  arena  near  Gal- 
lery Place  as  a  boon  for  the  city's 
economy  and  its  image,  and  sev- 
eral have  taken  the  lead  in  the  ef- 
fort. 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous boost  economically  for  the 
city,"  said  James  Jones,  managing 
partner  of  the  law  firm  Arnold  & 
'   Porter  and  immediate  past  pres- 
!    ident  of  the  Greater  Washington 
Board  of  "Q-ade.  "I  think  it  makes 
tremendous   sense   to   put   these 
kinds  of   facilities   m   downtown 
;   areas." 

j       Arena  supporters  say  the  build- 
j   ing  would  bring  night  life  to  an 
:   area  of  the  city  that  is  relatively 
dormant  after  workmg  hours. 

Supponers  also  say  that  ce- 
menting a  deal  for  the  arena  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  dispelling 
concerns  that  Washington  is  a  bad 
place  to  do  business. 

"I  think  that  it  will  send  the  Dis- 
trict's stock  up  m  the  eyes  of  the 


business  commumty,  because  it 
means  that  a  deal  could  be  effec- 
tively consummated,"  said  D.C. 
Council  member  Charlene  Drew 
Jarvis,  who  chairs  the  council's 
Housing  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Committee. 

The  city's  image  was  badly  tar- 
nished when  talks  with  Redskins 
owner  Jack  Kent  Cooke  on  a  new 
football  stadium  broke  down  and 
he  ditched  Washington  for  Prince 
George's  County,  civic  jmd  busi- 
ness leaders  have  said. 

Thf  nc  Chamber  "''  ^"'^- 
me'rce.alonp  with  the  Federal  City 


Council,  a  highly  secretive  public 


service  group  whose  memebrs  are 
gme  of  the  cirv's  most  powertiil 
busmess  leaders,  has  mustered 
strong  backing  from  ihe  business 
community'  tor  the  apena  proiecr. 

"It's  a  given  that  there  wasbusi- 
ness  support  ongmally.  otherwise 
we  wouldn't  have  gone  forward," 
said  Robert  R.  Unowes,  a  lawyer 
in  the  District  and  Montgomery 
County  and  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral City  Council's  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Ibp  officials  at  the  chamber  and 


the  Federal  City  Council  could  not 
be  reached  yesterday  for  com- 
ment, although  city  officials  have 
.said  a  deal  could  be  signed  for  the 
arena  as  early  as  tomorrow. 

Pom  McGrath.  a  prot"e«i<:nr  nf 
urdan  planmng  at  Georg>e  VV'ash- 
Tngton  University  and  a  member 
or  ine  committee  ot  106,  another 
cmc  group,  saio  ne  is  not  opposed 
m  a  new  arena  but  is  vvornetl  that 
tllu  pliill  I!)  Deing  lorced  tl^miiph 
IPO  nasiiiy.  and  tnat  long-standing 
plans  lor  Housing  on  tne  same  site 
will  be  pusneg  asiae. 
'"'ihe  tlliy  was  liffstling  a  base- 
ball team,  they  were  hustling  Jack 
Kent  Cooke,"  he  said. 

"Most  of  these  things  are  like 
jack-in-the-boxes  —  they  pop  up 
from  time  to  time,"  Mr.  McGrath 
said.  "It's  rather  opportunistic." 

"I'm  not  anti-arena.  I  just  would 
like  to  see  them  get  it  right." 

William  Lecos,  president  of  the 
Restaurant  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Washington,  said  that  "it 
would  be  nice  to  have  an  arena 
downtown.  It  would  be  e'ven  nicer 
to  have  a  winning  basketball  team 
in  it." 

Mr.  Lecos'  main  concern  is  that 
a  tax  on  alcohoUc  beverages  has 
been  proposed. 

Already,  the  restaurant  indus- 
try has  agreed  to  an  increase  from 
9  percent  to  10  percent  in  the  tax 
on  meals  to  help  fund  a  proposed 
new  convention  center 
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Fight  for  Pollin's  teams  gets  fierce 


Preliminary 
pact  could  be 
signed  today 


By  Jonetta  Rose  Barras 
and  Matt  Neuteld 

THE  WkSHMGTON  n^CS 

DC.  and  Maryland  officials  to- 
day are  on  the  edge  of  their  seats 
waiting  to  see  who  wins  the  first 
round  in  the  fight  for  Abe  Pollin's 
Washington  Buliets  and  Capitals. 

The  competiQon  between  the 
jurisdictions  became  fierce  and 
aggressive  after  reports  the  Fed- 
eral City  Council  and  the  D  C. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  close 
to  signing  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstandmg  with  Mr.  PoUm  that 
would  bnng  both  teams  from 
their  20-year  home  m  Landover 

Federal  City  Council  and 
Chamber  officials  said  they  ex- 
pect xo  have  a  signed  agreement 
with  Mr  PoUin  today  and  also 
hope  O)  prohibit  him  from  nego- 
tiacmg  with  other  jurisdictions, 
individuals  or  groups 

"We're  optimisnc  I  wouldn't 
go  on  vacaDon,"  said  Kwasi  Hoi- 
man,  the  Chambers  vice  pres- 
ident, who  until  yesterday  was 
reluctant  to  discuss  tlie  secret 
ilegotiancns. 


A  SI5Q  million,  ^tass-front 
^f£pa  IS  expec:ev!  :o  ?e  buili  at 
Gfilifr.  P!,^i,'e  on  >e\entn  Street 
"NW  ber-^een  F  and  G  streets  and 
could  contam  as  man>'  as  21.000 
seats,  mctudmg  executive  suites. 

Financing  the  faciliry,  which  is 
expecieJ  lo  be  moUeieci  atierT 
invi  dl'i^^.i  in  Llt-'.-elind.  coHlS 
(feme  IrOm  the  sale  ot  revenue 
igonas  and  new  taxes,  cil^'  otti-' 
clals  said"^  ~~'  " 

■  Busmess  leaders  this  week 
vrere  trying  to  nail  down  the  size 
of  pa>Tnenis  to  the  person  or 
company  whose  name  the  arena 
bears,  as  well  as  who  gets  execu- 
Qve  suite  revenues  and  how  Mr 
Polhn  and  the  aty  will  split  rev- 
enues from  ticket,  novelty  and 
food  sales. 

Mr  Hnlman  ininA)|^  rhp  mfpr- 
V  i  g  u  w  1  •  h  The  U"a  s  h  i  n  g  t  o  n 
'iSmes  after  the  paper  qm-^ted 
sources  cluse  to  rhg  neiJoCiaiiuns 
as  saying  Ma^^^r  ^harun  Pratt 
Kelly  wasn  :  mvol'.evj  in  Tie  'aiks 


cir\-  ''-^  kcpr  '^ut  'ii'  :he 


Y'-  ■■^In    Mrl 


-^1^ 


kept  3'.^ a-.'  rrom  Lie  neeonanogs 
PlgCaij":>e  business  leaders  ^'eaj-ad 
sne  might  nuntjie  ihe  deal. 

"I  am  speaking  out  now  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  this  to  be 
made  a  pobtical  issue  or  a  per- 
sonal issue."  said  Mr.  Holman.  "It 
IS  a  busmess  issue." 

Mr  Holman  yesterday  con- 
firmed Mrs.  Kelly  was  not  m- 
volved  m  the  oegotiaDons.  He 


said  busmess  leaders  meeting 
with  Mr  Pollin  briefed  the  mayor 
on  the  talks  and  requested  any 
support  they  needed  from  the 
government. 

He  said  characterizing  the 
mayor  as  not  being  involved 
"gives  the  wrong  impression  of 
the  pubhc-private  partnership 
that  has  taken  place" 

Mr  Hnirp;^n  ■^-au1  l^g  personally 
j  not  hear  Mr    PoIlin  say  he 


SI  '     .".J'-.^.^WHtfll-J-^.^v-      ■ — 1 


% 


idn'T  want  the  cirv  tnvolveq  but 
cknowledged  that  the  neither 
Tne  mayor  nor  any  other  citN-  ot- 
ru-ial  \\R.\  nier  '.viih  Mr  Holim. 
""^  Hi'lman  ^id  .the  rnayor> 
invQi^-emer.t  benan  around  La- 
txir  L>^s.   He  sajJ  she  aJso  uas 


involveil  m  a  meeting  m  hebr 
arv 

"^^urces  told  The  Times  that 
business  Readers  started  neeotj- 
ating  v.iih  .Mr.  PolIin  as  earlv  as 
S:ovtim_bfir. 

■A  nonprofit  organization  was 
created  to  "examine  how  we 
could  put  the  financing  to- 
gether." Mr  Holman  said-  It  was 
not  clear  why  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation would  be  needed  to  study 
financmg  opnons  if  the  city's  fi- 
nancial officers  were  mvolved. 

The  National  Capital  Develop- 
ment Corp  was  mcorporated  on 
March  16  to  "lessen  the  burdens 
of  the  government,  erect  and 
mamtam  public  buildings  and  to 
promote  the  social  welfare  by  ac- 
complishing the  foregomg  pur- 
poses and  by  combatmg  commu- 


Abe  Pollin 


mty  deterioration."  according  t 
mcorporation  documents  file 
with  the  DC.  Department  c 
Consumer  and  Regulatory  A: 
fairs. 

Ellen  O'Connor,  the  city's  chie 
financial  officer,  told  The  Was., 
mgton  Post  that  the  admmistri 
tion  became  mvolved  in  the  pr' 
cess  m  April. 

Asked  about  the  contradictic. 
in  time  frames  between  the  ere 
ation  of  the  corporation  and  Mr^ 
O'Connor's  statement.  Mr  He 
man  said  he  couldnt  explain  it- 
■  Adnanne  Flynn  contributed 
this  report. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  three  other  groups  here 
to  testify:  The  D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  Ms.  Inza  Cole- 
man— is  she  here?  And  Kenneth  Freelain,  who  is  here  on  behalf  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth  Day  Art  Collection.  Is  there  anyone  else  here 
to  testify  today? 

I  have  another  committee  meeting  and  there  is  a  vote  on  the 
House  floor.  I  hate  to  do  this,  but  I  would  have  to  recess  until  3:30. 
I  know  you  have  been  here,  but  I  have  another  committee  meeting 
that  I  must  go  to. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  have  a  meeting,  too. 

RECESS 

Mr.  Dixon.  Why  don't  we  recess  and  everybody  can  get  a  bite  to 
eat  and  come  back  at  3:30.  I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  the  remaining 
testimony  and  testimony  from  any  other  people  who  are  here.  We 
will  stand  in  recess  until  3:30. 


Wednesday,  June  15,  1994. 
YOUTH  COMPONENT  OF  D.C.  BUDGET 

WITNESSES 

RICHARD  L.  SOWELL,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN,  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE,  D.C. 
FEDERATION  OF  CIVIC  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

VICTORIA  WELLS,  CHAIR,  CITYWIDE  ANC  ASSEMBLY 

THOMAS  HOUSTON,  PRESIDENT,  D.C.  FEDERATION  OF  CIVIC  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, INC. 

ELIZABETH  SIEGEL,  MEMBER,  D.C.  ACTION  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  DixON.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  next  group  is  the  D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  and 
we  have  with  us  Richard  Sowell,  Jr.,  Victoria  Wells,  Chairman  of 
the  Cit5rwide  ANC  Assembly;  Thomas  Houston,  Thrifton  Jones, 
and 

Mr.  Sowell.  I  will  be  representing  Mr.  Jones  today.  He  is  in  Las 
Vegas. 

Mr.  Ddcon  [continuing].  Elizabeth  Siegel,  a  member  of  D.C.  Ac- 
tion for  Children. 

I  assume  all  of  you  are  somewhat  coordinated  in  your  testimony. 

If  you  have  written  testimony,  we  will  enter  it  into  the  record. 
An3rway  you  want  to  proceed  is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  Sowell.  Ms.  Siegel  is  the  kickoff. 

Mr.  DixON.  I  assume  the  topic  is  the  youth  component  of  the  D.C. 
budget. 

Mr.  SoWELL.  That  is  correct. 

Opening  Statement  of  Elizabeth  Siegel 

Ms.  Siegel.  My  organization  is  an  independent,  nonprofit,  multi- 
issue  children's  advocacy  group  dedicated  to  building  community- 
wide  support  for  children  and  families  in  the  District.  Established 
in  March  1993,  we  advocate  for  more  preventive,  comprehensive 
and  better  integrated  services  delivered  at  the  neighborhood  level. 

In  addition  to  citizen  education,  DC  ACT  decided  to  tackle  an 
issue  central  to  providing  adequate  services  for  children  and  fami- 
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lies,  the  D.C.  Budget.  We  chose  to  look  at  the  budget  because  that 
is  where  this  city  determines  its  priorities  and  where  most  of  the 
funding  for  children  and  families  originates. 

We  quickly  concluded  that  the  budget  document  is  not  a  useful 
tool  for  understanding  what  the  city  is  doing  or  where  it  wants  to 
go  with  respect  to  services  for  children  and  families.  This  budget 
does  not  measure  concrete,  specific  outcomes  for  improvements  in 
the  well  being  of  children.  Instead,  each  section  has  too  few  pro- 
gram measures  which  are  totally  insufficient  to  well  the  whole 
story,  and  which  are  never  connected  to  the  dollars  so  that  money 
spent  could,  in  a  straight  line,  show  services  rendered. 

The  credibility  of  the  budget  is  a  serious  issue.  Historically,  there 
has  been  a  pattern  of  grave  discrepancy  between  proposed  budgets 
and  actual  spending,  particularly  in  such  areas  as  foster  care  and 
services  to  homeless  families.  There  are  also  contradictory  numbers 
in  the  budget;  for  example,  there  are  three  different  sets  of  num- 
bers of  immunizations  in  three  different  parts  of  the  budget.  There 
is  no  explanation  as  to  which  populations  these  vastly  different 
numbers  apply. 

Our  review  of  the  budget,  which  culminated  in  the  publication, 
"The  D.C.  Budget— What  Is  In  It  for  Kids?",  which  is  attached  to 
my  prepared  statement,  led  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

One,  the  District  has  historically  spent  too  much  on  high-cost 
maintenance  of  children  in  long-term  foster  care,  juvenile  detention 
facilities,  expensive  temporary  shelter  for  homeless  families  and 
distant  residential  treatment  for  children  with  emotional  and  be- 
havioral disorders.  In  contrast,  it  spends  too  little  on  prevention 
and  early  intervention  programs  which  have  been  proven  to  work 
and  to  save  money. 

Two,  the  District  must  be  both  more  effective  in  its  Federal  reve- 
nue collection  efforts  and  more  realistic  in  its  projections  of  such 
revenues.  Over-optimistic  targets  create  deficits. 

We  know  that  no  single  child-serving  system  has  the  capacity  to 
effectively  serve  children  and  families  with  multiple  needs.  The  im- 
perative of  inter-agency  collaboration  and  service  integration 
should  be  reflected  in  the  narratives  and  budgets  of  all  the  child 
and  family  programs.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  missing  theme. 

Third,  among  the  many  priorities  facing  city  agencies,  perhaps 
none  is  as  compelling  as  that  of  requiring  the  cit/s  major  child- 
serving  agencies  to  sit  down  together  to  develop  and  agree  on  a 
common  set  of  goals  for  public  services  for  children  and  families. 
While  we  see  this  beginning  in  the  Family  Preservation  and  Sup- 
port Program  Task  Force,  it  would  be  helpful  to  describe  such  ef- 
forts in  the  budget  document  so  that  readers  would  know  that  the 
city  is  hard  at  work  designing  better,  more  comprehensive,  neigh- 
borhood-based systems  for  our  children. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  see  a  better  budget  format,  one 
which  includes  targets  which  are  measured  over  time  in  terms  of 
concrete  goals  for  the  well-being  of  children.  These  measures 
should  correlate  to  moneys  spent  so  that  the  agencies  can  be  held 
accountable  for  what  they  are  doing  with  our  tax  dollars. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  ELIZABETH  SIEGEL 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 


DC  Action  for  Children 


TESTIMONY  OF  ELIZABETH  SIEGEL 

on  behalf  of 

DC  ACTION  FOR  CHILDREN 

before  the 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUBCOMMITTEE 

APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

DC  Action  for  Children  (DC  ACT)  is  an  independent,  non-profit,  multi-issue 
children's  advocacy  group  dedicated  to  building  community-wide  support  for  children  and 
families  in  the  District.    Established  in  March  1993,  we  advocate  for  more  preventive, 
comprehensive  and  better  integrated  services  delivered  at  the  neighborhood  level. 

In  addition  to  citizen  education,  DC  ACT  decided  to  tackle  an  issue  central  to 
providing  adequate  services  for  children  and  families:   the  DC  budget.    We  chose  to  look  at 
the  budget  because  that  is  where  this  city  determines  its  priorities  and  where  most  of  the 
funding  for  children  and  families  originates. 

We  quickly  concluded  that  the  budget  document  is  not  a  usefiil  tool  for  understanding 
what  the  city  is  doing  or  where  it  wants  to  go  with  respect  to  services  for  children  and 
families.   This  budget  does  not  measure  concrete,  specific  outcomes  for  improvements  in  the 
well-being  of  children.    Instead,  each  section  has  too  few  program  measures  which  are  totally 
insufficient  to  tell  the  whole  story,  and  which  are  never  connected  to  the  dollars  so  that 
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money  spent,  could,  in  a  straight  line,  show  services  rendered. 

The  credibility  of  the  budget  is  a  serious  issue.   Historically  there  has  been  a  pattern 
of  grave  discrepancy  between  proposed  budgets  and  actual  spending,  particularly  in  such 
areas  as  foster  care  and  services  to  homeless  families.   There  are  also  contradictory  numbers 
in  the  budget;  for  example,  there  are  three  different  sets  of  numbers  of  immunizations  in 
three  different  sections  of  the  budget.   There  is  no  explanation  as  to  which  populations  these 
vastly  different  numbers  aR)ly. 

Our  review  of  the  budget,  which  culminated  in  the  publication,  "The  DC  Budget-- 
What's  in  It  for  Kids?"  led  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

*  The  District  has  historically  spent  too  much  on  high-cost  maintenance  of  children  in 
long-term  foster  care,  juvenile  detention  facilities,  expensive  temporary  shelter  for  homeless 
families,  and  distant  residential  treatment  for  children  with  emotional  and  behavioral 
disorders.   In  contrast,  it  q)ends  too  little  on  prevention  and  early  intervention  programs 
which  have  been  proven  to  work  and  to  save  money. 

*  The  District  must  be  both  mwe  effective  in  its  federal  revenue  collection  efforts 
and  more  realistic  in  its  projectimis  of  such  revenues.  Over-  q)timistic  targets  create  deficits. 

*  We  know  that  no  single  child-serving  system  has  die  capacity  to  effectively  serve 
children  and  families  with  multiple  needs.  The  imperadve  of  interagency  collaboration  and 
service  integration  should  be  reflected  in  the  narratives  and  budgets  of  all  the  child  and  family 
programs.   Unfortunately,  it  is  a  missing  theme. 

*  Among  the  many  priorities  facing  city  agencies,  perhaps  none  is  as  compelling  as 
that  of  requiring  the  city's  major  child-serving  agencies  to  sit  down  together  to  develc^  and 
agree  on  a  cnmmnn  set  of  goals  for  public  services  for  childrra  and  families.   While  we  see 
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this  beginning  in  the  Family  Preservation  and  Support  Program  Task  Force,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  describe  such  efforts  in  the  budget  document  so  that  readers  would  know  that  the 
city  is  hard  at  work  designing  better,  more  comprehensive,  neighborhood-based  systems  for 
our  children. 

In  conclusion,  DC  ACT  would  like  to  to  see  a  better  budget  format,  one  which 
includes  targets  which  are  measured  over  time  in  terms  of  concrete  goals  for  the  well-being 
of  children.    These  measures  should  correlate  to  monies  spent  so  that  the  agencies  can  be  held        1 
accountable  for  what  they  are  doing  with  our  tax  dollars. 
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DC  ACT  is  a  non-profit,  independent,  multi-issue  advocacy  group  dedicated  to  building 
community-wide  support  for  children  and  families  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Established  in  March  1993,  DC  ACT  advocates  for  more  preventive,  comprehensive  and 
integrated  services  delivered  at  the  neighborhood  level. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  February,  1994,  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  presented  to  the  District 
Council  proposed  revisions  in  the  FY  1994  budget  and  a  proposed  FY  1995  budget  for 
the  city.  After  considerable  debate,  the  Council  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  budget. 
With  the  Mayor's  approval,  the  revised  budget  document  has  now  been  forwarded  to  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  final  approval.  The  entire  process  should 
be  concluded  by  September  30,  1994. 

This  budget  study  grows  out  of  the  overall  mission  of  DC  Action  for  Children  to  make 
investment  in  children  and  families  a  top  priority  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  believe 
that  the  budget  document  should  be  a  reliable  tool  in  assessing  the  city's  priorities.  By 
highlighting  the  document  itself,  we  hope  to  encourage  city  administrators,  service  pro- 
viders, advocates  and  others  to  engage  in  a  dialogue  to  discuss  ways  in  which  we  as 
citizens  can  make  the  budget  document  a  better  tool  to  assess  our  priorities  as  well  as  to 
ensure  that  the  spending  matches  the  rhetoric.  We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  fiscal  con- 
straints under  which  the  District  labors.  We  believe  it  is  all  the  more  important  to 
maximize  our  resources  and  prioritize  our  needs.  Only  then  can  we  plan  accordingly  to 
protect  our  most  vital  resources,  our  children  and  their  families. 

This  report  examines  selected  portions  of  the  budget  which  establish  funding  levels  for 
key  programs  for  children  and  families  in  the  Mayor's  Office  (the  Mayor's  Youth  Initia- 
tive), the  Department  of  Human  Services  and  the  Depariment  of  Recreation.  It  also 
analyzes  the  significance  of  these  figures,  as  well  as  identifies  some  barriers  to  meeting 
budget  goals.  The  report  will  be  disseminated  to  citizens,  service  providers,  governmental 
personnel  and  other  advocacy  organizations  in  the  hope  that  it  will  encourage  more  of 
our  citizens  to  become  involved  in  the  allocation  of  the  city's  funds. 

DC  ACT  applauds  the  stated  commitment  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Department  of  Human 
Services  to  sustain  and  enhance  the  health  and  well-being  of  children  and  youth  in  our 
city.  In  our  continuing  work  as  advocates  for  children  and  as  partners  with  the  govern- 
ment, we  want  both  to  support  that  commitment  and  to  point  out  ways  in  which  we 
believe  the  government  can  become  more  effective. 

This  report  focuses  on  the  program  measures  and  funding  levels  described  in  the  budget 
for  eight  specific  children's  areas: 

child  welfare  •  child  day  care 

•  juvenile  justice  •  maternal  and  child  health  services 

•  homeless  children  and  families  •  recreation 

•  child  mental  health  services  •  the  Mayor's  Youth  Initiative. 
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SUMMARY 


Our  analysis  of  the  budget  document  leads  us  to  emphasize  one  important  observation 
about  the  budget  document  itself  from  the  point  of  view  of  citizens  trying  to  understand 
the  city's  programs  and  priorities  for  children  and  families: 

Simply  put,  the  budget  document  is  not  a  useful  tool  for  understanding  what  the  city 
is  doing  and  where  it  wants  to  go  with  respect  to  services  for  children  and  families. 

The  current  format  of  the  budget  fails  to  reveal  either  the  genuine  innovations  and 
improvements  which  are  being  made  in  some  areas,  or  the  persistent  problems  which 
frustrate  progress  in  others.   A  more  useful  document  would  describe: 

•  The  services  covered  in  each  program  area; 

•  Policy  goals  and  reform  objectives  which  govern  the  management  and  budget  of 
those  services; 

•  Program  measures  which  establish  specific  numerical  measures  of  current  outcomes 
£ind  future  targets  for  desired  outcomes  of  services  for  children;   and 

•  The  number  of  employees,  types  of  contracted  services  and  dollars  associated  with 
each  of  these  programs  and  priorities. 

In  addition  to  masking  the  specific  goals  and  costs  of  programs,  the  budget  format  does 
not  reveal  the  answers  to  key  questions:  How  many  positions  are  filled  and  how  many 
vacant?  What  are  the  costs  of  litigation  and  fines  for  programs  out  of  compliance  with 
court  orders?  How  much  of  the  proposed  budget  is  to  be  spent  on  contracted  services, 
how  much  on  direct  services,  and  how  much  on  administrative  personnel  and  overhead? 
Most  important,  however,  the  budget  document  does  not  provide  sufficient  measures  of 
concrete,  specific  outcomes  for  improvements  in  the  well-being  of  children. 

Beyond  our  overriding  concern  about  the  budget  document  itself,  our  review  leads  us  to 
several  important  general  observations  and  conclusions: 

•  LOW-COST  PREVENTION  VERSUS  HIGH-COST  TREATMENT 

The  District  has  historically  spent  too  much  on  high-cost  maintenance  of  children  in  long- 
term  foster  care,  juvenile  detention  facilities,  expensive  temporary  shelter  for  homeless 
families,  and  residential  treatment  for  children  with  emotional  and  behavioral  disorders. 
The  District  has  among  the  highest  rates  in  the  country  of  long-term  foster  care,  juvenile 
incarceration,  homeless  families  in  shelter,  and  out-of-state  residential  placement.     In 
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contrast,  it  spends  too  little  on  prevention  and  early  intervention  programs  which  have 
been  proven  to  work  and  to  save  money. 

In  the  four  major  child-serving  systems,  the  new  budget  suggests  that  the  District  has 
stalled  in  making  progress  in  shifting  its  child-serving  systems  from  a  reliance  on 
institutional  services  to  prevention  and  early  intervention  initiatives  in  the  community. 
This  keeps  the  District  in  continuing  non-compliance  with  court  orders,  places  too  many 
District  children  at  risk,  and  uses  taxpayer  dollars  inefficiently.  No  information  is  given 
in  the  budget  about  plans  to  reverse  such  regressive  trends. 

FEDERAL  REVENUE  COLLECTION 

The  District  must  be  both  more  effective  in  its  federal  revenue  collection  efforts,  and  more 
realistic  in  its  projections  of  such  revenue  as  it  moves  toward  that  goal.  Over-optimistic 
targets  simply  perpetuate  or  create   deficits. 

INTERAGENCY  COLLABORATION 

We  know  that  no  single  child-serving  system  has  the  capacity  to  effectively  serve  children 
and  families  with  multiple  needs.  The  need  for  inter-agency  collaboration  and  service 
integration  should  be  reflected  in  the  narrative  and  budget  of  all  the  eight  programs 
covered  in  this  report.    Unfortunately,  it  is  a  missing  theme. 


DHS  REORGANIZATION 

The  Mayor  has  proposed  reorganizing  the  Department  of  Human  Services  into  five 
separate  departments.  The  budget  states  that  "[tjhis  reorganization  should  substantially 
eliminate  any  continuing  problems  of  centralization,  fragmentation  and  duplication."  We 
support,  in  principle,  a  reorganization  if  it  will,  indeed,  enable  each  department  to  perform 
its  own  contracting  arul  personnel  services,  two  functions  which  have  been  barriers  to 
effective  social  programming  in  DHS. 

We  also  strongly  support  the  Department  of  Children,  Youth  and  Families,  because  it  will 
be  the  central  focus  of  children 's  programs  and  finding,  thereby  making  it  simpler  to 
coordinate  a  children 's  budget  and  programming  for  the  District. 

COMMON  GOALS 

Among  the  many  priorities  facing  city  agencies,  perhaps  none  is  as  compelling  as  that  of 
requiring  the  city's  major  child-serving  agencies  to  sit  down  together  to  develop  and  agree 
on  a  common  set  of  goals  for  public  services  for  children  and  families.  It  is  our  view 
that  none  of  the  outcomes  suggested  in  each  of  the  sections  that  follow  can  be  achieved 
with  each  agency  working  separately.  D.C.'s  child-serving  systems  must  collaborate  with 
one  another  and  with  the  private  sector  to  achieve  an  integrated  service  delivery  system. 
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The  first  step  should  be  development  of  shared  goals,  which  are  both  progressive  and 
realistic,  and,  most  importantly,  recognizable  to  District  citizens. 

THE  BUDGET'S  CREDIBILITY 

The  credibility  of  the  budget  document  is  a  serious  issue.  Historically  there  has  been  a 
pattern  of  grave  discrepancy  between  proposed  budgets  and  actual  spending,  particularly 
in  such  areas  as  foster  care  and  services  to  homeless  children  and  families.  Program 
measures  seem  to  be  neither  revealing  nor  reliable.  If  citizens  can  neither  understand  nor 
trust  the  information  offered  to  justify  sizable  expenditures  on  health  and  welfare  services, 
they  will  be  unwilling  to  support  these  critical  programs. 


5/6 
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1.   THE  CHILD  WELFARE  SYSTEM 


The  child  welfare  system  in  the  District  includes  protective  services  for  abused  and 
neglected  children,  both  in  their  own  homes  and  in  foster  care  placements,  adoption 
services,  preventive  services  and  family  preservation  programs.  Medical  services,  tuition, 
transportation  and  other  specialized  support  services  are  also  provided  to  children  and 
natural  families,  foster  families  and  adoptive  families. 

In  the  D.  C.  Budget,  funding  proposals  and  program  measures  for  the  child  welfare 
system  appear  in  two  "cost  centers": 

Foster  Care  Program-includes  direct  pajonents  to  foster  parents  for  board  and  care, 
contracts  for  regular  and  specialized  foster  care  and  other  costs  of  health  and 
education  services  for  children  in  care; 

Child  and  Family  Services  Division  of  the  Family  Services  Administration- 
management  and  social  work  staff  costs. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  currently  under  court  order  (LaShawn  A.  v.  Kelly)  to  reduce 
the  number  of  children  in  foster  care  by  increasing  prevention  services  and  family 
preservation  programs,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  foster  care  services.  These  reform 
objectives  are  common  to  child  welfare  systems  all  over  the  United  States,  and  indeed  in 
many  other  countries.  Another  continuing  objective  is  to  improve  data  collection  and  the 
computer  system  which  keeps  track  of  children  in  care,  for  two  purposes:  one,  to 
produce  reliable  data  in  order  to  monitor  policy  objectives,  and  two,  to  increase  the 
collection  of  federal  reimbursements  for  part  of  the  cost  of  caring  for  these  children. 

The  budget  document  provides  only  limited  information  about  progress  toward  these 
goals.  Indeed,  the  information  that  is  provided  tends  to  create  more  questions  than 
clarity. 


PROGRAM  MEASURES 

Reducing  the  Number  of  Children  in  Foster  Care 
The  program  measures  provided  in  the  budget  on  this  subject  include: 
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FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Abuse/Neglect  Cases 
reported 

5,434 

6,522 

7,826 

8,608 

Percent  of  Cases 
substantiated 

23% 
(1,250) 

23% 
(1,500) 

25% 
(1,956) 

25% 
.  (2,152) 

Average  #  of  children  in 
protective  services* 

1,558 

1,573 

1,588 

1,603 

#  of  foster  care  children, 
cumulative  avg./yr. 

1,680 

2,295 

2,415 

2,535 

Average  length  of  stay 
(years) 

8 

7 

5 

4 

Children  reunited  with 
families-annual 

332 

271 

324 

348 

'According  to  the  Coun  Monitor,  this  statistic  refers  to  families,  not  children. 

This  chart  tells  us  that  there  is  a  frightening  increase  in  reponed  cases  of  abuse  and 
neglect  and  that  the  percent  of  substantiated  cases  seems  to  be  rising  also.  The  number 
of  cases  in  protective  services,  (cases  in  which  DHS  does  not  remove  the  child,  but 
monitors  him^er  in  the  parental  home  or  the  home  where  the  parent  has  moved 
him^er),  is  slowly  going  up.  The  number  of  children  being  placed  into  foster  care  rose 
rapidly  between  FY  1992  and  1993,  but  is  projected  to  rise  more  slowly  because  of  new 
prevention  programs. 

To  its  credit,  the  Depanment  has  instituted,  over  the  last  two  years,  new  family 
preservation  programs  and  an  increased  emphasis  on  preventive  services.  These 
programs  work  with  the  families  of  children  coming  into  the  protective  services  system 
to  prevent  the  need  for  foster  care,  and  try  whenever  possible  to  keep  families  intact. 

The  budget  narrative  reports  that  all  five  family  preservation  teams  required  by  the  court 
order  are  now  in  place,  and  gives  the  follovkdng  program  measures: 
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FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Family  preservation  interventions 
(#  of  children) 

0 

522 

600 

600 

Family  preservation  percent  not 
placed 

0% 
(0) 

98% 
(512) 

90% 
(540) 

90% 
(540) 

Family  preservation  customers  placed 
in  foster  care 

0 

10 

60 

60 

Thus,  it  seems  that  the  family  preservation  teams  expect  to  work  with  600  children  with 
substantiated  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect  in  FY  1994,  and  successfully  keep  540  of  the 
children  with  their  families  rather  than  having  to  place  them  in  foster  care. 

Overall,  the  total  number  of  children  prevented  from  coming  into  foster  care  placement 
and  those  reunited  with  their  families  seems  to  be  going  in  the  right  direction,  and  yet  the 
number  of  foster  care  placements  keeps  rising.  That  rise  seems  to  be  due  to  increases 
in  substantiated  reports  of  abuse  or  neglect,  something  which  the  Department  of  Human 
Services  has  little  control  over  except  when  it  can  offer  preventive  services  before  a  family 
hits  a  multiple  crisis.  Creation  of  a  better  network  of  early  intervention  services  is  needed 
and  requires  coordination  across  all  of  the  District's  child  serving  systems. 


Reducins  Social  Work  Staff  Caseloads 

Historically,  the  Department  has  had  great  difficulty  recruiting  and  retaining  qualified 
social  work  staff,  losing  as  many  workers  as  it  hires  so  that  there  is  little  net  gain.  In  this 
year's  budget  document,  the  total  number  of  staff- appears  to  be  stable,  the  number  of 
children  entering  the  system  is  increasing,  and  yet  the  caseloads  appear  to  be  decreasing 
gradually  toward  the  desired  standard.  The  narrative  is  silent  on  the  reasons  for  this 
apparent  contradiction. 

It  is  also  well  documented  that  the  numbers  of  projected  staff  are  only  a  goal;  vacancy 
rates  have  been  running  25  percent  or  higher  in  recent  years.  How  can  case  loads  be 
going  down  if  there  are  more  children  and  the  same  number  of  staff?  It  may  be  because 
the  Department  is  using  more  contracted  casework  services,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
from  the  budget  document. 
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FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Foster  care  actual  customer/worker 
ratio 

60:1 

50:1 

45:1 

40:1 

Foster  care  national  standard 
customerAvorker  ratio 

20:1 

20:1 

20:1 

20:1 

Protective  services  ratio,  actual 

45:1 

38:1 

35:1 

30:1 

Protective  services  ratio,  national 
standard 

17:1 

17:1 

17:1 

17:1 

These  ratios  are  national  standards.  TTie  ratios  mandated  in  the  LaShawn  A.  order  are: 
12/1  for  special  needs  children,  20/1  for  non-special  needs  children  (according  to  the 
Monitor,  most  of  DCs  foster  children  are  special  needs),  and  17/1  for  protective  services. 
The  investigative  caseload  ratio  of  12/1  is  not  cited. 

One  way  to  reduce  the  caseload  would  be  to  assign  the  approximately  250  children  who 
reside  in  group  homes  to  the  social  worker  at  their  home,  instead  of  to  a  social  worker 
at  the  Department.  Every  group  home  has  an  MSW  who  supervises  services  at  the  home 
and  presently  supplies  information  to  a  caseworker  at  DHS.  This  is  duplicative.  Just  as 
children  who  are  placed  with  a  contract  agency  have  a  caseworker  who  is  with  that 
agency,  so  too  should  the  children  in  the  group  homes  be  carried  by  the  social  worker  at 
the  home.  The  ratio  at  any  home  would  be  no  more  than  12,  which  is  ideal. 

The  Department  should  also  look  at  those  MSWs  who  are  not  doing  social  work  and 
assign  them  to  case  carrying  positions. 


Increasins  the  Number  of  Adoptions 

The  program  measures  indicate  a  planned  increase  in  the  number  of  finalized  adoptions, 
and  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  subsidies  for  adopting  special  needs  children. 
There  is  no  explanation  of  how  this  goal  is  to  be  achieved.  Furthermore,  the  budget 
narrative  does  not  describe  any  increased  funding  or  staffing  for  this  purpose. 


FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Adoptions  finalized 

78 

125 

150 

150 

Special  Needs  Adoption  Subsidies, 
1  aver,  monthly 

651 

750 

900 

1,050 

10 
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According  to  the  Monitor  there  are  at  least  208  children  who  will  be  adopted  by  their 
foster  parents.  This  number  should  be  in  addition  to  the  other  150  to  be  adopted  by  non 
foster  families  in  FY  1994. 


Providing  Transition  Services 

The  program  measures  suggest  a  planned  increase  in  the  number  of  youth  aging  out  of 
foster  care,  but  the  budget  does  not  describe  or  provide  any  additional  funding  for 
transition  services  to  be  provided  to  this  population.  We  know  from  studies  conducted 
in  other  cities,  such  as  Boston,  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  adolescents  who  age 
out  of  foster  care  end  up  in  adult  homeless  shelters.  Transitional  services  for  these  youth 
are  critical. 


FY  92 

FY  93 

Fi'94 

FY  95 

Aging  Out 

n/a* 

n/a* 

61 

150 

"no  data  collected 


FUNDING  LEVELS 

a.     The  Foster  Care  Program 

The  Mayor  requested  an  overall  funding  increase  of  $2.5  million  in  FY  1994  and 
again  in  1995  over  the  approved  FY  1994  budget  for  the  foster  care  program,  which 
includes  payments  to  foster  parents,  contracts  for  regular  and  specialized  foster  care 
services,  and  educational,  medical  and  other  support  services.  This  increase  (total 
program)  in  fact  reflects  an  increase  in  local  tax  dollars  (appropriated  funds)  of  $5.3 
million  and  a  decrease  of  $2.8  million  in  collection  of  federal  reimbursements. 

The  Council  decreased  the  Mayor's  request  for  a  revised  FY  1994  budget  by 
$500,000,  after  obtaining  from  the  Department  a  report  which  indicated  that  it  was 
underspending  its  contracted  services  budget  by  that  amount. 
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Foster  Care  Program 


($  in  000s) 

FY93  Act. 

FY94  Bdg. 

FY94  Rev. 

FY95  Prop 

Board  and  Care 

29,111 

31,372 

34,597 

34,857 

Education  Services 

3,879 

3,280 

3,280 

3,280 

Medical  Services 

892 

2,670 

1,470 

1,470 

Other  fees 

4,395 

1,988 

1,988 

1,988 

1  Total  Program 

38,277 

39,310 

41,335 

41,595 

Appropriated  Funds 

33,623 

31,010 

35,860 

36,120 

Federal  Funds 

4,654 

8,300 

5,475 

5,475 

Intra-district  Funds 

0 

0 

0 

0 

According  to  the  budget  narrative,  the  increase  in  the  foster  care  program  is 
necessary  because  of  a  "projected  rise  in  caseloads  and  the  cost  of  care  for  abused 
and  neglected  children."  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  from  the  document  how  much  of 
the  increase,  if  any,  is  a  result  of  increasing  the  stipend  to  foster  care  families  or 
subsidies  for  special  needs  children.  How  much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  a  higher 
number  of  placements,  and  how  much  to  higher  cost  placements?  Indeed,  it  would 
appear,  as  discussed  more  fully  below,  that  over  half  of  the  needed  increase  in  funds 
is  due  to  an  overestimation  of  or  failure  to  collect  Federal  reimbursements  for  child 
welfare  services. 

Tlie  program  measures  provided  in  the  document  do  not  clarify  these  questions.  The 
number  of  children  placed  in  foster  care  is  going  up  by  about  50  percent,  but  the 
average  length  of  stay  is  reportedly  going  down  by  50  percent.  This  would  suggest 
that  the  increased  number  of  children  could  be  accommodated  without  increasing  the 
total  number  of  foster  care  slots  or  caseloads. 

The  Federal  appropriations  listed  above  do  not  match  information  given  to  the 
Monitor.  For  FY  1993  the  Department  received  $12,357,000  in  Title  IV-E  funds 
which  is  much  more  than  that  stated  above.  These  funds  cover  room  and  board, 
foster  care  administration,  adoption  subsidy  and  adoption  administration.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  these  funds  fall  under  the  other  cost  center,  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Division.  But  since,  in  the  budget  book,  the  Federal  funds  for  that  division 
are  merged  with  Administrative  Review,  Emergency  Shelter,  and  the  Refugee 
Resettlement  Program,  it  is  totally  unclear  what  Federal  funds  are  Title  IV-E. 
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b.     The  Child  and  Family  Services  Division 

An  increase  of  $3  million  was  also  requested  by  the  Mayor  for  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Division  which  covers  the  management  and  staff  costs  of  the  child  welfare 
system.  The  Council  reduced  that  request  drastically  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  based 
on  a  report  of  125  current  staff  vacancies,  but  then  restored  most  of  the  cut  for  FY 
1995  in  final,  closed  door  negotiations  with  the  Mayor  when  apprised  of  the  spring 
hiring  of  social  workers. 


SOOOs 

FY  93 

Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Prop. 

Child/Family  Services  Division 

19,409 

22,270 

21,228 

24,127 

According  to  the  budget  narrative,  the  requested  increase  for  this  year  and  next  is  to 
expand  services  to  comply  with  the  court  order,  with  "emphasis  to  be  placed  on 
preventing  a  child  from  entering  the  foster  care  system  by  providing  services  which 
reduce  the  chance  of  abuse  and  neglect  in  a  family." 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Division's  budget  has  not  covered  its  onboard  personnel 
costs,  in  spite  of  its  having  significant  staff  vacancies.  This  situation  was  created  by 
such  factors  as  the  Division's  overestimating  the  amount  of  Federal  revenue  it  would 
collect  to  cover  some  staff  costs  and  by  Council-mandated  pay  raises  and  bonuses  for 
which  the  Division  never  received  additional  funds. 

If  the  Division  needs  $2  or  $3  million  more  to  pay  for  onboard  staff,  it  should  say  so 
and  not  imply  that  the  increase  will  pay  for  expanded  services.  To  do  so  only 
perpetuates  what  appears  to  be  a  structural  deficit  in  personnel  costs  in  the  Division 
and  hurts  the  Division's  ability  to  obtain  additional  funds  for  legitimately  needed 
staffing  increases. 


MAXIMIZING  FEDERAL  REVENUE 

One  of  the  most  troubling  questions  about  the  child  welfare  budget  concerns  the 
projections  and  realities  of  federal  financial  participation  (FFP).  In  recent  years  the 
Department  has  collected  Title  IV-E  earnings  on  less  than  45%  of  the  children  in  care. 
In  FY  1993,  the  Department  earned  only  $4.6  million  in  FFP  (see  table  on  page  8).  The 
over-ambitious  projection  of  $8.3  million  in  FY  1994  was  not  realized,  and  the  revised 
level  appears  to  be  $5.5  million.  There  is  no  improvement  planned  for  FY  1995.  While 
unrealistic  estimates  are  certainly  a  mistake,  some  increase  in  earnings  should  be  realized 
next  year  to  avoid  continuing  unnecessary  demand  on  the  appropriated  budget. 
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Failure  to  maxiinize  federal  revenue  has  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  inadequate 
data  collection  system  which  is  necessary  to  document  the  eligibility  of  the  children.  It  has 
been  under  reform  for  several  years.  There  is  nothing  in  the  budget  narrative  that 
describes  what  progress  has  been  made,  if  any,  in  improving  data  collection  and  the  ward 
tracking  system. 

A  related  problem  is  that  there  is  no  information  in  this  budget  document  as  to  how  or  whether 
the  District  will  make  use  of  the  new  federal  funds  for  family  preservation  and  support 
programs,  the  first  major  increase  in  federal  support  in  the  child  welfare  area  in  several  years. 
This  major  federal  initiative  provides  formula  grants  to  the  states  to  expand  family  preservation 
and  support  programs  to  keep  families  intact  and  prevent  the  need  for  out-of-home  placement. 
It  will  require  an  inter-agency  planning  process  and  development  of  a  five-year  plan,  neither 
of  which  is  addressed  in  this  document  although  we  are  aware  that  the  planning  process  is 
occurring.  The  District's  FY  1994  allotment  for  this  new  program  is  projected  to  be  $194,386 
and  its  estimated  1995  allotment  $466,814.  Neither  the  District  dollars  to  be  committed  to  this 
effort  nor  the  new  federal  money  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  1995  budget. 


INTER-AGENCY  COLLABORATION 

A  major  point  of  concern  is  that  the  budget  does  not  describe  whether  and  how  the  child 
welfare  system  may  be  collaborating  with  other  child  service  systems,  such  as  mental 
health,  substance  abuse  and  juvenile  justice,  to  create  a  more  efficient  service  delivery 
network.  Surprisingly,  even  the  modest  contribution  of  the  public  schools  in  the  past  to 
the  cost  of  education  for  children  in  foster  care  seems  to  have  disappeared  altogether  in 
the  Depanment's  revenue  projection  for  Intra-District  funds.  Is  the  Department  of 
Human  Services  now  paying  the  full  cost  of  education  for  these  children? 


Recommendations: 

1.  That  the  Department  combine  and  reorder  the  program  measures  for  the  Foster 
Care  Program  and  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Division,  so  that  the  sequence  of 
reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  reports  investigated,  reports  substantiated, 
children  in  protective  services,  children  being  followed  at  home,  children  successfully 
diverted  from  potential  foster  care,  children  placed  in  foster  care  in  the  current  year, 
children  in  ongoing  foster  care,  children  reunited  with  families,  and  children  adopted 
is  clear  and  consistent. 

2.  That  the  number  of  foster  care  slots  be  listed,  so  that  the  relationship  between 
children  placed  in  the  current  year,  children  in  care  from  previous  years,  and  length 
of  stay  can  be  reviewed. 
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3.  That  the  budget  justify  funding  increases  in  terms  of  increases  in  cost  of  care  and 
increases  in  number  of  foster  care  slots. 

4.  That  the  budget  document  indicate  the  number  of  filled  positions,  the  number  of 
vacant  positions,  and  the  steps  that  need  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  caseload  ratios  of 
staff  closer  to  the  target  standard. 

5.  That  the  data  collection  system  be  improved  and  that  the  federal  revenue  (75% 
available  for  computerization  within  a  3-year  period  of  opportunity)  be  maximized, 
and  that  the  resulting  savings  in  District  tax  dollars  be  reinvested  in  improved  services 
and  lower  caseloads  for  social  workers. 

6.  That  the  Federal  monies  claimed  under  Title  IV-E  for  foster  care  services  not 
supplant  District  appropriations  so  that  DHS  staff  have  an  incentive  to  increase 
Federal  reimbursement.   This  is  a  requirement  under  the  LaShawn  A.  order. 

7.  That  the  District  start  claiming  its  75%  share  of  Federal  funding  for  training,  and 
eliminate  its  25%  share  entirely  by  asking  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(our  pubhc  university)  to  provide  the  training. 

8.  That  the  district  start  Title  IV-E  claiming  for  Court  Social  Services  and  those  eligible 
foster  children  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Youth  Services  Administration. 

9.  That  the  District  make  full  use  of  the  new  Federal  family  preservation  funds  and  note 
the  funding  in  the  budget. 

10.  That  inter-agency  collaboration  be  increased,  especially  with  the  day  care  system  (for 
which  Federal  funds  are  available),  the  public  schools,  and  health  and  mental  health 
systems  (especially  in  regard  to.  Medicaid). 

In  general,  citizens  would  like  to  know  whether  spending  patterns  are  shifting  to  reflect 
more  effective  prevention  work  and  shorter  lengths  of  stay  in  higher  quality  foster  care, 
or  whether  the  child  welfare  system  continues  to  be  overwhelmed  by  traditional  problems. 
The  budget  document  does  not  answer  this  fundamental  question. 
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2.  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


The  juvenile  justice  system  includes  services  in  the  Youth  Services  Administration  (YSA) 
of  the  Commission  on  Social  Services  for  three  court-related  populations:  youth  detained 
pending  trial,  youth  committed  as  delinquents,  and  persons  in  need  of  supervision  (PINS). 
Services  to  each  group  include  community-based  programs  as  well  as  secure  institutions. 

In  the  juvenile  justice  system,  as  in  child  welfare,  the  city  is  under  court  order  (Jerrv  M.) 
to  create  more  community  based  alternatives  to  incarceration,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
youths  in  detention,  and  to  improve  services  to  those  who  are  detained. 


PROGRAM  MEASURES 

Increasing  Alternatives  to  Incarceration 

The  program  measures  indicate  gradual  progress  toward  the  coun-ordered  objective  of 
expanding  community-based  alternatives  to  incarceration.  The  District  also  deserves 
credit  for  reducing  the  number  of  youths  in  the  system  placed  in  out-of-state  care.  The 
District  presently  uses  facilities  in  Colorado,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland.  These 
facilities  charge  about  $175/day,  an  annual  rate  of  almost  $64,000.  The  District  should 
develop  community-based  alternatives  here,  both  to  keep  costs  down  and  to  provide 
contact  with  the  families  to  improve  the  transition  process  upon  release. 


FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Average  length  of  stay-  committed 
juvenile  offenders  at  Oak  Hill 

9  mos. 

9  mos. 

8  mos. 

7  mos. 

Committed  and  detained  youth  in 
community  based  programs 

2,096 

2,306 

2,516 

2,726 

Detained  youth  securely  confined 

2,144 

2,153 

2,025 

1,972 

Service  units  available  in  community 
programs 

331 

441 

551 

661 

Out  of  state  placements 

131 

118 

105 

92 

While  the  trend  toward  expansion  of  community-based  services  is  going  in  the  right 
direction,  planned  targets  have  not  been  met  in  the  past,  due  primarily  to  problems  in  the 
contracting  process.   Current  news  stories  suggest  that  in  the  past  few  months,  numbers 
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of  youth  confined  to  secure  facilities  have  in  fact  escalated  well  beyond  the  numbers  in 
this  document. 

In  fact,  a  reading  of  Judge  Urbina's  April  21,  1994  Memorandum  Order  Q,  reveals  a 
sorry  history  of  juvenile  justice  reform  in  eight  years  of  litigation.  Oak  Hill,  with  a  single 
room  capacity  of  150,  is  routinely  housing  close  to  200  youths.  The  Receiving  Home  is 
also  overcrowded.  Several  group  homes  have  been  closed  in  the  last  year  for 
environmental  reasons  and  have  not  yet  reopened,  thereby  limiting  placement  options. 
Although  progress  under  this  YSA  Administrator  is  occurring,  the  Mayor  needs  to 
exercise  leadership  in  insisting  that  the  procurement  office,  the  schools,  the  Mental 
Health  Administration  and  other  agencies  that  serve  YSA  improve  their  performance. 

Lack  of  sufficient  community  alternatives  delays  diversion  and  movement  of  youths  from 
detention  facilities  into  community  placements.  That  in  turn  requires  heavier  staff  loads 
in  the  detention  facilities,  resulting  in  excessive  use  of  overtime  and  funding  deficits.  The 
budget  document  does  not  discuss  whether  the  Department  has  been  able  to  resolve  some 
of  these  traditional  problems.  Indeed,  the  budget  format  no  longer  provides  any 
information  at  all  about  funds  planned  and  actually  spent  for  contracts.  Staffing 
projections  in  the  following  table,  however,  suggest  that  contracting  delays  that  aggravate 
the  need  for  more  staff  coverage  at  the  detention  facilities  may  persist.  From  FY  1993 
to  FY  1994,  the  number  of  staff  required  for  detentidn  services  moved  downward,  while 
the  staff  assigned  to  community  services  increased.  However,  current  projections  and 
those  for  FY  95  suggest  that  progress  is  stalled. 

Youth  Services  Program  Staffing 


FY  93 

Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Prop. 

Administrative  Services 

14 

18 

27 

27 

Court/Community  Services 

97 

122 

130 

130 

Detention  Services 

494 

249 

349 

349 

Program  Services 

3.5 

8 

0 

0 

Technical  Services 

12.2 

9 

0 

0 

Office  of  Administrator 

3.6 

3 

3 

3 

Improvins  Services  for  Detained  Youth 

The  budget  document  fails  to  detail  whether  there  have  been  significant  improvements 
in  services  at  the  Oak  Hill  detention  center  or  at  the  Receiving  Home.  Several  years  ago, 
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the  Commission  of  Public  Health  initiated  a  new  system  of  health  services  to  youths  in 
juvenile  detention,  and  the  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services  improved  mental 
health  services  at  Oak  Hill.  In  addition,  the  Mayor  has  armounced  improvements  in 
academic  programs  at  Oak  Hill.  But  because  of  the  overcrowding  the  school  has  recently 
gone  to  two  shifts.  The  budget  fails  to  discuss  these  or  other  services  for  youth  in  the 
detention  facilities. 

The  major  program  measure  not  given  is  the  one  the  public  is  most  interested  in~the 
recidivism  rate.  A  comparison  of  recidivism  rates  for  youth  in  community  programs, 
group  homes,  Oak  Hill,  the  Receiving  Home  and  the  various  out-of-state  placements 
would  be  helpful. 

FUNDING  LEVELS 

Given  the  shift  toward  community-based  services,  it  is  unclear  why  the  budget  amounts 
for  the  community  services  division  have  dechned  from  1993  to  1995.  By  the  same  token, 
why  has  spending  for  the  detention  division  not  decreased  more  significantly  during  the 
same  period  as  more  adjudicated  youth  are  moved  into  a  larger  variety  of  community 
based  programs?  This  is  especially  puzzling  given  that  Cedar  Knoll  actually  closed  during 
this  time  period.  The  answer  is  doubtless  that  unplanned  increases  in  detained  youth 
cause  increased  spending  for  overtime  in  secure  facilities,  draining  available  funds  from 
community  services.   The  budget  document  does  not  discuss  this  problem,  however. 


Youth  Services  Program  Budj 

get  (SOOOs) 

FY  93 

Actual 

FY  94 

Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Prop. 

Administrative  Services 

509 

666 

1,085 

1,085 

Court/Community  Services 

15,848 

13,851 

14,964 

14,295 

Detention  Services 

28,509 

19,065 

18,739 

19,163 

Program  Services 

916 

1,440 

0 

0 

Technical  Services 

543 

419 

0 

0 

Office  of  Administrator 

528 

594 

1,967 

1,819 

Total  Program 

46,853 

36,035 

36,755 

36,362 

Appropriated 

43,493 

34,993 

34,703 

34,468 

Federal 

736 

688 

688 

530 

Intra-District 

2,622 

350 

1,360 

1,360 

Other 

2 

4 

4 

4 
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The  Mayor's  revised  budget  request  for  FY  1994  in  detention  services  was  reduced  by  the 
Council  by  $790,000,  largely  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Department  to  implement  a  new 
alternative  "Boot  Camp"  program  for  detained  youth  for  which  funds  had  been  ear- 
marked. The  funds  for  the  boot  camp  were  partially  restored  for  FY  1995,  however. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  District  should  open  its  own  boot  camp.  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  recidivism  rate  for  those  in  juvenile  detention  facilities  and  boot  camps 
is  similar.  Boot  camps,  however,  spend  less  money  per  committed  youth  than  detention 
facilities. 


INTER-AGENCY  COOPERATION 

Again,  as  in  child  welfare,  it  is  disappointing  to  see  no  discussion  in  the  budget  as  to  how 
and  whether  the  juvenile  justice  system  is  collaborating  with  other  child-serving  systems. 
The  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services,  for  example,  has  worked  successfully  with 
the  Youth  Services  Administration  to  reduce  the  number  of  youths  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system  placed  in  expensive  out-of-state  facilities.  The  opportunities  for  such  collaboration 
are  numerous,  and  should  be  given  a  high  priority  by  the  Department. 


Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Department  continue  more  aggressively  the  shift  from  incarceration  to 
community-based  program  alternatives,  not  only  to  bring  the  District  into  compliance 
with  the  court  mandate,  but  also  to  reduce  the  costs  of  overtime  at  the  juvenile 
facilities.  TTie  steps  being  taken  to  overcome  historic  barriers  to  this  progress  should 
be  made  clear  in  the  budget,  so  that  funding  and  policy  priorities  will  be  consistent. 
The  court  order  applies  to  the  whole  District  budget;  if  problems  exist  in  the  Pro- 
curement and  General  Services  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Administrative 
Services,  then  the  Mayor  should  exert  leadership  to  make  the  necessary  changes. 

2.  That  the  Department  continue  to  improve  services  to  youths  in  the  detention 
facilities,  and  that  the  budget  clarify  how  much  of  requested  funding  is  directed 
toward  such  services,  as  opposed  to  security  personnel. 

3.  That  collaborative  arrangements  between  the  Youth  Services  Administration  and 
other  agencies,  such  as  mental  health,  public  health  and  the  schools,  be  increased, 
and  spelled  out  in  budget  documentation. 
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3.   HOMELESS  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES 


With  respect  to  services  for  homeless  children  and  famihes,  the  District  has  been  in 
serious  negotiations  for  some  time  with  the  federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  about  a  new  demonstration  program  to  shift  emphasis  from  temporary 
shelter  care  toward  a  continuum  of  care,  and  a  greater  emphasis  on  prevention.  An 
encouraging  agreement,  including  the  designation  of  a  non-profit  entity  to  coordinate  the 
planned  initiative,  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  January,  1994. 

However,  the  budget  document  does  not  discuss  this  new  initiative.  Indeed,  the  budget 
narrative  for  the  Family  Services  Administration,  which  manages  services  to  the  homeless, 
makes  no  reference  to  homeless  programs  at  all. 


PROGRAM  MEASURES 

There  is  not  a  single  program  measure  or  narrative  paragraph  in  the  budget  document 
related  to  services  for  homeless  families  and  children,  nor  indeed  for  any  homeless 
people. 


FUNDING  LEVELS 

The  budget  document  fails  to  account  for  the  very  large  discrepancy  between  actual  and 
projected  spending  for  homeless  programs  in  the  District. 


SOOOs 

FY  93 

Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Prop. 

Office  of  Emergency  Shelter  and 
Support  Services 

28,026 

15,734 

15,995 

16,177 

The  revised  FY  1994  budget  is  set  at  $16  million,  and  the  proposed  FY  1995  budget  at 
$16.2  million,  although  the  actual  expenditure  on  these  services  in  1993  was  in  fact  more 
than  $28  million.  In  newspaper  accounts  of  the  new  Initiative,  the  figure  of  $14.8  million 
is  used  as  the  current  funding  level,  further  confusing  the  picture.  Initially,  proposed 
reductions  for  last  year  were  based  on  a  vain  hope  that  the  number  of  homeless  people 
would  decrease,  and  that  costs  could  be  contained. 
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In  fact,  although  the  number  of  single  homeless  adults  has  not  increased,  there  have  been 
persistent  increases  in  the  number  of  homeless  families  with  children.  There  are  now 
reported  to  be  over  800  homeless  families  with  more  than  2500  children  in  the  city, 
although  the  city  has  capped  its  shelter  facilities  for  homeless  families  at  495  (50  at  a  Best 
Western  and  440  at  shelters). 

The  new  budget  request  is  therefore  puzzling.  There  is  no  reference  to  any  changes  in 
program  which  might  account  for  a  lower  level  of  spending,  nor  are  there  any  program 
measures  at  all  about  the  number  of  homeless  people  and  families  served. 

As  far  as  is  known,  there  have  been  few  reductions  in  the  number  of  clients  served,  or 
significant  changes  in  the  contracts  which  fund  shelters  and  transitional  programs.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  real  level  of  current  spending  is  still  well 
over  $25  million.  Thus,  the  proposed  1995  budget  is  totally  unrealistic,  unless  hundreds 
of  homeless  families  and  children  will  be  turned  away  from  services. 


Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Mayor  explain  the  budget  and  program  implications  of  the  new  D.  C. 
Initiative  for  the  Homeless  as  a  part  of  the  overall  budget  document,  including 
present  program  measures  and  future  targets. 

2.  That  realistic  funding  levels  be  maintained  to  support  the  development  of  a 
continuum  of  care  for  the  homeless  as  planned  in  the  Initiative. 

3.  TTiat  inter-agency  cooperation  be  continued  and  extended  to  the  new  entity 
responsible  for  implementing  the  Initiative. 

4.  That  the  District  get  back  into  the  Federal  Emergency  Assistance  Program  in  order 
to  receive  federal  reimbursement  for  shelter  and  other  service  costs  of  the  family 
shelter  program. 
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4.    MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


Mental  health  services  for  children  and  youth  are  funded  in  the  Child/Youth  Services 
Administration  of  the  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services.  They  include  prevention, 
early  intervention,  case  management  and  crisis  services,  outpatient,  day  treatment  and 
other  community-based  services,  residential  and  inpatient  care. 

The  District  has  made  encouraging  progress  in  recent  years  toward  increasing  preventive 
and  community-  and  family-based  services,  and  toward  decreasing  reliance  on 
hospitalization  and  expensive  out-of-state  residential  services.  This  progress,  however, 
falls  far  short  of  the  plan  agreed  to  by  the  Mayor,  the  District  Council  and  the  U.  S. 
Congress  in  1987,  and  it  now  seems  temporarily  stalled. 


PROGRAM  MEASURES 

The  program  measures  provided  by  the  ChildA'outh  Services  Administration  are  very 
limited,  and  do  not  articulate  progress  toward  desired  outcomes. 


FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Central  Intake/Support  Forensics 
(Admissions) 

877 

936 

1,000 

1,200 

Outreach 

5,350 

7,871 

8,000 

8,000 

Residential  Placement 

270 

275 

300 

300 

It  is  unclear  why  the  numbers  of  children  in  residential  care  are  back  on  the  rise,  nor  is 
there  discussion  of  efforts  to  place  children  closer  to  home.  For  example,  the 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services  recently  succeeded  in  opening  its  first  Medicaid- 
eligible  residential  treatment  facility  within  the  District  itself,  (the  Devereux  Children's 
Center  with  a  capacity  of  24  children  aged  6-12),  for  which  it  should  be  congratulated. 
For  these  children,  the  goal  has  been  achieved  of  placement  near  their  families  in  a 
setting  where  follow-up  care  is  more  readily  available.  The  budget  fails  to  credit  this 
achievement. 


FUNDING  LEVELS 

The  extent  of  any  shift  from  inpatient  and  residential  services  to  community-based 
alternatives  can  be  inferred  from  the  shifts  in  funding  allocations. 
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SOOOs 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY' 95 
Prop. 

Ambulatory  Services 

5,617 

5,583 

5,084 

5,499 

Access  Services 

5,278 

8,391 

7,240 

6,777 

Management  Services 

650 

1,091 

850 

876 

Residential  Services 

18,070 

15,414 

15,352 

14,981 

Total  Program 

29,615 

30,479 

28,526 

28,133 

Appropriated 

25,680 

27,184 

25,892 

25,227 

Federal 

1,832 

1,295 

1,444 

1,756 

Intra-District 

2,102 

2,000 

1,150 

1,150 

Outreach  and  services  in  the  community  have  grown  from  a  combined  $8  million  in  FY 
1992  to  over  $12  million  for  FY  1995.  While  the  overall  trend  is  encouraging,  the  funding 
growth  reverses  in  FY  1995.  This  is  curious  given  that  the  admissions  and  outreach 
populations  are  projected  to  grow  or  remain  the  same. 

By  the  same  token,  appropriated  dollars  spent  on  inpatient  and  residential  services  have 
declined  by  about  $2  million.  TheaDistrict  has  made  this  progress  both  by  reducing  the 
total  number  of  children  placed  in  out-of-state  residential  care,  and  by  generating  new 
Medicaid  reimbursements  for  these  placements,  thus  reducing  the  overall  cost  of  care  to 
the  District.  The  budget  narrative,  however,  does  not  give  the  District  credit  for  that 
significant  improvement. 

A  key  issue  remains  unresolved  with  respect  to  these  increasing  Medicaid  reim- 
bursements. The  plan  for  the  new  mental  health  system  agreed  to  in  1987  called  for  the 
reinvestment  of  all  the  savings  from  reduced  residential  placements  and  increased  federal 
reimbursements  to  fill  large  gaps  in  community-based  programs.  This  plan  would  have 
further  reduced  the  need  for  out-of-state  residential  care  by  creating  new  and  more  cost- 
effective  community  alternatives.  However,  it  continues  to  be  District  policy  to  transfer 
that  Medicaid  revenue  away  from  child  mental  health  services  to  cover  other  Department 
or  city  expenses,  rather  than  returning  the  revenue  to  the  program  that  earned  it.  This 
not  only  deprives  the  program  of  needed  revenue,  but  reduces  its  incentive  to  earn  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  Council  further  reduced  the  Mayor's  request  for  funds  for  the  Child 
and  Youth  Services  Administration  by  $1,397,000  in  FY  1994  and  by  $107,000  in  FY  1995. 
This  action  was  based  on  a  report  of  41  vacancies  in  planned  positions. 
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INTER-AGENCY  COLLABORATION 


As  in  other  areas,  there  is  no  discussion  in  the  budget  of  collaborative  efforts  between 
mental  health  and  other  systems  for  children  and  families.  For  example,  are  previously 
discussed  plans  for  school-based  services  being  implemented? 


Recommendations 

1.  That  the  District  continue  and  accelerate  its  progress  toward  expanding  community- 
based  mental  health  programs  for  children,  both  to  improve  the  quality  of  services 
and  to  reduce  unnecessary  costs  of  hospitalization  and  residential  care. 

2.  That  the  budget  include  clearer  program  measures  of  progress  toward  this  policy 
goal. 

3.  That  the  savings  in  District  tax  dollars  earned  by  this  shift  in  services  and  by 
increasing  Medicaid  earnings  be  reinvested  in  the  expansion  of  community-based 
services. 

4.  That  the  ChildA'outh  Services  Administration  continue  and  expand  its  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  such  as  the  juvenile  justice  system,  the  child  welfare  system,  the 
new  entity  for  homeless  services  and  the  Commission  of  Public  Health. 
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5.   CHILD  DAY  CARE  SERVICES  PROGRAM 


The  Department  of  Human  Services  funds  day  care  programs  for  children  from  infancy 
to  age  14  in  three  programs:  infant  care,  pre-school  care,  and  after  school  care.  Care 
is  provided  in  licensed  child  development  centers  and  child  development  homes  as  well 
as  by  in-home  or  relative  care  givers.  By  federal  law  parents  must  be  given  a  variety  of 
options. 

The  District  should  be  applauded  for  its  long  term  commitment  to  providing  day  care 
services.  Nevertheless,  in  this  area  as  in  others  there  are  problems  related  to  policy  and 
efficiency. 


PROGRAM  MEASURES 

The  program  measures  given  in  the  budget  document  are: 


Pj^QZ 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Avg.  #  of  children  of  sr.  &  jr.  high 
school  students 

n/a* 

209 

209 

350 

Avg.  #  of  children  whose 
parents/guardians  employed 

n/a* 

5,107 

5,107 

5,107 

Avg.  #  of  children  of  those  in 
AJ-DC/Job  Training 

n/a* 

2,555 

2,555 

2,875 

Avg.  #  of  other  slots 

n/a* 

305 

305 

366 

Avg.  #  of  children  in  protective 
services 

n/a* 

313 

313 

395 

•no  data  collected 


It  would  be  much  more  useful  if  the  program  measures  included  the  type  of  care 
provided  (e.g.  center,  home,  in-home  or  relative)  and  a  break-out  of  the  ages  served.  The 
program  measures  should  also  make  clear  which  groups  of  children  have  priority  and  how 
many  eligible  children  in  each  priority  group  are  actually  enrolled  in  subsidized  day  care. 
Including  drop-out  teenage  mothers  and  homeless  families  in  the  at-risk  priority  category 
could  prove  useful  and  cost-effective  in  the  long  term. 
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The  success  of  any  welfare  reform  program  is  dependent  on  a  strong  responsive  child 
care  delivery  system.  It  is  also  critical  to  remember  that  child  care  services  are  essential 
in  enabling  low  income  families  to  work. 

The  District  can  be  pleased  that  its  existing  system  of  day  care  payments  is  based  on 
maintaining  both  contracted  spaces  and  slot  funding  reimbursement,  the  majority  being 
contracted  spaces.  This  system  promotes  both  program  stability  and  diversity.  However, 
both  the  contract  and  voucher  systems  need  to  be  improved.  First,  utilization  of  contract 
spaces  needs  to  be  maximized.  There  are  too  many  unfilled  funded  slots.  Second,  the 
late  payments  and  under  or  over  payments  in  the  voucher  program  cause  havoc  in 
ensuring  the  financial  stability  of  providing  quality  care. 

Recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified  child  care  staff  has  been  undermined  by  the  fact 
that  the  reimbursement  rate  to  child  care  programs  has  been  frozen  since  FY  1988.  The 
child  care  programs  were  to  get  an  increase  in  FY  1990  but  the  Cost  of  Living  Adjust- 
ment (COLA)  was  delayed  until  FY  1994.  Programs  are  entitled  to  a  COLA  effective 
October  1,  1993  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  the  increase  in  the  budget  document. 


FUNDING  LEVELS 

For  the  Child  Day  Care  Services  Program,  the  Department  is  requesting  an  appropriated 
dollar  increase  of  $2.6  million  for  the  revised  1994  budget,  to  be  continued  in  1995.  The 
Council  reduced  the  FY  1995  request  slightly. 


SOOOs 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Prop. 

Day  Care  Services 

755 

871 

971 

888 

Day  Care  Payments 

26,649 

25,062 

27,562 

27,740 

Total  Program 

27,404 

25,933 

28,533 

28,628 

Appropriated 

22,317 

19,963 

22,563 

22,554 

Federal 

5,087 

5,970 

5,970 

6,074 

The  narrative  states  that  this  increase  is  intended  to  cover  a  current  deficit,  not  to 
increase  the  number  of  slots,  facilities  or  staff.  There  is  no  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  deficit.  For  example,  is  it  due  to  a  failure  to  capture  federal  subsidies  for  day  care? 
Is  it  going  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  promised  raise  for  day  care  workers? 
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INTER-AGENCY  COLLABORATION 


It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  budget  how  the  Child  Day  Care  Services  program  is 
coordinated  with  the  Office  of  Early  Childhood  Development,  which  has  had  an 
important  planning  and  development  role.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  Office  of 
Early  Childhood  Development  in  the  budget  document.  There  is  no  way  to  tell  how 
many  dollars  or  staff  are  associated  with  it,  or  even  where  it  is  located  organizationally. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  day  care  budget  narrative  also  fails  to  address  issues  of 
coordination  and  collaboration  with  other  early  intervention  initiatives  such  as  the  federal 
Head  Start  program  and  the  federal  Part  H  Early  Intervention  Program  for  infants  and 
toddlers  with  special  needs.  Within  the  District,  there  are  also  day  care  programs  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Recreation;  the  budget  describes  no  connection  or  relationship 
between  the  programs. 


Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Department  explain  in  the  budget  document  the  priorities  for  subsidized  day 
care,  and  list  program  measures  which  track  these  desired  outcomes. 

2.  That  a  reevaluation  of  priority  placements  be  considered.  Including  all  teenage 
mothers  and  homeless  families  in  the  at-risk  priority  category  could  prove  useful  and 
cost-effective  in  the  long  term. 

3.  That  the  Department  explain  the  relationship  to  other  day  care  programs  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Recreation. 

4.  That  the  Department  clarify  the  role  of  the  Office  of  Early  Childhood  Development 
and  its  relationship  to  the  Child  Day  Care  Program. 

5.  That  the  Depanment  honor  the  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment  effective  October  1,  1993 
to  the  child  care  providers. 

6.  That  the  Child  Day  Care  Program  collaborate  more  closely  with  related  programs, 
such  as  Head  Start,  the  Part  H  Early  Intervention  Program,  the  child  welfare  system, 
and  the  health  and  mental  health  systems. 
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6.   MATERNAL  AM)  CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICES 


Although  the  introduction  to  the  Department's  budget  stresses  the  priority  to  be  given  to 
children  and  youth,  the  budget  request  for  the  Commission  of  Public  Health  contains  no 
changes  or  increases  in  health  services  or  program  measures  which  can  be  related  to  such 
a  priority.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  identify  funds  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services  in  this  budget  format.  Programs  which  affect  children  are  incorporated  in  larger 
budget  centers,  so  that  they  cannot  be  identified  and  tracked  from  year  to  year.  Where 
there  are  recognizable  child  health  programs  and  measures,  the  news  is  discouraging. 


PROGRAM  MEASURES 

Reducing  the  Infant  Mortality  Rate 

No  discussion  can  be  found  of  the  infant  mortality  rate,  nor  any  description  of  programs 
which  explain  and  build  upon  efforts  to  bring  down  that  rate,  which  declined  this  year  but 
is  still  well  above  national  norms. 

Such  measures  as  there  are  seem  to  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction.  For  example, 
pediatric  visits  to  clinics  are  expected  to  fall,  as  are  maternity  visits. 


FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Maternity  Visits 

14,292 

14,300 

14,300 

13,000 

No  programs  to  address  the  critical  problem  of  substance  abusing  women  with  children 
are  identified  in  the  budget.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  such  services  decrease  or 
increase  for  pregnant  women,  children  or  adolescents. 


Increasing  (he  Number  of  Children  Fully  Immunized 


According  to  recent  statistics,  fewer  than  half  of  the  District's  pre-school  children  are  fully 
immunized  against  childhood  diseases.  On  this  critical  issue  --  an  issue  on  which  the 
Mayor  has  placed  high  priority  -  the  District's  budget  is  fragmented  and  confusing,  and 
nowhere  is  there  an  overall  measure  of  progress  toward  a  specific  goal. 
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The  Preventive  Health  Services  Program  in  the  Commission  of  Public  Health  shows  no 
change  in  the  numbers  of  children  immunized  over  four  years: 

Preventive  Health  Services  Administration 


FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

No.  of  Children  and  Students 
Immunized 

30,250 

30,250 

30,250 

30,250 

It  may  be  that  the  District's  emphasis  is  on  increasing  the  participation  of  private 
physicians  in  the  immunization  program  through  Medicaid,  as  the  Health  Care  Finance 
Administration  program  measures  suggest,  but  there  is  no  explanation  offered  of  these 
targets. 


Health  Care  Finance  Administration 

FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Number  of  Immunizations 

14,500 

14,500 

15,500 

16,500 

A  third  set  of  numbers  is  given  in  the  budget  for  the  Office  of  the  City  Administrator, 
without  comment  as  to  their  relationship  to  the  other  data. 

Office  of  the  City  Administrator 


FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Children  assessed  by  Mayor  Kelly's 
Immunization  Program 

1,020 

1,122 

1,235 

1,540 

Children  vaccinated  by  Mayor  Kelly's 
Immunization  Program 

987 

1,086 

1,194 

1,187 

Increasing  Access  of  Poor  Children  to  Health  Care 


5 


There  is  no  measure  in  the  budget  of  the  number  of  poor  children  who  need  subsidized 
health  care,  or  of  how  they  are  taking  advantage  of  free  public  health  clinics  or  Medicaid 
subsidized  services. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  Early  Periodic  Screening  Diagnostic  and  Treatment  program 
(EPSDT)  in  either  the  Health  Care  Finance  Administration  or  Commission  of  Public 
Health  budgets.   This  Medicaid  program  could  be  a  major  vehicle  for  improving  health 
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outcomes  for  poor  children  and  families  in  this  city.    It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the 
budget  how  the  District  is  making  use  of  it. 

Pediatric  visits  to  the  District's  public  health  clinics  are  projected  to  decrease.   Why? 


FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Pediatric  Visits 

55,531 

56,000 

56,000 

53,200 

A  slight  increase  is  projected  for  the  WIC  program  for  1995.  But  it  is  disappointing  not 
to  find  any  mention  of  other  potentially  positive  programs,  such  as  Healthy  Start,  Health 
Comers  in  public  housing  projects,  Federally  qualified  health  care  centers  or  the  planned 
health  clinics  in  the  Turning  Points  schools. 


FU>a)ING  LEVELS 

The  budget  for  school  health  services  has  remained  static  for  at  least  the  last  three  years. 
The  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services,  however,  is  now  in 
fact  projected  to  decrease,  which  seems  contrary  to  the  stated  goal  of  reducing  infant 
mortality. 


SOOOs 

FY  93 

Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 

Revised 

FY  95 
Prop. 

School  Health  Services 

5,195 

5,871 

5,871 

5,871 

Maternal/Child  Health  Services 

9,732 

10,130 

10,055 

9,905 

Funding  for  clinical  health  services  is  declining  as  well.   Why? 


SOOOs 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Prop. 

Clinical  Health  Services 

11,281 

10,127 

9,970 

10,042 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Commission  of  Public  Health  categorize  the  mothers  and  children  served 
by  place  of  residence  (since  many  Maryland  and  Virginia  residents  use  DC  services) 
and  by  age. 
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2.  That  the  Commission  of  Public  Health  develop  program  measures  which  reflect 
desired  health  outcomes  for  children  in  the  District,  including  both  utilization  and 
health  status.  Major  health  outcomes  should  include  reducing  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality,  and  increasing  the  number  of  children  fully  immunized. 

3.  That  the  Commission  of  Public  Health  articulate  and  expand  its  collaboration  with 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  new  program  for  homeless  children  and  families,  the  child 
welfare  system,  the  juvenile  justice  system,  and  the  mental  health  system. 
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7.   DEPARTMENT  OF  RECREATION 


The  budget  format  and  narrative  for  this  Department  does  not  permit  any  analysis  of  the 
scope,  effectiveness  or  numbers  of  programs  for  children. 


PROGRAM  MEASURES 

A  few  numbers  are  provided  for  FY  1993  services: 

•  400  day  care  and  385  before-and-after  school  care  slots 

Neither  the  Recreation  Department  nor  the  Department  of  Human  Services 
discusses  how  these  slots  related  to  approximately  8,000  day  care  slots 
subsidized  by  DHS.  There  is  no  information  about  whether  rates,  eligibility 
standards,  or  service  priorities  are  the  same  or  different. 

•  795  children  in  53  little  league  teams 

The  data  appears  to  be  inconsistent,  given  that  the  program  measures  list 
102  little  league  programs. 

•  408  youths  in  the  "Nite-Owl"  basketball  program 


A  program  of  Roving  Leaders  to  work  in  poor  neighborhoods  with  children  who  were  on 
the  streets  was  virtually  eliminated  for  a  time,  but  has  now  been  reinstituted.  In  FY  1994, 
17  such  leaders  are  listed  in  the  budget,  and  the  same  number  for  FY  1995.  There  is  no 
narrative  to  describe  this  program  or  its  target  populations. 


FUNDING  LEVELS 

The  total  budget  for  the  Department  is  steadily  dechning,  from  $33.6  million  in  FY  1993 
to  $30.6  million  for  FY  1995.  About  a  third  of  that  budget  goes  to  administrative 
overhead  and  maintenance  of  parks  and  facilities.  About  $19  million  goes  to  recreation 
programs  at  centers,  pools,  schools,  and  parks.  Another  $2.4  million  goes  to  community- 
based  recreation  services. 
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SOOOs 

FY  93 
Actual 

FY  94 
Budget 

FY  94 
Revised 

FY  95 
Prop. 

Administrative  Support 

11,139 

10,007 

10,294 

1,006 

Financial  Support 

0 

0 

0 

8,521 

Recreation  Services 

22,426 

17,838 

19,191 

18,804 

Community  Services 

0 

2,922 

2,422 

2,304 

Total  Program 

33,565 

30,767 

31,907 

30,635 

Appropriated  Funds 

28,381 

25,864 

25,864 

24,748 

Federal  Funds 

25 

0 

221 

0 

Intra-District  Funds 

3,682 

3,362 

4,720 

4,488 

Other  (including  fees) 

1,477 

1,541 

1,102 

1,399 

The  budget  narrative  describes  a  strategy  to  increase  community  management  initiatives, 
reliance  on  "magnet  centers",  pursuit  of  outside  funding,  and  user  fees.  The  impact  of 
these  goals  on  programs  for  children,  and  particularly  poor  children,  is  not  clear. 


INTER-AGENCY  COLLABORATION 

Given  the  Mayor's  general  emphasis  on  children  and  youth,  it  is  puzzling  that  the  budget 
document  does  not  reveal  whether  and  how  the  Recreation  Department  is  collaborating 
with  other  agencies  to  use  limited  resources  more  effectively  for  this  population. 


Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Recreation  develop  program  measures  which  track  policy 
goals  for  the  use  of  recreation  facilities  by  children  and  youth,  and  specifically  for 
outreach  to  poor  children. 

2.  That  the  Department  of  Recreation  develop  specific  plans  for  collaboration  with 
other  agencies,  particularly  the  Department  of  Human  Services  and  the  Public 
Schools,  with  respect  to  children's  services. 
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8.   MAYOR'S  YOUTH  INITIATIVE 


Management  of  the  Mayor's  Youth  Initiative  is  located  in  the  Office  of  the  City 
Administrator  (OCA). 


PROGRAM  MEASURES 

The  budget  narrative  describes  a  Youth  Initiative  program  with  four  components: 
prevention,  intervention,  diversion,  and  public  safety/juvenile  justice  reform.  Information 
about  specific  program  goals,  achievements  and  funds  is  minimal. 

The  D.  C.  Youth  Initiatives  Community  Grants  are  reported  to  have  been  made  to  42 
grassroots  organizations  for  preventive  activities  in  FY  1993,  for  a  total  of  $450,000.  No 
plans  for  FY  94  or  FY  95  are  spelled  out. 

The  Turning  Points  program  is  described  as  an  intensive  prevention/intervention  initiative 
which  provides  academic  counseling,  job  skills  preparation,  and  career  counseling  in 
selected  junior  high  schools.  The  narrative  states  that  over  2,100  youths  were  served 
during  FY  1993.  The  program  measures  state  a  different  number: 


FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Children  Served  by  Turning  Points 

667 

1,650 

1,700 

3,535 

Although  the  narrative  speaks  only  of  junior  high  school  centers,  the  program  measures 
list  3  centers  in  elementary  schools  as  well. 

FY  92 

FY  93 

FY  94 

FY  95 

Turning  Points  Centers  in  Elem. 
Schools 

0 

3 

3 

7 

Turning  Points  Centers  in  Junior  High 
Schools 

4 

4 

8 

8 

The  Juvenile  Intervention  Program  (JIP)  provides  intensive  short-term  intervention,  family 
therapy,  and  other  services  to  youth  at  risk  of  entering  the  juvenile  justice  system.  The 
narrative  states  that  about  600  youths  and  their  families  were  served  in  FY  1993.  The 
program  measures  are  inconsistent  with  the  narrative:  420  served  in  FY  1993,  500 
targeted  for  FY  1994  and  800  for  FY  1995. 
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The  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Group  fJiAC)  is  an  interagency  and  community  group 
responsible  for  developing  the  District's  three  year  state  plan  for  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  The  budget  narrative  states  that  the  JJAG  provided  16  community-based  projects 
FY   1993  with  federal   formula  grant  funds.     However,   no  federal   revenue  is 


in 


documented  in  the  budget  detail. 


FUNDING  LEVELS 

Funds  and  staff  for  the  Mayor's  Youth  Initiative  are  not  detailed,  but  are  included  in  the 
overall  budget  and  staff  totals  for  that  Office. 


SOOOs 

FY  93 

Actual 

FY  94 

Budget 

FY  94 

Revised 

FY  95 

Prop. 

Office  of  the  City  Administrator 

9,981 

11,780 

10,904 

10,509 

Total  Agency 

9,981 

11,780 

10,904 

10,509 

Appropriated  Funds 

8,896 

10,976 

9,976 

9,581 

Federal  Funds 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Intra-District  Funds 

1,084 

804 

928 

928 

The  total  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  City  Administrator  for  FY  1994  (revised)  and 
FY  1995  was  $11.9  million.  Although  the  budget  document  does  not  say  so,  much  of  that 
increase  in  the  contracted  services  line  was  intended  to  support  community  grants  within 
the  Mayor's  Youth  Initiative.  The  Council  reduced  the  request  for  FY  1994  by  $1  million 
and  for  FY  1995  by  $1.4  million,  which  appears  to  mean  the  end  of  the  community  grants 
program,  a  potentially  important  support  for  neighborhood  efforts  to  reach  at-risk 
children  and  families. 

This  action,  together  with  the  Council  reductions  in  child  mental  heahh  services,  child  day 
care  and  community-based  youth  services,  undermines  the  city's  verbal  commitment  to 
serving  children  and  youth. 

INTER-AGENCY  COLLABORATION 

About  $1  million  of  the  Office  budget  comes  from  intra-district  funds,  or  funds  transferred 
from  other  agency  budgets.  These  funds  may  support  other  listed  programs  within  the 
Youth  Initiative,  such  as  the  ChildA'outh  Services  Administration's  program  in  the 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services  to  counsel  children  traumatized  by  witnessing 
violence,  or  the  vocational  and  recreational  training  for  youth  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  or  the  D.  C.  Discovery  Days  sponsored  by  the  Recreation  Department.  It  would 
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be  helpful  if  the  budget  document  explained  how  the  Youth  Initiative  works  with  the 
major  child-serving  systems.  Also,  are  any  funds  contributed  by  the  children's  systems  not 
listed,  such  as  the  Public  Schools  or  the  Department  of  Employment  Sendees?  It  is 
disappointing  that  this  apparent  collaboration,  which  may  be  quite  innovative  and  useful, 
is  not  more  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  budget  narrative. 

The  main  point  to  be  made  about  the  Mayor's  Youth  Initiative,  however,  is  that  it  is 
unclear  whether  these  programs  are  intended  as  reinforcements  for  existing  programs  in 
key  areas,  as  demonstrations  of  new  ways  of  serving  children  and  youth,  or  as  efforts  to 
change  mainstream  programs  by  pushing  system  reform  and  collaboration.  No  strategy 
seems  to  be  articulated  to  relate  the  Initiative  to  child  welfare  reform,  for  example,  or  to 
the  development  of  community-based  alternatives  to  incarceration  or  out-of-state 
residential  care. 


Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Mayor's  Youth  Initiative  articulate  its  overall  strategy  and  policy  goals,  and 
develop  program  measures  which  track  progress  toward  those  outcomes. 

2.  That  the  budget  document  clarify  the  funding  for  the  Youth  Initiative  over  time,  and 
the  contributions  to  the  total  funds  made  by  other  agencies  and  federal  grants. 

3.  That  the  Mayor's  Youth  Initiative  develop  concrete  collaboration  strategies  with 
other  agencies,  and  clarify  those  objectives  in  the  budget  document. 

4.  Tliat  health  services,  if  provided,  be  described. 

5.  That  the  numbers  in  the  narrative  and  the  program  measures  be  consistent. 
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This  report  was  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of 

Human  Service  Collaborative 

2262  Hall  Place,  NW 

Suite  204 

Washington,  D.  C.  20007 

(202)  333-1892 
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Patricia  Mullahy  Fugere,  Executive  Director,  Washington  Legal  Clinic  for  the  Homeless 

Rosie  McLaren,  DC  Office,  Children's  Defense  Fund 

Judy  Meltzer,  LaShawn  A.  Monitor,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  Policy 

Tony  Records,  Human  Services  Consultant 

Miriam  Rollin,  Vice  President  for  Advocacy  Development,  National  Association  of  Child 
Advocates 

Michael  White,  Director,  Washington  Juvenile  Justice  Project,  RFK  Memorial 
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Mr.  DrxoN.  Who  is  next? 

Opening  Statement  of  Victoria  Wells 

Ms.  Wells.  Grood  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  first  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Committee  for 
allowing  us  an  opportunity  to  register  our  concerns  on  an  issue  of 
vital  importance  to  us,  the  District  of  Columbia  budget. 

I  am  Victoria  Wells,  the  Chair  of  the  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Commissioners  Assembly,  which  acts  as  a  trade  association  for  our 
commissioners. 

ADVISORY  neighborhood  COMMISSIONERS 

Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissioners,  also  known  as  ANCs,  are 
the  elected  officials  at  the  grassroots  level.  We  are  elected  by  the 
voters  to  represent  and  advise  them  on  issues  effecting  their  com- 
munity. The  range  of  these  issues  can  vary  from  public  works, 
recreation,  the  budget,  alcohol  beverage  licenses,  to  proposed  legis- 
lation. Each  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissioner  represents 
2,000  residents  within  their  Single  Member  District  referred  to  as 
the  SMD,  quite  similar  to  a  Congressional  District.  Each  ANC  is 
grouped  with  at  least  8  to  10  other  Commissioners,  making  up  a 
body  called  the  Commission.  Within  each  ward  of  this  city,  Wards 
1  through  8,  there  are  at  least  4  of  these  entities,  called  Commis- 
sions. 

In  my  designated  commission  alone,  we  represent  the  concerns  of 
20,000  residents  and  a  host  of  businesses  and  other  entities. 

I  have  given  you  this  background  because  as  the  Chair  of  the 
ANC  Assembly,  the  makeup  and  outcome  of  this  budget  disturbs 
me  grossly. 

BUDGET  REVIEW/MORE  TIME  NEEDED  BY  ANC'S 

It  is  extremely  hard  and  virtually  impossible  for  Commissioners 
to  properly  advise,  protect  and  represent  our  constituents  on  the 
budget  proposals  in  the  present  day  manner  that  the  budget  is  re- 
leased. 

The  process  does  not  afford  us  the  proper  amount  of  time  to  re- 
view or  properly  advise  the  residents  of  our  districts.  The  budget 
hearings  are  a  one  shot  deal  to  affirm  or  oppose  legislation.  Too 
often  the  complaint  of  our  constituents  is  that  they  were  not  made 
aware  of  initiatives  that  will  have  major  effect  on  their  lifestyles. 
The  apathy  that  this  system  perpetuates  among  the  citizens,  is 
growing  constantly  and  I  am  sure  has  spilled  over  into  our  youth. 

It  was  out  of  this  constant  frustration  that  the  alliance  of  these 
organizations  at  this  table  was  bom.  The  Federation  of  Civic  Asso- 
ciations, the  District  of  Columbia  Parent-Teachers  Association  and 
the  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissioners  Assembly.  We  recog- 
nized that  our  constituency  overlapped  too  many  times  and  our 
frustrations  with  other  elected  official  bodies  were  similar  and  on 
going. 

LACK  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  CHILDREN 

Moreover,  we  recognized  that  a  very  important  sector  of  our  com- 
munity is  getting  a  raw  deal — the  children.  It  is  extremely  hard  to 
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tell  youth  that  you  would  prefer  that  they  not  congregate  on  the 
comers,  in  the  store  parking  lots  and  other  little  niches  that  they 
gather  and  listen  to  their  response  of  "Where  are  we  supposed  to 
go?" 

I  say,  "to  the  recreation  center,"  and  they  inform  me  that  there 
is  nothing  over  there  for  them  to  do  and  all  the  activities  are 
geared  to  the  younger  children.  I  imagine  it  to  be  quite  close  to  hell 
and  ever  so  depressing  to  be  young  and  Afro-American  and  even 
worse  to  be  a  male. 

The  fear  one  must  have  to  live  with  in  just  trying  to  attend 
school  or  the  image  that  it  is  a  constant  challenge  to  overcome  and 
still  have  the  youthful  commitment  to  their  fashions,  fads  and 
ideas.  < 

SCHOOL  BUDGET 

We  are  jointly  requesting  that  you  reprogram  the  funds  back  to 
the  school  budget  that  were  deleted.  Too  much  of  the  funds  are  not 
making  it  back  into  the  classrooms.  Presently,  61  of  the  93  elemen- 
tary schools  reported  in  the  school  by  school  budget  that  they  re- 
ceive less  than  $4,000  per  pupil  to  spend  on  teachers,  counselors, 
custodians,  aides,  books  and  materials  as  well  as  school  based  ad- 
ministration. 

By  failing  to  directly  fund  the  backbone  of  our  children's  edu- 
cation, we  are  den3dng  them  a  way  out  of  this  present  chaos  and 
a  weapon  against  poverty  and  crime.  Moreover,  we  are  denying  all 
domestic  tranquility. 

Simultaneously,  the  budget  is  spending  too  little  on  prevention 
and  early  intervention  programs  and  recreation.  Prevention  and 
early  intervention  programs  have  been  proven  to  work  and  to  save 
money.  Schools  will  close  this  week  and  short  of  the  Union  Station 
Mall  babysitting  the  children,  they  will  be  left  to  their  own  with 
little  to  do,  few  jobs,  citizens  who  are  afraid  of  them  and  a  city  gov- 
ernment that  has  failed  to  provide  for  them.  The  schools  should  re- 
main open  during  summers  and  the  recreation  budget  should  be 
made  to  provide  for  activities. 

Parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  taxes  that  give  them  no  say  so  in 
the  education  of  their  children  and  other  citizens  failed  to  see  a 
reason  for  remaining  in  a  city  that  fails  to  address  the  cries  of  its 
people.  We  ANCs  cannot  continue  to  have  our  constituents  con- 
cerns ignored. 

Therefore,  we  desperately  seek  your  attention  to  reprogram  these 
funds  back  into  the  school  budget. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Wells. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  VICTORIA  WELLS 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BY  VICTORIA  WELLS 

ANC  ASSEMBLY  CHAIR 

BEFORE  D.C.  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUB-COMMITTEE 

JUNE  15,  1994 

Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Committee  for  allowing 
us  an  oppurtunity  to  register  our  concerns  on  an  issue  of  vital 
importance  to  us,  the  District  of  Columbia  Budget. 

I  am  Victoria  Wells,  the  Chair  of  the  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Commissioners  Assembly,  which  acts  as  a  trade  association  for 
our  Commissioners. 

Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissioners,  aka,  ANCs,  are  the  elected 
officials  at  the  grassroots  level.  We  are  elected  by  the  voters 
to  represent  and  advise  them  on  issues  effecting  their  community. 
The  range  of  these  issues  can  vary  from  public  works, 
recreation, the  budget,  alcohol  beverage  licenses,  to  proposed 
legislation.   Each  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissioner  represents 
2000  residents  within  their  Single  Member  District  referred  to  as 
the  SMD, quite  similar  to  a  Congressional  District.   Each  ANC  is 
grouped  with  at  least  8-10  other  Commissioners,  making  up  a  body 
called  the  Commission.   Within  each  Ward  of  this  city,  1-8,  their 
is  at  least  4  of  these  entitites,  called  Commissions. 

In  my  designated  Commission  alone  we  represent  the  concerns  of 
20,000  residents  and  a  host  of  businesses  and  other  entities. 

I  have  given  you  this  background  because  as  the  Chair  of  the  ANC 
Assembly,  the  makeup  and  outcome  of  this  budget  disturbs  me 
grossly.   It  is  extremely  hard  and  virtually  impossible  for 
Commissioners  to  properly  advise,  protect  and  represent  our 
constituents  on  the  budget  proposals  in  the  present  day  manner 
that  the  budget  is  released. 

The  process  does  not  afford  us  the  proper  amount  of  time  to 
review  or  properly  advise  the  residents  of  our  districts.   The 
budget  hearings  are  a  one  shot  deal  to  affirm  or  oppose 
legislation.   Too  often  the  complaint  of  our  constituents  is  that 
they  were  not  made  aware  of  initiatives  that  will  have  major 
effect  on  their  lifestyles.   The  apathy  that  this  system 
perpetuates • among  the  citizens,  is  growing  constantly  and  I  am 
sure  has  spilled  over  into  our  youth. 

It  was  out  of  this  constant  frustration  that  the  alliance  of 
these  organizations  at  this  table  was  born.   The  Federation  of 
Civic  Association,  the  District  of  Columbia  Parent  Teachers 
Association  and  the  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissioners 
Assembly.  We  recognized  that  our  constituency  overlapped  too 
many  times  and  our  frustations  with  other  elected  official  bodies 
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were  similar  and  on-going.   Moreover,  we  recognized  that  a  very 
important  sector  of  our  communities  is  getting  a  raw  deal,  the 
children. 

It  is  extremely  hard  to  tell  youth  that  you  would  prefer  that 
they  not  congregate  on  the  corners,  in  the  store  parking  lots  and 
other  little  niches  that  they  gather  and  listen  to  their  response 
of  "where  are  we  suppose  to  go?"   I  say,  "to  the  Recreation 
Center."   And  they  inform  me  that  there  is  nothing  over  there  for 
them  to  do  and  all  the  activities  are  geared  to  the  younger 
children.   I  imagine  it  to  be  quite  close  to  hell  and  ever  so 
depressing  to  be  young  and  Afro-American  and  even  worse  to  be  a 
male.   The  fear  one  must  have  to  live  with  in  just  trying  to 
attend  school  or  the  image  that  it  is  a  constant  challenge  to 
overcome  and  still  have  the  youthful  commitment  to  their 
fashions,  fads  and  ideas. 

We  are  jointly  requesting  that  you  reprogram  the  funds  back  to 
the  school  budget  that  were  deleted.   Too  much  of  the  funds  are 
not  making  it  back  into  the  clasrooms.   Presently,  61  of  the  93 
elementary  schools  reported  in  the  school  by  school  budget 
receive  less  than  $4000  per  pupil  to  spend  on  teachers, 
counselors,  custodians,  aides,  books, and  materials  as  well  as 
shcool  based  administration.   By,  failing  to  directly  fund  the 
backbone  of  our  children's  education,  we  are  denying  them  a  way 
out  of  this  present  chaos  and  a  weapon  against  poverty  and  crime. 
Moreover,  we  are  denying  all  domestic  tranquility. 

Simultaneously,  the  budget  is  spending  too  little  on  prevention 
and  early  intervention  programs  and  recreation.   Prevention  and 
early  intervention  programs  have  been  proven  to  work  and  to  save 
money.   Schools  will  close  this  week  and  short  of  the  Union 
Station  Mall  babysitting  the  children,  they  will  left  to  their 
own  with  liitle  to  do,  few  jobs,  citizens  who  are  afraid  of  them 
and  a  city  government  that  has  failed  to  provide  for  them. 
The  schools  should  remain  open  during  summers  and  the  recreation 
budget  should  be  made  to  provide  for  activities. 

Parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  taxes  that  give  them  no  say  so  in 
the  education  of  their  children  and  other  citizens  failed  to  see 
a  reason  for  remaining  in  a  city  that  fails  to  address  the  cries 
of  its  people.   We,  ANCs,  cannot  continue  to  have  our 
constituents  concerns  ignored. 

Therefore,  we  desperatly  seek  your  attention  to  reprogram  these 
funds  back  into  the  school  budget . 
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Opening  Statement  of  Thomas  Houston 

Mr.  Houston,  Good  afternoon.  I  am  Thomas  Houston.  I  am  cur- 
rently President  of  the  D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations.  For 
your  additional  information,  I  have  included  in  the  package  that 
you  have  there  copies  of  the  directorate  of  the  federation. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Federation  of  Civic  Associations  is  an 
organization  that  not  too  many  persons,  in  and  out  of  Government 
circles,  have  ever  heard  of.  One  possible  reason  for  this  is  our  ex- 
treme recency  of  estabUshment.  After  all,  we  have  been  around 
only  since  1921.  We  are  an  umbrella  group,  representing  approxi- 
mately fifty  eight  neighborhood  associations  throughout  the  city. 

The  current  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  a  serious  and 
highly  publicized  crime  wave,  coupled  with  an  approach  to  eco- 
nomic disaster,  has  accomplished  what  few  things  in  Federation 
history  have  managed:  The  member  associations  are  united  and 
speaking  with  one  voice  with  determination  to  rid  our  city  of  the 
crime  wave.  The  Federation  is  mounting  a  massive  effort  in  this  re- 
gard. We  maintain,  of  course,  our  brush  fire  capability,  and  we  rou- 
tinely attack  neighborhood  problems,  but  the  main  push  is  a  city 
wide  attack  on  the  sickness  that  sullies  our  streets.  One  facet  of 
this  city  wide  attack  has  been  the  Federation's  sponsorship  of  a  se- 
ries of  semi  pubHc  forums  on  the  issue  of  juvenile  violence  in  the 
city. 

After  several  sessions  of  meeting,  talking,  meeting  again  and 
talking  some  more,  the  forum  members  took  an  unprecedented  and 
previously  unheard  of  step;  they  decided  to  quit  talking  and  act  to, 
as  it  were,  put  their  actions  where  their  mouth  was.  The  decision, 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  Federation  for  approval  and  implementa- 
tion, was: 

One,  to  formally  adopt  one  of  D.C.'s  pubUc  schools. 

Two,  to  make  this  adoption  a  model  of  excellence  and  effective- 
ness. 

Three,  to  urge  the  member  Associations  of  the  Federation  to  fol- 
low the  lead  in;  adopting  one  or  more  schools  in  their  area,  if  in- 
deed they  had  not  already  done  so. 

Four,  to  establish  a  source  of  training  in  the  procedures  and  poli- 
cies of  school  adoption,  so  that  all  Federation  adopted  schools 
would  be  models  of  excellence.  Why,  after  all  the  talk,  all  the  re- 
search, all  the  brainstorming,  did  the  Federation  arrive  at  school 
adoption?  What  about  the  guns  on  the  streets?  What  about  the 
drug  traffic?  What  about  Orange  Hats  or  White  Hats? 

What  about  establishment  of  local  police  presence?  What  about 
something  that  would  work  now?  The  Federation  has  realized  that, 
as  in  most  situations,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  quick  fix.  We 
have  also  realized  that  the  fulcrum  point  for  turning  the  City's 
woes  around  is  on  the  prevention  end,  not  the  correction/punish- 
ment end.  The  massive  effort  both  by  the  Federation  and  by  the 
City  Government  needs  to  be  an  investment  of  time,  manpower, 
and  money  on  the  long  term  process  of  reclaiming  our  young  peo- 
ple. 

Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it?  Sounds  like  it  should  work,  doesn't  it? 
Sure,  says  the  City  Grovemment,  but  we  just  don't  have  the  money. 
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Then  they  throw  it  back  to  the  Federation:  Tell  us  where  to  get  the 
money,  they  say. 

Mr.  Dexon.  Excuse  me.  I  have  to  vote.  I  have  nine  seconds.  I  will 
be  right  back, 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Dixon.  Okay.  You  may  continue,  Mr.  Houston. 

Mr.  Houston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  city  government 
says  "sure,  but  we  just  don't  have  the  money."  Then  they  throw  it 
back  to  the  Federation:  "Tell  us  where  to  get  the  money,"  they  say. 
Well,  we  know  where  the  money  should  come  from. 

The  Corrections  budget  has  plenty  of  money.  They  even  have  a 
slush  fund,  in  case  crime  takes  a  sudden  jump.  Take  a  good  sized 
chunk  out  of  the  Corrections  end,  and  put  it  into  Recreation  and 
Schools.  Put  it  where  it  will  do  some  good.  Funds  have  been  reallo- 
cated since  time  began.  Bite  the  bullet  and  do  it. 

The  City  Government's  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  Corrections 
Budget  is  being  driven  by  a  Court  Order,  and  of  course  we  have 
to  obey  it,  so  we  can't  touch  the  Corrections  budget. 

The  City  is  under  a  court  order,  to  improve  conditions  at  Lorton. 
That  is  the  D.C.  Reformatory.  We  at  the  Federation  couldn't  agree 
more.  By  all  means  improve  conditions  at  Lorton. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  interrupt  you  just  a  second.  I  was  looking  for 
your  testimony  and  it  is  in  two  sections  here. 

I  just  wanted  to  follow  along  with  you  and  I  didn't  have  it. 

Mr.  Houston.  A  couple  of  those  are  stapled  together  backwards 
with  the  front  page  on  the  back.  That  could  really  throw  you.  That 
is  the  last  page  from  the  top  there. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Your  statement  is  a  two-page  statement? 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Gro  ahead. 

Mr.  Houston.  The  City  is  under  a  court  to  improve  conditions 
at  Lorton.  We  at  the  Federation  couldn't  agree  more.  By  all  means, 
improve  conditions  at  Lorton.  Cut  down  drastically  on  the  input. 
That  is  what  you  are  doing  when  you  put  the  emphasis  on  preven- 
tion rather  that  intervention. 

There  is  the  Federation  argument  in  a  nutshell.  Everyone  agrees 
that  it  costs  far  less  to  keep  a  child  from  going  bad  than  to  try  to 
straighten  him/her  out  afterward.  Well,  then,  if  everyone  agrees, 
let's  do  it. 

Any  ideas,  assistance,  or  influence  that  this  Committee  would 
like  to  shed  on  this  matter  will  be  widely  appreciated,  but  make 
no  mistake,  the  Federation  is  in  this  fight  to  the  finish,  and  we  will 
win.  We  will  turn  it  around.  We  will  reclaim  our  children  and  our 
city. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Houston.  We  will  place 
your  prepared  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

PREPARED  statement  OF  THOMAS  J.  HOUSTON 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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Testimony  to  be  delivered  before  House  Committee 

15  June  1994 

The  District  of  Columbia   Federation  of  Civic 
Associations  is  an  organization  that  not  too  many  persons, 
in  and  out  of  Government  circles,  have  ever  heard  of.   One 
posible  reason  for  this  is  our  extreme  recency  of 
establishment.   After  all,  we  have  been  around  only  since 
1921.   We  are  an  umbrella  group,  representing  approximately 
fifty-eight  neighborhood  associations  throughout  the  city. 

The  current  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  a 
serious  and  highly  publicized  crime  wave,  coupled  with  an 
approach  to  economic  disaster,  has  accomplished  what  few 
things  in  Federation  history  have  managed:  the  member 
associations  are  united  and  speaking  with  one  voice  with 
determination  to  rid  our  city  of  the  crime  wave. 

The  Federation  is  mounting  a  massive  effort  in  this 
regard.   We  maintain,  of  course,  our  brush-fire  capability, 
and  we   routinely  attack  neighborhood  problems,  but  the  main 
push  is  a  city-wide  attack  on  the  sickness  that  sullies  our 
streets.   One  facet  of  this  city-wide  attack  has  been  the 
Federation's  sponsorship  of  a  series  of  semi-public  forums 
on  the  issue  of  juvenile  violence  in  the  city.   After 
several  sessions  of  meeting,  talking,  meeting  again  an;d 
talking  some  more,  the  forum  members  took  an  unprecented  and 
previously  unheard-of  step;   they  decided  to  quit  talking 
and  act  -  to,  as  it  were,  put  their  actions  where  their 
mouth  was.   The  decision,  to  be  taken  back  to  the  Federation 
for  approval  and  implementation,   was: 

1.  To  formally  adopt  one  of  D.C.'s  public 
schools . 

2.  To  make  this  adoption  a  model  of  excellence 
and  effectiveness. 

3.  To  urge  the  member  Associations  of  the 
Federation  to  follow  the  lead  in;  adopting  one  or  more 
schools  in  their  area(  if  indeed  they  had  not  already  done 
so  )  . 

4.  To  establish  a  source  of  training  in 

the  procedures  and  policies  of  school  adoption,  so  that  all 
Federation-adopted  schools  would  be  models  of  excellence. 


Why,  after  all  the  talk,  all  the  research,  all  the 
brainstorming,  did  the   Federation  arrive  at  School 
adoption?   What  about  the  guns  on  the  streets?  What  about 
the  drug  traffic?   What  about  Orange  Hats,  or  White  Hats? 
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what  about  establishment  of  local  police  presence?  What 
about  something  that  would  work  NOW?   The  Federation  has 
realized  that,  as  in  most  situations,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  QUICK  FIX.   We  have  also  realizead  that  the  fulcrum 
point  for  turning  the  City's  woes  around  is  on  the 
prevention  end,  not  the   correction/punishment  end.   The 
massive  effort  both  by  the  Federation  and  by  the  City 
Government  needs  to  be  an  investment   of  time,  manpower,  and 
money   on  the  long  term  process  of  reclaiming  our  young 
people . 

Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it?   Sounds  like  it  should  work, 
doesn't  it?   Sure,  says  the  City  Government,  but  we  just 
don't  have  the  money.   Then  they  throw  it  back  to  the 
Federation:   Tell  us  where  to  get  the  money,  they  say. 
Well,  we  know  where  the  money  should  come  from.   The 
Corrections  Budget  has  plenty  of  money.   They  even  have  a 
slush  fund,  in  case  crime  takes  a  sudden  jump.   Take  a  good 
sized  chunk  out  of  the  Corrections  end,  and  put  it  into 
Recreation  and  Schools.   Put  it  where  it  will  do  some  good. 
Funds  have  been  re-allocated  since  time  began.   Bite  the 
bullet  and  do  it . 

The  City  Government's  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the 
Corrections  Budget  is  being  driven  by  a  Court  Order,  and  of 
course  we  have  to  obey  it,  so  we  can't  touch  the  Corrections 
Budget . 

The  City  IS  under  a  court  order  ,  to  improve  conditions 
at  Lorton.  (that's  the  O.C.  Reformatory).   We  at  the 
Federation  couldn't  agree  more.   By  all  means  improve 
conditions  at  Lorton.   Cut  down  drasticaly  on  the  INPUT. 
That  is  what  you  are  doing  when  you  put  the  emphasis  on 
prevention  rather  that  intervention. 

There  is  the  Federation  argument  in  a  nutshell. 
Everyone  agrees  that  it  costs  far  less  to  keep  a  child  from 
going  bad  than  to  try  to  straighten  him/her  out  afterward. 
Well,  then,  if  everyone  agrees,  let's  do  it.  Any  ideas, 
assistance,  or  influence  that  this  Committee  would  like  to 
shed  on  this  matter  will  be  wildy  appreciated,  but,  make  no 
mistake   -   The  Federation  is  in  this  fight  to  the  finish, 
and    WE  WILL  WIN.   WE  Will  TURN  ITS  AROUND.   WE  WILL 
RECLAIM  OUR  CHILDREN  AND  OUR  CITY. 


Thomas  J .  Houston 
President,  DCFCA 
15  June,  1994 
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"reclaim  our  youth"  organization 

Mr.  SowELL.  I  am  I  guess  the  cleanup  hitter. 

First  of  all,  I  am  going  to  submit  my  statement  for  the  record, 
but  I  need  to  get  a  copy  of  City  Councilman  William  Lightfoot's  tes- 
timony. He  also  is  a  former  D.C.  Civic  Association  President  of  the 
Bloomingdale  community  and  had  requested  to  testify  at  our  side 
as  part  of  an  organization  which  we  are  all  involved  in,  called  "Re- 
claim Our  Youth."  That  organization  was  started  back  in  November 
of  1992  when  there  was  a  triple  murder  outside  of  Senator  Jess 
Jackson's  house. 

He  put  out  a  call  to  area  churches  and  organizations  and  every- 
one at  the  table  has  participated  in  reclaiming  our  youth  since  its 
inception  almost.  So  Councilman  Lightfoot  is  one  of  the  conveners 
of  that  organization  and  wanted  to  be  here  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  clear  that  he  supported  the  efforts  of  attempting  to  do  what- 
ever could  be  done  for  young  people. 

He  plans  on  attacking  the  Corrections  budget  as  well  in  £m  effort 
to  reprogram  some  money. 

I  will  move  to  my  testimony,  but  I  will  get  a  copy  of  his  prepared 
statement  because  he  only  left  me  one  copy. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  COUNCIL  MEMBER  WILLIAM  LIGHTFOOT 

Mr.  DrxON.  All  right.  When  you  get  it,  we  will  place  it  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SowELL.  I  appreciate  that. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  council  member  William  Lightfoot  re- 
ferred to  follows:] 
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Outline  and  Talking  Points 

I.  Introduction  of  Mr.  Lightfoot  and  Panel 

II.  Purpose  of  Testimony^  To  support  the  Inter-generaltional  center  -  special  federal 
appropriation 

III.  The  Plan  for  Recreation  and  Leisure  Time  as  seen  by  the  Committee. 
An  overview  of  the  Committee  work  from  1992  - 1994. 

A.  1992  year  to  focus  on  maintenance  and  rebuilding  the  relationship  with  the 
community. 

B.  1993  - 1994  Increase  organized  recreational  programs  through  collaboratk>n 
with  the  community 

C.  1994  -  and  beyond  building  inter-general  facilities 

o 

IV.  The  Role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  supporting  the  District. 

A.  Resources 

B.  Experience 
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Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  William  P. 
Lightfoot,  Chair,  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  on  Public 
Services  and  Youth  Affairs.  I  am  pleased  to  testify  today  in  supF>ort  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  1 994  Supplemental  and  1 995  Rscal  Year  Budget,  particularly  a  request  for  a 
special  Federal  Government  appropriation  to  build  an  inter-generational  recreation 
facility  in  the  District. 

This  project  is  supported  by  the  executive  branch,  the  Department  of  Recreation, 
and  the  community.  The  lead  witness  at  my  1 994/1 995  hearing  on  the  budget. 
Reverend  Jessie  L.  Jackson,  DC  Senator,  called  on  the  Council  to  join  him  and  request 
the  federal  government  support  youth  in  Washington.  His  leadership  in  the  Reclaim 
Our  Youth  Crusade  has  inspired  this  group  of  citizens  (DC  Congress  of  Patients  and 
Teachers;  DC  Action  for  Children;  Federation  of  Civic  Associations;  and  Advisory 
Neighboriiood  Assembly)  to  come  here  today  In  an  unprecedented  show  of  unity  and 
cooperation. 

Our  efforts  to  reach  out  and  work  together  can  be  aided  by  the  Federal  support  for  , 
this  project.  An  inter-generational  center  is  a  complex  for  families.  Where  children, 
their  parents,  and  others  can  find  in  one  facility  t>owling,  swimming,  basketball,  and 
other  activity.  This  type  of  complex  exist  in  Gaitherburg,  MD  and  other  suburban 
communities  but  not  in  the  District. 


The  District  does  not  have  one  public  Olympic  sized  swimming  pool,  no  bowling 
alleys,  and  several  wards,  such  as  5  and  8,  no  movie  theaters.  This  dirlh  of  meaningful 
recreational  and  cultural  facilities  are  a  direct  influence  on  the  options  our  children  have 
for  leisure  time  activity. 
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I  believe  enough  in  this  project  to  place  a  special  line  in  the  1995  Budget  request 
and  I  ask  for  your  support.  Enclosed  are  copies  of  my  Committee's  Report  on  the  1994 
- 1 995  Budget  containing  executive  and  citizen  testimony.  I  am  available  for  any 
questions  or  comments. 
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Attachment 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget  Request  Act 

Fiscal  Year  1 994  Supplemental  Budget  and  Rescissions  of  Authority  Request  Act  of 
1994 

Committee  on  Public  Services  and  Youth  Affairs  Budget  Recommendations  nd  Report 
on  the  Mayor's  FY  1 994  Revised  Budget  Request  and  the  1 995  Proposed  Budget 
Request. 
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Prescription  for  Violence 
By  Coundlmember  William  P.  Lightfoot 


It's  t>ecoming  more  dangerous  each  year  to  live  and  work  in  the  District.  Last  year, 
98,000  crimes  were  reported  compared  to  88,000  just  three  years  before.  And,  though 
the  number  of  criminal  acts  increased,  the  number  of  arrests  stayed  virtually  the  same. 
Worse  still,  the  current  conviction  rate  of  one  out  of  four  murder  cases  hardly  inspires 
confidence.  Three  of  every  four  murderers  are  walking  the  streets  free  to  kill  again. 

And,  the  bad  news  doesn't  stop  there.  During  this  same  period,  the  District's 
population  dropped  by  16,000. 

Confronted  with  this  deadly  epidemic  of  violence  ravaging  our  communities,  our 
elected  leaders  must  reassess  our  efforts  to  control  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
violence.  Spurred  on  by  fearful  citizens.  Mayor  Kelly  this  week  called  for  the  Natk^nal 
Guard.  While  I  support  additional  federal  help,  stemming  violence  requires  much 
more.  If  we  compare  fighting  violence  to  treating  a  life  threatenino  disease,  we  get  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  long  term,  systemic  requirements  as  well  as  the  immediate, 
quick  fixes  needed  to  stop  and  prevent  violence. 

In  the  short  term,  as  when  fighting  a  deadly  disease,  we  must  identify  the  host 
carriers  of  violence  and  isolate  them.  This  means  we  must  apprehend  the  violent 
criminals  and  administer  swift,  certain  justice  to  assure  the  public  that  criminals  are 
locked  up  where  they  cannot  spread  their  deadly  poison  into  our  society  and  terrorize  i 

young  lives.  Those  who  carry  the  instruments  of  death,  i.e.,  automatic  weapons,  must 
c>e  punished  as  felons.  No  longer  can  we  treat  the  carrying  of  weapons  as  a  crime 
equal  to  carrying  drugs. 

We  need  an  adequate  number  of  properiy  trained  professionals  to  respond  when 
violence  breaks  out.  In  1 991 ,  we  had  a  police  force  of  4,91 7;  today,  though  the  Council 
put  money  in  the  budget  for  4,500  police  officers,  our  force  has  dropped  to  4,213.  We 
must  immediately  complete  the  force  with  professionals  of  integrity.  We  can  do  this  by 
emphasizing  background  checks  with  the  assistance  of  the  federal  agents. 

Additional  officers  will  allow  us  to  increase  police  presence  on  the  streets  to  deter 
crime,  to  better  investigate  crimes,  and  to  improve  our  disastrous  apprehension  and 
conviction  rates.  Furthermore,  substantial  cash  rewards  should  be  offered  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  violent  criminals. 

At  the  same  time,  providing  incentives  for  police  to  live  in  the  District  will  enhance 
police  visibility  and  contribute  to  neightxjrhood  safety.  Moreover,  a  police  officer  living 
in  the  neighboriiood  will  strengthen  the  bond  already  developed  between  the  police 
and  citizen  patrols.  Neighborhood  patrols  working  with  the  police  have  proven  that 
civilians  can  prevent  the  spread  of  violence.  The  1 50  civilian  police  reservists  who 
wear  the  uniform  and  receive  training  as  police  officers  should  be  authorized  to  carry 
weapons.  Efforts  should  be  taken  to  expand  citizen  participation  in  the  police  reserves 
because  they  can  t>e  used  to  redeploy  police  to  violence  infested  areas. 
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We  need  to  free  judges  to  hear  trials  of  dangerous  criminals,  and  utilize  alternative 
treatment  for  the  less  dangerous  criminals.  Passaae  of  the  misdemeanor  streamlining 
legislation  now  being  considered  by  the  Council  will  allow  us  to  focus  our  resources  on 
the  prosecution  of  violent  criminals.  Further,  we  must  open  a  night  Court  to  process 
criminals  and  save  on  police  overtime  costs. 

Courts  must  ope^n  space  in  our  overcrowded  prisons  for  the  dangerous  criminals  by 
diverting  drug  addicts  and  substance  abusers  into  alternatives  to  incarceration.  We 
must  change  our  drug  laws  to  treat  substance  abuse  as  a  medical  condition.  This 
approach  is  supported  by  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno,  and  similar  to  that  used  in 
other  states.  It  is  time  we  recognized  that  our  current  drug  control  strategy  contributes 
to  young  Black  men  Killing  one  another  and  living  as  hostile,  violent  criminals. 

For  those  persons  the  Courts  have  diagnosed  with  the  disease  of  violence  and  as 
likely  to  infect  the  public  with  violence,  we  must  quarantine  them  until  they  are  disease 
free.  The  Council  must  pass  a  Truth  in  Sentencing"  law  which  will  assure  that 
criminals  serve  the  time  to  which  they  are  sentenced  and  prevent  them  from  spinning 
through  the  revolving  door  of  prison.  Parole  must  become  a  privilege  to  earn,  not  a 
right  bestowed  because  the  jails  are  full.  Moreover,  a  prison  industries  program  should 
be  adopted  which  allows  inmates  to  work  for  wages  paid  for  private  employers. 

isolating  the  violent  host  is  not  enough.  We  must  prevent  the  bacteria  of  poverty, 
dru^  addiction,  and  miseducation  that  spread  the  violence.  Our  children  must  be 
vacinatted  with  quality  education  that  is  closely  coordinated  with  other  branches  of 
government,  such  as  recreation,  human  services,  and  employment  services.  Many 
juveniles  who  commit  violent  acts  demonstrate  symptons  of  the  disease  long  before 
they  harm  someone.  We  know  that  juveniles  who  are  truants  from  school  or  who  are 
picked  up  by  the  Human  Services  as  neglected  are  likely  to  develop  the  disease  of 
violence.  We  must  amend  our  school  truancy  law  to  compel  habitual  truants  to 
participate  in  community  service  or  other  forms  of  behavior  modification.  The  current 
practice  of  suspending  a  truant  from  school  does  not  improve  the  child. 

Current  laws  prohibit  the  government  aaencies  who  come  in  contact  with  an  infected 
child  from  sharing  information  atx>ut  the  development  of  the  violent  disease.  Keeping 
juvenile  records  confidential  from  the  various  agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  helping  the  child  at  risk  does  not  protect  the  child.  Juvenile  record  laws  should  be 
changed  to  allow  agencies  to  share  information  to  monitor  the  delivery  of  social 
services  to  children  and  to  monitor  the  child's  response  to  social  services.  At  a  time 
when  more  and  more  children  are  failed  by  their  families,  and  at  a  time  when 
government  is  required  to  do  more  for  our  children,  we  must  utilize  the  technology  of 
computers  to  coordinate  effective  delivery  of  services  to  prevent  violent  behavior  before 
it  occurs. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Please  proceed,  Mr.  Sowell. 

Opene^g  Statement  of  Richard  L.  Sowell 

Mr.  Sowell.  My  testimony — I  think  you  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Dear  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man and  Members:  It  is  indeed  my  pleasure  to  join  my  fellow 
Washington  City  residents  in  presenting  our  concerns,  observations 
and  recommendations  on  the  City's  recent  budget  submissions  and 
its  impact  on  youth  services.  Those  of  us  you  see  before  you  are 
representing  a  healthy  cross-section  of  citizens  who  are  united  in 
our  concern  for  the  future  of  this  City's  youth. 

Although  the  numbers  may  add  up,  the  placement  of  funds  will 
leave  the  District  schools  with  a  mark  some  $29  million  below  its 
request  and  this  budget  also  leaves  us  with  substandard  recreation 
leisure  time  services.  The  two  add  up  to  be  deadly  for  young  people. 

Please  let  me  elaborate  from  high  vantage  point  as  a  native  bom 
resident,  a  parent  of  four  natural  children,  three  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing in  D.C.,  attending  public  school,  one  of  whom  died  as  a  victim 
of  this  Cit^s  violence;  an  elected  official  of  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Commission  5C04,  the  Education  committee  Co-Chair  of  the  D.C. 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  Inc.,  the  Juvenile  Services,  Chair 
of  the  D.C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Chair  of  the  Reclaim 
Our  Youth  Crusade  Recreation  Committee,  and  a  roving  leader  em- 
ployed by  D.C.  Government  to  provide  focused  service  to  youth  at 
risk  and  their  families. 

I  deal  every  day  on  the  street  with  our  youth  at  risk  employed 
by  the  D.C.  Depcirtment  of  Recreation.  We  focus  on  youth  at  risk 
and  their  families. 

From  this  vantage  point,  my  view  of  the  budget  focus  gives  me 
great  concern.  Unfortunately  its  reaction  and  incarceration  areas 
far  outweighs  its  prevention  components. 

Granted  youth  crime  and  violence  must  be  addressed,  however, 
this  problem  can  also  be  addressed  through  more  aggressive  pre- 
vention tactics. 

For  example,  only  in  1992  did  the  murder  rate  decrease,  and  that 
is  since  1986,  from  its  spiraling  upward  trend,  observers  of  this 
deadly  trend  note  that  1992  was  the  one  year  when  concentrated 
funding  focus  on  alternatives  to  violence  were  implemented  and 
demonstrated  successful  results. 

Midnight  Basketball,  innovative  programs  and  several  initiatives 
contributed  to  demonstrating  that  prevention  through  alternatives 
can  work.  However,  come  1993,  through  cuts  and  the 
reprogramming  of  many  monies,  this  trend  chainged  and  hasn't 
looked  back. 

National  statistics  point  to  the  same  trends,  the  gangs  in  Wash- 
ington— 136  documented  gangs,  according  to  the  National  Center 
for  Urban  and  Economic  Development  Trends,  and  all  of  that  is  in 
there,  and  they  talk  about  alternative  and  prevention  tactics. 

Prevention  and  alternatives  work.  Although  reaction  tactics  as 
such  are  more  glamorous,  the  rate  of  those  who  commit  new  crimes 
after  arrest  or  after  doing  time  prompts  the  DC  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  to  encourage  your  support  of  the  following: 

Consider  rechannehng  all  or  at  least  the  safety  and  security  por- 
tions which  were  cut.  One  miUion  dollars  of  the  twenty-nine  million 
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dollars  in  cuts  were  to  be  used  to  train  security  personnel  on  how 
to  identify  at-risk  youth  before  they  reach  the  point  of  no  return. 

Training  was  to  have  also  helped  in  school  personnel  to  match 
these  youth  with  alternative  programs  and  following  them  through. 

Reprogramming  of  funding  to  the  DC  Department  of  Recreation 
to  upgrade  successful  components  such  as  the  Roving  Leaders  or 
additional  funding  to  alter  the  one  and  one  half  person  staffing  pat- 
tern of  our  centers. 

Ms.  Wells  mentioned  kids  don't  want  to  go  to  recreation  centers. 
We  dropped  400  votes  this  year,  and  consequently,  I  don't  know  if 
we  have  1.5  persons  in  recreation  centers,  but  we  have  1,5  persons 
on  street  comers  willing  to  train  and  give  opportunity  to  teenagers 
starting  at  age  10  or  11. 

Although  we,  the  DC  Congress  of  PTA  and  as  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict don't  elect  you,  the  stigma  of  confirming  a  budget  whose  prod- 
uct will  maintain  the  status  quo  rather  than  set  an  example  for 
positive  results  will  impacts  on  you,  the  Committee  Members,  too. 

We  also  affiliate  ourselves  with  the  comments  of  the  previous 
speakers  from  Parents  United. 

As  a  parent  here  in  our  capital  city,  I  plead  to  you  who  by  virtue 
of  law  are  required  to  do  the  right  thing,  to  help  us  protect  and 
serve  the  children  of  District  of  Columbia  through  supporting  an 
environment  of  prevention. 

I  would  also  like  to,  and  I  talked  to  my  colleagues,  extend  you 
an  invitation  through  our  individual  organizations  to  allow  us  to 
perhaps  host,  if  not  an  official  or  unofficial  hearing,  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  what  members  would  like  to  come  out  to  the  community 
to  talk  to  more  organizations  as  to  what  their  ideas  are  about  how 
you  might  be  able  to  support  us  as  well  as  the  other  elected  offi- 
cials in  our  budget. 

There  are  many  of  us  out  here  and  this  is  one  of  the  best-kept 
secrets  in  the  world  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  average  citizen  can 
come  to  Capitol  Hill  and  support  the  budget.  We  have  more  people 
this  year  than  in  many  years  but  we  are  definitely  concerned  about 
our  ability  to  have  our  voices  known  and  our  constituent  voices 
known  on  behalf  of  the  youth  of  our  City. 

We  feel  there  is  too  much  money  pointed  towards  the  drug  and 
crime  panic  which  could  be  turned  around  by  prevention.  We  are 
in  serious  trouble. 

There  are  four  things  in  the  back  for  your  information  where  we 
could  perhaps  use  your  assistance. 

Councilman  Lightfoot  indicated  that  he  would  like  you  to  assist 
him  in  the  state-of-the-art,  multi-generational  media  recreation 
center.  You  have  heard  Senator  Jesse  Jackson  talk  about  it.  He 
would  like  Department  of  Interior  to  help  with  the  planning  and 
later  the  operation  of  the  state-of-the-art  facilities  in  Washington. 

He  is  going  to  try  to  channel  money  from  the  Corrections  to  the 
capital  budget  to  help  build  the  first  at  Banneker  Recreation  Cen- 
ter. 

Secondly,  the  Director  of  Recreation  has  come  before  our  group 
and  indicated  she  had  a  concern  with  the  crime  bill  leisure  time 
activities,  that  public  monies  for  leisure  time  activities  were  di- 
rected towards  the  Boys  Club  of  America  and  not  towards  public 
leisure  time  activities. 
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She  was  concerned  if  there  is  assistance,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  might  encourage  towards  giving  the  money  to  leisure 
time  activities.  We  were  made  aware  yesterday  that  substance 
abuse  and  prevention  education  in  the  D.C.  public  schools,  which 
is  funded  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  evidently  had  a 
cutback  this  year. 

The  cutback  is  causing  the  urban  camps  this  summer  to  run  four 
weeks  instead  of  six.  That  means  the  entire  month  of  August  we 
are  looking  at  unsupervised  kids  that  end  up  getting  thrown  on  the 
Recreation  Department  who  already  have  a  lack  of  staff,  pushes 
the  kids  to  the  will  of  the  drug  dealers  and  puts  those  who  would 
want  to  pursue  honest  pursuit  through  the  Summer  Jobs  program, 
which  is  six  weeks,  they  will  have  to  go  home  and  supervise  their 
little  brothers  and  sisters  now. 

They  will  be  angry,  and  it  looks  to  be  a  real  warm  situation.  It 
is  already  August  temperatures  out  here  and  again  I  prevail  on  you 
guys  that  are  up  here  to  help  us  out  a  little  bit. 

I  don't  know  if  we  can  get  emergency  funding  or  prevail  upon  the 
President,  but  whatever  help  you  can  give  beyond  what  the  ability 
is  with  reference  to  reprogramming  money,  our  kids  can  use  the 
help.  If  Washington  blows  up,  it  impacts  on  all  of  us. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time.  I  am  glad  we  finally  got  to 
the  end  of  this  thing  and  I  can  get  home  to  my  real  kids. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  L.  SOWELL,  JR. 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLIMBI.A  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Branch  of  The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
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Testimony  of  Richard  L.  Sowell,  Jr. 
District  of  Columbia  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 


Dear  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Sub  Committee.  Chairman  aix)  Members: 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  join  my  fellow  Washington  city  residents  in  presenting 
our  concerns,  observances  and  recommendations  on  the  city's  recent  budget  suboiissions 
and  its'  impact  on  youth  services. 

Those  of  us  you  see  before  you  are  representing  a  healthy  cross  section  of  citizens 
who  are  united  in  our  concern  for  the  future  of  this  city's  youth.  Although  the  numbers 
may  add  up,  the  placement  of  funds  will  leave  the  District  schools  with  a  mark  some  29 
million  below  its  request  and  this  budget  also  leaves  us  with  sub  standard 
recreatiort/leisure  services.  The  two  add  up  to  be  deadly  for  young  people. 

Please  let  me  elaborate  from  my  vantage  point  as  a  Native  bom  resident,  a  Parent 
of  four  natural  children,  three  of  whom  are  living  in  DC  Public  School  students  one  who 
died  a  victim  of  this  cities  violence,  an  Elected  Official  of  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Commission  3C04,  The  Education  Committee  Co-Chair  of  the  DC  Federation  of  Gvic 
Association  Inc.,  The  Juvenile  Services,  Chair  of  the  DC  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Chair  of  the  ReClaim  Our  Youth  Chisade  Recreation  Commiaee  and  a  Roving 
Leader  employed  by  DC  Government  to  provide  focused  service  to  youth  at  risk  and  their 
families. 

From  this  vantage  point  my  view  of  the  budget's  focus  gives  me  great  concern. 
Unfortunately  its  reaction  and  incarceration  areas  far,  out  weighs  its  prevention 
components. 

Granted  youth  crime  and  violence  must  addressed,  however,  this  problem  can  also 
be  addressed  through  more  aggressive  prevention  tactics. 
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For  example,  only  in  1992  did  the  murder  rate  decrease  from  its  spiraling  upward 
trend,  observers  of  this  deadly  trend  note  that  1992  was  the  one  year  when  concentrated 
funding  focus  on  alternatives  to  violence  were  implemented  and  demonstrated  successful 
results. 

Midnight  Basketball,  innovative  programs  and  several  initiatives  contributed  to 
demonstrating  that  prevention  through  alternatives  can  work  however,  come  1993 
through  cuts  and  the  rcprogramming  of  many  monies  this  trend  changed  and  hasn't 
looked  back. 

Narional  Statistics  point  to  the  same  trends,  PREVENTIONS  WORKS, 
ALTERNATIVES  WORKS.  Although  reaction  ucks  as  such  are  more  glamorous,  the 
rate  of  those  who  commit  new  crimes  after  arrest  or  after  doing  time  prompts  the  DC 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  to  encourage  your  support  of  the  following: 

•  Consider  rechanneling  all  or  at  least  the  safety  and  security 
portions  which  were  cut  One  million  dollars  of  the  twenty  nine 
(29)  million  cuts  were  to  be  used  to  train  security  personnel  on 
how  to  identify  at  risk  youth  before  they  reach  the  point  of  no 
return. 

Training  was  to  have  also  help  in  school  personnel  to  match  these 
youth  with  alternative  programs  and  follow  them  through. 

•  Reprognimming  of  funding  to  the  DC  Department  of  Recreation  to 
upgrade  successful  components  such  as  the  Roving  Leaders  or 
additional  funding  to  alter  the  one  and  one  half  person  staffing 
pattern  of  our  centen. 

These  after- school  alternatives  arc  critical  ingredients  "Stopping 
The  Violence  and  Saving  Our  Children", 

Although  we  the  DC  Congress  of  PTA  and  as  citizens  of  the  District  don't  elect 
you,  the  stigma  of  confirming  a  budget  whose  product  will  mainuin  the  sutus  quo  rather 
than  set  a  example  for  positive  results  will  impacts  on  you  (the  Committer  Members) 
too! 
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We  also  affiliate  ourselves  with  the  comments  of  the  previous  speakers  from 
Parents  United. 

Asa  parent  here  in  our  capital  city  I  plead  to  you  who  by  virtue  of  law  are  require 
to,  "do  the  right  thing",  to  help  us  "Protect  and  Serve",  the  children  of  District  of 
Columbia  through  supporting  an  environment  of  prevention! 
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DC  needs  the  accessibility  to  at  least  two  state  of  the  arts  inter 
generational,  multimedia  Recreation  facilities. 

Additional  funding  for  public  leisure  time  activities  could  come  to  the 
District,  with  your  assistance  the  prevention  portion  of  the  "1994 
Crime  Bill"  allowed  for  public  funding. 

Alternative  projects  such  as  the  Summer  Urban  Camp  sponsored  in 
part  by  the    Department  of  Health  through  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  School  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Education  (SAPE) 
Program  will  only  run  four  of  it  usual  six  weeks  as  a  result  of  under 
funding.  Your  help  in  encouraging  additional  attention  would  avoid 
approximately  6000  youth  from  experiencing  a  non  supervised 
August.  The  DC  PTA  supports  your  involvement. 
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GOVERNMENT   OP   THE   DISTRICT  OP   COLOMBIA 
DEPARTMENT   OP   RECREATION  AND    PARKS 

ROVING    LEADER   PROGRAM 


PACT      SHEET 


THE    PROGRAM. 

The  Rovinq  Leader  Proqram  was  organized  in  1956  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing,  neutralizing,  and  controlling  hostile  behavior  in  youth 
and  youth  groups,  through  the  development  of  positive  relationships 
between  worker  and  youth.   The  Roving  Leader  utilizes  recreational 
and  leisure  time  activities  as  the  interventive  vehicle  for  redirect- 
ing aggressive  behaviors.   Targeting  young  people  between  the  ages 
9-21,  the  Leader  provides  social  service  information,  guidance  and 
positive  p>ersuasion  to  help  youth  effectively  use  community  resources 
(education,  health,  employment  and  relative  services)  in  developing 
their  interests  and  potentials. 

THE  ROVING  LEADER. 

The  Roving  Leader's  occupation  is  devoted  to  building  character  and 
fostering  positive  self-esteem  for  those  served.   Additionally,  the 
Roving  Leader  follows  up  on  street  crime  acts,  group  and  individual 
anti-social  acts  and  behavioral  problems  groups  and  makes  use  of 
crisis  intervention  techniques,  when  appropriate.   Home  visits  and 
networking  with  other  resources  in  the  community  are  coordinated. 

The  Roving  Leader  will  meet  with  youth  and  establish  a  one-on-one 
relationship.   Once  the  youth  is  registered  in  the  program,  an 
agreement  is  made  between  the  youth  and  the  youth  worker,  and 
regular  contacts  are  maintained  between  the  parent,  youth,  school 
or  professional  agency  staff  member  that  may  be  able  to  assist  the 
youth . 

SERVICES  PROVIDED. 

**   Street  level  interaction  with  youth  in  their  communities; 

"   Utilization  of  the  multi-services  approach  in  efforts  to  reduce 
juvenile  delinquency  and  crime; 

An  elementary  school  program  including  a  martial  arts  component 
in  which  Roving  Leaders  work  with  school  Administrators  to  help 
detect  early  behavior  of  delinquent  prone  youth  and  redirect  them; 

'   A  Junior  and  High  School  component  which  aides  in  the  redirection 
of  identifiable  developed  delinquent  behavior; 

"   Exposure  of  youths  to  cultural,  recreational  and  leisure  activities; 

"      Provide  services/referrals  in  employment,  job  training,  tutorial 
and  social  services. 
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SUCCESS  OP  THE  PROGRAM. 

The  success  of  the  Roving  Leader  program  is  measured  through 
the  number  of  youths  that  are  referred  for  services,  effective- 
ness of  service  delivery,  number  of  prevention  collaboratives 
established,  and  the  number  of  completed  service  linkages  with 
social  service  agencies. 

For  nearly  30  years.  Roving  Leaders  have  helped  thousands  of  youth 
through  the  most  challenging  and  critical  times  of  their  lives. 
Our  experience  indicates  that  one-on-one  relationships  between 
Roving  Leader  and  youth  are  an  effective  means  of  preventing 
juvenile  delinquency  and  preparing  them  for  adulthood. 

ROVING  LEADER  CENTERS 


East  Capitol 

5725  East  Capitol  Street,  S.E. 

767-8758 


Park  Morton 

620  Morton  Street,  N.W. 

576-8729 


Fort  Stanton 

17th  6  Erie  Sts.,  S.E. 

767-8285 


Powell  Lincoln  Multicultural  Center 
16th  &  Irving  Streets,  N.W. 
673-7601 


Harrison 

13th  &  V  Sts.,  N.W. 

673-6865 


Richardson 

5319's  Dix  Street,  N.E. 

727-5322 


Langley 

Lincoln  Rd.  i    Seaton  PI.,  N.E. 

576-6404 


Valley  Green 

1008  Varney  Street,  S.E. 

767-7500 


(Roving  Leaders  are  on  the  Street  in  each  Ward) 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 
Office  Hours:  7:30-9:00  p.m. 


Roving  Leader  Division 

750  Park  Road,  N.W./1246  Taylor  St, 

Washington,  D.C.   20011 

(202)  576-7581/576-8570 


N.W. 


I 
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Mr.  Dixon.  I  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony. 

RELEASE  OF  MAYOR'S  BUDGET  TO  PUBUC  AND  ANC'S 

Let  me  focus  in  on,  first,  an  issue  that  you  raised  Ms.  Siegel,  and 
I  think  also  Victoria  Wells  raised  the  same  issue.  You  talked  about 
the  form  of  the  budget  and  that — I  guess  you  think  it  is  hard  to 
digest.  And  we  have  had  testimony  about  tne  fact  that  the  budget 

comes  to  the  general  public  late the  same  day  that  hearings 

start  in  the  City  Council? 

Ms.  Siegel.  The  Council  gets  it  first,  and  a  few  days  later  it  is 
given  out  to  the  public. 

Ms.  Wells.  As  Commissioners,  we  have  a  grave  problem  with 
that,  which  we  have  raised  with  the  Mayor;  and  she  directed  April 
29  that  she  recognized  that  it  was  unfair  and,  by  law,  she  is  ooli- 

fated  to  give  us  that  information  before  then.  We  requested  from 
er  and  got  a  confirmation  that  that  would  end. 

She  was  going  to  issue  an  executive  order  indicating  that  one  of 
the  issues  was  that  legislation  should  be  submitted  to  Commis- 
sioners simultaneously,  as  it  is  submitted  to  counsel,  to  allow  us 
to  take  it  back  to  our  constituents  and  get  the  feedback  and  their 
positions  in  order  to  then  relate  that  information  to  our  Ward 
Council  representatives  so  that  they  were  actually  speaking  from 
a  more  rezdistic  point  of  view  of  what  our  constituents,  as  a  whole, 
in  that  ward  wanted. 

In  addition,  as  you  heard  in  testimony  from  Paul  Washington 
from  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee,  that  committee  in  my  opin- 
ion circumvents  the  process  because  the  budget  is  being  given  to 
them  a  little  earlier  than  it  is  given  to  us  so  that  they  get  a  chance 
to  review  it — ^maybe  not  as  well  as  we  would  like,  but  I  don't  think 
it  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  citizens  by  that  committee  of  the 
concerns  that  the  constituents  as  a  whole  have  raised  to  me  and 
certainly  that  Commissioners  have  raised. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Ms.  Wells,  keep  in  mind  that,  as  it  relates  to  Mr. 
Washington,  he  is  champion  of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Resources  and  Budget. 

Ms.  Wells.  I  know. 

Mr.  Dixon.  It  is  not  the  City  Council's  Advisory  Committee  or  my 
advisory  committee;  it  is  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee.  You  say, 
they  have  access  to  the  budget  earlier  than 

Ms.  Wells.  Yes.  At  one  point  the  budget  was  given  to  the  Com- 
mission's office,  at  least  a  copy  of  it.  Still,  that  process  would  end 
up  right  about  the  time  that  you  are  having  the  hearing,  so  it  is 
still  a  one-shot  deal  to  make  any — ^to  take  any  position  for  or 
aggdnst;  and  it  is  still — ^the  process  doesn't  allow  for  you  to  find  out 
fi*om  your  constituents  or  review  it  adequately,  other  than  a  fire 
fight.  So  it  ends  up  being,  frankly,  an  adversarial  relationship,  on- 
going. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  How  long  have  the  groups  that  are  here  been  analyz- 
ing the  budget  or  attempting  to 

Ms,  Siegel.  We  are  new,  just  a  year.  We  did  compare  it  to  last 
year's,  however,  and  there  is  less  information  in  this  year's  than 
last  year's,  which  was  no  prize  either. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Did  you  testify  about  this  issue  at  the  City  Council? 

Ms.  Siegel.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Houston.  The  Federation  budget  officer  was  here  yester- 
day— 10  years  we  have  been  analyzing  the  budget.  We  have  been 
attempting  to  analyze  it  when  we  get  it.  It  is  usually 

Mr.  SowELL.  There  was  a  ruling  that  allowed  us  to  get  the  budg- 
et in  a  prescribed  time  during  the  past  administration.  That  has 
fallen  by  the  wayside  in  the  last  four  years,  where  we  are  getting 
the  budget  a  couple  of  days  prior  to  Council  testimony.  We  have  yet 
to  get  it  before  we  have  testimony,  prior  to  the  Mayor's  Advisory 
Committee;  and  it  is  real  disconcerting,  as  you  have  noted,  since 
you  had  to  have  the  budget  taken  apart  by  GAO. 

If  you  have  to  call  upon  that  level  of  assistance,  imagine  how 
lowly  citizen  groups  react  to  a  late  submission.  It  tears  us  up;  and 
to  get  it  out  to  50  or  60  delegate  agencies  for  discussion  and  to  get 
feedback  is  virtually  impossible  when  it  is  released  late  by  the 
Mayor. 

TENURE  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DrxON.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  District,  Mr.  Sowell? 
Mr.  SOWELX,.  Lifelong. 
Mr.  Dixon.  How  about  you,  Ms.  Wells? 
Ms.  Wells.  Bom  and  bred. 
Mr.  Ddcon.  Mr.  Houston? 
Mr.  Houston.  Bom  and  bred. 
Ms.  SlEGEL.  I  am  a  newcomer.  I  arrived  in  1966. 
Mr.  Dixon.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion, Mr.  Houston? 
Mr.  Houston.  Since  1983, 1  believe. 

CHAIRMAN  DIXON'S  FATHER  PRESIDENT  OF  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Ddcon.  I  lived  here  when  I  was  younger — ^much  younger — 
and  my  father  was  the  President  of  this  organization  the  D.C.  Fed- 
eration of  Civic  Associations,  at  one  point  in  time.  I  was  living  in 
California  at  the  time  and  didn't  know  that.  Most  of  you  have  lived 
here  a  long  time  and  have  taken  an  active  role. 

I  guess  one  of  the  frustrating  things  is  that  if  you  were  to  drop 
down  from  Mars  and  someone  would  talk  about  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, it  would  sound  Uke  an  ideal  place  to  live.  If  you  described 
the  structure — not  the  poUtics  or  the  ins  and  outs,  but  if  you  de- 
scribed the  structure  it  sounds  like  a  wonderful  place  to  live.  But 
when  you  get  to  the  substance,  there  is  a  perception,  and  perhaps 
correctly,  that  if  the  District  of  Columbia  just  had  more  funds  ev- 
erything would  be  perfect. 

Ms.  Wells.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  hear  that,  and  maybe  it  is  because  I  deal  with  the 
finances.  It  seems  that  everyone  says  if  there  were  just  more 
money,  we  would  do  this  or  we  would  do  that. 

What  areas  would  you  pick — all  of  you  are  interested  in  preven- 
tive programs  to  help  our  young  people — what  areas  would  you  spe- 
cifically, if  you  know — ^would  you  "plus  up,"  as  we  say?  I  know 
there  is  a  cry  to  fully  fund  the  Board  of  Education's  request  at  $559 
million,  but  setting  the  education  issue  aside,  in  what  areas  would 
you  increase  funding? 
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FOSTER  CARE  PROGRAM 

Are  you  focused  in  on  the  foster  care  program? 

Ms.  SlEGEL.  That  is  one  of  the  areas  that  we  know  the  most 
about  because  there  is  a  court  case.  There  is  a  monitor  and  there 
are  quarterly  reports,  so  there  is  more  information  coming  out  on 
foster  care  than  almost  any  other  part  of  this  budget. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  Ms.  Walker  thinks  that  within  the  next  year 
she  is  going  to  be  able  to  hire  additional  social  workers,  and  she 
thinks  she  is  going  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  length  of  time  from  the 
recording  of  an  abuse  case  to  its  investigation  to  within  30  days, 
and  she  thinks  that  she  is  going  to  get  the  licensing  problem 
squared  away. 

Do  you  have  confidence  in  how  the  program  is  moving  now?  She 
has  only  been  there,  I  think  a  year  or  two. 

Ms.  SlEGEL.  Two  years.  She  is  making  a  great  deal  of  progress. 
I  am  not  sure  the  Department  would  have  made  the  progress  with- 
out the  court  action. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  called  her  and  talked  to  her  about  more  money,  and 
she  quite  frankly  said  she  thinks,  for  1995,  she  has  enough  money. 
I  think  it  is  $37  million  and  about  $5  million  in  Federal  grants. 

Ms.  SlEGEL.  I  think  that  is  true  because  there  is  also  room  on 
the  Federal  side  to  claim  more  Federal  money,  and  I  think  that  as 
soon  as  they  figure  out  how  to  do  that  better,  there  will  be  more 
money  for  foster  care.  We  don't  particularly  need  more  money.  The 
funds  need  to  be  spent  better  and  differently. 

FUNDING  FOR  EARLY  INTERVENTION/PRENATAL  CARE  AND  HEAD  START 

PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  Mayor  says,  in  essence,  something  that  I  have 
been  sajdng.  She  phrases  it  a  little  differently.  She  says  that  there 
is  a  growing  class  of  people  who  need  city  services  or  government 
services,  support  services;  and  I  think  you  are  sa3dng  that  you 
would  rather  attack  this  at  the  front  end. 

Is  it  the  schools?  Do  we  need  to  attack  it  at  the  school  level? 

Ms.  SlEGEL.  We  need  to  start  with  prenatal  care,  fully  fund  Head 
Start.  We  need  home  visits  that  start  at  the  hospital  and  continue 
into  the  home  because  this  generation  of  parents  doesn't  know  how 
to  parent  because  they  have  been  brought  up  by  parents  who  didn't 
know  how  to  be  parents. 

PROBLEM  OF  TEENAGE  MOTHERS/PARENTING  SKILLS 

We  have  too  many  teenage  mothers  that  don't  know  how  to  par- 
ent and  who  are  isolated.  We  need  to  do  home  visits  with  that 
group,  do  Head  Start;  and  we  need  to  improve  the  schools  and 
recreation  opportunities  for  our  kids.  That  is  everything. 

Unfortunately,  my  answer  is  you  need  to  do  everything  at  once, 
but  when  you  have  a  child  in  trouble  in  this  City  at  this  time,  you 
have  a  child  with  multiple  needs.  He  is  physically  ill,  emotionally 
disturbed,  lives  in  a  dysfunctional  family,  lives  usually  in  a  very 
poor  home;  his  mother  knows  nothing  about  nutrition,  his  father  is 
absent,  other  relatives  aren't  supporting  the  family.  So  you  have  a 
family  with  multiple  needs.  You  can  get  him  to  the  clinic  and  treat 
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his  asthma  once,  but  if  you  don't  get  him  to  a  ventilation  clinic,  he 
will  come  back  with  another  asthma  attack. 

We  are  an  advocacy  group.  We  advocate  for  programs  that  work. 
We  work  closely  with  the  agencies,  sit  on  task  forces.  We  work 
closely  with  Mrs.  Walker  on  reforming  the  juvenile  justice,  et 
cetera. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Your  group  was  not  party  to  the  lawsuit? 

Ms.  SlEGEL.  No.  That  was  brought  by  the  ACLU. 

Mr.  SowELL.  On  the  intervention  end,  in  schools — I  was  on  the 
Commission  several  years  ago  with  David  Eaton.  It  was  suggested 
that  in  order  to  stop  the  flow  of  single  nonknowledgeable  parents, 
that  schools  be  used  to  teach  parenting  skills  K- through- 12. 

Intervention  personnel  in  the  school  system,  which  was  one  rea- 
son we  suggested  the  safety  and  security  personnel,  with  the  new 
influx  of  violence  in  every  school,  where  they  are  trained  to  recog- 
nize some  of  the  traits  of  young  people  at  risk,  they  could  refer 
them  to  the  intervention  programs.  We  had  several  intervention 
programs,  but  not  enough  intervenors  to  direct  individuals  to  that. 

ROVING  LEADER  PROGRAM 

You  don't  have  individuals  who  can  make  home  visits.  Roving 
leaders  do  that,  but  we  are  down  to  40  from  100  or  so  three  years 
ago. 

We  do  home  visits  and  we  do  follow  up. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Your  organization  does? 

Mr.  SowELL.  This  is  through  the  Recreation  Department.  The 
roving  leaders  are  a  division  of  the  Recreation  Department. 

If  you  have  a  safety  net  of  intervenors — ^yes,  there  is  a  class  of 
people  who  need  more  government  assistance  and  they  are  second- 
and  third-generation  single  parents;  they  have  very  Uttle  parenting 
skill,  and  they  have  no  resource  telephone  number  at  this  point 
where  they  can  call  and  say,  I  have  a  three-legged  kid  with  two 
eyes,  and  he  is  in  this  condition;  what  can  I  do?  There  is  no  central 
telephone  number  for  that  individual  to  call. 

DISTRICT  HAS  RESOURCES  BUT  UNCOORDINATED 

The  D.C.  Giovemment  has  the  resources.  At  this  point,  in  many 
instances,  they  are  not  collaborating  and  they  are  not  coordinated. 
Money  can  fix  some  things — roving  leaders,  training  for  the  safety 
and  security  group  this  summer;  that  gives  us  agents  in  the  schools 
to  track  these  kids. 

MORE  FUNDING  FOR  HEAD  START 

We  have  students  as  a  captive  audience  at  least  from  kinder- 
garten on.  If  we  could  get  more  funding  and  space,  we  could  create 
more  Head  Start  programs.  We  have  a  waiting  Ust  of  300  kids  be- 
cause you  can't  stick  more  than  25  in  a  class.  Head  Start  is  a  God- 
send. 

Mr.  DixON.  How  about  the  word  "place"  instead  of  "stick*? 

Mr.  SowELL.  I  will  go  for  that.  But  it  is — ^you  have  parents  that 
would  stand  in  line.  Head  Start  requires  parental  training  for  the 
parents  of  those  children.  You  don't  have  a  kid  in  Head  Start  that 
you  don't  have  to  attend  monthly  parental  training  meetings,  and 
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you  have  to  volunteer  two  hours  a  month;  that  helps  those  single 
parents  in  many  instances. 

STUDENTS  ON  THEIR  OWN  AFTER  SCHOOL  HOURS 

I  would  say  that  we  have  many  of  the  resources.  I  am  not  sajdng 
we  need  phenomenal  amounts  of  money,  but  our  biggest  gap  is  re- 
inforcement after  school.  You  have  got  them  seven  or  eight  hours 
during  the  day,  and  after  school  comes  and  they  are  on  their  own. 

LACK  OF  ORGANIZED  SPORTS 

The  competition  with  the  street  comer  hoodlums  at  this  point 
with  organized  sports — I  came  up,  that  was  the  old  days,  I  am 
heading  toward  my  1950s;  we  had  organized  sports.  If  we  didn't, 
we  could  organize  some. 

Now  the  playgrounds  have  one  person  on  them.  That  person 
can't  handle  the  inside  facility  and  outside  sports  at  the  same  time; 
it  is  totally  impossible. 

Those  are  the  areas  that  I  see  that  there  could  be  some  addi- 
tional support. 

I  am  going  to  send  this  zero  tolerance  plan  the  school  system 
drew  up,  which  coordinates  the  police,  recreational  department  and 
school  safety  and  security  into  a  comprehensive  focus  on  these 
young  people  at  risk.  Roving  leaders  work  with  us  and  the  Police 
Community  Empowerment  Office,  PTA — ^we  all  work  with  them  on 
this  plan.  We  think  we  can  make  a  difference.  But  the  school  sys- 
tem, in  their  wisdom,  when  they  were  asked  to  cut  money,  felt  the 
training,  focus  on  these  youth  was  where  to  make  the  cut. 

Youngsters  can't  advocate  their  situation,  so  we  have  to. 

ADOPTION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  is  your  program  working,  Mr.  Houston,  where 
you  adopted  a  school? 

Mr.  Houston.  It  is  coming  along  fairly  well.  We  had  a  three-hour 
discourse  from  a  young  lady  from  Urban  League  on  just  what  were 
talking  about  when  we  say  "adopting  a  school,"  and  it  is  more  than 
a  notion.  It  calls  for  commitment  and  some  expertise  that  you 
wouldn't  think  it  calls  for. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  is  it  working  out  though?  I  know  it  takes 

Mr.  SOWELL.  On  the  locals,  we  have  15  organizations  that  adopt- 
ed schools  since  the  main  Federation  asked  us  to  start  adopting. 
But  the  main  Federation  hasn't  adopted  theirs  yet  because  they 
want  to  go  whole  hog. 

Mr.  DrxON.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Federation? 

Mr.  SowELL.  I  am  their  Education  Cochair. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  Federation  is  a  conglomerate  of  other  independ- 
ent organizations  that  come  together  under  one  umbrella? 

Mr.  Houston.  Right.  There  is  a  bit  more  involved  thsin  throwing 
money  at  things  and  emphasizing  parts  of  programs. 

LACK  OF  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Sowell  that  one  of  the  major  problems  is  the 
lack  of  recreation  facilities.  If  you  take  a  look  at  what  the  District 
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of  Columbia  does  not  have  in  the  way  of  recreational  facilities,  it 
is  appalling.  It  is  ridiculous. 

But  there  is  also  a  situation  which  has  some  people  working  at 
cross-purposes.  That  was  brought  out  in  earlier  testimony  today, 
about  fire  code  violations;  and  one  of  the  fire  code  violations  is  that 

principals  are  bolting  the  fire  doors  closed.  Well 

.    Mr.  Dkon.  Because  they  are  more  concerned  about  security? 

Mr.  Houston.  They  are  more  concerned  about  security,  and  it  is 
a  zero  sum  game.  You  lose  in  one  area  if  you  try  to  gain  in  another. 

LACK  OF  ACCOUNTABILITY 

All  of  that  resolves  itself  down  into  a  need  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  be  taught,  to  be  trained  to  hold  their  elec- 
tive representatives  accountable. 

There  is  lack  of  accountability  everjrwhere  you  look  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Why  do  you  sav  that? 

Mr.  Houston.  I  am  out  there  with  it  24  hours  a  day  every  day 
is  why  I  say  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Could  you  give  me  some  illustrations  of  what  you  are 
talking  about? 

Ms.  Wells.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Dexon.  Mr.  Houston  said  it.  Let  him  talk. 

Mr.  Houston.  The  Zoning  Commission  is  supposedly  set  up  to 
assure  that  the  building  of  structures  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
does  not  impact  poorly  on  the  citizens.  There  is  a  comprehensive 
plan,  and  they  are  supposed  to  follow  it. 

We  worked  very  hard  to  get  that  comprehensive  plan  out — I 
know;  I  worked  on  it — and  it  is  constantly  being  ignored,  and  it  is 
being  ignored  at  the  request  of  elected  officials.  The  Mayor  says, 
well,  we  don't  need  to  do  that,  we  can  go  around  it  this  way;  and 
nobody  holds  anybody  who  is  elected  accountable,  responsible. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  spoken  with  D.C.  Councilpersons  and 
mentioned  the  fact  that  we  do  have  such  things  as  a  recall,  and 
that  seems  to  get  their  attention  for  awhile,  until  things  die  down 
again.  No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  really  put  the  final  test  for 
accountability  to  any  elected  official  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  I  think  it  needs  to  be  done. 

A  lot  of  the  phantom  money  that  gets  kicked  around  should  show 
up  in  black  and  white  if  the  people  who  are  doing  the  kicking 
around  are  held  accountable  for  what  they  are  doing,  what  they  say 
they  are  doing  and  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  doing. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  the  Mayor — ^when  I  say  "the  Mayor,"  I  am  not 
referring  to  Mayor  Kelly;  any  Mayor  in  the  District.  The  budget  is 
a  compromise  process  that  is  worked  out  with  the  local  City  Coun- 
cil, who  are  your  representatives. 

Mr.  Houston.  Precisely,  and  if  we  don't  hold  our  representatives 
accountable  for  what  we  sent  them  there  for,  then  in  effect  we  de- 
serve what  we  get. 

Mr.  Dexon.  I  assume  that  they  are  accountable  to  a  majority  of 
their  constituents.  There  are  three  or  four  that  constantly  get  re- 
elected. 

Mr.  SOWELL.  And  they  change  them  sometimes. 

Mr.  Houston.  We  are  working  on  it. 
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Ms.  Wells,  The  process  doesn't  really  work  as  well  as  we  all 
would  like  to  think  it  should.  In  fact,  if  it  did,  what  happens  is 
each  single  member  district  would  rise  up  to  each  Commission,  and 
the  four  Commissions  would  carry  a  position  forward  to  our  Coun- 
cil member,  and  our  Council  member  would  vote  or  survey  the  com- 
munity to  find  out  what  our  position  is. 

More  often  than  not,  there  are  concerns  for  internal  interest 
groups,  campaign  donations  that  might  come  along  later  and  be  cir- 
cumvented for  your  private  agenda.  That  is  what  the  public  suffers 
from;  and  apathy  has  stymied  the  system  of  the  public  as  a  whole, 
ANC's  and  certainly  our  youth. 

RECREATION  AND  EDUCATION  BUDGETS  NOT  ADDRESSING  NEEDS  OF 

CHILDREN 

The  bottom  line  is,  though,  that  the  recreation  budget  and  the 
school  budget  are  not  addressing  the  needs  of  the  children.  You 
have  children  standing  on  comers,  and  very  shortly,  as  a  Commis- 
sioner, I  am  going  to  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  of  what  do  we  do 
with  them  and  citizens  who  are  afraid  of  them.  The  schools  are 
closed  and  the  budget  is  up  in  the  air. 

The  children — ^teens,  because  the  younger  kids  can  at  least  go 
into  a  pool  or  something;  but  not  providing  an5rthing  for  the  teens, 
not  allowing  them  to  have  any  fun  and  everybody  afraid  when  they 
congregate  at  any  club  or  facility  or  even  in  the  mall — so  the  bot- 
tom line  is,  I  need  to  know  what  to  tell  my  constituents,  and  I  need 
someone  to  address  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  them  because 
they  are  not  just  a  throwaway  item — something  in  the  budget. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  advocate,  because  I  have  the  next  meeting 
of  my  Commissioners  June  30  to  advocate  where  we  should  take 
the  money  from,  but  I  don't  advocate  constant  government  funding 
and  expenditures.  But  for — something  has  to  be  reduced,  and  I  re- 
alize that,  but  it  shouldn't  have  to  be  the  needs  of  the  children. 

I  say,  protect  our  young  who  can't  protect  themselves  and  cut 
something  else — jobs,  whatever.  That  is  my  personal  point  of  view. 

mayor's  youth  and  CRIME  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  Dixon.  A  year  ago,  for  maybe  two  or  three  years,  the  com- 
mittee had  been  providing  extra  Federal  money  for  what  we  gen- 
erally call  a  "youth  and  crime  initiative."  I  believe  last  year  it  was 
$17  million. 

Ms.  SlEGEL.  Not  that  much.  The  Mayor's  youth  initiative  budget 
is  included  in  the  Office  of  the  City  Administrator,  and  his  total 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1994  was  about  $11.5  million.  So  we  assume 
the  Mayor's  youth  initiative  was  only  $9  million  of  that. 

Ms.  Wells.  According  to  information  I  have  here,  funds  available 
under  the  fall  1994  initiative  was  only  in  excess  of  $400,000. 

Mr.  Dixon.  It  was  $17.3  million — so  I  assume  some  of  that 
money  was  disbursed  for  youth  programs. 

Ms.  SlEGEL.  It  must  have  been,  but  we  can't  follow  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  know.  You  have  made  that  point.  But  for  that  short 
period  of  time — I  know  that  one  year  does  not  make  for  a  perfect 
young  person — did  you  see  any  visibility  of  the  Mayor's  youth  pro- 
gram or 
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"turning  point"  youth  program 

Ms.  SlEGEL.  I  think  the  Turning  Point  program  was  excellent. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Was  that  part  of  it? 

Ms.  SiEGEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  SowELL.  The  youth  initiative  was  coordinated,  but  came  out 
of  Federal  DHS  money,  and  that  is 

Ms.  SlEGEL.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  SowELL.  DHS  funds  Turning  Point.  They  have  contracts 
with  DHS. 

Ms.  SlEGEL.  They  use  DHS  to  do  the  contracting  because  the 
Mayor's  Youth  Initiative  Office  doesn't  have  enough  contractors. 

We  believe  that  Turning  Point  is  a  very  valuable  program.  We 
would  like  to  see  it  extended  to  every  junior  high  and  to  the  major- 
ity of  elementary  schools  that  feed  into  the  junior  highs  in  the  most 
at-risk  neighborhoods.  They  have  a  counseling  van  to  go  to  scenes 
of  crime  to  counsel  kids  on  the  spot. 

SCHOOL  DROPOUT  RATE  44  PERCENT 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Let  me  ask  one  final  question;  and  let  me  get  away 
from  the  District  government  and  talk  about  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

For  three  or  four  years,  there  was  a  very  aggressive  superintend- 
ent who  came  up  here  and  identified  the  problem:  We  are  going  to 
get  a  handle  on  the  dropout  rate,  and  we  have  a  complete  system 
in  place;  we  are  going  to  make  phone  calls  and  we  are  going  to  do 
this  and  we  are  really  going  to,  get  a  handle  on  the  dropout  situa- 
tion. 

Today,  the  testimony  is  that  the  dropout  rate  is  44  percent  at  the 
seventh  grade  and  above  and  50  percent  for  black  males. 

Mr.  SowELL.  It  hasn't  changed. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  is  the  problem?  Is  it  either  lip  service,  or  once 
that  superintendent  goes,  everyone  who  was  doing  these  things  be- 
fore backslides? 

Mr.  SowELL.  There  is  a  limited  truancy  program  in  the  public 
schools.  The  truancy  officers  were  dismissed  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
It  is  not  a  comprehensive  truancy  program. 

The  police  are  not  informed  when  kids  are  truant.  The  parents 
are  informed  by  computer  phone,  so  a  kid  can  answer  the  phone 
and  set  the  computer  off.  It  is  a  voice  answering  mechanism.  This 
superintendent  is  involved,  just  as  of  the  last  three  months,  with 
it. 

We  have  a  horrendous  number  of  learning-disabled  individuals 
who,  by  junior  high  school  age,  are  so  frustrated  because  of  their 
learning  disabilities  they  drop  out.  A  lack  of  intervention  and  lack 
of  identification,  the  single-parent  situation  tends  to  send  kids  to 
school  learning  unready,  frankly,  and  if  that  learning  disability  is 
not  addressed  in  the  elementary  school  stages,  it  festers. 

Those  kids  start  becoming  truants  in  junior  high  school  most 
times,  and  the  junior  high  schools  don't  follow  it  up.  It  is  a  com- 
mon-knowledge fact  by  every  policeman.  The  Police  Department  got 
so  distressed  about  it,  they  opened  their  own  truancy  center.  They 
were  locking  so  many  up  during  the  day  for  petty  crimes,  they  de- 
cided to  open  their  own  truancy  center.  They  are  expanding  to 
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three  or  four  sections  of  the  City  this  year,  and  now  the  school  sys- 
tem is  supposed  to  dive  into  it. 

These  kids  are  dropping  out  because  learning  is  uncomfortable 
for  them.  They  seem  to  be  good  in  math,  poor  in  reading  skills,  so 
they  deal  and  sell  drugs  because  they  can  add,  but  they  don't  read 
well. 

Mr.  DrxON.  I  guess  I  was  asking — ^we  can  all  articulate  the  prob- 
lem; what  is  the  solution?  That  is  what  I  am  asking.  Is  it  a  lack 
of  will  by  the  people  who  are  running  these  programs?  I  hear  that. 

ATTITUDE  OF  DISTRICT  EMPLOYEES 

I  hear  that  people  who  work  at  City  Hall  have  an  attitude  prob- 
lem. I  go  down  there  and  they  act  like  they  are  doing  me  a  favor. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  Mayor.  I  mean,  I  feel  like 
sometimes  people  say,  "well,  mayors  come  and  go,  but  this  is  my 
job  and  I  am  going  to  run  it  the  way  I  want  to  run  it.  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  take  my  break  at  10:50,  and  you  got  here  at  10:49,  and  I  don't 
tolerate  that  on  my  job." 

Ms.  Wells.  That  is  an  issue  we  have  put  before  her  about  serv- 
ice and  cutting 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  asking  you,  what  are  your  perceptions?  Is  there 
a  malaise,  morale  problem  among  public  workers  in  the  District? 

Mr.  Houston.  It  goes  beyond  a  morale  problem.  It  is  an  attitude 
problem.  I  have  called  on  the  telephone  for  some  information,  and 
I  am  halfway  through  my  question,  and  I  get  cut  off  by,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  call  for  that. 

I  say,  well,  I  don't  see  how  you  know  that  because  I  haven't  fin- 
ished asking  my  question. 

Like  as  not,  I  will  get,  read  my  lips,  you  have  got  the  wrong 
number.  This  is  a  typical  reaction  from  D.C.  government  employ- 
ees. It  has  gotten  a  little  better  in  the  past  year  or  so,  primarily 
because  people  got  sick  of  it  and  called  the  supervisor,  and  some- 
times had  to  go  several  layers  up  before  they  got  somebody  to  listen 
to  them,  but  they  did. 

Partly,  it  is  the  way  the  system  is  set  up.  You  are  never  quite 
sure  when  you  deal  with  a  D.C.  Government  agency  whether  you 
are  dealing  with  the  District  Government  or  some  other  entity. 

SERVICES  contracted  OUT/ATTITUDE  OF  CONTRACTOR'S  EMPLOYEES 

Case  in  point:  I  had  occasion  to  use  a  D.C.  Government  ambu- 
lance, and  I  got  the  bill  later  on,  $155  or  whatever  it  was.  That  was 
no  problem — I  knew  that  was  coming — except  that  the  bill  stated 
that  my  wife  was  carried  one  place  when  actually  she  was  carried 
another  place. 

I  had  no  big  problem  with  that,  except  I  said,  maybe  the  insur- 
ance company — so  I  called  and  said,  this  is — okay,  we  will  correct 
it.  Fine. 

Another  month  I  got  another  bill  with  a  nasty  letter,  when  are 
you  going  to  pay  your  bill?  So  I  called  them  back,  and  I  told  them 
if  you  correct  this  as  you  promised,  I  will  be  glad  to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Are  you  getting  to  the  point  that  they  had  contracted 
out  for  the  collection  service? 

Mr.  Houston.  They  had  contracted  out  the  entire  thing,  and 
they  claimed  themselves — ^finally,  I  got  tired  of  talking  on  the  tele- 
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phone,  and  I  said,  where  are  you  located,  aind  I  will  come  down  and 
pay  the  bill?  They  told  me.  I  went  down  there  and  there  is  no  D.C. 
Government  person  in  there  at  all. 

I  asked  where  is  the  supervisor?  In  New  York.  That  is  where  she 
works,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  other  than  from  third-party  insurance  compa- 
nies, they  weren't  collecting  any  of  the  bills  for  the  ambulance  serv- 
ice, and  so  as  a  step  forward,  they  contracted  out  the  collection 
service. 

Mr.  Houston.  Well,  one  more  step  forward  like  that  and  we  will 
be  in  big  trouble.  That  was  a  step  way  back.  When  I  went  in  there, 
there  was  one  of  these  huge,  big  gray  canvas  Post  Office-type  bags 
full,  over  flowing  with  mail.  And  there  were,  oh,  maybe  20  individ- 
uals, see,  seated  at  desks  around  the  office,  all  busy  calling  people 
and  dunning  them  over  the  phone. 

And  I  happened  to  say,  hey,  you  know,  maybe  some  of  those 
things,  some  of  those  letters  in  there  are  from  the  people  you  are 
calling. 

"We  ain't  got  no  time  to  look  in  there;  we  are  busy  calling  up  peo- 
ple." 

That  is  an  attitude  problem  and  that  was 

Mr.  DrxoN.  But  that  was  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Houston.  Well,  yes,  but  that  attitude  I  have  often  run  into 
right  in  the  District  government. 

Mr.  SOWELL.  A  lot  of  folks  don't  make  themselves  out  to  be  public 
servants. 

Mr.  Dexon.  We  will  give  you  a  final  word. 

NO  JOB  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATIONS  DURING  LAST  10  YEARS 

Ms.  Wells.  I  have  been  told  numerous  times,  although  I  have 
never  been  able  to  verify  it,  that  in  fact  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment workers  have  not  been  graded  for  almost  10  years,  that 
that  was  one  of  the  problems  that  this  mayor  was  experiencing  in 
going  in,  and  what  that — if  that  is,  in  fact 

Mr.  DrxON.  Do  you  mean  evaluated  for  their  job  performance? 

D.C.  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  NOT  RESPONSIVE  TO  PUBLIC 

Ms.  Wells.  You  have  a  glut  of  bad  government  workers  that  the 
public  not  only  has  to  deal  with,  but  when  it  emanates  over  into 
the  services  that  we  as  a  community  need  for  trash  pickup,  or  get- 
ting a  permit,  or  going  down  to  Consumer  Eind  Regulatory  Affairs, 
or  the  two  biggest  agencies  that  we  deal  with,  it  becomes  a  real  dis- 
turbance when  we  have  to  go  back  as  Commissioners  and  tell  our 
constituents,  we  took  care  of  that  problem,  it  is  taken  care  of. 

In  fact,  this  year,  I  had  to  inform  Public  Works  that  for  an  entire 
year  they  never  took  care  of — ^not  one  problem,  completed  it,  at  any 
given  time  during  an  entire  year;  and  that  is  a  whole  year  of  com- 
plaints. 

So  then  finally,  after  being  embarrassed,  they  rush  and  they  do 
everything  at  one  time,  which  is  fine,  because  at  least  they  come 
through;  but  it  is  very  hard  to  constantly  go  back  and  have  to  redo 
something  that  you  think  is  done. 
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D.C.  RESIDENTS  MOVING  OUT  BECAUSE  OF  POOR  SERVICE  FROM  CITY 

EMPLOYEES 

And  what  that  turns  out  to  be  to  constituents  is  that  they  are 
not  getting  anything  for  their  tax  dollars;  they  are  moving  out  of 
here  because  they  have  elected  officials  who  don't  seem  to  care 
about  their  problems  or  their  concerns,  and  show  favoritism,  show 
lack  of  integrity.  The  children  are  suffering,  they  are  scared  to 
come  out  of  their  homes;  and  the  bottom  line  is,  everybody  is  un- 
happy. 

Mr.  SowELL.  Except  the  folks  making  big  bucks. 

Ms.  Wells.  Yes.  There  are  some  happy  people.  Some  of  the — 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  the  four  of  you  for  coming 
down  today.  I  assume  you  are  here  because  you  felt  this  was  a 
court  of  last  resort. 

ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  FUNDS  NOT  AVAILABLE 

To  .answer  your  request  specifically,  unless  I  took  money  from 
another  D.C.  agency,  I  don't  have  the  resources  to  increase  the  re- 
quest for  the  Board  of  Education,  nor  personally  do  I  think  that 
more  money  at  this  point  is  the  answer. 

I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I  think  everyone  has  tried  to  make 
some  effort  to  continue  to  fund  educational  programs,  and  the  cost 
keeps  increasing;  but  as  the  Parents  United  representatives  who 
were  here  earlier  admitted,  there  is  not  necessarily,  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  an  increase  in  funding  and  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  education. 

REDUCTION  IN  PARKS  AND  RECREATION  PROGRAMS 

I  will  discuss  with  the  District  through  report  language  an  em- 
phasis on  what  appears  to  be  a  declining  budget  in  the  Parks  and 
Recreations  programs.  It  seems  to  have  gone  in  1993  from  $28  mil- 
lion to  the  proposal  for  1995  of  $24  million.  But  I  am  sure  they  will 
say  that  it  is  just  a  matter  of  priorities;  they  don't  have  enough 
money  to  go  around. 

Ms.  SlEGEL.  Thank  you  for  having  us. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  know  it  is  very — ^you  feel  very  empty  after  you  come 
up  here,  don't  you? 

Mr.  SowELL.  Well,  not  really. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  don't  know  why. 

Ms.  SiEGEL.  We  got  it  off  our  chests. 

Mr.  SowELL.  It  just  makes  you  know  what  to  do  on  September 
14th,  that  is  all. 

PROFESSIONAL  NON-POLITICAL  CIVIL  SERVANTS  NEEDED  IN  CITY 

GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  say  something  that  you  might  want  to  think 
about.  I  am  using  an  opportunity  to  propagandize  you. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  well  meaning  as  the  Home 
Rule  Act  is,  one  of  the  problems  is  it  basically  was  structured 
wrong  in  that  it  was  modeled  after  the  Federal  Government.  And 
there  needs  to  develop  here  a  strong  cadre  of  professional  bureau- 
crats who  have  civil  service  protection;  that  in  a  community  like 
this,  you  are  going  to  have  mayors  come  and  go.  But  agencies 
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should  be  headed  by  professional  non-political  people  who  cannot 
be  dismissed  unless  for  cause. 

But  the  District  government  is  modeled  after  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  the  people  that  are  in  charge  of  developing  and  imple- 
menting policy  may  have  good  credentials,  but  they  come  and  go 
because  they  fall  out  of  favor  with  the  mayor  or  there  is  a  new 
mayor  or  there  is  something  else  going  on.  They  are  treated  like 
Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SOWELL.  It  is  what  the  Mayor's  people  are  called,  too,  the 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  And  you  need  a  layer  of  qualified,  dedicated  people 
who  are  consistently  here,  notwithstanding  who  is  mayor. 

Now,  the  mayor  certainly  has  placed  people  in  the  financial  clus- 
ter and  in  certain  other  areas,  but  public  works? 

Ms.  SlEGEL.  Well,  the  only  thing  that  worries  me  about  your  sug- 
gestion is  what  we  have  now — we  have  90  percent  of  the  govern- 
ment that  is  protected,  and  no  one  ever  fires  anyone,  and  perhaps 
a  third  to  a  half  of  those  people  should  be  fired  because  they  are 
incompetent. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  talking  about  top  management. 

Ms.  Wells.  But  how  would  you  prevent,  in  that  scenario,  a 
mayor  coming  in,  as  the  administrations  do  at  the  federal  level, 
from  implementing  their  policies  and  their  agendas  that  they  re- 
port on  when  they  run  for  election.  I  don't  see  how — I  mean,  almost 
every  director  still  has  to  deal  with  that,  whether  the  mayor  comes 
or  goes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Well,  my  personal  view  is,  as  long  as  you  have  a  phi- 
losophy that  allows  the  executive  branch  to  do  a  180  degree-about- 
face  every  four  years,  which  is  always  the  potential,  you  are  start- 
ing from  zero  every  time.  You  need  competent  managers  with  some 
institutional  memory  who  can  maintain  the  delivery  of  services 
while  at  the  same  time  implementing  the  changes  directed  by  the 
new  administration. 

Ms.  Wells.  Well,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Everybody  is  reinventing  the  same  wheel. 

Ms.  Wells.  That  is  true,  but  that  is  happening  on  a  Federal 
level  as  well. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Well,  the  Federal  Government  operates  a  little  dif- 
ferently. Aside  from  that,  the  Federal  Government — I  quite  frankly 
say  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  can  pass  any  legislation  at  the  Federal 
level,  because  of  the  diversity  of  our  citizenship  in  the  country.  But 
there  are  layers  of  government  between  the  Congress  and  executive 
branch  that  know  how  programs  operate  and  can  carry  them  out 
competently  and  efficiently. 

There  are  no  layers  of  professional  managers  in  the  District  gov- 
ernment. There  is  one  central  government,  and  it  is  modeled  after 
the  Federal  government  except  the  city  government  does  not  retain 
the  core  professional  managers,  and  it  shows. 

Ms.  Wells.  Well,  one  thing  you  do  have  at  the  Federal  level  that 
we  don't  have  at  our  level 

Mr.  DrxoN.  I  can't  think  of  anything. 

Ms.  Wells.  Is  a  good  balanced  system  to  counsel 

Mr.  Dixon.  Oh. 
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Ms.  Wells.  I  mean,  you  have  the  House  and  you  have  the  Sen- 
ate, and  you  have  the  President;  and  that  alone  is  a  better  bal- 
anced system  than  we  as  city  representatives  have.  I  mean,  it 
would  be  great  if  the  Commissioners  were  using  that  aspect  prop- 
erly, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  you  have  an  administration  that 
comes  in,  a  council,  and  if  they  are  voted  in  year  after  year,  we 
don't  know  what  we  have  here. 

WIDE  DIVERSITY  IN  FEDERAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Ddcon.  Yes.  I  am  just  sa3dng  that  I  think  it  is  modeled  too 
much  after  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Federal  Grovemment 
has  a  lot  of  diversity  in  it. 

You  know,  first  of  the  all,  we  are  all  elected  from  different  con- 
stituencies throughout  the  United  States.  There  is  a  pool  of  people 
who  have  high-turnout  voters,  and  there  is  a  pool  of  people  here 
that  need  service  desperately  and  they  tend  to  be  low-turnout  vot- 
ers. You  don't  have  that  at  the  Federal  level — ^there  is  a  better  mix. 

The  high-propensity  people  are  spread  out  through  the  Nation; 
the  low-propensity  people  are  spread  out  through  the  Nation.  You 
don't  have  a  concentration,  a  polarization,  and  you  have  that  here. 
I  don't  think  it  is  so  much  along  ethnic  Unes;  it  is  along  class  lines. 
And  you  have  that — and  there  is  no  room.  I  mean,  there  is  no  room 
for  expansion. 

But  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Federation  is  at  least  working  at 
the  problem,  Mr.  Houston. 

Mr.  Houston.  We  are  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  I  thank  all  of  you  for  your  appearance  here 
today.  I  just  wish  I  could  be  of  more  help,  and  I  appreciate  your 
staying  long  enough  so  I  could  hear  your  testimony.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  SOWELL.  Don't  forget  our  invitation. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  That  went  over  my  head.  An  invitation? 

Mr.  SowELL.  Yes.  We  would  like  to  extend  to  you  an  invitation 
to  come  down  to  the  community,  and  we  will  sponsor  a  meeting  to 
have  you  just 

Mr.  Dixon.  Oh,  that  will  get  me  into  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the 
local 

Mr.  SowELL.  Just  to  talk.  We  won't  do  a  hearing.  We  will  have 
you  do  a  speech. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  I  am  honored  and  appreciate  the  invitation,  but  I 
think  it  would  get  me  into  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  local  politicians. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 


Wednesday,  June  15,  1994. 
D.C.  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  EARTH  DAY  ART  COLLECTION 

WITNESS 

KENNETH  FREELAIN,  CURATOR,  FRIENDS  OF  THE  EARTH  DAY  ART 
COLLECTION 

Mr.  Ddcon.  I  think  we  have  two  more  witnesses. 
Ms.  Coleman? 
[No  response.] 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Kenneth  Freelain?  i 

Mr.  Freelain.  Yes,  sir.  Right  here. 

Mr.   Dixon.    I   assume   you   are   the   last   witness   today,  Mr.         j 

Freelain,  and  you  are  with  the  Friends  of  the  Earth  Day  Ait  Col-         | 

lection.  | 

Mr.  Freelain.  Yes,  sir.  ] 

Mr.  Dixon.  All  right.  And  do  you  have  a  written  statement?  j 

Mr.  Freelain.  Yes,  sir. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  FREELAIN 

Mr.  Dixon.  Okay.  That  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  in  its  en- 
tirety at  this  point. 
Mr.  Freelain.  Thank  you. 
[Mr.  Freelain's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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THE  1994  UNITED  NATIONS  EARTH  DAY 


by   Kenneth  W.  Freelain 


On  Monday,  June  6,  1994,  the  Technology  and  Science  Division  of 

the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Library  sponsored  a  program 

which  was  dedicated  to  the  1994  United  Nations  Earth  Day.   Each 

year,  the  United  Nations  Earth  Day  takes  place  on  June  5th. 

This  year,  June  5,  1994  fell  on  a  Sunday,  so  Diane  Henry  of 

the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Library's  Technology  and  Science 

Division  arranoed  for  this  event  to  take  place  during  the  regular 

working  week,  on  Monday,  June  6,  1994. 

Ellen  Songstad  Nayeri  read  the  proclamation  which  had  been 

prepared  for  this  event  by  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly.   Copies  of 

that  document  and  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia's 

Ceremonial  Resolution  have  been  incorporated  into  this  article. 
She  also  introduced  the  United  Nations  film  entitled 
"The  Way  of  the  Dinosaur". 

Art  from  the  Earth  Day  Art  Collection  was  put  on  display.   Some 
of  the  institutions  which  display  works  of  art  from  the 
Earth  Day  Art  Collection  include  - 

1.  Harvard  University 

2.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

3.  Yale  University 

4.  Princeton  University 

5.  Brown  University 

6.  Cornell  University 

7.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 

8.  Columbia  Universitv 

9.  Dartmouth  College 

10.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 

11.  The  University  of  Maryland 

12.  The  University  of  Illinois 

13.  The  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

14.  The  Catholic  University  of  America 

15.  Rutgers  University 

16.  Other  colleges,  universities,  and  public  schools 
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Page  2 

Kenneth  Freelain  discussed  one  of  his  inventions  which  is  called 

"The  Dynamic  Breakwater  and  Water  Pumping  System". 
This  system  can  perform  the  following  three  valuable  functions 
at  the  same  c  irae . 

1.  Generate  electric  power, 

2.  Produce  clean  potable  water,  and 

3.  Protect  shorelines  from  soil  erosion. 
Obviously,  the  design,  installation,  and  operation  of  this 
type  of  a  system  is  very  consistent  with  the  theme  of  the 
Earth  Day.   The  American  Earth  Day  is  recognized  around  the  time 
of  April  22nd,  and  some  of  the  environmental  sponsors  of  Earth  Day 
are  now  talking  in  terms  of  and  "Earth  Week"  during  the  week 
which  includes  April  22nd.   America's  "Earth  Week"  and/or  Earth  Day 
in  April  are  different  from  the  United  Nations  Earth  Day  which 
takes  place  each  year  on  June  5th. 

Ms.  Henry  has  expressed  her  interest  in  hosting  this  event 
again  next  year,  on  or  around  the  time  of  June  5,  1995.   Interested 
potential  participants  are  welcome  to  contact  any  of  the  co-authors 
for  additional  information. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR. 
I 

Kenneth  W.  Freelain  is  a  former  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Association.   He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  from  Che  Tniversity  of  Illinois  in  Ch  anpaign'Urbana  ir. 
1968.   He  received  his  Master's  Degree  in  3u-ine  =  s  .Ad- i  r.i  s  t  r  ,t  :  i  on 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1975.   He  is  presently  registered 
as  a  Registered  Professional  Engineer  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  he  has  held  professional  licenses  in  Florida,  IllinoiS  and 
Michigan.   He  is  the  curator  of  the  Earth  Day  Art  Collection. 
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THK    DISTHICT   ()|     lOMMHlA 
WASHINGTON     U    (      ;i(10<>  I 


S^*OON   PRAT^  KEl_ 


UNITED  NATIONS  EARTH  DAY 

JUNE  5.  1994 

BY  THE  MAYOR  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

A  PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS,  the  United  Nations  established  environmental  programs  in  order  to 
promote  environmental  protection  on  an  international  basis;  and 

WHEREAS,  clean  water  is  a  vital  requirement  in  order  for  human  life  to 
continue  to  exist  on  Earth;  and 

WHEREAS,  on  June  5,  of  each  year  the  United  Nations  Earth  Day  is  recognized; 

eUld 

WHEREAS,  works  of  art  from  the  "Earth  Day  Art  Collection"  are  put  on  display 
each  year  during  Earth  Day;  and 

WHEREAS,  Engineers  and  Scientists  at  the  National  Academies  of  Engineering 
and  Sciences  are  making  major  contributions  to  the  environment  movement: 


NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  THE  MAYOR  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Sunday,  June  5,  1994,  as  "UNFTED  NATIONS  EARTH  DAY"  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  call  upon  all  the  residents  of  this  city  to  become  familiar 
with  the  environmental  consequences  and  their  impact  on  future  generations. 


^ 


-      '/?^fe^ 


SH.ARON  PRATT  KELLY 

MA^OR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
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COMOlU-eJBtK  CHHJOJS 

aXM;ii>eM9Fti  jam/is 
aa*ciu»CFR  mrmNscn 


aXtClUJBteEK  SMirx 


JOJE    5,    !»»<    'LMirFO  MfTiCWS  EAKm  «V'    VBXOJITICN  (tSOH/TlO/  OF    I9«< 
O/CREAS.      THE     LMITFO    N^TIOMi     ESTAStlSCP    EM/IIO*€wr/U     PSDUMMS     l«    ORDFR    rO    PBXJrf    EM/IIO*CWTAI 

PSDrarriCK  ow  aw  iwrtWi^riCMAi  sasis; 

U>eREAS.   ClEAWllArBT!   IS  A  VITAl  IfQMVStJfUT   W  OREER  FOR  KMW  t  IFE   TOCOniHf   TO  EXIST  OJ  EARTH; 

U»eREAS.   ElECTRIC  PCUCT  9CU1.P  BE  PVCCUCEV  W  A  *«I*#£R  UHICH  DCES  MX  HMW  Tt€  £M/IIO>#€Aff; 

UHETJEAS,    UOBCS   CF    ART    FRDW   THE    "EARTM    IXV    ART   (XHLfCTlOT    ARE    IW  OW  OISPIAV  EACH  VEAR   CURING    "EARTM 


UHFRfAS.   AfOMD  APRU    ItUO.    Ttt  A/lCRIOW  EARTH  «V   IS  CEtEBJWTEO; 
UHERCAS.    Ol  lIME    5TH.    Tt€  LKITTO  HHTIO/S  EARTH  OVV   IS  HBXOilTEO; 

UHEREAS,     EACINEETIS    AT     r»«     l*TIO*i     tCAOi*!    CF     EACINECRIAC    ARE    MWTING    MCIOR    dWTRiaiTIOjS    TO    r»« 

U/CREAS.      SClEWrlsrs     AT     T>«     HM.TICMM     tCADBJV     CF     SCIENCE     AJC     A»*CINC    MOOR     COmtlajT  ICNS      TO     rtt 
BMWOtfUTM  fXWJeUT;   AND 

UHEREAS,    Jl>£    5,    I9«4.  Will  SE  PNOCLAItCD  AS  THE  CMTED  AMTIOWS  EARTH  tXV; 

RE901VED.    8/  THE  (XLIurU   OF   r>«  DISTRICT  CF  OMLHelA,    THAT    THIS   RESOIUTIO/  A*y   K   ClTEt>  AS    THE    "Jt**    5. 
\<><I4    ■IWITfl)  AurlCWS  EARTH  [XV   REOCCWITIO;  REStXliTIO/ OF    H9<". 


/A   .    .-.      Uf   <Xltrii   OF    'HE    III  STRICT    <T   CDlUielA    IS    Rf^isED  TO 
fJlTtl'  tHllCHS  fARTH  lAV   IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  OOllMSIA.        / 


AND   HBaX^//ZI    )LM    V     )««<   AS    rtt 


MCIfTAI>  to  iMt  CCX-M"!! 
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Mr.  Dixon.  If  you  would  like  to  summarize  your  statement,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  that  testimony  at  this  time. 
Mr,  Freelain.  Okay.  I  will  keep  my  statement  brief. 
Mr.  Dixon.  It  looks  brief,  so  you  can  read  it  if  you  want  to. 

Opening  Remarks  of  Kenneth  Freelain 

Mr.  Freelain.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Grood  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  My  name  is 
Kenneth  Freelain,  and  I  am  the  curator  of  the  Earth  Day  Art  Col- 
lection. I  have  a  favorable  report  which  pertains  to  a  worthwhile 
public  service,  which  was  performed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Library. 

UNITED  nations  EARTH  DAY 

On  Monday,  June  6th,  1994,  the  Technology  and  Science  Division 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Library  sponsored  a  program 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  1994  United  Nations  Earth  Day.  Each 
year,  the  United  Nations  Earth  Day  takes  place  on  June  5th.  This 
year,  June  5th  fell  on  a  Sunday,  so  Dianne  Henry  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Library's  Technology  and  Science  Division  ar- 
ranged for  this  event  to  take  place  during  the  regular  working 
week,  on  Monday,  June  6,  1994. 

Ellen  Songstad  Nayeri  read  the  proclamation  which  had  been 
prepared  for  this  event  by  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly.  And  a  copy 
of  that  document  and  the  counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  cere- 
monial resolution  have  been  incorporated  into  my  statement. 

Ms.  Nayeri  also  introduced  the  United  Nations  film  entitled, 
quote.  The  Way  of  the  Dinosaur,  unquote. 

Art  from  the  Earth  Day  Art  Collection  was  put  on  display.  Some 
of  the  institutions  which  display  works  of  art  from  the  Earth  Day 
Art  Collection  include  Harvard  University,  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Yale  University,  Princeton  University 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  are  not  going  to  read  all  16  of  those? 

Mr.  Freelain.  No,  sir,  no,  sir,  they  are  all  listed. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Oh,  okay. 

Mr.  Freelain.  But  the  Mayor's  proclamation  was  very  relevant 
in  that  it  pointed  out  several  things,  including  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  established  environmental  programs  in  order  to 
promote  our  environmental  protection  on  an  international  basis; 
also,  the  fact  that  clean  water  is  a  vital  requirement  in  order  for 
human  life  to  continue  to  exist  on  earth. 

Her  proclamation  pointed  out  the  fact  that  each  year  on  June  5th 
the  United  Nations  Earth  Day  is  observed,  and  that  works  of  art 
from  the  Earth  Day  Art  Collection  are  put  on  display  each  year 
during  Earth  Day. 

Also,  the  Mayor's  proclamation  pointed  out  the  fact  that  engi- 
neers £ind  scientists  at  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering  and 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  are  making  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  environmental  movement. 

A  member  of  the  City  Council,  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  prepared  a  cer- 
emonial resolution,  and  his  resolution  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  established  an  environmental  program  in  order  to 
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promote  environmental  protection  on  an  international  basis.  He 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  clean  water  is  a  vital  requirement  in  order 
for  human  life  to  continue  to  exist  on  earth,  and  the  fact  that  elec- 
tric power  should  be  produced  in  a  manner  which  does  not  harm 
the  environment. 

Mr.  Smith's  resolution  pointed  out  the  fact  that  works  of  art  from 
the  Earth  Day  Art  Collection  are  put  on  display  each  year  during 
the  Earth  Day,  and  the  fact  that  the  American  Earth  Day  takes 
place  each  year  around  the  time  of  April  22nd,  whereas  the  United 
Nations  Earth  Day  takes  place  on  June  5th. 

Mr.  Frank  Smith's  proclamation,  or  rather  ceremonial  resolution, 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  engineers  at  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering have  made  major  contributions  to  the  environmental 
movement  and  the  fact  that  scientists  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  have  made  major  contributions  to  the  international  envi- 
ronmental movement,  and  the  fact  that  June  5th  of  this  year  was 
proclaimed  as  the  United  Nations  Earth  Day  by  both  the  City 
Council  and  by  the  Mayor. 

So  I  would  like  to  close  at  this  time.  It  was  a  very  brief  presen- 
tation, but  I  wanted  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
Earth  Day  events  produced  a  very  favorable  image  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Library,  because  the  Library  hosted  and  spon- 
sored the  event;  and  I  thought  that  information  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  you. 

So  thank  you  for  your  time. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  assume  you  wanted  to  get  all  that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Freelain.  Yes,  sir. 

BACKGROUND  OF  KENNETH  FREELAIN 

Mr.  DixON.  Right.  And  I  would  note  that  Mr.  Freelain  is  a  former 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Association,  has  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  received  a  Master's  degree  in  Business  Administration 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1975.  He  is  presently  registered 
as  a  professional  engineer  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  holds 
a  professional  license  in  Florida,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  And  he  is 
currently  the  curator  of  the  Earth  Day  Art  Collection. 

Mr.  Freelain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  Mr.  Freelain,  it  is  nice  to  have  somebody  who 
winds  up  these  hearings  that  isn't  complaining  about  something. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  you  as  a  witness,  and  thank  you 
very  much  for  coming  today. 

Mr.  Freelain.  Thank  you,  sir. 

prepared  statements 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Freelain  was  our  last  witness.  The  Committee 
has  received  prepared  statements  from  Charles  A.  Hamilton, 
Thomas  R.  Stauffer,  and  Janice  K.  Johnson  Hunter,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  D.C.  Catholic  Conference  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Wash- 
ington. The  statements  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  statements  referred  to  follow:] 
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ZONING  COMMISSION/LAW  SCHOOL  RELOCATION 

Charles  A.  Hamilton  Associates 

Suite  900 

801  Pennsylvania  Avenlik.  N.  W. 

Washington.  D.  C.  20004-2406 


1^021  508-8087 
Pax;  12021  508-8100 


June  6,  1994 

Honorable  Julian  C.  Dixon 

Chair 

Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.  C.  20515-6019 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  testimony  today  before  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Committee  on  Consumer  &  Regulatory  Affairs  on  Universities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  two  points  raised  in  my  presentation. 

1 .  The  fact  that  due  to  the  indifference  of  Mayor  Kelly  and 
her  administration,  a  commercial  building  is  on  the  verge 
of  being  permanently  removed  from  the  tax  base  of  a 
community  struggling  to  make  ends  meet.  An  estimated 
$500,000  in  tax  revenue  plus  the  taxes  that  would  be 
paid  by  tenants  in  the  building  are  apparently  not  enough 
to  get  her  attention,  (p.  5,  par.3) 

2.  A  recommendation  that  Congressional  representatives 
concerned  with  District  Goverment  Operations  request 
an  investigation  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  into 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Consumer  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  and  specifically  those  of  the 

Zoning  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment, 
(p.  7  par.  f.) 

A  number  of  concerned  citizens  representing  AND  3-D,  ANC  3-E, 
American  University  Park  Citizens  Association,  Spring  Valley -Wesley  Heights 
Citizens  Association  and  Neighbors  for  a  Livable  Community  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  this  issue  with  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  need  your  help.  Thank  you, 


'.^  Sincerely, 
Enclosure 


/. 
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Statement  of  Charles  A.  Hamilton 

on  behalf  of 
Neighbors  for  a  Livable  Community 

before  the 

Committee  on  Consumer  Regulatory  Affairs  • 

Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

on 

Universities  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Monday.  June  6,  1 994 

Chairman  Ray  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Charles  A. 
Hamilton.  I  have  resided  at  5025  Overlook  Road,  N.  W.  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  since  1 973  and  been  a  resident  of  the  District  since  1 959.   During  my 
career,  I  have  served  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  interior,  represented  a 
leading  west  coast  architectural,  engineering  and  planning  firm  and  served  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Danforth  Foundation  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  on  regional 
planning  and  development. 

I  am  a  member  of  Neighbors  for  a  Livable  Community.   I  was  active  in  the 
unique  planning  process  that  led  to  subsequent  approval  of  The  American 
University's  Campus  Plan  and  am  equally  as  active  in  opposition  to  the 
relocation  of  its  law  school  to  an  office  building  at  4801  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.  I  am  pleased  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  because  of 
my  deep  and  abiding  commitment  to  environmental  concerns,  and  land  use 
planning  as  well  as  the  other  issues  listed  in  your  notice  of  this  public  oversight 
hearing  that  are  of  great  importance  to  the  community  in  which  we  live. 

General  Comments 

Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  key  points. 

First,  our  citizens  are  not  opposed  to  universities,  per  se.  They  bring 
new  thought  and  ideas  to  our  community  and  afford  us  as  citizens  the 
opportunity  for  advanced  study  and  research.  While  their  cultural  programs, 
whether  in  the  arts  or  other  disciplines,  may  enrich  our  lives  we  must  first  of  ail 
protect  our  residential  areas  within  the  District. 
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Second,  rather  than  be  constantly  in  a  town/gown  confrontation,  I 
believe  there  are  ways  in  which  these  institutions,  working  closely  with  their 
neighbors,  can  find  compromise  and  agreement  that  will  be  beneficial  to  all.  A 
mechanism  is  needed  to  guarantee  proper  protection  and  safeguards.  We 
thought  we  had  established  such  a  process  in  our  Agreement  of  1 989  with 
American  University,  but  it  chose  to  trash  it. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  this  committee  and  the  Council  give 
leadership  to  the  various  laws  and  processes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
make  sure  that  greater  weight  is  given  to  responsible  citizen  concerns  and  that 
a  meaningful  planning  process  is  put  in  place  that  will  protect  our 
neighborhoods  and  provide  for  carefully  considered  orderly  growth  by  our 
universities  that  enables  them  to  enhance  their  stature. 

How  is  this  accomplished?   One  way  is  thorugh  good  sound  planning 
and  careful  administration  of  the  zoning  regulations. 

The  American  University  Experience 

This  statement  will  deal  only  with  our  experience  with  The  American 
University.   It  seems  that  AU's  relations  with  it  neighbors  has  had  a  rocky  history 
and  it's  record  on  keeping  promises  and  agreements  has  been  discouraging. 

The  first  time  I  became  aware  of  AU's  expansionist  activities  was  an 
Agreement  that  provided  for  an  expansion  of  its  Nebraska  Avenue  parking  lot. 
Part  of  this  agreement  was  for  the  preservation  of  mature  trees  and  the  addition 
of  proper  landscaping  to  act  as  a  screen  for  residents  of  Westover  Place.  That 
Agreement  was  signed  by  all  parties  and  subsequently  supported  by  ANC  3-D. 
The  ink  was  no  sooner  dry  when  the  University  moved  in  and  cut  down  all  the 
trees  and  provided  the  barest  minimum  of  landscaping  for  the  parking  lot  with 
little  or  no  screening  for  the  residents  of  Westover  Place.  This  eyesore  remains 
today  due  either  to  the  University's  inability  of  unwillingness  to  maintain  its 
campus. 
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This  fiasco  was  followed  shortly  by  work  on  a  Campus  Plan.  AU  tried  to 
cram  a  non-plan  down  the  throats  of  the  neighbors.   In  this  instance,  the  Spring 
Valley  -  Wesley  Heights  Citizens  Assocation  had  not  been  able  to  do  anything 
to  curb  the  University's  proposed  expansion  program.  As  a  result  of  apathy  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  association,  it  became  necessary  to 
create  some  other  mechanism  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem  and  try  and  do 
something  about  it.   Accordingly,  Neighbors  for  a  Livable  Community  was 
formed  by  a  group  of  concerned  citizens  to  seek  an  alternative.  Funds  were 
raised,  newsletters  mailed  to  residents  of  Spring  Valley,  zoning  and  planning 
experts  were  hired  and  considerable  time  and  money  was  expended  by 
Neighbors  to  educate  the  community  and  to  find  a  way  to  stop  American 
University  from  rolling  over  tho  residents. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Spring  Valley -Wesley  Heights  Citizens  Association, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  rubber  stamping  the  proposed  Campus  Plan,  it  was 
apparent  that  those  who  had  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  non-plan 
proposed  by  American  University  were  frustrated  by  their  ii  lability  to  prevail  over 
its  proposed  program  of  encroachment.  An  atmosphere  of  "what  can  we  do" 
seemed  to  prevail.  At  that  meeting  however,  something  happened.   It  was 
agreed  to  simply  say  NO  to  American  University  and  ask  that  the  BZA  remand 
the  plan  back  to  AU  for  a  complete  revamping.  The  motion  was  made  and 
passed  unanimously. 

The  BZA  then  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  proposal.   Many  citizens 
and  representatives  from  a  broad  coalition  of  civic  groups  appeared.  The  BZA 
ruled  that  the  non-plan  should  be  sent  back  to  the  University  and  reworked.  It 
directed  that  specific  issues  be  addressed  and  agreed  to  before  any  plan  was 
resubmitted  to  the  BZA  for  its  approval. 

At  that  point,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Neighbors  for  a  Livable  Community, 
the  tide  turned.  While  AU's  response  was  to  fire  one  high  priced  zoning  firm 
(Linowes  &  Blocker)  and  hire  another  (Wilkes,  Artis)  it  took  an  unusual  step.  It 
changed  course  and  consented  to  hire  a  nationally  recognized  urban  planning 
and  landscape  consulting  firm,  EDAW  of  San  Francisco,  (located  and 
recommended  by  Neighbors  for  a  Livable  Community)  to  assist  it  in  reworking 
the  plan.   EDAW  as  planner  for  the  University  of  Virginia  was  highly  qualified  to 
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deal  with  the  planning  and  environmental  concerns  of  the  community.   In  my 
opinion,  this  was  money  well  spent. 

A  long  and  elaborate  planning  process  then  got  underway  with  the 
University,  its  attorneys  and  concerned  citizens  participating.   Several  nights  a 
month,  for  almost  a  year,  went  into  the  discussions  that  ultimately  led  to  an 
Agreement  with  the  neighboring  groups  and  the  University.   These  meetings 
were  open  to  all  with  Spring  Valley,  American  University  Park,  Fort  Gaines  and 
Westover  residents  and  all  interested  parties  participating.   ANC  commissioners 
and  Councilmember  Nathanson  also  participated. 

The  recult  of  this  intensive  effort  was  a  vastly  improved  plan  carefully 
crafted  by  Neighbors  for  a  Livable  Community  and  others  that  benefitted  both 
the  neighbors  and  the  University.  An  Agreement  was  signed  between 
neighboring  groups  and  the  University  and  the  Agreement  with  ANC  3-D's 
approval  was  made  a  part  of  the  BZA  Order  approving  the  Campus  Plan.  In 
fact,  the  BZA  commended  it  as  a  model  for  community/university  cooperation. 

Unfortunately,  after  all  this  work,  a  small  dissident  group  from  Fort  Gaines 
filed  a  frivilous  suit  in  opposition  to  locating  the  law  school  at  the  proposed 
(Cassell  Site)  at  Ward  Circle  on  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues.  Other 
parties  to  the  Agreement  felt  that  a  satisfactory  compromise  had  been  worked 
out  with  the  University  in  terms  of  building  size,  height  and  placement  with  the 
University  meeting  most  of  the  neighbors  concerns.   Both  sides  had 
compromised  and  come  to  a  solution  that  would  have  given  AU  a  first  rate 
facility  in  a  prominent  location  immediately  adjacent  to  its  campus.   That  suit 
was  lost,  but  by  then  AU  had  begun  to  look  at  the  4801  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.  W.  site 

AU/Neighborhood  Relations  Deteriorate 

Instead  of  trying  to  work  something  out  with  the  neighbors  under  the 
Agreement,  which  provided  for  a  Liaision  Committee  and  arbitration,  it  chose  to 
bull  its  way  ahead.   Instead  of  attempting  to  modify  its  Campus  Plan,  it  had  its 
zoning  attorneys  seek  a  technical  ploy  called  a  "clarification"  of  the  BZA  order 
that  an  amendment  to  the  Campus  Plan  was  not  required.  As  a  result,  there 
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was  no  hearing  and  no  due  process.  Citizens  have  been  forced  ever  since  to 
utilize  every  administrative  process  possible  on  appeal.   Enough  is  enough. 
Last  Friday,  a  group  of  concerned  citizens  filed  a  breach  of  contract  suit  against 
American  University.     Having  achieved  a  high  water  mark  of  harmonious 
cooperation,  AU  has  chosen  to  squander  it  on  the  alter  of  litgation.  As  the 
parent  of  two  college  students  I  can't  help  but  question  how  much  of  AU's  tuition 
revenue  will  be  diverted  to  legal  fees  rather  than  higher  education. 

Moving  1 500  law  school  students  plus  faculty  and  administrative 
personel  to  the  proposed  location  will  have  a  severe  environmental  impact  on 
the  residential  area.  AU  is  not  known  for  the  quality  of  its  maintenance  and  the 
law  school  would  eliminate  on-street  parking  for  residents  and  create  safety 
problems.    Increased  congestion  will  degrade  the  existing  shopping  area  and 
increase  the  merchant's  costs  of  doing  business.    There  will  oe  litter  and  yard 
destruction.   The  move  will  encourage  group  houses  and  attendant  parties. 
Student  oriented   bars  and  carry  outs  will  soon  follow.  We  are  advised  some 
speculators  have  already  purchased  houses  in  the  area  and  a  carry  out  would 
like  to  locate  nearby. 

One  important  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  committee  should  be 
concerned  with  is  the  fact  that  a  commercial  building  is  on  the  verge  of  being 
permanently  removed  from  the  tax  base  of  a  community  struggling  to  make 
financial  ends  meet.   This  point  has  been  consistently  ignored  by  Mayor  Kelly 
and  her  administration.   Apparently  an  estimated  $500,000  in  tax  revenue  plus 
the  taxes  that  would  be  paid  by  tenants  in  the  building  are  not  enough  to  get  her 
attention. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  District  Government  bureaucracy  is  allowing 
AU  to  take  a  piecemeal  approach  towards  securing  the  necessary  permits  for 
the  renovation  of  the  4801  Massachusetts  Avenue  into  a  law  school.  The  initial 
permit  is  misleading  in  that  it  proposes  to  make  modifications  of  $160,000  to 
convert  a  retail/office  structure  into  a  law  school.   No  one  knows  the  full  extent  of 
The  American  University's  plans  for  the  building,  yet  it  is  being  skillfully  guided 
by  its  zoning  attorneys  through  the  permit  process  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  full 
environmental  impact  review.    Neighbors  are  confident  any  permit  would  be 
denied  upon  completion  of  such  a  review.   American  University  should  be 
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requested  to  set  forth  the  complete  plan  of  construction,  including  the  total  costs, 
not  just  the  $160,000  that  we  see  now.  The  University  admits  that  multiple, 
serial,  building  permits  will  be  applied  for  --  reason  we  sumbit,  is  to  avoid 
review.  This  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  for  many  permits  to  come. 

While  AU  may  yet  win  in  an  arrogant  power  play,  Washington  will  have 
lost. 

Current  Trend  Disturbing 

Having  seen  first  hand  what  can  be  done  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  a 
university  and  a  community  working  together,  it  is  disappointing  to  see  us  as 
citizens  faced  with  no  recourse  but  to  drag  AU  before  the  bar  of  justice.  What  is 
equally  disturbing  is  that  given  the  current  state  of  the  Zoning  Commission  and 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  I  doubt  that  this  process  could  be  repeated 
again.   Time  after  time  in  appealing  clarification  orders  and  building  permits  we 
have  found  strong  indications  that  these  public  bodies  have  sold  out  to  the 
developers  and  the  zoning  attorneys  who  represent  them.  Due  process  has 
been  consistently  denied.    Even  when  The  Council  withheld  AU's  bonding 
authority  on  this  issue,  AU's  arrogance  and  public  be  damned  attitude 
continued  to  prevail.  The  Zoning  Commission  refused  to  hold  any  hearings  on 
Councilmember  Nathanson's  request  that  it  review  its  regulations  with  respect 
to  a  university  having  to  amend  its  Campus  Plan,  even  for  a  facility  in  a  matter  of 
right  zone.   The  universities  and  their  zoning  attorneys  are  literally  using  local 
government  institutions  as  a  rubber  stamp  with  impunity  and  no  one  tending  the 
store  is  either  asking  the  right  questions  or  setting  a  standard.  If  we  fail  to  deal 
with  these  issues  in  our  monumental  city,  we  do  so  at  our  own  peril. 

Recommendations 

What  can  be  done?  There  are  several  steps  that  can  be  taken. 

•  All  universities  must  be  required  to  develop  a 

campus  plan.  Teeth  need  to  be  put  into  the 
campus  plan  process  to  require: 
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a.  That  Universities  avail  themselves  of  certified 
professional  planning  consulting  services,  not 
those  of  an  architect  for  some  trustee's  strip  mall. 

b.  These  plans  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
University  and  the  surrounding  community  and 
involve  appropriate  public  notices  and  hearings. 
There  must  be  a  means  for  establishing  real  negotiations 
between  the  universities  and  their  neighbors.  Their 
agreements  must  be  enforcable  by  an  impacted 
neighborhood. 

c.  Any  change  in  a  Campus  Plan,  even  to  a  "matter 
of  right"  zone,  must  involve  a  formal  amendment 
to  the  Campus  Plan  and  due  process  so  all 
parties  can  be  heard. 

d.  Proposed  changes  must  be  presented  in  a  complete 
form  with  total  disclosure  of  plans  and 
modifications.    This  should  include  a  full  blown 
environmental  impact  statement  and  traffic 

study.   Piecemeal  permits  should  not  be  allowed. 

e.  Campus  Plans  should  be  consonant  with  those 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 

f.  Through  our  elected  Congressional  representative,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  should  be  requested  to 
look  into  the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  and  specifically  those 
of  the  Zoning  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment. 

The  Zoning  Regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 

be  reviewed  and  redrafted  to  reflect  the  above  recommendations. 
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•  Conflict  of  Interest  rules  and  regulations  should  be 

strengthened  so  members  of  the  Zoning  Commission,  the 
BZA  and  its  staffs  are  prohibited  from  representing  other 
parties  within  three  years  of  departure  from  District 
Service.  Transactions  with  zoning  attorneys  must  be  at 
arms  length.  Any  existing  revolving  doors  should  be  closed. 

The  purpose  of  these  recommendations  is  not  to  make  changes  to  a 
Campus  Plan  impossible,  but  to  provide  for  flexibility  and  make  change 
palatable  with  proper  guidelines,  checks  and  balances,  etc.  in  place. 
Universities  tend  to  want  to  do  things  on  the  cheap.  By  forcing  a  process  that  is 
directed  toward  sound  planning  and  urban  design  excellence,  we  can  achieve 
a  goal  that  will  enhance  che  quality  of  life  for  all  District  residents.  I  predict  that 
by  imposing  a  higher  standard  on  the  universities,  they  will  find  they  will  be  the 
beneficiaries  in  the  end.  As  a  proud  alumnus  of  my  university  I  know  that  pride 
among  alumni  enhance?  annual  giving. 

The  Issue  of  Alcohol  Control 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  issue  of  alcohol 
beverage  control.  Our  neighbors  know  what  it  is  to  find  an  AU  student  passed 
out  face  down  in  their  yard  on  a  Sunday  morning.  I  believe  that  the  universities 
have  had  a  free  ride  on  this  issue  by  taking  the  position  that  these  are  young 
college  students  experimenting.  They  have  tended  to  force  Greek  letter 
organizations  off  campus  with  the  idea  of  letting  the  public  deal  with  the 
problem.   This  places  pressure  on  residential  neighborhoods  and  is  why  we 
need  your  congregate  housing  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  indiscriminate  group 
housing  is  not  allowed  to  destroy  our  neighborhoods.   Without  proper  university 
controls,  such  situations  will  quickly  get  out  of  hand. 

As  to  policies  on  alcohol  and  beverage  control,  we  are  talking  about 
underage  drinking  that  lowers  the  inhibitions  of  our  young  people  and  leads  to 
other  problems.  As  a  parent  of  two  college  age  youths,  I've  tried  to  look  at  both 
sides  of  the  problem.    Along  with  many  others,  I  have  asked  myself  how  long 
are  we  going  to  allow  this  to  go  on?  This  begs  another  question.   How  many 
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have  to  die  because  the  universities  do  nothing  and  the  city  fails  or  refuses  to 
enforce  the  drinking  laws.  Where  is  the  leadership?   Here's  a  start. 

•  Alcohol  should  not  be  allowed  on  university 
campuses.  If  it  is,  then  the  University  should  manage  the 
issue  more  effectively.  They  can  not  look  the  other  way  and 
ignore  the  problem.   Instead,  university  programs  should  be 
initiated  to  offer  alternative  activities  as  an  option  to  getting  stoned 
over  the  weekend. 

•  District  bars  and  restaurants  should  carefully  card  young  drinkers. 
If  they  are  under  21 ,  no  service.  Strict  enforcement,  steep  fines 
and  penalty  of  imprisonment  should  be  enacted.  Those  who  admit 
on  fake  IDs  should  also  be  prosecuted.  College  students  need  to 
obey  the  law.  As  citizens  we  must  send  them  a  message. 

As  a  parent,  I  see  too  often  where  drinking  and  driving  ano  drinking  hijinks  have 
brought  sadness  and  misfortune. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  statements 
presented  by  Mrs.  Michele  Kearney  on  behalf  of  the  Spring  Valley-Wesley 
Heights  Citizens  Association  and  Mr.  Charles  Ruttenberg,  President  of  the 
American  University  Park  Citizens  Association.  We  thank  the  Committee  for  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  our  views. 
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REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTIONS 

Statement  of  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Stauffer 

1640  35th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

15  June  1994 

"The  Third  Dimension": 

Tax  Evasion  and  Political  Favoritism 

In  the  District 


There  is  a  third  dimension  to  the  District's  financial  problems.  The  first  two  dimensions 
have  been  widely  publicized  --  waste  and  corruption.  One  needs  only  read  the 
newspapers  or  the  recently  published  biography  of  Marion  Barry  to  find  the  examples 
which  reenforce  public  perceptions. 

There  is  still  a  third  dimension:  the  failure  of  the  District  government  to  collect  taxes 
from  developers  or  property  owners  with  the  "right"  connections.   Not  only  does  the 
District  government  waste  or  dissipate  the  resources  it  has,  the  same  incompetence 
and  favoritism  lead  to  reduced  tax  collections. 


I  sketch  here  an  example  with  which  the  Citizens'  Coalition  has  had  direct  experience. 
It  illustrates  a  pattern  of  politically-protected  tax  evasion  which  we  suspect  is  pervasive. 
In  this  instance  the  Mayor  does  not  deny  having  received  campaign  contributions  from 
the  developer's  lawyers  and  bankers.  But  the  web  of  "fees"  and  jobs  or  other 
relationships  is  in  fact  much  broader,  reaching  from  the  District's  Congressional 
delegation  down  to  local  zoning  officials. 

The  case  involves  one  of  the  largest  developers  and  property  owners  in  the  District. 
Community  activists  identified  a  $25-million-plus  building  which  had  been  hidden  from 
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local  taxes  --  property,  real  estate,  and  income.  This  was  but  one  of  the  tax  violations 
found.  The  Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue  was  notified,  because  the  case  was 
easily  proven  even  by  citizens  without  the  power  of  discover.  Detailed  documentation 
of  the  status  of  the  building  was  supplied.  Several  million  dollars  in  taxes  should  have 
been  paid. 

What  happened?  Nothing.  There  was  no  response  whatsoever  from  the  District 
government  until  the  story  was  picked  up  the  City  Paper.   More  precisely  the 
chronology  was  as  follows: 

o     Finance  and  Revenue  was  notified  by  community  representatives  and 
details  furnished. 

o  There  was  no  response. 

o  The  City  Paper  began  to  research  the  story. 

o  Community  representatives  met  with  Finance  and  Revenue. 

o  "Negotiations"  with  the  developer  were  undertaken. 

o     A  tax  bill  was  issued,  apparently  in  spite  of  objections  raised  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel. 

o     Full  taxes  were  not  computed:  the  developer  was  accommodated: 

Under  assessment:  the  building  and  furnishings  (owned  by  the  developer) 
were  assessed  at  about  one-third  of  cost.  The  developer  had  reported  no 
loss  on  the  venture,  so  that  there  was  no  demonstrable  basis  for  a  write 
down. 

No  interest:  the  District  did  not  try  to  collect  interest  on  the  tax  arrears. 

No  penalty:  the  District  did  not  levy  any  penalties  for  the  failure  to  file  the 
tax  returns  or  to  pay  the  taxes  due  from  earlier  years. 

o     Two  years  later:  NO  taxes  have  been  collected. 
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This  case  would  be  uninteresting  by  itself.  But  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  broader 
pattern  of  favoritism,  payroll-padding,  patronage,  waste,  and  corruption  for  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  internationally  known. 

Another  apparent  example  of  such  tax  evasion,  due  to  undervaluation,  seems  to  be  the 
case  of  the  office  building  which  the  Mayor  purchased  --  at  an  overprice  of  some  $40 
million  and  at  a  price  well  above  reported  assessment  -  from  a  political  supporter 
(according  to  press  reports). 

The  case  illustrates,  too,  the  dilemma  for  the  Congress  --  money  given  the  District  will 
still  be  wasted  or  dissipated,  or  it  will  make  up  for  monies  due  the  District  which  it 
cannot  or  will  not  collect. 


"No  strings,  no  money"  -- 1  suggest  that  this  must  be  the  guiding  principle.  Any  reform 
must  be  imposed  from  the  outside.  Corruption  and  waste  are  the  first  priorities;  public 
services  come  last. 


Congress  controls  the  purse  strings  and  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  alone,  is  in  a 
position  to  force  reform  upon  the  District  government.  We  urge  you  to  tie  any  money 
for  the  District  to  substantive  measures  of  reform,  such  as: 

Increase  the  budget  and  staffing  for  the  Public  Corruption  Unit  of 
the  FBI  detailed  to  the  District. 

Increase  the  budget  and  staffing  for  the  US  Attorney's  office. 

There  is  no  public  confidence  in  the  ability,  or  will, 
of  the  District  government  to  police  itself. 

Exercise  any  available  powers  to  review  staffing  and  tie  future 
grants  to  sharp  reductions  in  bloated  employment  levels. 

Take  over  all  major  contracting  activities  to  ensure  that  minimum 
standards  of  competence  and  accountability  can  be  introduced. 
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Congress  is  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  corruption  and  waste  in  the  District,  and 
therefore  to  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city,  because,  thus  far  it  has 
abdicated  its  powers  to  curb  abuses. 

We  as  residents  of  the  District  ask  you  help.  We  have  no  other  alternative. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  inviting  me  to  appear  and  regret  than  a  medical  problem 
prevented  my  appearing  in  person. 


I 
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ABORTION  ISSUE 

Archdiocesan  Pastoral  Center:    woi  Eastern  Avenue 
Mailing  Address;  Post  Office  Box  2Q260.  Washington,  DC.  Mon 


July  1,  1994 


Honorable  Julian  Dixon,  Chairman 

District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Room  H  -  218,  U.S.  Capitol 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Congressman  Dixon: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
and  inclusion  in  the  record  the  enclosed  comments  on  behalf  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Washington  opposing  the  District  of  Columbia's 
proposed  funding  of  abortions  in  the  revised  fiscal  year  1994  and 
fiscal  year  1995  budgets. 

On  behalf  of  Cardinal  James  Hickey,  Archbishop  of  Washington, 
and  the  thousands  of  Catholics  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  view 
abortion  as  morally  abhorrent,  I  urge  that  you  consider  our  moral 
and  policy  objections  to  these  budgets  as  you  and  your  colleagues 
decide  whether  to  give  final  approval. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Janice  K.  Johnson  Hunter 


Executive  Director 

D.C.  Catholic  Conference 


End. 
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ARCHDIOCESE  OF  WASHINGTON 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

HONORABLE  JULIAN  DIXON,  CHAIRMAN 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Archdiocese  of  Washington  has  steadfastly  opposed  the 
practice  of  abortion  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Our  agenda  is 
not  partisan,  rather,  the  Church's  concern  is  guided  by  the 
fundamental  precept  that  human  life  itself,  from  conception  to 
natural  death,  is  sacred.  Based  on  this  moral  imperative  we  are 
opposed  to  the  District  of  Columbia's  plan  in  the  revised  fiscal 
year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995  budgets  to  use  appropriations  under 
the  Medical  Charities  Program  to  fund  unrestricted  abortions. 

BACKGROUND 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  Congress  ended  five  years  of  opposition 
to  the  District's  use  of  its  own  tax  revenues  to  fund  abortion. 
When  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  was  being  considered,  Congress 
authorized  the  use  of  District  public  funds  for  abortions,  even 
though  funding  for  abortions  was  not  included  in  the  budget.  In  a 
vigorous  debate,  while  persuading  Members  opposed  to  lifting  the 
ban  on  public  funding  of  abortion  to  reverse  their  vote,  the 
District's  Congressional  Delegate  expressed  her  belief  that  the 
District  was  unlikely  to  use  any  of  its  appropriated  funds  for 
abortions  due  to  its  fiscal  concerns  and  scarce  resources.  On 
October  27,  1994,  Delegate  Norton  stated: 
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As  to  whether  we  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  spending  local  funds  for  abortion,  I 
must  ask,  'are  your  serious?  Have  you  been 
reading  the  local  newspapers  lately?'  The 
District  does  not  have  money  for  cops  in  the 
streets.  The  only  money  for  abortions  for 
poor  women  is  money  you  have  already 
restricted  for  your  district  and  for  mine  in 
restriction  on  Medicaid  funding. 

In  spite  of  these  assurances  that  the  District  would  not  be 

spending  its  scarce  resources  to  pay  for  abortions,  the  District 

announced  in  March  that  it  will  return  to  a  policy  of  using  tax 

funds  to  pay  for  unrestricted  abortions  through  the  Medical 

Charities  Program.'    On  March  25,  1994,  the  Director  of  the 

Department  of  Human  Services  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gave 

public  notice  that  "effective  May  1,  1994,  abortion  will  be  funded 

on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis,  through  the  D.C.  Medical 

Charities  Program,  subject  to  the  annual  appropriation  allotted  for 

this  medical  service.'"^    Within  60  days  the  Department  had 

promulgated  rules  governing  reimbursement  for  abortion  services 

through  the  Medical  Charities  Program.' 

RESPONSE  FROM  THE  MAYOR 

In  response  to  our  opposition  to  this  action  the  Mayor  argued 
that  (1)  funding  abortions  will  not  reduce  the  level  of  funding 
available  from  years  past  through  the  Medical  Charities  Program  for 


'See  The  Washington  Post,  March  18,  1994,  at  Al. 
^41  D.C.  Reg.  12  (March  25,  1994)  at  1583. 
'41  D.C.  Reg.  20  (May  20,  1994)  at  2849. 
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life-preserving  health  care,  (2)  abortion  will  be  treated  like  any 
other  medical  procedure  for  funding  purposes,  and  (3)  such  funding 
will   be   extended  to  women   only   "under   certain   prescribed 
conditions." 

In  response  to  the  first  argument,  the  Archdiocese  is  deeply 
troubled  that  dollars  are  being  siphoned  off  from  the  Medical 
Charities  Program.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Fiscal  Year  1995 
Operations  Budget  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  February  8,  1994,  the  Medical  Charities  Program  is 
described  as  covering  "inpatient  and  outpatient  care  for 
temporarily  disabled  indigent  persons,  primarily  persons  receiving 
cash  assistance  under  the  General  Public  Assistance  program,  and 
other  uncompensated  care;  and  the  Insurance  Premium  Assistance 
Program  for  Persons  with  AIDS."*  This  money  is  rightfully  spent  on 
providing  life-giving  health  care  and  comfort  to  needy  and 
uninsured  persons  with  AIDS,  tuberculosis,  and  other  life- 
threatening  conditions. 

In  fiscal  year  1993  the  District  expended  $586,000  for  Medical 
Charities.  Fiscal  year  1994  saw  $1,073,000  budgeted  for  the 
program,  an  increase  of  $487,000  from  the  previous  year.  This 
increase  came  at  a  time  when  a  significant  surge  in  the  numbers  of 
residents  diagnosed  with  AIDS  and  tuberculosis  was  reported.  Now, 
in  the  midst  of  still  increasing  numbers  of  residents  burdened  with 
life-threatening  disorders  who  seek  medical  care  and  treatment 


*Human  Support  Services,  Department  of  Human  Services  -  Health 
Care  Finance  Program,  p.  33. 
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which  they  cannot  afford,  the  District  in  its  wisdom  has  sought  to 
increase  the  budget  for  the  Medical  Charities  Program  by  $650,000 
for  revised  fiscal  year  1994  and  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995, 
but  these  additional  funds  will  be  specifically  ear-marked  to 
finance  unrestricted  abortions. 

While  the  level  of  funding  in  the  Medical  Charities  Program  is 
to  remain  the  same,  the  level  of  need  is  rising.  It  is 
unconscionable  that  in  a  program  where  life-preserving  dollars  are 
already  too  few  we  would  further  mock  its  integrity  by  using  these 
precious  few  dollars  for  the  destruction  of  life. 

We  respond  to  the  Mayor's  second  argument  by  firmly  rejecting 
abortion  as  health  care.  An  unborn  child  is  not  a  disease  or  a 
malignancy  nor  is  abortion  generally  accepted  as  a  therapeutic 
procedure.  Pregnancy  is  not  an  affliction  in  need  of  a  cure.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  that  gave  us  Roe  v.  Wade  conceded  that, 
"abortion  is  inherently  different  from  other  medical  procedures, 
because  no  other  procedure  involves  the  purposeful  termination  of 
a  potential  life.'  To  categorize  abortion  as  "any  other  medical 
procedure  for  funding  purposes"  is  an  assault  to  the  consciences  of 
thousands  of  District  residents  who  decry  abortion  as  morally 
abhorrent.  Moreover,  we  are  coerced  into  having  our  tax  dollars 
which  make  up  the  public  fund  expended  to  finance  this  repugnant 
act,  rather  than  having  these  dollars  sustain  life-giving  health 
care  and  comfort.  Every  District  resident  becomes  an  unwilling 
accomplice  in  destroying  life. 


'Harris  v.  McRae.  448  U.S.  297,  325  (1980) 
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The  third  argument  asserted  by  the  Administration  in  support 
of  funding  unrestricted  abortion  can  be  easily  dismissed  as 
incredulous  because  the  D.C.  Register  notice  of  March  25  sets  the 
"certain  prescribed  condition"  as  no  more  than  being  the  first  in 
line. 

OTHER  CONCERNS 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  facing  dire  financial  challenges. 
It  is  reported  that  the  city  is  running  out  of  money.  There  are 
daily  accounts  in  the  media  about  budget  gaps,  calls  for  larger 
budget  cuts,  falling  revenues  and  rising  expenses.  Budgetary 
shortcomings  have  been  further  confirmed  by  the  recently  released 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on  the  District's  finances.  To 
now  embark  on  an  expenditure  that  has  been  absent  from  the  budget 
for  five  years  demonstrates  a  lack  of  fiscal  austerity.  To  use  the 
District's  tax  revenues  to  fund  abortion  will  not  improve,  promote 
or  protect  the  common  good  for  District  residents,  nor  will  it 
improve  the  quality  and  dignity  of  life  for  the  poor  and  vulnerable 
residents  of  the  District.  Upon  close  examination  it  becomes  very 
clear  that  this  effort  to  fund  unrestricted  abortions  is  intended 
to  limit  the  financial  drain  on  the  City  by  weaning  away  needed 
resources  from  the  severely  ill  poor  in  order  to  prevent  births  of 
the  very  young  poor. 
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SUSTAINING  LIFE-GIVING  CARE  FOR  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS 

The  increase  in  the  Medical  Charities  Program  budgets  should 
be  utilized  for  life-giving  care.  District  tax  dollars  must  be 
expended  in  offering  life-sustaining  care  to  families  and  children 
who  are  in  need.  We  believe  that  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
prenatal  care,  maternity  benefits,  well-baby  care,  nutritional 
support  for  mothers  and  children,  and  support  for  crisis 
pregnancies.  We  are  not  demanding  that  the  City  take  on  this  task 
alone.  The  Archdiocese  of  Washington  was  continually  extended  its 
hand  in  partnership  to  the  District  to  offer  life-giving  assistance 
and  resources  to  women  facing  crisis  pregnancies. 

Our  Birthing  and  Care  Program  offers  prenatal,  delivery,  and 
post-partum  care  to  over  280  poor  women  each  year.  We  provide 
housing,  material  assistance,  and  adoption  services.  The 
Archdiocese  supports  the  works  of  several  independent  crisis 
pregnancy  centers  serving  the  great  needs  of  the  poor  in  our  City. 
We  believe  that  every  mother  and  unborn  child  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  richly  deserving  of  dignity  and  love.  Abortion  is  not 
a  choice,  it  is  an  act  of  desperation  by  a  woman  in  crisis. 

CONCLUSION 

The  District  government  has  explained  that  in  the  budget 
requests  for  revised  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995,  it  has 
sought  to  concentrate  resources  and  services  to  protect  the  city's 
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children  and  youth  from  the  ever-escalating  scourge  of  violence  and 
death.   This  is  a  laudable  endeavor  that  will  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  District  residents.   Yet,  while  seeking  to  put 
children  first  on  the  one  hand,  the  District  obligingly  violates 
the  most  vulnerable  and  defenseless  child  of  all  —  the  unborn. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Washington  respectfully  urges  Congress  to 
consider  our  moral  and  policy  objections  to  the  funding  of 
unrestricted  abortion  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  urge  that 
you  approve  budgets  that  protect  the  life  and  dignity  of  us  all. 


*  *  * 
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CONCLUSION  OF  FY  1995  HEARINGS 


Mr.  Dixon.  This  concludes  our  hearings  on  the  District's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  members  for  their 
assistance  and  cooperation. 

The  House  leadership  has  asked  that  we  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  before  the  July  4th  District  work  period.  In  order  to  do  that 
we  will  have  to  have  our  subcommittee  markup  this  coming  Friday, 
June  17th.  I  plan  to  sit  down  with  Mr.  Walsh  at  his  convenience 
to  go  over  some  of  the  issues  so  that  we  can  see  where  we  are. 

Again,  thank  you  all  very  much. 

The  Committee  stands  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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Racial  and  Ethnic  Tensions 

in  American  Communities: 

Poverty,  inequality,  and 

Discrimination 

Volume  I:  The  Mount  Pleasant  Report 


January  1993 
A  Report  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
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U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  an  independent,  bipartisan  agency  first  established  by  Congress 
in  1957  and  reestablished  in  1983.  It  is  directed  to; 

•  Investigate  complaints  alleging  that  citizens  are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  their 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  age,  handicap,  or  national  origin,  or  by  reason  of  fraudulent  practices; 

•  Study  and  collect  information  concerning  legal  developments  constituting  discrimination  or  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitution  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  age,  handicap, 
or  national  origin,  or  in  the  administration  of  justice; 

•  Appraise  Federal  laws  and  policies  with  respect  to  discrimination  or  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  age,  handicap,  or  national  origin,  or  in  the  administration  of 
justice; 

•  Serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  information  in  respect  to  discrimination  or  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  age,  handicap,  or  national  origin; 

•  Submit  reports,  findings,  and  recommendations  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Commission 

Arthur  A.  Fletcher,  Chairperson 
Charles  Pei  Wang,  Vice  Chairperson 
William  B.  Allen* 
Carl  A.  Anderson 
Mary  Frances  Berry** 
Esther  Gonzalez-Arroyo  Buckley* 
Blandina  Cardenas  Ramirez*** 
Russell  G.  Redenbaugh 

Wilfredo  J.  Gonzalez,  Staff  Director 

•  Term  expired  December  5,  1992. 
**  Term  expired  December  19,  1992. 
•**  Term  expired  January  16,  1993. 
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The  President  January  1993 

The  President  of  the  Senate 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Sirs: 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  transmits  this  report  to  you  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
98-183,  as  amended.  It  is  based  on  a  3-day  factfinding  hearing,  the  sworn  testimony  of  more  than  100 
witnesses,  as  well  as  months  of  field  investigation  and  research,  including  subpoenaed  data. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  Rcport\s  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  Commission  reports  on  Racial  and  Ethnic 
Tensions  in  American  Communities:  Poverty,  Inequality,  and  Discrimination.  In  undertaking  this 
project,  the  Commission  realized  that  the  Nation  is  at  a  crossroads.  How  the  Nation  responds  in  this 
critical  hour  to  its  increasingly  diverse  population,  the  well-evidenced  racial  and  ethnic  tensions,  and  the 
frustration  of  unmet  needs  in  our  cities,  will  determine  the  future  well-being  and  progress,  not  only  of  its 
urban  communities,  but  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Although  the  focus  of  this  report  is  on  civil  rights  issues  afiecting  the  Latino  community  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  our  findings  and  recommendations,  particularly  with  respect  to  police  misconduct  and  the 
lack  of  bilingual  services  in  critical  areas  such  as  health,  social  services,  education,  and  criminal  justice, 
will  likely  apply  to  other  localities  across  the  Nation. 

Most  of  the  recommendations  are  directed  to  the  District  of  Columbia  government;  however,  this 
Commission  has  found  an  urgent  and  compelling  need  for  Federal  attention  to  the  civil  rights  issues 
confronting  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  urban  localities.  Like  many  American  cities,  the  District 
has  experienced  a  steady  wave  of  immigration,  including  large  numbers  of  impoverished,  poorly 
educated,  non-English-speaking  peoples.  The  inability  or  unwiUingness  of  urban  governments  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  immigrants  has  resulted  in  new  unmet  needs  piling  on  top  of  needs  unmet  for  decades. 
The  frustrations  that  these  conditions  have  wrought  are  both  substantial  and  volatile,  and  must  be 
addressed  urgently  and  forthrightly  at  all  levels  of  government.  Nowhere,  however,  is  this  commitment 
more  urgently  needed  than  at  the  Federal  level.  We  urge  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  to  act 
creatively  and  with  dispatch  to  implement  applicable  recommendations  in  this  report  and  to  move 
forward  with  a  program  for  meeting  the  dire  needs  of  America's  communities.  The  Commission  believes 
that  this  report  will  be  useful  in  the  formulation  of  that  program. 

Respectfully, 


For  the  Commissioners, 
Arthur  A.  Fletcher,  Chairperson 
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Preface 


[W]e  welcome  you  with  joy.  I  am  Hispanic,  but,  above  all,  I'm  a  Washingtonian.  And 
we  want  you  to  look  at  Washington.  We  want  you  to  help  us  grow.  We  want  you  to 
help  us  learn  from  each  other.  .  .  .  [M]ore  than  anything,  we  want  you  to  remember  this 
is  a  city  that  has  gone  through  pain;  this  is  a  city  that  needs  healing. 

— Maria  Charito  Kruvant,  Chairperson,  District  of  Colimibia  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 


With  this  welcome,  Charito  Kruvant  framed  the 
challenge  before  this  Commission  as  it  began 
3  days  of  public  hearings  on  civil  rights  issues 
underlying  a  May  1991  civil  disturbance  described 
by  Latino  community  leaders  as  a  "manifestation  of 
frustration"  stemming  from  "years  of  harassment, 
resentment,  and  rejection."  Nine  months  earlier, 
several  blocks  of  contiguous  D.C.  neighborhoods — 
Adams  Morgan  and  Mount  Pleasant — home  to  both 
its  most  heterogeneous  population  as  well  as  its  larg- 
est concentration  of  Latinos,  erupted  in  a  violent 
confrontation  with  police  that  included  the  burning 
of  stores,  restaurants,  and  pwlice  cars.  The  spark  that 
ignited  the  protest  on  May  5,  1991,  was  the  shooting 
of  a  Salvadoran  male  by  a  rookie  police  officer  at- 
tempting to  arrest  him  on  charges  of  public  drinking. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  disturbance,  this 
Commission's  Advisory  Committee  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  immediately  convened  a  public  forum 
in  Mount  Pleasant  to  hear  the  concerns  of  commu- 
nity members,  including  the  newly  formed  D.C. 
Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  representing  a 
broad  cross-section  of  Latino  community  and  busi- 
ness leaders.  Speaking  for  the  task  force,  Chairman 
Pedro  Aviles  described  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
disturbance  in  terms  of  serious,  continuing  viola- 
tions of  the  civil  rights  of  Latinos  and  requested  a 
thorough  investigation  of  specific  allegations,  includ- 
ing police  abuse  of  Latino  residents,  discriminatory 
hiring  practices  by  the  DC.  government,  and  a  sys- 


temwide  failure  by  the  District  to  provide  social  ser- 
vices required  by  the  Latino  community. 

This  Commission,  already  engaged  in  a  nation- 
wide examination  of  the  causes  of  increased  racial 
and  ethnic  tensions  in  American  communities,  re- 
sponded by  selecting  the  District  as  the  project's  fu^st 
hearing  site  and  immediately  began  a  6-month  inves- 
tigation of  the  Latino  Task  Force's  allegations.  As  an 
independent,  bipartisan  factfmding  agency,  this 
Commission  was  perhaps  uniquely  qualified  for  this 
role,  having  carried  out  its  statutory  mandate  to  in- 
vestigate allegations  of  civil  rights  violations  and  de- 
nials of  equal  protection  of  the  law  over  a  period  of 
more  than  three  decades.  Moreover,  its  ensuing  ex- 
amination of  the  issues  and  search  for  solutions  par- 
alleled undertakings  by  the  Commission  in  other  cit- 
ies, particularly  in  Miami,  Florida,  where  it 
investigated  the  underlying  causes  of  a  May  1980  riot 
and  brought  to  national  attention  the  civil  rights  con- 
cerns of  that  city's  black  minority. 

One  significant  distinction,  however,  between  the 
context  of  this  situation  and  others  should  be  noted 
at  the  outset  of  this  report,  just  as  it  was  noted  and 
discussed  at  the  outset  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  hear- 
ing. As  Ms.  Kruvant  put  it,  "it  would  be  impossible 
to  look  at  the  issues  of  the  Latino  community  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  addressing  the 
larger  needs,  our  partners  in  Congress,  our  partners 
in  the  Federal  Government."  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt 
Kelly,  also  in  remarks  at  the  outset  of  the  hearing. 


1  Maria  Charito  Kruvant,  Chairperson,  D.C.  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  remarks.  Hearing  Before  the 
U.S.  Commissioa  oa  OvU Rights,  Washington,  D.C,  Jan.  29-3 1, 1992,  vol.  1,  p.  45  (hereafter  Hearing  Transcript). 

2  Pedro  Aviles,  Chairman.  DC.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  I,  p.  77 

3  Pedro  Aviles,  Chairman.  DC.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  remarks.  Special  Briefing  and  Program  Planning  Session  Before  the 
D.C.  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  DC,  May  15.  1991.  pp.  lJ-23. 

4  Kruvant,  remarks.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1,  p.  49. 
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observed  that  as  a  partner  with  the  District,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  not  paying  its  fair  share  of  the 
District's  expenses  and  that  "a  measure  of  civil  rights 
has  been  denied  to  all  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  terms  of  not  having  the  political  pow- 
ers" that  a  State  has.  These  issues  are  discussed  in 
this  report  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  social,  pohtical,  and  economic  fabric  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  controversy  these  is- 
sues generate.  The  Mount  Pleasant  Hearing  did  not 
focus  specifically  on  the  fairness  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ment or  on  voting  representation  under  any  of  the 
proposals  that  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  in 
recent  years.  Therefore,  the  Commission  makes  no 
findings  or  recommendations  regarding  these  issues 
in  this  report.  The  Commission  does  believe,  how- 
ever, that  Federal  attention  to  most  cities,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  must  be  increased  if  local  gov- 
ernments are  to  resolve  the  problems  proliferating 
from  a  national  urban  trend  of  unmet  needs  piling 
on  top  of  unmet  needs. 

Washington,  DC,  is  an  example  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  capitol  dome  of  the  urgent  need  for  an 
urban  policy  that  recognizes  the  existence,  as  well  as 
the  volatility,  of  human  frustrations  borne  of  years 
of  inadequate  attention  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
needs  of  the  predominantly  minority,  urban  poor. 
This  Commission  is  sympathetic,  therefore,  to 
Mayor  Kelly's  observation  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shares  responsibility  for  the  District's  failures 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  new  immigrant  population. 
We  also  agree,  however,  with  the  observation  that 
the  District  government  itself  has  sufficient  political 
and  economic  pwwer  "to  rectify  systemic  imbalan- 
ces" in  its  treatment  of  Latinos.  While  resolution  of 
the  District's  broader  civil  rights  issues  must  be 
forthcoming,  the  District  itself  has  an  urgent  need. 


and  the  ability,  to  address  in  large  measure  many  of 
the  civil  rights  issues  of  the  Latino  community. 

Neither  the  District's  own  limited  political  repre- 
sentation, nor  the  constraints  placed  on  its  ability  to 
collect  revenues  and  pay  for  the  needs  of  its  citizens 
should  in  any  way  hamper  its  ability  to  address  the 
civil  rights  concerns  of  its  Latino  minority.  This 
point  was  made  at  the  hearing  by  the  chairman  of  the 
D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  in  response  to 
Mayor  Kelly's  observation  that  both  the  Federal 
Government  generally,  and  the  Congress  in  particu- 
lar, share  responsibility  for  the  District's  failures  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  new,  immigrant  population:  the 
former  by  failing  to  provide  cities  with  funds  to  meet 
the  needs  of  waves  of  immigrants  swelling  their  pop- 
ulations; and  the  latter  for  the  specific  budget  con- 
straints it  places  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Another  point  the  Commission  wishes  to  empha- 
size with  respect  to  the  broader  implications  of  this 
ref)ort,  is  that  the  problems  described  herein  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  are  manifes- 
tations of  problems  prevalent  in  many  cities  around 
the  country.  Just  as  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
seen  a  large  increase  in  the  size  of  its  Hispanic  popu- 
lation over  the  last  10  years,  communities  across  the 
nation  have  experienced  similar  or  even  more  dra- 
matic demographic  changes  in  recent  years.  The 
United  States  Hispanic  population  grew  by  53  per- 
cent during  the  1980s,  and  Hispanics  are  projected 
to  become  the  nation's  largest  minority  group  by  the 
year  2010.  Cities  across  the  country  have  Hispanic 
majorities  or  sizable  Hispanic  minorities:  El  Paso, 
Texas  is  69  percent  Hispanic;  Santa  Ana,  California, 
65  percent;  Miami,  Florida,  62  percent;  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  56  percent;  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  50  percent; 
Los  Angeles,  California,  40  percent;  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  34  percent;  Newark,  New  Jersey,  26 
percent;  and  New  York,  New  York,  24  percent. 


5  Mayor  Sharon  Pralt  Kelly.  District  of  Columbia,  remarks,  Heuiag  Traoscript,  vol.  I,  p.  18. 

6  Aviles  Testimony,  Hearing  Tnaxripl,  vol.  1.  p. 79. 

7  Sec  David  Yniguez.  Vice  President  for  Technical  Assistance  and  Constituency  Support,  National  Coiucil  of  La  Raza,  testimony.  Hear- 
ing Tnascnpt,  vol.  1.  pp  89-90. 

8  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  News  Release,  June  12,  1991  (Census  Bureau  releases  1990  Census  counts  for 
specific  racial  groups). 

9  Margaret  L.  Usdansky.  "'Diverse'  Fiu  Nation  Better  Than  'Normal,'"  USA  Today,  May  29, 1992,  p.  7A  (hereafter  'Diverse'  FiU  Na- 
tion). 


10   Barbara  Reynolds.  "Hispanics  Feel  Like  Aliens  in  Own  Home,"  USA  Today,  May  9.  1991,  p.  IIA. 
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Moreover,  14  percent  of  the  American  public  lives 
in  households  in  which  a  language  other  than  En- 
glish is  spoken;  three-fourths  of  the  residents  of 
Miami,  Florida,  come  from  such  a  household.  Ap- 
proximately one  in  20  of  America's  elementary  and 
secondary  students  has  limited  English  proficiency, 
with  two-thirds  speaking  Spanish  and  15  percent 
speaking  an  Asian  language.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments across  the  country,  some  more  progres- 
sively and  successfully  than  others,  are  implementing 
initiatives  to  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  lim- 
ited-English-proficient  residents. 

Not  only  does  the  Mount  Pleasant  disturbance 
reflect  the  frustrations  of  a  growing  Hispanic  popu- 
lation whose  needs  are  being  underserved  by  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  also  a  reflection  of  a  more  general 
national  problem  of  mounting  raciaJ  and  ethnic  ten- 
sions. Barely  a  year  after  the  Washington,  D.C.,  dis- 
turbance, rioting  broke  out  in  Los  Angeles  when 
four  white  police  officers  who  had  been  videotaped 
beating  a  black  motorist  were  found  not  guilty  of  a 
number  of  charges,  including  assault,  by  a  jury  that 


included  no  blacks.  In  every  way,  the  Los  Angeles 
conflagration  dwarfed  the  Mount  Pleasant  distur- 
bance— more  than  40  people  were  killed,  thousands 
were  injured,  and  S750  million  in  property  was  dam- 
aged or  destroyed.  Calm  was  restored  in  Los  Ange- 
les only  after  4,000  Army  and  Marine  troops  were 
moved  into  the  area.  The  verdict  had  also  sparked 
disruptions  in  several  other  cities  However,  despite 
the  difference  in  magnitude  between  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Mount  Pleasant  disturbances,  they  will  probably 
reveal  the  same  underlying  causes  of  urban  upheaval. 
For  this  ODmmission,  the  Los  Angeles  riot  was  an 
unfortunate  confirmation  of  the  rightness  of  its  con- 
clusion in  February  of  1991  that  racial  and  ethnic 
tensions  in  communities  across  the  Nation  were 
again  at  a  critical  point  and  that  no  other  problem 
more  urgently  warranted  the  agency's  attention.  TTie 
following  is  the  first  of  several  reports  that  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  the 
Commission  continues  work  on  its  project,  RaaaJ 
and  Ethnic  Tensions  w  Amencan  Conununities:  Pov- 
erty, Inequality,  and  Discrimination. 


11  Usdansky,  "'Diverse'  Fits  Nation. "  p.  lA. 

12  Barbara  Vobejda,  "A  Nation  in  Transition,"  Wasbiagtoo  Posl.  May  29.  1992,  pp.  Al,  A19. 

13  Carol  Inncrst.  "Immigrant  Influx  Gives  U.S  Schools  Bilingual  Headache,'  Washington  Times.  Aug.  6,  1992.  p.  A7. 

U  Todd  Wallack.  "Schools  See  More  Kids  With  Limited  English."  USA  Today.Aug.  11.  1992.  p.  ID. 

15  California  Stale  Assembly.  Assembly  Special  Committee  on  the  Ids  Angeles  Crisis,  To  ReliuildisNot  Enough:  Final  Report  and  Rec- 
ommendations of  ibe  Assembly  Special  Committee  oa  ibe  Los  Aagcles  Crisis.  Sept.  28.  1992.  p.  1. 
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Chapter  1 .  Overview 


Latinos  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Neither  the  size  nor  the  socioeconomic  makeup 
of  the  District's  Latino  population  is  known 
with  precision;  available  information  paints  a 
picture  of  the  District's  Latinos  as  a  small,  but  rap- 
idly increasing,  minority  of  the  District's  population, 
residentially  concentrated  in  the  Mount  Pleasant 
area,  hardworking  or  looking  hard  for  work,  pre- 
dominantly low  skilled,  poor,  and  in  need  of  social 
services. 

According  to  the  1990  census,  the  District  has 
32,710  Hispanics,  5.4  percent  of  its  total  population 
(see  table  1.1),  but  knowledgeable  sources  claim  that 
figure  is  grossly  inaccurate.  The  Mayor's  Office  on 
Latino  Affairs  (OLA)  uses  a  higher  estimate  of  the 
Hispanic  population,  65,000,  or  10  percent  of  the 
District's  population,  a  figure  that  OLA  considers 
very  conservative.  The  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task 
Force  says  it  may  be  as  high  as  85,000,  or  12  per- 
cent.^ The  higher  estimates  are  based  largely  on 
school  enrollment  figures,  which  do  not  provide  suf- 
ficient information  for  determining  accurately  the 
size  of  the  total  Latino  population.  Census  counts, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  have  missed  :nany 
Latinos  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  the  reluc- 
tance of  some  Latinos  to  speak  to  census  takers, 
whom  they  perceive  as  government  officials  (particu- 


larly in  the  case  of  undocumented  immigrants),  lack 
of  English  proficiency,  lengthy  absences  from  home 
due  to  multiple  jobs,  and  shared  or  "doubled  up" 
households.  More  than  one-quarter  of  Hispanic 
households  in  the  District  are  "doubled  up,"  as  com- 
pared to  16  percent  of  black,  and  4  percent  of  white 
households. 

Unlike  many  other  Hispanic  communities  across 
the  Nation,  the  District's  Latinos  are  predominantly 
Central  American.  The  representation  of  Mexican 
Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Cubans,  who  to- 
gether comprise  the  large  majority  of  Hispanics  na- 
tionwide, is  very  low  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
about  20  percent  (see  table  1.2).  A  majority  of  the 
remaining  80  percent  are  Central  Americans,  espe- 
cially Salvadorans. 

Like  other  ethnic  groups.  Latinos  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  clustered,  with  over  40  percent  living  in 
Ward  1  (see  table  1.3),  which  encompasses  the 
Mount  Pleasant- Adams  Morgan  area,  where  the 
May  1991  disturbance  took  place.  An  analysis  of  the 
ethnic  composition  of  census  tracts  further  reveals 
that  the  District's  Latinos  are  even  more  concen- 
trated than  suggested  by  the  statistics  on  wards.  Over 
15  percent  of  the  District's  Hispanics  live  in  three 
census  tracts  bordering  16th  Street  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. One  of  these  tracts  is  almost  50  percent  Hispa- 
nic, and  the  other  two  are  just  under  one-third  Hispa- 
nic (see  table   1.2).   Virtually  all  of  the  District's 


1  Mara  Lopez.  Acting  Director.  OfTice  on  Latino  Affairs,  interview  io  Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  23,  1991. 

2  D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  The  Ulioo  Uuepnat  for  Action:  Fioal  Recommcodatioas  to  the  DistiicI  of  Columbia  Govern- 
meatiPcloticT  1991).  pp  2-3  (hereafter  Utioo  Bluepnal). 

T,  The  following  testimony  by  Pedro  Aviles.  Chairman  of  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  suggests  that  the  task  force  estimate  of  a 
Utino  population  of  65.000  to  85.000  may  also  be  based  on  the  presumption  that  few  undocumented  Latinos  are  counted  by  the  Census, 
"mhe  D.C.  Latino  community  numbers  65.000-85.000  .  .  even  though  the  Census  of  the  United  Suies  claims  that  there  are  32,710  per- 
sons of  Hispanic  descent  It  has  been  estimated  thai  there  arc  between  65.000  and  85.000  Hispanics,  given  that  most  of  the  Latino  popula- 
tion is  undocumented.  Most  of  them  refuse  to  talk  to  Federal  agents,  such  as  members  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau."  Pedro  Avilcs. 
Chairman.  DC.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  testimony.  Hcanag  Before  the  U.S.  Commissioa  on  Ovi/Rtghts.  Washington,  DC.  Jan. 
29-31.  1992.  vol.  1.  p.  77  (hereafler  Hearing  Transcript). 

4  District  of  Columbia.  Office  of  the  Mayor.  Office  of  the  Special  AssisUnl  for  Human  Resource  Development,  Doubled- Up  House- 
holds in  the  District  of  Columbia(¥ti)T\iari  1989).  table  A.  p.  8. 

5  Susan  Bcnda.  attorney.  Arnold  and  Porter,  testunony.  Hearing  Traascnpt,  vol.  1.  p.  96. 

6  Ibid. 
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TABLE  1.1 

Population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Race  and  Ethnicity,  1980  and  1990 


1980  1990 


Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percental 

164,244 

25.7 

166,131 

27.4 

445,154 

69.7 

395,213 

65.1 

17,679 

2.8 

32,710* 

5.4 

11,256 

1.8 

12,846 

2.1 

638,333 

100.0 

606,900 

100.0 

Non-Hispanic  whites 

Non-Hispanic  blacks 

Hispanics 

Other 

Total 


Source:    District  of  Columbia,  Office  of  Policy  and  Program  Evaluation.  Indices:  A  Statistical  Index  to  District  of  Columbia 
Services,  vol.  8  (August  19911,  p.  79. 

•    The  1990  Census  count  of  Hispanics  in  the  District  of  Columbia  does  not  reflect  their  true  numbers  in  the  District  and 
may  be  a  gross  urxiercount. 


TABLE  1 .2 

Hispanics  by  National  Origin:   District  of  Columbia  and  the  Three  Most  Hispanic  Census  Tracts* 


District  of 

Census  Tract 

Census  Tract 

Census  Tract 

Columbia 

28.2 

27.2 

28.1 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

Mexican  American 

2,981 

9.1 

71 

3.1 

99 

5.0 

4 

0.4 

Puerto  Rican 

2,204 

6.7 

13 

0.6 

31 

1.6 

28 

2.7 

Cuban 

1,241 

3.8 

16 

0.7 

32 

1.6 

16 

1.6 

Other  Hispanic 

26,284 

80.4 

2,156 

95.6 

1,809 

91.8 

984 

95.3 

Total  Hispanic 

32,710 

100.0 

2,256 

100.0 

1,971 

100.0 

1,032 

100.0 

Percent  Hispanic 

5.4 

47.3 

31.6 

30.2 

Source;   Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  1990:   Summary  Tape  file  1  on  CD-ROM,  District  of  Columbia,  machine 
readable  data  files,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Washington:    The  Bureau,  1991). 

•  Census  tracts  are  a  small,  relatively  permanent  statistical  subdivision  of  a  county  or  the  District  of  Columbia  which  were 
designed  to  have  between  2,500  and  8,000  persons  ar>d  to  be  relatively  homogeneous  with  respect  to  population 
characteristics,  economic  status,  and  living  conditions. 
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census  tracts  that  are  more  than  10  percent  Hispanic 
are  contiguous. 

The  Socioeconomic  Characteristics  of 
District  Latinos 

Although  1990  census  data  on  the  socioeconomic 
status  of  Hispanics  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
not  yet  been  released,  available  evidence  suggests 
that  Salvadorans  and  other  Hispanics  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  typical  of  a  nationwide  socioeco- 
nomic pattern;  that  is,  most  have  low  average  levels 
of  educational  attainment  that  limit  their  economic 
opportunities,  and  their  labor  market  earnings  are 
below  those  of  both  blacks  and  whites.  The  Hisparij 
poverty  rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been 
estimated  to  be  higher  than  that  for  other  groups. 

Despite  their  low  education  levels,  primarily 
agrarian  backgrounds,  limited  English  proficiency, 
and  in  some  cases,  undocumented  immigration  sta- 
tus, most  Salvadorans  arriving  in  the  Washington 
area  during  the  economic-growth  period  of  the  1980s 
sought — and  were  able  to  find — employment  in  the 
then-booming  construction  industry,  as  well  as  in 
hotel  and  restaurant  work,  and  office  building  main- 
tenance. These  are  typically  low-paying  jobs  that  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  economic  fluctuations. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  economic  re- 
cession that  hit  the  United  States  in  1989  had  a  par- 
ticularly severe  impact  on  the  employment  prospects 
of  Latinos  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Nationwide, 
Hispanics,  like  other  minority  groups,  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  econ- 
omy. Hispanics  consistently  had  an  unemployment 
rate  at  least  50  percent  higher  than  that  of  whites 
over  the  years  1973-84,  and  their  unemployment 
rates  increased  more  in  absolute  terms  than  those  of 
whites  during  the  three  recessions  (1975,  1980,  and 
1982)  that  occurred  over  that  period.    One  expert 


offers  several  explanations  for  why  the  employment 
of  Hispanics  might  be  particularly  sensitive  to  varia- 
tions in  economic  activity,  including: 

•  "[T]he  relatively  high  proportion  of  Hispanics  in  marginal 
firms  and  casual  employment  situations"; 

•  The  recent  immigration  of  many  Hispanics,  which  means 
that  they  have  relatively  low  tenure  on  their  current  job  and 
few  years  of  U.S.  work  experience; 

•  "[T]he  heavy  representation  of  Hispanics  in  seasonal  and 
cyclically  sensitive  occupations  and  industries." 

All  of  these  factors  apply  to  the  Latino  population 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  particular,  the 
District's  Latinos  have  been  disproportionally  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  industry,  which  was  se- 
verely affectal  by  the  recession.  Therefore,  the  re- 
cent economic  recession  is  likely  to  have  considerably 
diminished  the  employment  opportunities  of  the 
District's  Latinos,  aggravated  the  economic  pressures 
on  Hispanic  families,  and  increased  their  needs  for 
publicly  and  privately  provided  social  services. 

In  addition  to  these  problems.  Latinos  have  found 
a  public  education  system  ill-prepared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  influx  of  limited-English-proficient  stu- 
dents and  a  metropolitan  police  department  per- 
ceived by  many  in  the  Hispanic  community  as  insen- 
sitive, and  even  hostile,  to  their  needs  and  culture. 
For  those  immigrants  who  entered  the  United  States 
without  documentation — and  even  for  some  of  those 
later  covered  by  a  "Temporary  Protected  Status" — 
there  have  been  other  problems,  discussed  more  fully 
in  chapter  2  of  this  report. 

District  Government  Response  to  the 
Needs  of  Latino  Residents 

As  a  poor  and  predominantly  immigrant  popula- 
tion. Latinos  in  the  District  of  Columbia  face  lan- 
guage and  cultural  barriers  that  impede  their  access 


7  DistrictofColumbia,  Office  of  the  Mayor.  IVbo'sPoarin  tbcDistrict  ofColimibia,SeplaDbei  \9ii,p.'i. 

8  Sec  for  inslaoce.  Timothy  Ready,  Ph  D  .  "School  and  Ihc  Passage  of  Refugee  Youth  from  Adolescence  to  Adulthood,"  in  Frederick  L. 
Aheara.  Jr  aad  Jean  L  Athey.  Refugee  Cbildrea:  Theory,  Research,  and Seni(Xs(Ba\umon,.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1991). 

9  Gregory  DeFreitas,  Inequality  at  Work:  Hispaaics  m  the  US.  Labor  Force(Scw  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1991).  table  4.1,  p. 
115. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  113. 

11  Ibid 

12  Ibid. 

13  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Mount  Pleasant  StaffReport,  January  1992,  p.  21. 
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to  District  services.  The  District  government's  ef- 
forts to  overcome  these  barriers  have  been  inade- 
quate. Furthermore,  the  District  government  has 
failed  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  combatting  dis- 
crimination against  Latinos  in  the  provision  of  ser- 
vices and  even  failed  to  implement  affirmative  action 

14 

employment  plans  for  its  own  p>ersonnel. 

Latinos  have  virtually  no  voice  in  the  District 
government.  Latinos  are  almost  nonexistent  among 
the  District's  elected  and  appointed  officials.  There 
are  no  Hispanic  representatives  on  the  District 
Council  or  on  the  School  Board.  In  1991  there  were 
only  2  Hispanic  members  of  the  Advisory  Neighbor- 
hood Commissions,  out  of  a  total  of  323  members. 
A  third  Hispanic  was  appointed  in  June  1992. 
Slightly  more  than  100  Latinos  serve  as  mayor-ap- 
pointed members  on  the  District's  49  boards  and 
commissions,  out  of  a  total  membership  of  1,800. 

Latinos'  lack  of  political  representation  in  the 
District  stems  in  part  from  the  ineligibility  of  many 
District  Latinos  to  vote  because  they  lack  U.S.  citi- 
zenship, with  the  result  that  only  1  percent  (3,000)  of 
all  registered  voters  in  the  District  are  Latinos,  even 
though  Latinos  make  up  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
population.  Although  at  least  one  Washington 
area  jurisdiction  has  taken  steps  to  allow  noncitizen 
residents  to  vote  in  city  elections.  Mayor  Kelly  has 
not  supported  such  a  measure  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

With  this  lack  of  political  representation.  Latinos' 
voices  are  likely  to  go  unheard  in  the  District  gov- 
ernment. It  was  in  part  to  provide  Latinos  with  such 


a  voice  that  in  1976  the  D.C.  Council  established  an 
Office  on  Latino  Affairs  (OLA)  and  a  Commission 
on  Latino  Community  Development  and  required 
District  agencies  to  hire  Spanish  program  coordina- 
tors. The  purpose  of  these  entities  is  to  "ensure  that  a 
full  range  of  health,  education,  employment,  and  so- 
cial services  shall  be  available  to  the  Latino  commu- 
nity in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Despite  this  legislation,  the  District  government 
has  largely  failed  in  this  endeavor.  Almost  10  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  District  Lati- 
nos maintained  in  their  1985  Latino  Community 
Agenda  that  there  were  "long-standing  systemic  im- 
balances" in  the  District's  provision  of  services  to  its 
Latino  community  and  that  District  government  was 
guilty  of  "unheeded  recommendations,  ignored  is- 
sues, and  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  .  .  .re- 
sponse" that  "allowed  problems  to  reach  critical  di- 
mensions." Six  years  later,  after  the  Mount 
Pleasant  disturbance,  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task 
Force  stated  that  "[a]lthough  some  short  term,  high- 
visibility  programs  were  implemented,  the  DC.  gov- 
ernment failed  to  adopt  the  principal  policy  recom- 
mendations cited  by  Latino  community  leaders  as 
necessary  to  correct  the  issues  of  inequity,  abuse,  and 
isolation." 

Despite  their  noble  purpose,  the  Office  on  Latino 
Affairs  and  the  Commission  on  Latino  Community 
Development  have  had  limited  effectiveness  in  recent 
years,  and  the  Spanish  program  coordinators  have 
never  lived  up  to  their  promise. 


14  5eechap.  6  for  a  discussion  of  Latinos'  employment  in  District  govennncnt. 

1 5  District  of  Columbia,  Office  of  Policy  and  Program  Evaluation,  Indices:  A  SlaUslicMl  loda  to  IXstrict  of  Columbia  Services,  vol.  VIII 
(Washington,  D.C,  August  1991)  p.  IM  (hereafter  lodioes  1991). 

16  The  number  of  Latinos  on  the  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissions  is  opected  to  increase  in  1993  following  redistricting  that  has  cre- 
ated a  Latino  majority  in  one  district  and  several  districts  with  a  plurality  of  Latino  residents.  Shaun  Sutner,  "ANC  Contests  Have  a  New 
Look:  Elections  Feature  More  Latino  Candidates,  Realigned  Districts,"  Wasbingtoa  Post.  Oct.  15,  1992. 

17  Russell  Carpenter,  DC.  Office  of  Boards  and  Commissions,  telephone  interview,  July  24,  1992. 

18  Nell  Henderson.  "Power  at  Ballot  Box  Eludes  DC.  Hispanics:  Task  Force  Attempts  to  Bridge  the  Gap,"  Wasbiagtoa  Post,  May  5, 
1992. 

19  Ibid. 

20  D.C.  Code  Ann;  §  1-2.101  (1981) 

21  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  a  Latino  Community  Agenda,  Latino  Community  Agenda,  June  7.  1985.  p.  iii. 

22  Latino  Blueprint,  p.  i. 

H  jbechap.  6  for  a  discussion  of  the  Spanish  program  coordinators. 
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OLA  and  the  Commission  on  Latino 
Community  Development 

OLA  is  located  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Mayor  and  is  headed  by  an  Executive  Director.  Al- 
though OLA's  Executive  Director  once  reported  di- 
rectly to  the  Mayor,  she  now  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  District  of  Columbia.  OLA's  primary 
mission  is  to  "promote  the  welfare  of  the  Latino 
community."  It  serves  as  an  advocate  for  the 
Latino  community  within  the  District  government, 
advises  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  on  ways  to  im- 
prove services  to  the  Latino  community,  provides 
technical  assistance  to  community  organizations, 
translates  District  forms  and  brochures  into  Spanish, 
and  until  recently  has  cosponsored  the  annual  Back- 
to-School  Health  Fair  to  promote  health  awareness 
and  hygiene  in  the  Latino  community.  As  part  of 
its  efforts  to  inform  the  Latino  community  about  the 
services  available  to  it,  OLA  develof)ed  a  public  af- 
fairs program  that  is  aired  on  Channel  48,  a  local 
Spanish-language  channel.  Although  OLA  is  not  a 
direct  service  agency,  it  does  try  to  help  persons  in 
need  of  services  to  find  their  way  through  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  Commission  on  Latino  Community  Develop- 
ment was  designed  as  a  body  of  citizens  who  "advise 
the  Mayor,  the  Director  of  the  Office  on  Latino  Af- 
fairs, the  Council,  and  the  public  concerning  the 
views  and  needs  of  the  Latino  Community  in  the 


District  of  Columbia. "  The  Commission  consists  of 
15  voting  members,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and 
subject  to  Council  approval,  and  8  ex-ofTicio  nonvot- 
ing members.  The  voting  members  serve  3-year 
terms  and  are  chosen  to  be  representative  of  "estab- 
lished public,  nonprofit  and  community  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  concerned  with  the  Latino  com- 
munity and  members  of  the  general  public  who  have 
given  evidence  of  particular  dedication  to,  and 
knowledge  of,  the  needs  of  the  Latino  community."'^ 
The  Commission  serves  as  an  advocate  for  the 
District's  Latino  community,  conducts  public  hear- 
ings and  other  forums  to  determine  the  views  of  the 
community,  submits  to  the  Mayor  an  annual  report 
on  the  needs  of  the  Latino  community,  and  develops 
policy  for  and  reviews  the  activities  of  OLA.'' 

The  Commission  has  the  statutory  responsibility 
of  developing  a  list  of  three  names  from  which  the 
Mayor  must  choose  the  Director  of  OLA.  The  Di- 
rector of  OLA  is  the  only  cabinet-level  position  for 
which  the  Mayor  must  choose  from  nominations 

35 

submitted  by  an  advisory  commission. 

When  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Dixon  (now  Kelly) 
took  ofTice  in  January  1991,  OLA  had  not  had  a 
permanent  director  since  the  previous  April,  and 
OLA  was  under  the  direction  of  Interim  Director 
Rita  Soler  Ossolinski.  The  appointment  of  a  perma- 
nent director  continued  to  be  stalled  because  of  an 
impasse  between  Mayor  Dixon  and  the  Commission 
on  Latino  Community  Development,  which  had  been 


24  Debra  Delgado,  Cbairpersoo,  Commission  on  Latino  Community  Devdopment,  testimony,  Hearing  Tnascript,  vol.  3,  p.  247. 

25  Mara  Lopez,  Acting  Director,  OfTice  on  Latino  Aflairs,  testimony,  Heariag  Transcript,  vol.  3,  p.  246. 

26  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  1-2302  (1981). 

27  District  of  Columbia,  "The  Mayor's  OfTice  on  Latino  Afrairs"  (brochure  describing  OLA's  mission  and  functions.)  According  to  then 
Acting  Director  of  OLA.  the  health  fair  has  recently  been  discontinued.  Mara  Lopez,  interview,  Washington,  D.C,  Oct.  23, 1991. 

28  Ii>pez  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  3,  p.  237. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  238. 

30  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §1-2321  (1981). 

31  Id.  §  1-2322.  The  ex-ofTicio  nonvoting  members  are  the  heads  of  the  following  city  agencies:  the  Departments  of  Human  Services, 
Housing  and  Community  Development,  Recreation,  Transportation,  Manpower,  and  Licenses,  Investigation  and  Inspections;  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Library;  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

32  A/.  §1-2.323. 

33  /</.§  1-23.30. 

34  A/.  §1-23.30. 

35  Carlos  Sanchez,  "Dixon  Picks  Acting  Latino  Affairs  Chief  DC.  Housing  Aide  to  Serve  a  Month,"  Washington  Post,  May  25,  1991 
(hereafter  "Dixon  Picks  Acting  Chief). 
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appointed  by  former  Mayor  Marion  Barry  and  also 
had  several  vacancies.  TTie  Commission  made  three 
nominations  for  OLA  director,  but  the  Mayor  re- 
fused to  appoint  any  of  them.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant  disturbance,  Mayor  Dixon  ap- 
pointed Mara  Lopez  as  acting  director  to  replace 
Ossolinski,  who  had  resigned  effective  May  17,  1991. 
At  the  time  of  the  Lopez  appointment,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Mayor  reportedly  predicted  that  a  permanent 
director  would  be  named  within  a  month. 

It  was  not  until  a  year  after  the  disturbance,  how- 
ever, on  April  30,  1992,  that  a  permanent  OLA  di- 
rector. Carmen  Ramirez,  was  named.  The  impasse 
between  the  Mayor  and  the  Commission  was  finally 
resolved  through  the  appointment  of  new  Commis- 
sion members  by  the  Mayor  and  their  nomination  of 
a  candidate  acceptable  to  the  Mayor. 

Therefore,  OLA,  which  might  have  played  a  vital 
role  in  helping  the  District  to  prevent  and  to  respond 
to  the  Mount  Pleasant  disturbance,  was  without  per- 
manent leadership  and  the  Commission  was  not  at 
full  strength  during  a  crucial  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  District's  relationship  with  its  Hispanic  com- 
munity. Moreover,  OLA's  efrecliveness  as  a  District 
agency  charged  with  promoting  Latino  interests 
within  the  District  government  may  have  been  fur- 
ther impaired  by  budget  cuts  the  Mayor  imposed  as 
part  of  a  Dislnct-wide  cost-cutting  initiative. 

Testimony  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  hearing 
brought  out  several  areas  in  which  the  effectiveness 
of  OLA  and  the  Commission  on  Latino  Affairs 
could  be  improved,  some  with  little  expenditure  of 
resources.  First,  until  recently,  the  Director  of  OLA 
did  not  meet  regularly  with  the  Spanish  Program 
Coordinators  of  other  District  agencies,  as  required 
by  law.     Without  regular  meetings  with  other  Dis- 


trict agencies,  OLA  officials  had  no  institutional  way 
of  addressing  issues  of  concern  to  the  District's 
Latino  community. 

Second,  although  OLA  is  charged  with  translating 
District  government  forms  and  documents  into  Span- 
ish, it  generally  does  not  do  so  upon  its  own  initia- 
tive. Instead  it  waits  for  requests  from  other  District 
agencies.  OLA  gets  many  such  requests,  and  it  cur- 
rently has  a  6-week  backlog.  OLA  has  not  made  an 
effort  to  audit  all  District  forms  and  determine  for 
itself  which  forms  should  be  translated  into  Span- 
ish. Therefore,  if  other  District  agencies  fail  to  re- 
quest OLA's  translation  services,  OLA  does  not  take 
steps,  on  its  own,  to  ensure  that  District  forms  are 
translated. 

Third,  the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission  on 
Latino  Community  Development  testified  that  there 
had  been  a  lack  of  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween OLA  and  that  Commission  which  had  pre- 
vented the  two  groups  from  working  together  effec- 
tively to  promote  the  interests  of  the  District's  Latino 
community. 

Mayor  Kelly's  Response  to  the  Latino 
Blueprint 

In  October  1991,  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task 
Force  presented  to  the  Mayor  its  agenda  for  action, 
the  Latino  Blueprint,  which  contained  detailed  rec- 
ommendations for  change.  Six  months  later,  after 
the  Commission's  Mount  Pleasant  hearing  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  in- 
cident, Mayor  Kelly  met  with  Latino  community 
leaders  to  "present  certain  specific  initiatives  and  dis- 
cuss the  District  government's  response  to  the 
[LaUno] Blueprint."  TTie  Mayor's  response  included 
a  list  of  specific  actions  or  plans  by  District  agencies 


36  Carlos  Sanchez.  "Rifl  Stalls  Search  for  Hispanic  Liaison:  Advisory  Board  Says  Dixon  Snubt>ed  Its  3  Nominees  for  D.C.  Post,"  Wasb- 
iagloaPosl.  Apr   12,  1991. 

37  "Dixon  Picks  Acting  Chief." 

38  Saundra  Torry,  "Hispanics  Get  Pledge  of  Action:  Kelly  Program  Marks  Anniversary  of  Unrest,"  Wasbmgloa  Post,  Apr.  30, 1 992. 

39  Carlos  Sanchez,  "Council  Seen  Confirming  Kelly's  Hispanics  Panel,"  Wasbiogloa  Post,  Jan.  30, 1992. 

40  Vincent  McCraw  and  Pamela  McClintock,  "A  Cautious  Dixon  Responds  to  Crisis."  Wasbmgloa  Times,  May  7. 1991 . 

41  This  issue  is  more  fully  developed  in  chap,  6  below. 

42  Lopez  Testimony.  Hearing  Traascnpl,  vol.  3,  p.  233-36. 

43  I^lgado  Testimony,  Hcariag  Transcript,  vol.  3,  p.  243-44. 

44  Latino  Blueprint 
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to  address  concerns  raised  in  the  Latino  Blueprint. 
She  also  noted  that  she  had  written  to  Attorney 
Genera]  William  P.  Barr  expressing  her  support  for 
the  extension  of  Temporciry  Protected  Status  for 
Salvadoran  immigrants  and  issued  a  Mayor's  order 
clarifying  which  District  services  were  available  to 
noncitizens. 

Finally,  the  Mayor  issued  another  Mayor's  order 
establishing  a  Mayor's  Multicultural  Services  Deliv- 
ery Initiative  "to  address  linguistic  and  multicultu- 
ral issues  in  program  development,  hiring,  training, 
public  information,  needs  assessments  and  evalua- 
tions of  programs  and  personnel."  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  Multicultural  Initiative  is  to  guide  Dis- 
trict government  agencies  in  their  formulation, 
planning,  and  implementation  of  policies  and  their 
allocation  of  resources;  to  "ensure  that  District  gov- 
ernment agencies  .  .  .  become  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  District's  increasingly  culturally  diverse 
population  .  .  .  [and]  that  government  services  and 
benefits  are  delivered  in  a  manner  that  eliminates 

49 

barriers"  confronting  limited-English-proficient 
residents;  and  to  ensure  that  representatives  of  cul- 
tural minority  groups  are  included  in  efforts  to  ob- 
tain community  input  into  the  District's  policy  and 
program  development.  The  Multicultural  Initiative 
promises  enhanced  data  collection  to  help  in  evaluat- 
ing the  needs  of  all  District  population  groups,  the 
inclusion  of  bilingual  language  sidlls  as  a  ranking 
factor  or  a  selective  placement  factor  in  appropriate 
positions,  posting  bilingual  signage  in  service  deliv- 
ery centers,  providing  cultural  sensitivity  training  to 
District  managers  and  service  delivery  pwrsonnel, 
and  conducting  improved  community  outreach  pro- 
grams. 


The  Mayor's  response  to  the  Latino  community's 
concerns  did  not  come  until  a  full  year  after  the 
Mount  Pleasant  disturbance;  and  when  it  came,  it 
was  largely  a  compilation  of  individual  initiatives  un- 
dertaken or  planned  by  District  agencies  rather  than 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  addressing  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  the  District's  Latino  community. 
District  Latino  leaders  characterized  it  as  a  "good 
faith  attempt  to  deal  with  the  concerns  of  the  Latino 
community,"  but  one  that  seemed  "hastily  prepared" 
and  that  could  have  been  implemented  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  Mount  Pleasant  disturbance 
rather  than  being  delayed  by  a  year.  Although  the 
Mayor's  response  included  a  Multicultural  Services 
Delivery  Initiative  that  attempts  to  address  Latinos' 
problems  broadly  and  contains  laudable  policy  goals, 
the  Mayor  gave  little  indication  as  to  how  or  when 
the  initiative  would  be  implemented  and  how  agen- 
cies would  be  held  accountable  for  its  implementa- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  initiative  did  not  have  accom- 
panying funds. 

Demographic  and 
Socioeconomic  Characteristics 
of  the  District 

Although  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  unique  po- 
litical entity,  it  was  noted  at  the  outset  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Hearing  that  "it  is  not  so  unique"  that  the 
kind  of  protest  that  erupted  on  its  streets  in  May  of 
1991  could  not  also  occur  in  any  of  some  eight  or 
nine  other  localities  with  similar  statistical  profiles. 
Although  neither  a  city  (in  a  strictly  technical  sense) 
nor  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia  bears  many  of 
the  responsibilities  of  both,  while  enjoying  the  fuU 


52 


45  Vanessa  Ruiz.  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel,  Oflice  of  ttie  Corporation  Counsel,  Government  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  letter  to 
Carol  McCabe  Booker,  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  re  The  District  of  Columbia  Government's  Response  to  the 
Blueprint  for  Action.  May  I.  1992  (hereafter  Ruiz  letter). 

46  District  of  Columbia  Mayor's  Order  92-49.  This  order  is  discussed  more  fully  in  chap.  9. 

47  District  of  Columbia  Mayor's  Order  92-50. 
4S   Ruiz  Letter. 

49  District  of  Columbia  Mayor's  Order  92-50. 

50  Id. 

51  Nell  Henderson.  "Kelly's  Hispanic  Plans  Faulted  as  Not  Enough,"  Wasbiogtoa  Post,  May  1,  1992,  quoting  Pedro  Aviles,  Cbainnan, 
D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force." 

52  Arthur  A.  Fletcher.  Chairman,  U.S.  Commission  on  Ovil  Rights,  remarks,  Heariag  Before  tie  U.S.  Comaussioa  oa  Gvi/  Rigbts, 
Washington.  DC.  Jan.  29-31.  vol.  1,  p.  25. 
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benefits  of  neither  status.  In  social  and  economic 
terms,  however,  the  District,  like  many  of  its  urban 
counterparts,  is  experiencing  painful  and  divisive 
stress  in  an  era  of  rapidly  changing  demographics 
and  lingering  economic  recession. 

Although  the  District  of  Columbia's  population 
has  long  been  predominantly  minority,  it  has  been 
transformed  in  recent  years  by  a  rapid  influx  of  im- 
migrants, particularly  from  El  Salvador.  The 
District's  Latino  population,  historically  small  and 
not  very  visible,  grew  considerably  during  the  1980s, 
by  official  census  statistics,  almost  doubling  from 
17,679  to  32,710.  According  to  the  1990  census,  the 
Distnct's  population  is  about  65  percent  black,  27 
percent  white,  5  percent  Hispanic  (a  figure  vehe- 
mently disputed  by  Latinos  as  representing  perhaps 
a  third  of  their  actual  presence),  and  2  p>ercent  Asian 
and  others. 

Surrounded  by  one  of  the  richest  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  country,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  many 
residents  sufTering  from  economic  deprivation.  In 
the  mid-1980s,  roughly  one-half  of  the  households  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  annual  earnings  below 
$20,000  and  one-fifth  below  510,000.^  In  1990,  30 
percent  of  Distnct  residents  received  financial  assis- 
tance from  supplemental  assistance  programs,  such 
as  medicaid,  food  stamps,  or  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  through  the  District's  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services.  Ninety-two  fxjrcent  of 
those  enrolled  received  assistance  from  more  than 
one  program. 

Economic  well-being  in  the  District  is  generally 
reflective  of  race,  national  origin,  and  residence. 
Some  areas  of  the  District  are  very  well  off,  while 
others  have  extremely  high  rates  of  poverty.  For  in- 
stance. Ward  3,  a  largely  white  ward,  had  a  median 
household  income  as  high  as  537,000,  almost  twice 
the  median  incomes  (518,200  and  517,000,  respec- 
tively) of  Wards  7  and  8,  which  are  over  90  percent 


black.  Ward  1,  which  has  the  highest  concentration 
of  Hispanics,  had  a  median  household  income  of 
$18,900.* 

Similarly,  Ward  3  had  the  lowest  unemployment 
rate  of  the  eight  wards,  and  its  household  poverty 
rate  was  3  percent,  well  below  the  District  average  of 
14  percent.  Even  though  1986  was  by  no  means  a 
recessionary  year,  the  overwhelmingly  black  Wards  7 
and  8  had  unemployment  rates  of  8.8  percent  and 
10.8  percent,  respectively;  and  over  20  percent  of 
households  in  these  wards  lived  below  the  poverty 
level.  Ward  1  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  7.3  per- 
cent and  a  household  poverty  rate  of  18  percent. 

A  recent  study  of  the  District  of  Columbia  found 
that  the  poor  became  a  larger  percentage  of  District 
residents  during  the  1980s,  with  the  number  of  low- 
income  District  residents  increasing  and  the  number 
of  high-income  residents  remaining  roughly  constant. 
As  a  result,  the  population  needing  services  has  been 
growing  over  recent  years,  while  the  income  of  Dis- 
trict residents  has  been  falling  in  real  terms. 

The  Fiscal  Dilemma 

District  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  told  the  Com- 
mission that  the  District's  ability  to  provide  for  the 
basic  needs  of  its  residents  has  been  hampered  by  a 
financial  crisis  brought  on  by  both  the  recession  and 
Federal  cutbacks  in  funding  to  the  District,  problems 
afTecting  cities  across  the  Nation.  Compounding  this 
challenge,  she  added,  has  been  a  recent  influx  of  im- 
migrants in  need  of  social  services,  and  the  absence  of 
any  new  Federal  funds  or  programs  to  provide  ser- 
vices— in  education,  job  opportunities,  or  social  ser- 
vices. 

TTie  fmancia]  crisis  facing  the  District  was  the  im- 
petus in  1989  for  the  appointment  of  an  independent 
Commission  on  Budget  and  Financial  Priorities 
(Rivlin  Commission,  popularly  named  after  its  chair- 
person, Alice  M.  Rivlin)  to  develop  a  fiscal  strategy 


.M  Actable  11 

54  Eunice  S.  Grier.  The  Cbaoging  Populaiioa  of  Ibe  Distikt  of  Columbia  (Wasbiogtou,  D.C.:  Greater  Washington  Research  Center, 
1990).  pp  29- .TO  (hereafter  Cbangiag  Population). 

55  Indices /99J.  pp.  22i-24. 
.56  See  table  12. 

57  Ibid. 

58  Cbaoging  Populaiioa,  pp.  ^4-35. 

59  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly.  Mayor,  District  of  Columbia,  remarks.  Hearing  Transcripl,  vol.  1,  pp.  18-46. 
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for  1992  through  1996.  The  Rivlin  Commission's 
report  called  upon  both  the  District  and  Federal 
Governments  to  take  necessary  steps  to  meet  the  cri- 
sis. 

TTie  Rivlin  Commission  concluded  that  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  size  of  the  District  government  work 
force,  particularly  in  public  safety  and  human  ser- 
vices, during  the  1980s  contributed  tc^  the  current 
mismatch  of  spending  and  revenues.  To  overcome 
the  financial  crisis,  the  Rivlin  Commission  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  that  the  District  ac- 
complish budgetary  savings  by  managing  spending 
more  efTicienily.  eliminating  unnecessary  staff,  deliv- 
ering services  at  Kiwcr  cost,  and  redirecting  resources 
to  the  highest  priorities 

Although  the  Rivlin  (  ommission  found  that  Dis- 
trict government  could  accomplish  significant  sav- 
ings on  its  own,  it  also  concluded  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  failed  to  contribute  its  fair  share  to 
the  District's  budget  and  recomAcnded  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contribute  more  towar3  District 
expenses,  either  by  eliminating  certain  restrictions  on 
the  District's  taxing  power  or  by  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral payment — the  amount  awarded  to  the  District 
annually  to  compensate  for  the  Federal  presence  in 
the  District.  It  recommended  a  payment  level  equiv- 
alent to  30  percent  of  the  District's  own  source  reve- 
nues, the  percentage  when  Home  Rule  began  in 
1973.  (The  Federal  payment  was  increased  dramati- 
cally in  1992,  from  $430.5  million  to  $630.5  million, 
or  24  percent  of  the  District's  own  source  revenues.) 


The  Rivlin  Commission  recommended  further  that 
the  District  should  raise  additional  revenues  from  in- 
creased fees  and  should  broaden  its  tax  base  only  as  a 
last  resort. 

The  District's  ability  to  raise  more  revenue  from 
its  residents  is  impeded  by  one  of  the  highest  tax  bur- 
dens in  the  country.  Its  tax  burden  per  $1 ,000  of  per- 
sonal income  ranks  second  among  States  (after 
Alaska).  The  District  imposes  the  highest  tax  burden 
on  families  with  an  income  of  $100,000  and  the  third 
highest  on  families  widi  an  income  of  $25,000,  in 
comparison  to  six  Washington-area  jurisdictions. 
Another  potential  source  of  revenue,  a  commuter  tax 
on  the  thousands  of  suburbanites  who  work  in  the 
District  and  utilize  many  of  its  services  and  facilities, 
is  prohibited  by  the  District's  charter  and  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  congressional  representatives  of  those 
suburban  communities.  The  District  itself,  with 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  residents,  most  of 
them  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  has  no  voting  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress. 

In  testunony  before  the  Congress,  Mayor  Kelly 
observed: 


[The  District's]  citizens  have  Uved  too  long  without  the 
same  rights  that  each  and  every  other  citizen  in  America 
enjoys.  Our  anomalous  status  as  the  capital  of  this  demo- 
cratic nation  has  denied  our  citizens  their  full  rights.  This 
denial  comes  in  many  fonns:  taxation  without  representa- 
tion: the  imposition  of  fiscal  constraints  unique  to  the  Dis- 
trict that  delimit  our  ability  to  prosper;  and  a  constant  need 


60  The  44  members  oflbe  ConunissioD  on  Budget  and  Financial  Priorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  included  educaton,  labor  represen- 
tatives, commuoity  and  religious  leaders,  and  members  of  the  busioest  and  professional  community  who  donated  their  time,  energy,  and 
talents  to  the  task. 

61  Commission  on  Budget  and  Financial  Priorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Fiauxiag  the  Satioa  's  Cv>/ila/ (Washington,  D.C.:  No- 
vember 1990),  pp.  iii-xv. 

62  Ibid,  p.  iv. 

6.^    Ibid,  pp.  x-xii. 

64  KPMG  Peat  Marwick.  "The  District  of  Columbia's  Tax  System:  A  Background  Paper  on  Selected  Issues,"  submitted  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  Commission  on  Budget  and  Financial  Priorities,  June  7,  1990,  pp.  2S-29. 

65  Sixty  percent  of  all  income  earned  in  the  District  is  earned  by  workers  who  live  outside  the  city.  These  suburban  commuters  benefit 
from  the  office  space  and  jobs  in  the  District  and  from  construction  on  major  city  streets,  but  pay  nothing  for  tbem.  Although  more  than 
SO  cities  with  populations  of  over  50.000  impose  some  tax  on  the  income  of  nonresidents.  Federal  law  prohibits  the  District  from  doing  so. 
In  1991  the  tax  revenue  lost  because  of  this  Federal  restriction  was  estimated  by  the  District  at  $1,347. 1  million.  lodkes  I99l,p.  170. 

66  Residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  limited  representation  in  the  Federal  Government.  Although  eUgible  to  participate  in  Presi- 
dential elections,  they  have  little  representation  in  Congress.  Like  U.S.  territories,  the  District  is  represented  by  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — who  under  existing  House  rules  has  the  right  to  hold  committee  office  and  vole  in  committee,  but  not  on  the 
House  floor — and  has  no  representation  in  the  Senate.  &eU.S.  Library  of  Congress,  Congressional  Research  Service,  **Shadow  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress:  History  and  Current  Devdoproents,"  1991,  pp.  3-4. 
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to  seek  Congressional  approval  for  even  the  most  mun-       Two  bills  were  introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  each 
dane  city  business.  of  which  would  dramatically  alter  the  status  of  the 

District — one  by  making  it  a  State,  the  other  by  re- 
turning most  of  it  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 


i 


61   Sharon  Pratl  Kelly,  Mayor,  District  of  Columbia,  testimooy  before  the  U.S.  House  of  RcprcsenUtives,  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  November  1991. 
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Chapter  2.  Immigration  From  El  Salvador 


The  majority  of  Latinos  in  the  District  are  either 
undocumented  immigrants,  prohibited  by  law 
from  working  and  residing  in  the  United  States, 
or  Salvadorans  who  were  granted  "Temporary  Pro- 
tected Status"  and  are  now  in  a  state  of  political 
limbo  under  a  Federal  government  policy  known  as 
"Deferred  Enforced  Deportation."  Uncertain  or  un- 
documented immigration  status  presents  numerous 
problems  for  Latinos  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  makes  them  particularly  vulnerable  to  discrimi- 
nation and  other  forms  of  abuse  in  most  areas  of 
their  lives. 

Immigration  to  the  United  States  from  El  Salva- 
dor began  in  large  numbers  in  1980.  Most  experts 
agree  that  civil  strife  in  El  Salvador  was  a  major 
reason  for  the  upsurge  in  Salvadoran  emigration 
throughout  the  1980s.  A  1988  study  from  the  Center 
of  Immigration  Policy  and  Refugee  Assistance  of 
Georgetown  University  concluded  that  the  fear  of 
political  violence  was  a  major  factor  motivating  their 
departure  from  their  home  country.   This  study  con- 


[were]  over- 

4 


eluded  that  "over  three-fourths  of  the  [Salvadoran] 
emigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States  after  1979, 
once  the  political  crisis  and  repression  [in  El  Salva- 
dor] had  become  most  intense."  Moreover,  this 
study  determined  that  locales  in  El  Salvador  that 
"were  affected  by  political  crisis  .  .  . 
represented  in  the  total  emigrant  stream. 

If  an  individual  entered  the  United  States  during 
the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador,  this  is  not  sufficient,  in 
itself,  to  protect  the  person  from  deportation.  The 
United  States  immigration  laws  safeguard  an  individ- 
ual whose  life  or  freedom  would  be  threatened  upon 
deportation  or  who  can  prove  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution,  based  on  one  of  five  factors:  political 
opinion,  membership  in  a  particular  social  group, 
race,  religion,  or  nationality.  Protection  under  these 
laws  has  generally  required  an  individualized  threat 
or  well-founded  fear  of  persecution  to  the  person,  as 
opposed  to  a  general  threat  to  citizens  or  broad  class 
of  persons. 


1  5ecD.C  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force.  Immigration  law:  A  Gvil  Rights  Issue:  TTk  Human  Impact  of  Immigration  and  Refugee  law 
on  the  District  of  Columbia's  Latino  Population,  a  report  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  pp.  58-59 
(hereafter  Latino  Task  Force  Immigration  Report). 

2  Segundo  Monies  Mozo  and  Juan  Jose  Garcia  Vasquez,  "Salvadoran  Migration  to  the  United  Slates:  An  Exploratory  Study"  (Hemi- 
spheric Migration  Project.  Center  for  Immigration  Policy  and  Refugee  Assistance,  Georgetown  University,  1988)  (hcrcaHcr  "Salvadoran 
Migration"). 

3  "Salvadoran  Migration,"  p.  9. 

4  Ibid.  p.  11. 

5  f.^ .  Zepeda-Melendez  V.  INS,  741  F.2d  285,  289-90  (9th  Cir.  1984)  ("generalized  allegations  of  persecution  resulting  from  the  poUtical 
climate  of  a  nation"  xc  insufficient  for  refugee  status). 

6  An  individual  has  two  statutory  ways  to  seek  relief  from  possible  deportation.  The  first  is  the  withholding  of  deportation,  which  re- 
quires that  one  demonstrate  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  bis  or  her  life  or  freedom  would  be  threatened  on  account  of  member- 
ship in  a  particular  social  group,  political  opinion,  race,  religion,  or  nationality.  The  second  avenue  of  relief  is  the  granting  of  asylum  based 
on  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution  based  on  one  of  the  five  types  of  discrimination  listed  previously.  By  comparison,  granting  of  asylum 
is  discretionary. 

Upon  a  finding  of  a  threat  to  life  or  freedom,  withholding  of  deportation  must  be  granted.  A  "weli-fouoded  fear"  has  both  subjective  and 
objective  components.  Under  the  subjective  component,  a  court  determines  whether  the  fear  is  genuine.  IIk  objective  component  is  satis- 
fied if  there  is  credible,  direct,  and  specific  evidence  that  would  support  a  reasonable  fear  of  persecution.  5erAbudu  v.  INS,  802  F.2d  1096 
(1986),  SanchezTrujillov.  INS.  801  F.2d  1571  (9th  Cir.  1986). 

In  addition  to  the  relief  granted  to  a  potential  deportee,  several  statutory  and  nonstatutory  bases  for  protection  under  the  immigration 
laws  exist  One  statutory  grant,  temporary  protected  status,  and  one  administrative  reUef,  deferred  enforced  departure,  are  discussed  later. 
Other  methods,  mcludtng  extended  voluntary  departure  and  parole  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  discussion.  For  a  detailed  discussion  on 
immigration.  5a?Gordon  &  Mailman.  Immigration  Law  and  Procedure  (1991  rev.  ed.)  (hereaAer  Gordon  &  Mailman). 
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Discriminatory  Application  of  Refugee 
Law 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1980  (Refugee  Act)  was  a 
watershed  for  refugee  law.  Among  the  Refugee 
Act's  purposes  was  to  establish  a  comprehensive  law 
on  refugees  and  to  create  a  nonideological  process 
for  resolving  the  eligibility  of  asylum  applicants.  The 
nonideological  resolution  process  was  confirmed  in  a 
consent  decree  in  American  Baptist  Churches  v. 
Thomburgh  (ABC),  which  was  accepted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  consent  decree  provides 
that  the  application  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  asylum 
application  is  made  without  reference  to  the  political 
relationship  between  the  foreign  country  and  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  applicant's  views: 

[nhe  fact  that  an  individual  is  from  a  country  whose  gov- 
ernment the  United  States  supports  or  with  which  it  has 
favorable  relations  is  not  relevant  to  the  determination  of 
whether  an  applicant  for  asylum  has  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution; 

[W]hether  or  not  the  United  States  Government  agrees 
with  the  poUtical  or  ideological  beliefs  of  the  individual  is 
not  relevant  to  the  determination  of  whether  an  applicant 
has  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution  .... 

Many,  however,  have  argued  that  Salvadorans 
have  been  discriminated  against  in  the  application  of 
the  law,  even  when  there  has  been  either  a  well- 


founded  fear  of  persecution  or  a  threat  to  life  or  free- 
dom. The  Latino  Task  Force  Immigration  Report 
concluded  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  was  a  determinant 
in  the  decisions  involving  refugees.  According  to 
Susan  Benda,  an  attorney  with  the  law  firm  of  Ar- 
nold and  Porter  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Latino 
Task  Force  Immigration  Report,  Salvadorans  are 
"discriminatorily  denied  asylum  and  refugee  status 
under  the  Refugee  Act."  According  to  Refugee  Re- 
ports, a  news  service  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refu- 
gees, during  the  period  from  June  1983  to  March 
1991,  1,365  Salvadoran  asylimi  applications  were 
granted  while  56,71 2 -were  denied,  for  a  2.8  percent 
approval  rate.  For  asylum  applications  during  this 
period,  the  approval  rate  for  all  applications  was  23.6 
percent.  For  applications  from  the  USSR,  74.5  per- 
cent were  approved,  while  69.0  percent  of  Republic 
of  China  applications  were  accepted.  For  selected 
other  nations,  the  approval  rate  was  62.6  percent  for 
Romania,  61.0  percent  Iran,  49.1  percent  Somalia, 
47.4  percent  Ethiopia,  43.6  percent  Syria,  41.96  per- 
cent Czechoslovakia,  40.1  percent  South  Africa,  34.5 
percent  Vietnam,  24.8  percent  Nicaragua,  18.5  per- 
cent Cuba,  10.5  percent  Yugoslavia,  2.1  percent  Gua- 
temala, and  1.8  ijercent  Haiti. 

A  recent  far-reaching  indication  of  problems  with 
the  adjudicative  process  for  determining  the  eligibil- 
ity for  asylum  of  Salvadorans,  as  well  as  Guatema- 
lans, is  suggested  by  American  Baptist  Churches.  The 
plaintiffs  alleged  discrimination  in  the  Government's 


7  Pub.  L.  96-212.  94  Sui.  127  (1980).  At  ill  coactmcnt,  ttie  Refugee  Act  was  called  the  "most  comprehensive  United  Sutes  law  ever  en- 
acted concerning  refugee  admissions  and  resettlement."  Anker  &  Posner,  The  Forty  Ycmt  Crises:  A  LegistMtive  History  of  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980.  19  San  Diego  L.  Rev  9.  1 1  (1981).  For  a  general  discussion  of  the  significant  changes  wrought  by  the  Refugee  Act,  sec  Gordon 
&.  Mailman,  particularly  at  §  .13.01[3]. 

8  760  F.  Supp.  796(N.D.Cal.  1991). 

9  Id  at  799. 

10  See  iMlioo  Ttsk  Force  Immigntioo  Report,  p.  44.  In  an  earlier  critiasm  of  tbc  United  State*'  use  of  the  Refugee  Act,  a  commentcr  in- 
dicated: "Ideology  also  continues  to  dominate  asylum  decision  making,  translating  into  ready  asylum  grants  for  applicants  who  flee  from 
Communist-dominated  regimes,  and  into  far  less  generous  grants  to  those  who  flee  regimes  with  which  the  United  Stales  has  good  rela- 
tions, irrespective  of  tbeir  human  rights  records.  Statistics  provided  by  the  INS  for  fiscal  year  1983  support  this  conclusion.  For  example, 
seventy-eight  percent  of  the  Russian,  sixty-four  percent  of  the  Ethiopian,  finy-thrcc  percent  of  the  Afghan,  and  forty-four  percent  of  tbc 
Romanian  cases  decided  received  political  asylum,  all  involving  persons  fleeing  Commuoist-dominated  regimes.  On  the  other  band,  asy- 
lum was  granted  in  less  than  eleven  percent  of  the  Philippine,  twelve  percent  of  the  Pakistani,  two  percent  of  the  Haitian,  two  percent  of 
the  Guatemalan  and  three  percent  of  the  Salvadoran  cases."  Helton,  PoUlicaJ  Asylum  under  the  I9S0  Refugee  Ad:  An  Uofulfillod  Prom- 
ise. 17  Univ.  of  Mich.  L.Rev.  243. 253  (1984). 

It    Susan  Benda.  attorney,  testimony.  Hearing  Trmnscnpt,  vol.  1.  p.  97. 

12  "Refugees  Admitted  to  the  United  Sutes  by  NationaUty:  FY  80-91."  Refugee  Reports.  Dec.  30, 1991.  pp.  10-11. 

13  "Asylum  Cases  Filed  with  INS  District  Directors  Approved  and  Denied,  by  Selected  Nationalities,"  Refugee  Reports,  Dec.  10,  1991,  p. 
12. 
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denial  of  asylum.  The  Department  of  Justice,  in  the 
resulting  consent  decree,  agreed  to  rehear  all  cases  in 
which  Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans  had  been  de- 
nied asylum. 

To  further  the  protection  accorded  applicants  for 
asylum,  the  INS  revised  its  regulations  for  adjudicat- 
ing asylum  requests  during  the  litigation  of  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Churches.  These  regulations,  effective 
October  1,  1990,  indicated  that  underlying  policy 
"reflects  two  basic  guiding  principles:  a  fundamental 
belief  that  the  granting  of  asylum  is  inherently  a  hu- 
manitarian act  distinct  from  the  normal  operation 
and  administration  of  the  immigration  process;  and 
a  recognition  of  the  essential  need  for  an  orderly  and 
fair  system  for  the  adjudication  of  asylum  claims." 

Barriers  to  Requesting  Asylum 

Despite  the  availability  of  the  process  for  seeking 
asylum,  few  Salvadorans  have  applied  for  asylum. 
Boris  Canjura,  a  member  of  the  Salvadoran  Refugee 
Committee  and  national  coordinator  of  a  nation- 
wide organization  of  Salvadoran  refugees,  cited  sev- 
eral reasons  why  Salvadorans  have  not  applied  for 
asylum,  including  the  mistaken  belief  that  an  appli- 
cant for  asylum  will  never  be  able  to  return  to  his  or 
her  own  country.  Another  reason  he  cited  for  not 
applying  for  asylum  is  that  only  a  "small  piercentage 
[of  Salvadorans]  actually  receive  political  asylum." 
With  the  approval  rate  for  Salvadorans  so  low,  "a 
Salvadoran  would  rather  not  risk  .  .  .  afTirmatively 
applying  for  political  asylum  for  fear  that  .  .  .  once 
asylum  was  denied,  the  [INS]  would  deport  them." 
Explaining  reservations  about  the  INS,  Lori  Kaplan, 


executive  director  of  the  Latin  American  Youth  Cen- 
ter in  Adams  Morgan,  expanded  on  the  apprehen- 
sions of  Latinos: 

In  general  there  is  a  feeling  that  these  refugees  are  fearful  of 
INS  and  thus  are  reluctant  to  pursue  their  claims.  I  think 
particularly  for  Latino  young  people,  the  INS  has  a  reputa- 
tion of  not  being  sensitive  to  thejj  needs  and  is  viewed  as 
just  looking  for  people  to  deport. 

Temporary  Permission  to  Stay  in  the 
United  States 

Although  the  Attorney  General  has  long  pos- 
sessed authority  to  grant  temporary  relief  from  de- 
portation from  the  United  States  to  groups,  it  was 
not  until  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990  that  the  au- 
thority for  such  relief  was  codified  with  the  creation 
of  Temporary  Protected  Status  (TPS).  Upon  a  find- 
ing of  an  ongoing  armed  conflict  which  would  pose  a 
serious  threat,  an  environmental  disaster  producing 
a  substantial,  temporary  disruption  in  living,  or  ex- 
traordinary and  temporary  conditions  that  would 
prevent  the  safe  return  of  deported  individuals,  the 
Attorney  General,  in  his  discretion,  may  allow  for- 
eign nationals,  including  undocumented  persons,  to 
stay  in  the  United  States.  TPS  may  be  granted  for  6 
to  18  months  and  may  be  extended  upon  a  further 
finding  of  the  Attorney  General.  The  absence  of 
any  attempt  to  protect  Salvadorans  over  the  past  de- 
cade prompted  Congress  to  pass  a  special  18-month 
provision  that  permitted  Salvadorans  to  live  and 
work  in  the  United  States  until  June  30,  1992.^ 


14  760  F.  Supp.  796  (N.D.Cal.  1991).  To  qualify  under  the  consent  decree.  Salvadorans  had  to  be  in  the  United  States  by  September  19, 
1990,  while  Guatemalans  had  to  have  entered  the  country  by  October  1,  1990. 

15  55  Fed.  Reg.  30,675  (1990). 

16  Lalioo  Task  Force  Immigratioa  Report,  app.  A- 30  (sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Onjura).  According  to  Boris  Canjura,  many  Latinos  "do 
not  understand  the  basics  of  how  the  U.S.  legal/government  systems  work.  Wc  all  come  to  liic  United  States  .  . .  very  naive."  Ibid.,  app.  A- 
29. 

17  Ibid.,  app.  A-29. 

18  Ibid. 

19  Ibid.,  app.  A-35  (sworn  statement  of  Ms.  Kaplan). 

20  8  U.S.C.A.  §  1254a  (West  Supp.  1991). 

21  /rf.§1254a(bX2).(3). 

Recent  actions  taken  by  the  Attorney  General  have  included  the  designation  of  Somalians  for  TPS  (56  Fed.  Reg.  46804-05  (1991 )),  termi- 
nation of  TPS  status  for  nationals  of  Kuwait,  (57  Fed.  Reg.  2930  (1992)),  and  the  extension  of  TPS  to  Liberian  nationals  (57  Fed.  Reg. 
2932(1992)) 

22  The  amendment  as  originally  proposed  by  Rep.  Joseph  Moakley  directed  that  nationals  from  Lebanon,  Liberia,  and  Kuwait  as  well  as 
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In  May  1992,  with  the  expiration  date  for  TPS 
looming,  the  President  announced  that  Salvadorans' 
authorization  to  remain  in  the  United  States  would 
be  extended  for  12  months.  This  12-month  authori- 
zation was  not  an  extension  of  TPS.  The  extension 
of  TPS  might  have  triggered  additional  safeguards 
for  Salvadorans,  presumably  including  fwriodic  At- 
torney General  review.  The  choice  for  the  extension 
of  tempKjrary  authorization  (as  opposed  to  TPS)  was 
an  administrative  process  known  as  Deferred  En- 
forced Deportation  (DED). 

The  12-month  DED  ensured  that  Salvadorans 
were  not  forced  to  make  a  choice  between  possible 
persecution  in  their  native  land  or  illegal  status  in  the 
United  States.  The  DED  also  provides  additional 
time  to  allow  the  current  pe£u:e  accord  in  El  Salvador 
to  be  implemented.  The  major  participants  in 
Salvadoran  politics  supfxirted  an  extension  of  the 
United  States  policy  of  permitting  Salvadorans  to 
remain  temporarily  in  the  United  States. 

Reluctance  to  Return  to  Ei  Salvador 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  a  major  concern  of 
Salvadorans  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  the 
slated  expiration  of  the  Salvadoran  TPS.  More  than 
200,000  Salvadorans  protected  under  TPS  would 
have  been  required  to  return  to  El  Salvador  at  a 
potentially  premature  and  dangerous  time.  While 
DED  provides  a  further  12  months  of  certainty,  the 
recognition  that  the  status  is  temporary  instills  a 
concern  among  Salvadorans  about  their  eventual 
fate. 

Statements  received  by  this  Commission  suggest 
that  many  Salvadorans  are  not  assuaged  by  the  im- 
proving conditions  in  their  native  country  and  would 
prefer  staying  in  the  United  States,  even  though  a 
decision  to  remain  in  the  United  States  would  mean 
violating  immigration  law  and  living  under  the  ex- 
treme conditions  of  a  person  in  hiding.  Concern  was 


expressed  that  individual  fear  of  persecution  would 
result  in  many  Salvadorans  ignoring  expiration  of 
temporary  status  (TPS  at  the  time  of  the  Commission 
hearing  and  DED  now).  Instead,  they  would  change 
residences  and  go  "underground"  in  an  unauthorized 
status.  One  sworn  statement,  for  example,  notes: 

[Salvadorans]  may  lose  their  documented  status,  .  .  .  but 
they  will  learn  to  survive  in  the  U.S.  without  documents. 
They  will  just  change  their  address  and  change  their  jobs.  If 
they  do  not  want  to  go  home,  they  cannot  be  forced  to  go 
back. 

Lori  Kaplan,  executive  director  of  the  Latin  American 
Youth  Center,  noted  that  Salvadorans  woiJd  merely 
revert  to  their  former  existence  as  undocumented  per- 
sons: 

[W]hen  TPS  expires  many  Salvadorans  will  simply  go  back 
to  their  undocumented  status  and  begin  the  very  diflicult 
existence  that  they  were  dealing  with  before  TPS.  They  will 
not  go  home  as  a  result  of  the  expiration  of  TPS. 

Yvonne  Vega,  director  of  Ayuda,  Inc.,  a  legal  clinic 
in  Adams  Morgan,  noted: 

When  TPS  expires,  Salvadorans  are  not  going  anywhere.  I 
doubt  that  they  will  go  home.  They  will  stay  here.  Despite 
their  mistreatment  here,  they  think  it  is  safe.  .  .  .  They  still 
do  not  understand  what  is  happening  in  El  Salvador.  Re- 
ports from  newspapers  and  friends  and  family  in  El  Salva- 
dor are  that  even  though  there  is  a  Peace  Accord  signed, 
shooting  still  continues  .  .  .,  and  they  fear  going  back  home. 
The  reality  is  that  until  their  whole  country  is  restructured 
in  terms  of  economy  and  safety  you  are  not  going  to  have 
people  that  are  going  to  return  home.  However,  the  other 
reality  is  that  our  clients  generally  hope  to  eventuaUy  return 
home. 


El  Salvador  be  granted  TPS.  H.  Rep.  No.  253,  lOlfl  Cong..  2nd  Scss.  4  (1990). 
Salvadorans  were  eligible  for  this  special  TPS  only  iftbey  (1)  have  t>een  continuously  physically  present  in  the  United  Slates  since  Septem- 
ber 19,  1990i  (2)  registered  for  TPS  by  October  31,  1991;  and  (3)  are  otherwise  admissible  as  immigrants  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952,  as  amended.  8  U.S.C.A.  §  1254a  note  (West  Supp.  1991). 

23  George  Bush,  President,  letter  to  Alfredo  Cristiani,  President,  El  Salvador.  May  4, 1992. 

24  See  Employment  Authorization  Extended  for  Salvadorans,  INS  Announces,  US  Mr»«i<7>c(Juoe  15, 1992). 

25  Cf.  Rep.  Joseph  Moaklcy.  letter  to  William  P.  Barr,  U.S.  Attorney  General,  Jan.  9,  1972. 

26  laliao  TMsk  Force  Immigntioa  Report,  app.  A-32  (sworn  statonent  of  Mr.  Canjuia). 

27  Ibid.,  app.  A-36  (sworn  statement  of  Ms.  Kaplan). 
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TPS  and  DED  have  been  a  mixed  blessing  for 
Salvadorans  in  the  United  States.  The  most  obvious 
benefit  is  that  each  [jermits  individuals  to  stay  within 
the  United  States  temporarily  and  not  face  the  day- 
to-day  anxiety  of  being  apprehended  by  the  INS  for 
possible  deportation.  Testimony  and  sworn  state- 
ments demonstrated  a  clear  concern  by  undocu- 
mented Salvadorans  of  being  deported.  For  those 
who  chose  to  register  under  the  temporary  protec- 
tion, the  fear  of  deportation  was  relieved,  at  least 
during  the  period  of  protection. 

With  the  documented  status  of  TPS  and  DED 
comes  a  confidence  that  allows  the  individual  to  pur- 
sue legal  claims.  In  the  words  of  Pedro  Aviles,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Central  American  Refugee  Cen- 
ter (CARECEN): 

[NJow  that  many  of  our  clients  have  obtained  TPS,  more 
Salvadorans  are  coming  forward  with  problems  about 
housing  and  complaints  about  discrimination.  We  have 
seen  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  Salvadorans  who 
are  speaking  out  about  wage  and  hour  problems.  This  is 
most  likely  the  result  of  their  having  some  type  of  docu- 
mentation and  thereby  feeling  more  secure. 

Mr.  Aviles  continued:  "TPS  gave  CARECEN  clients 
the  opportunity  to  stop  living  in  a  clandestine  fash- 
ion. It  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  stop  living  as 
second-class  citizens." 

Even  with  temporary  protection,  however,  many 
individuals  had  problems  securing  employment  at  a 
reasonable  salary.  Mr.  Aviles  further  noted: 

It  b  .  .  .  more  difficult  to  find  work  with  temporary  pro- 
tected status  than  it  is  with  permanent  status.  This  is  be- 
cause employers  know  that  at  a  certain  time,  the 
employee's  TPS  permit  will  expire  and  the  employer  will 


fire  this  person,  bring  in  somebody  else,  and  train  the  new 
person.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  employer  wants  to  con- 
tinue employing  this  individual,  the  employer  is  apparently 
concerned  that  he/she  does  it  at  the  risk  of  violating  em- 
ployer sanctions.' 

Effects  of  Immigration  Status  on 
District  Latinos 

Ms.  Kaplan  observed  that  "[wjhen  a  Latino  is  un- 
documented, their  immigration  status  truly  contrib- 
utes to  a  much  lower  and  poorer  quaUty  of  Ufe.  .  .  . 
Undocumented  status  has  created  a  whole  disenfran- 
chised sector  of  our  community  .  .  .  ."  The  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  expressed  this  dilemma  and 
its  ramifications  for  both  U.S.  citizens  and  undocu- 
mented persons: 

rrjhe  existence  of  an  "underclass"  in  the  U.S.  is  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  population.  Social 
order  and  occupational,  medical  or  housing  standards  suf- 
fer from  the  presence  of  an  intimidable  and  exploitable 
population  in  our  midst.  It  is  axiomatic  in  discussions  of 
U.S.  immigration  policy  that  persons  illegally  present  in  the 
U.S.  will  be  afraid  of  apprehension  and  deportation.  They 
will  therefore  be  particularly  exploitable  by  employers, 
landlords  or  sharp  traders,  and  will  be  particularly  reluc- 
tant to  seek  medical  attention  or  police  protection. 

Undocumented  Latinos  are  particularly  vulnera- 
ble in  the  area  of  employment.  Although  undocu- 
mented immigrants  are  not  authorized  to  work, 
witnesses  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  hearing  maintained 
that  undocumented  Salvadorans  have  been  and  will 
be  able  to  find  work.  Nevertheless,  finding  work  is 
likely  to  be  difiicult.  Ms.  Kaplan  indicated  that  em- 
ployer sanctions  and  the  recession  made  it  "much 
more  difiicult"  to  find  employment.     She  added  that 


28  Ibid.,  app.  A-26  (sworn  statcroeot  of  Ms.  Vega). 

29  Ibid.,apf  A-41  (sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Aviles). 

30  Ibid.  Mr  Aviles.  however,  did  note  that  TPS  Salvadorans  "suffer  from  more  discrimination  than  people  who  have  permanent  resident 
status."  Id. 

31  Ibid.,  app.  A-40  (sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Aviles).  The  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986  prohibits  a  business  from  know- 
ingly hiring  an  individual  who  is  unauthorized  to  work  in  the  United  States.  8  U.S.C.A.  §  1324a(aXIXA)  (West  Supp.  1992)  Nor  may  a 
business  continue  to  employ  an  individual  after  discovering  that  he  was  never  authorized  to  work  or  has  become  unauthorized  to  work.  8 
U.S.C.A.  §  1324a(aX2)  (West  Supp.  1992). 

32  Lalioo  Task  Force  IinmigraUon  Report,  app.  Pi-il  (smom  s\sAemea\  oCiAi.  Kaplan). 

33  ACLU  Public  Policy  Report,  Salvadoraos  in  the  United  Stales:  The  Case  for  Extended  Voluntary  Departure  SS-Se  (1983). 

34  Latino  Task  Force  Immigration  Report,  app.  A-35-36  (sworn  statement  of  Ms.  Kaplan).  See  also  ibid.,  app.  A- 39  (sworn  statement  of 
Mr.  Aviles)  ("Central  Americans  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  fmd  work  without  documents  especially  in  a  recession  and  in  a  time  when 
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Latinos,  whether  they  have  TPS  or  are  undocu- 
mented, have  difficulty  finding  any  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  discrimination  on  the  job,  language  and  cul- 
tural barriers  make  employees,  including  poor 
Latinos  and  Asians,  more  vulnerable,  stated  Ms. 
Kaplan. 

According  to  Mr.  Canjura,  undocumented  Lati- 
nos have  "to  take  whatever  they  are  offered  and  will 
have  to  receive  whatever  the  employer  wants  to  pay 
them"  because  of  fear  of  depwrtation.  Mr.  Aviles 
indicated  that  CAlRECEN  had  cases  where  the  em- 
ployers failed  to  pay  undocumented  Latinos  even 
though  "they  worked  a  couple  of  weeks  or 
months. ..."  According  to  Sharon  O'Day,  director 
of  Casa  of  Maryland's  Day  Laborer  Assistance  Proj- 
ect; 


Although  labor  laws  protect  even  undocumented 
immigrants,  the  effectiveness  of  this  protection  is  se- 
riously diluted  bv  the  unwillingness  of  such  persons 
to  pursue  claims.  Undocumented  individuals  are  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  they  pursue  their  labor 
claims  against  an  employer,  they  are  likely  to  un- 
dergo deportation  hearings.  If  they  fail  to  pursue 
these  claims,  it  is  likely  that  the  discrimination  will 
continue. 

A  common  complaint  of  witnesses  was  that  em- 
ployers exploited  Latinos.  Ms.  O'Day  warned  that 
the  "exploitation  of  Latinos  is  creating  a  hostile  and 
volatile  situation  between"  the  parties.  "Where  I 
work  I  see  that  the  tensions  created  .  .  .  easily  heat 
up."  Ms.  O'Day  noted  that  Latinos  with  TPS  are 
also  "vulnerable"  to  discrimination: 


Almost  every  Latino  with  whom  I  have  talked  has  worked 
for  a  day  or  a  longer  period  of  time  without  receiving  full 
payment  for  their  work  or  without  receiving  compensation 
for  injuries  received  on  the  job,  or  both.  The  standard  re- 
sponse by  the  employer  to  the  Latino  employee  who  ob- 
jects has  been:  "If  you  try  to  do  anythmg  to  get  your 
money,  I  am  going  to  turn  you  in  to  the  ENS  "  This  was 
true  up  until  Salvadorans  obtained  TPS  status,  eind  is  still 
a  very  standard  response  with  other  Latinos  that  are  un- 
documented. 

Lori  Kaplan  noted  that  "[sjomctimes  the  manner 
in  which  [Latinos]  are  treated  really  depends  on  the 
integrity  of  [the]  supervisor." 


Some  employers  treat  Latinos  with  temporary  status  [in  a 
discriminatory  fashion]  because  [the  employers]  realize  that 
these  individuals  are  still  in  a  tenuous  situation,  in  that 
their  abiUty  to  stay  in  this  country  is  only  temporary,  and 
they  are  therefore  afraid  to  "rock  the  boat"  in  any  way. 

Employer  confusion  about  the  work  authorization 
of  immigrant  workers  can  also  cause  problems.  For 
instance,  when  congressionally  mandated  TPS  ex- 
pired in  June  of  1992,  many  employers,  believing  that 
Salvadorans  were  no  longer  authorized  to  work,  re- 
fused jobs  to  or  fired  Salvadorans  with  temporary 
protected  status  despite  the  government's  extension 
of  their  work  authorization  for  several  months. 


employers  fear  sanctions.") 

35  Seelbid.,  app.  A-3S  (sworn  statement  of  Ms.  Kaplan). 

36  Ibid.,  app.  A-3S-36. 

37  Ibid.,  app.  A- 32  (sworn  statement  of  Mr  Canjura).  Pedro  Aviles  stated  employers  told  some  clients  that  '>witfaout  documents  the 
Latino  would  be  paid  less."  Ibid.,  app.  A-40  (sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Aviles). 

3S  Ibid.,  app.  A-40  (sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Aviles). 

39  Ibid.,  app.  A-9  (sworn  statement  of  Ms.  O'Day) 

40  Ibid.,  app.  A-35  (sworn  statcroeat  of  Ms.  Kaplan)  She  noted  that  clients  indicate  that  job  conditions  are  'terrible.*'  She  believes  U.S. 
citizens  and  whites  "arc  less  apt  to  be  treated  poorly  than"  Latinos.  Ibid.,  app.  A-36. 

41  iia:  Sure-Tan.  Inc.  v  NfLRB.  467  U.S.  883  (1984).  The  Court  found  a  violation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (NLRA)  when  un- 
documented persons  were  reported  to  INS  in  rctalialioo  for  union  activities.  It  noted  that  there  was  no  "conflict  between  application  of  the 
NLRA  to  undocumented  aliens  and  the  mandate  of  bnmigratioa  and  Nationality  Act."  Id.  at  892.  See  also  Espinoza  v.  Farrah  Mfg.  Co., 
414  U.S.  86(1973)  (Title  VH). 

42  Luino  Task  Force  ImmigraUoa  Report,  app.  A-9  (sworn  statement  of  Ms.  O'Day). 

43  Ibid.,  app.  A-10. 

44  Ricacdo  Castillo,  "Employers  Put  Burden  of  Proof  on  Salvadorans,"  Wasbiagtoa  Post,  June  28, 1992. 
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Housing  is  another  area  where  undocumented 
persons  face  problems.  Many  undocumented  tenants 
are  afraid  to  exercise  their  rights,  primarily  because 
of  the  apprehension  that  their  landlords  will  call  au- 
thorities in  reprisal.  Ms.  Kaplan  noted  that,  as  an 
undocumented  person,  "you  are  subject  to  much 
worse  living  conditions  in  real  slum  kinds  of  hous- 

46 

ing."  As  with  employment,  fear  of  deportation  im- 
pedes undocumented  persons  from  pursuing  viola- 
tions of  housing  laws.  Armed  with  this  knowledge, 
landlords,  if  they  desire,  can  take  advantage  of  un- 
documented tenants.  While  one  witness  reported  a 
small  increase  in  the  number  of  Salvadorans  ready  to 
pursue  legal  action  against  landlords,  it  was  believed 
such  action  "is  more  likely  the  result  of 
[Salvadorans]  having  some  type  of  documentation 
and  thereby  feeling  more  secure." 

As  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  a  later  chapter, 
the  fear  of  police  is  common  among  Latinos  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  At  least  part  of  this  fear  is  the 
result  of  apprehension  of  being  reported  to  the  INS 
for  deportation.  But  the  hearing  suggests  a  broader 
basis  for  the  distrust  of  police.  Pedro  Aviles  indi- 
cated that  "the  Latino  fear  is  legitimate  given  the 
many  incidents  of  police  brutality  against  Latinos 
and  the  threats  to  refer  the  Latino  to  the  fNS  made 

49 

by  some  members  of  the  police."  According  to  Ms. 
Kaplan,  "Latinos  generally  try  to  steer  clear  of  the 
police."  "The  police  also  have  a  reputation  for  not 
really  respecting  the  Central  American  commu- 
nity,"" 

Undocumented  status  impinges  on  Salvadorans' 
and  others'  access  to  health  care  as  well.  "[H]ealth 
conditions  deteriorate  when  you  are  an  undocu- 


mented person  living  ...  in  the  District.  Many 
Salvadorans  already  do  not  go  to  hospitals  because 
they  are  afraid  of  being  deported.  In  many  cases  hos- 
pitals ask  a  Latino  to  document  their  immigration 
status." 

Additionally,  undocumented  persons  often  face 
problems  in  banking,  as  revealed  by  the  1990  closing 
of  Latin  Investment  Corporation,  an  unlicensed  bank 
that  was  not  subject  to  the  normal  regulatory  checks 
of  banking  institutions.  Many  depositors,  especially 
those  who  were  undocumented,  were  attracted  to  the 
Latin  Investment  Corporation,  because  licensed  Dis- 
trict and  other  metropolitan  area  banks  checked  ex- 
tensively for  documentation. 

Banks  have  also  become  institutions  that  believe  it  is  their 
right  to  screen  Latinos  and  detemiine  whether  they  are 
properly  in  this  country.  For  example,  banks  do  not  need 
to  have  a  social  security  number  for  non-interest  bearing 
accounts,  or  checking  accounts.  However  all  local  banks  in 
Maryland  require  a  social  security  number  in  order  to  open 
an  account.  ...  In  Maryland,  .  .  .,  for  example  ...  in  order 
to  cash  a  check  ...  a  Maryland  driver's  license  or  a  Mary- 
land ID  [is  required],  and  the  sign  at  the  bank  requiring 
such  documents  is  only  written  in  Spanish. 

The  Latino  Task  Force  Immigration  Report  quotes 
Elaine  Grant,  executive  director,  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center: 

If  you  are  in  this  country  without  the  proper  papers  the 
question  of  banking  becomes  moot.  Undocumented  men 
and  women  do  not  have  social  security  numbers,  a  green 
card,  or  a  passport.  Latin  Investment  Corp.  staff  all  spoke 
[Sjpanish.  They  didn't  assume  that  anyone  who  could  not 


45  Latino  Task  force Imm/gratjon  Report,  app.  A-\0  (sworn  statement  otMs.  O'lyay). 

46  Ibid.,  app.  A-37  (sworo  statemeot  of  Ms.  Kaplan). 

47  See  Ibid.,  app.  A-40  (sworn  statemeot  of  Mr.  Aviles). 

48  Ibid,  app.  A-41. 

49  Ibid.,  app.  at  A-40. 

50  Ibid.,  app.  A-3S  (sworn  statement  of  Ms.  Kaplan).  5teibid.,  app.  A-40  (sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Aviles)  ("Latinos .  .  .  have  an  extreme 
fear  of  the  police."). 

51  Ibid.,  app.  A-46  (sworn  statement  of  Ms.  Kaplan). 

52  Ibid. 

53  The  Latin  Investment  Corporation  was  created  to  offer  financial  consulting  services.  However,  it  illegally  acted  like  a  properly  licensed 
banking  institution,  accepting  deposits  and  making  loans.  See  ibid.,  p.  33  n.  178. 

54  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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speak  English  well  was  undocumented,  and  they  didn't 
ask. 


being  exploited  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  return  to 
El  Salvador. 


For  these  reasons,  undocumented  individuals  found 
it  preferable  to  use  an  unlicensed  bank  such  as  the 
Latin  Investment  Corporation.  When  such  a  bank 
closes  without  insurance,  undocumented  aliens  are 
likely  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  losses. 

Boris  Canjura  summarized  his  concerns  on  the 
status  of  undocumented  immigrants  by  declaring: 

The  feeling  here  in  the  District  is  that  the  condi- 
tions that  a  Latino  lives  in  as  an  undocumented  per- 
son are  simply  unbearable.  Undocumented  people 
feel  there  is  nowhere  to  go  in  the  U.S.  where  they 
will  not  be  exploited.  Yet  people  are  resigned  to 


The  extent  of  the  Salvadoran  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  District,  the  large  number  of 
unauthorized  persons  in  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
ported discrimination  against  Latinos  all  point  to  a  prob- 
lem which  has  only  grown  over  the  past  decade.  With  good 
fortune  in  El  Salvador,  the  civil  strife  there  may,  over  time, 
be  eliminated.  However,  present  discrimination  and  the 
short-term  efTects  of  immigration  from  El  Salvador  to  the 
United  States  cannot  be  ignored.  The  quandary  of  the 
United  States  is  how  to  respond  to  these  issues  responsibly, 
fully  acknowledging  both  the  dilemma  of  individual  resi- 
dents and  the  broad  policy  conccms  of  the  Nation. 


55  Ibid,  at  34,  quoting  Ualiceased  Btakiag  Pnctices  nod  Ftilure  of  Latin  Investment  Corpontioa  Hemring  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Genenl  Oversigbl  tod  lox-estigations  of  the  House  Comm.  on  BMokiog,  Fiatoce  »Dd  Urtmn  Atfun,  102dCaag.,  litScu.  32(1991). 

56  Lttino  Task  Force  Iimnigratioo  Report,  app.  A-32  (iwoni  stataneot  of  Mr.  Canjura). 
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Chapter  3.  Police-Community  Relations 


Poor  police-community  relations  have  been  cited 
as  one  of  the  root  causes  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 
disturbance  in  May  1991.  The  D.C.  Latino 
Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  formed  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  disturbance,  complained  of  "a  real  or  perceived 
pattern  of  widespread,  endemic  racism  and  physical 
and  verbal  abuse  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment against  the  Latino  community."  Moreover, 
the  task  force  in  its  report  voiced  concern  over  the 
police  department's  lack  of  sensitivity  and  respon- 
siveness to  Latino  needs.  Five  years  ago,  the  Latino 
community  expressed  similar  concerns  about  police- 
community  relations  in  its  report  to  the  D.C.  Gov- 
ernment entitled  the  Latino  Community  Agenda. 

Witnesses  at  the  Commission  hearing  alleged  in- 
stances of  police  misconduct,  including  harassment, 
racial  and  demeaning  language,  excessive  use  of 
force,  and  the  abuse  of  discretionary  arrest  power 
against  the  Latino  community.  Testimony  also  fo- 
cused on  the  low  number  of  Latinos  and  bilingual 
personnel  in  the  MPD  to  communicate  with  a  grow- 
ing Spanish-speaking  population,  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  current  police  training  and  monitoring  of 
police  misconduct.  Data  analyzed  by  the  Commis- 
sion evidenced  a  pattern  and  practice  of  police  mis- 
conduct within  the  Third  District,  which  has  the 
highest  concentration  of  Latinos,   as  well  as  an  in- 


sufficient number  of  Latino  and  bilingual  officers 
throughout  the  Department,  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  heightened  tensions  in  the  Mount 
Pleasant  community  prior  to  the  disturbance. 

Police  Misconduct  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 

The  District's  Latino  community  asserts  that  po- 
lice abuse  and  insensitivity  are  pervasive.  A  D.C. 
attorney  who  has  been  working  with  the  Latino  com- 
munity concluded  at  the  Commission  hearing; 

In  fact,  what  we  found  was  an  attitude  in  the  Latino  com- 
munity based  upon  their  experience  with  the  pohce  and  the 
evidence  of  misconduct  which  we  discovered,  that  members 
of  the  Latino  community  may  be  subject  to  poUce  miscon- 
duct ...  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  their  socioeconomic 
status,  language  skills,  profession,  location  or  even  their 
conduct. 

Another  attorney  testified  about  MPD  officers'  ver- 
bal abuse  of  Latinos:  "Demeaning  language,  in  the 
use  of  the  term  'wetback,'  [and]  the  use  of  the  term 
'Spic',  is  a  daily  occurrence." 

The  Commission  also  received  testimony  from  a 
number  of  Latino  witnesses  who  alleged  excessive 
force,  harassment,  demeaning  language,  and  false  ar- 


1  Abrasive  relatioostiips  between  the  police  and  minority  communities  have  consistently  l>een  cited  as  an  ui>derlying  caux  of  racial  and 
ettmic  tensions  and  even  civil  disorder.  &eU.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Wbo  is  Guardiag  tbe  Guardians? (Pciohct  1981),  p.  5  (here- 
after Guarding  the  Guardian^,  c/t/df  Report  of  the  U.S.  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (1968),  p.  157. 

2  DC.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  The  latino  Blueprint  for  Action,  Final  Recommeadalions  to  the  District  ofColuiabia  Govera- 
meal,  Oct.  1991,  p.  17  (hereafter  Latino  Blueprint). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

4  The  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  For  A  Latino  Community  Agenda,  latino  Community  Agenda,  Jime  7,  1985,  p.  37. 

5  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  District's  Latinos  live  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Police  Districts.  The  Third  District  (Adams  Morgan)  contains 
the  largest  concentration  of  Latinos(14.5  percent),  followed  by  the  Fourth  District  (Mount  Pleasant) (9.4  percent),  jte table  3.1. 

6  See  latino  Blueprint,^.  \1. 

7  Daryl  Veal,  attorney,  Fulbright  &  Jaworski,  testimony.  Hearing  Before  the  U.S.  Commission  on  CJvil  Rights.  Washington.  DC,  Jan. 
29-31.  1992.  vol.  2,  p.  12  (hereafter  Hearing  Transcript). 

8  Juan  Milanes.  attorney.  DC.  Latino  Ovil  Rights  Task  Force,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  17. 
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TABLE  3.1 

Demographic  Composition  of  MPD  Districts  (1990) 


Police 
district 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Hispanic 

Non -Hispanic 

Black 

3.2% 

43.2% 

49.8% 

6.2 

83.3 

5.7 

14.5 

36.3 

46.0 

9.4 

11.1 

78.1 

1.8 

8.7 

88.6 

0.6 

0.8 

98.3 

1.3 

6.4 

91.4 

Percentage  of 

Other  race 

D.C.  population 

3.7% 

6.1% 

4.8 

18.4 

3.2 

10.4 

1.5 

20.9 

0.9 

17.8 

0.3 

10.7 

0.9 

15.7 

rest  by  MPD  officers.  For  example,  an  IS-year-old 
Latino  male  testified  about  an  incident  involving  a 
Latino  officer  in  January  1992; 


pers,  without  ofTering  an  apology.  The  witness  de- 
scribed how  his  experience  was  typicai  of  the  miscon- 
duct experienced  by  other  Latinos: 


I  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  Bell  School.  A  policeman  came 
up  and  said  that  I  should  move.  And  I  asked  him  if  it  was 
prohibited  to  be  there.  He  said,  "Yes."  He  grabbed  my 
jacket  and  he  pulled  me.  And  1  said,  "Why  are  you  pulling 
me?"  And  he  threw  me  against  a  wall.  He  grabbed  me  by 
the  neck  and  did  like  this  [indicating  choking].  .  .  .  And 
after  he  had  been  hitting  me  for  so  long,  he  fmally  let  go  of 
me.  .  .  .  [H)e  said,  "Look.  I  feel  sorry  for  you  and  that's 
why  I'm  not  going  to  handcuff  you  and  send  you  to  the 
immigration  [authority]  and  have  you  deported,"  as  a  vray 
of  intimidating  me.  ...  He  kept  talking  to  mc  saying  I 
should  change.  My  head  was  hurting.  I  started  crying  and 
I  walked  away.  I  went  home.  But  my  head  was  really  hurt- 
ing because  he  had  beaten  me  on  my  head  and  he  left 
marks  on  my  throat  from  where  he  was  torturing  me. 

Another  young  Latino  testified  that  while  parking 
his  friend's  car,  he  was  stopped  by  several  MPD  offi- 
cers who  pointed  their  guns  at  him,  accused  him  of 
stealing  the  car,  and  used  physical  and  verbal  abuse, 
including  ethnic  slurs.  He  alleged  that  the  officers 
left  after  checking  his  identification  and  the  car  pa- 


9     Emilio  Ctxrvez,  tcstimoay,  HcMriag  Tnascript,  vol.  2,  pp 


10  Ibid 


[I]  believe  that  the  incident  reflects  the  way  police  treat 
Latinos  in  general,  because  I  remember  very  well  that  there 
were  other  people  in  the  same  situation  that  I  was,  just 
driving  around  looking  for  parking.  .  .  .  mhe  situation  is 
the  one  that  made  mc  come  forward  and  protest  these  kind 
of  incidents,  because  being  a  victim  and  having  teen  several 
other  incidents,  I  believe  that  there  is  an  attitude  in  the 
police  department;  at  least  several  of  the  police  officers  that 
patrol  the  Mount  Pleasant  area  [are]  for  some  reason  sin- 
gling out  Latinos. 

This  same  witness  described  another  inddent  be  ob- 
served shortly  after  the  Mount  Pleasant  disturbance 
involving  several  Latino  men  standing  on  a  comer 

One  of  the  ofTiccrs  started  pushing  the  men,  and  actually  be 
hit  one  man  with  his  radio  on  the  shoulder  and  told  him 
to — you  know,  using  very  abusive  language,  very  intimidat- 
ing. ...  So  after  this  officer  hit  the  man,  I  got  there,  and  the 
man  asked  me  to  tell  the  police,  you  know,  because  they 
didn't  speak  English.  So  they  asked  me  to  tell  the  pohce 
that  they  were  standing  on  the  comer:  it  was  too  hot  to  stay 


1 1  Omar  Ccntuhan,  tcstimoay,  Heating  Trtnscnpt,  vol.  2,  pp. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  82-83.  gS. 

13  Ibid,  pp.  83-84. 


103-04. 
pp.  82-83. 
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inside  their  apartments;  they  live  in  the  building  across  the 
street  and  they  weren't  doing  anything  wrong.  They 
weren't  drinking.  The  police  responded  that  ihey  didn't 
give  a  f**'  what  they  had  to  say.  .  .  .  "And  some  of  them, 
if  they  keep  this  s***  up,  they're  going  to  appear  in  the 
obituary  pages,"  they  told  me.  You  know,  I  kept  translat- 
ing to  people  and  tned  to  persuade  the  men  that  [the]  po- 
Uce  wanted  them  to  move  or  disperse.  .  .  .  And  one  of  the 
poUce  officers  had  started  walking  backwards,  like  holding 
his  gun,  threatening  to  pull  his  gun.  And  other  Latinos 
who  were  nearby  started  congregating  and  the  situation 
was  quickly  deteriorating  into  a  major  confrontation.  .  .  . 
and  when  the  incident  was  just  being  resolved,  I  remember 
a  sergeant  and  a  Spanish-spe^dng  officer  finally  arrived. 
But  by  then  it  was  a  little  late. 

Arrests  for  Disorderly  Conduct 

Another  form  of  p>olice  misconduct  examined  at 
the  Commission  hearing  is  the  abuse  of  disorderly 
conduct  arrests  against  Latinos.  TTie  Commission 
received  evidence  from  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment that  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1991,  no 


charges  were  brought  in  65  percent  of  the  510  disor- 
derly conduct  arrests.  The  MPD's  own  training  cur- 
riculum recognizes  this  problem,  as  well  as  the  need 
for  training  regarding  disorderly  conduct  arrests." 
Of  all  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board's 
(CCRB)  "use  of  force"  complaints  closed  in  FY 
1991,  approximately  one-third  of  those  cases  in- 
volved the  complainants'  arrest  for  disorderly  con- 
duct. 

Numerous  CCRB  cases  reveal  that  disorderly  con- 
duct arrests  can  be  a  tool  of  harassment  or  abuse. 
For  example,  the  CCRB  determined  that  a  person 
was  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  in  retaliation  for 
merely  requesting  an  MPD  officer's  name  and  badge 
number.  Moreover,  persons  who  have  been  arrested 
for  disorderly  conduct  have  been  subjected  to  exces- 
sive force  while  handcufied,  and  some  have  sustained 
injuries  such  as  broken  ribs,  head  injuries,  and  bro- 
ken teeth  as  a  result  of  being  hit  in  the  head  with  a 
pwlice  radio  or  punched  in  the  mouth  by  MPD  offi- 
cers. In  one  case,  an  MPD  officer  advised  a  male 
pedestrian   that  he  had   walked   across   the  street 


14  Ibid.,  pp  8S-89. 

15  Veal  Testimony,  Heaiiag  Traascript,  vol.  2,  pp.  12-13;  lojis  Rodriguez,  fonner  Metropolitan  Police  Departmeat  ofHcer,  testimony, 
Heanag  Traascript^  vol.  2,  p.  522.  The  D.C.  disorderly  conduct  statute  provides: 

"Whoever,  with  intent  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  under  circumstances  such  that  a  breach  of  the  peace  may  be  occasioned 

thereby:  (1)  Acts  in  siKb  a  manner  as  to  annoy,  disturb,  interfere  with,  obstruct,  or  be  ofTeosive  to  others;  (2)  congregates  with  others  on  a 

public  street  and  refuses  to  move  on  when  ordered  by  the  police;  (3)  shouts  or  makes  a  noise  either  outside  or  inside  a  building  during  the 

nighttime  to  the  annoyance  or  disturbance  of  any  considerable  number  of  persons;  (4J  interferes  with  any  person  in  any  place  by  jostling 

against  such  person  or  uanecessanly  crowding  him  or  by  placing  a  hand  in  the  proximity  of  such  person's  pocketbook,  or  handbag;  or  (5) 

causes  a  disturbance  in  any  streetcar,  railroad  car.  omnibus,  or  other  public  conveyance,  by  running  through  it.  climbmg  through  windows 

or  upon  the  scats,  or  otherwise  annoying  passengers  or  employees,  shall  be  fmed  not  more  than  S250  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  90  days, 

or  both. 

D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  22-1121  (1989). 

According  to  MPD  orders: 

"In  cases  of  minor  violations  of  the  law,  e.g..  District  of  Columbia  Mimicipal  Regulations  and,  in  the  judgement  of  the  ofliccr,  the  circum- 

staoces  surrouoding  the  incident  are  siKb  that  a  verbal  warning  would  best  serve  the  interest  of  the  community,  the  member  may  issue  such 

a  warning  as  the  proj>cr  enforcement  action.  However,  in  more  serious  or  aggravated  types  of  incidents,  or  those  which  indicate  a  serious 

disregard  for  the  safety  or  welfare  of  others,  or  those  in  which  the  member  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the  individual  will  ignore 

the  wartiing,  the  appropriate  enforcement  action  would  be  an  arrest." 

Metropolitan  Pohce  Department  Operational  Handbook,  General  Order  No.  201.26  (Revised  6/25^86)  (hercaftei  MPD Haadbook). 

16  Metropolitan  Police  Dt^artmcnt.  Training  Division,  ExpcrieiKxd  Ofiiccr  Program  Curriculum  (1991). 

17  Ibid. 

18  CCRB,  "Use  ofForoe"  Cases  closed  FY  1991. 

19  CCRB  Case  No.  89- 197  (harassment  allegation  sustained  by  CCRB;  aHiimcd  by  Mayor  Marion  Barry,  Jr.). 

20  CCRB  Case  No.  83-52  (excessive  force  allegation  sustained  by  CCRB.  referred  by  Chief  to  Police  Trial  Board;  Trial  Board  verdict  "not 
guilty");  86-106  (excessive  force  allegation  sustained  by  CCRB.  Chief  reversed;  Mayor's  failure  to  act  within  30  days  resulted  in  default  to 
Chiefs  decision);  86-174  (excessive  force  and  demeaning  language  allegations  sustained  by  CCRB;  affirmed  by  Chief);  88-116  (excessive 
force  allegations  sustained  by  CCRB) 
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TABLE  3.2 

Arrests  for  Disorderiy  Conduct* 

Police 

district 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1 

1,033 

815 

655 

646 

852 

2 

922 

1,156 

383 

719 

1,151 

3 

1,739 

3,856 

1,815 

2,569 

1,690 

4 

994 

875 

650 

931 

1,578 

5 

1,215 

1,029 

735 

783 

1,266 

6 

492 

411 

380 

603 

1,619 

7 

803 

603 

574 

733 

1,023 

Total 

7,557 

8,989 

5,362 

8,694 

10,567 

Source:    Matropolitan  Police  Department. 

'  Totals  for  irtdividual  districts  reflect  arrests  made  bv  officers  assigned  to  that  district.   Total  arrests  include  those  made  by 

all  units. 


against  a  "Don't  Walk"  signal  and  asked  him  to  pro- 
duce identification.  The  pedestrian  told  the  ofTicer 
that  he  did  not  have  to  produce  identification  as  long 
as  he  provided  his  name  and  address,  according  to  a 
Washington  Post  article  he  had  read.  The  officer  ar- 
rested the  man  for  "faJure  to  make  his  identity 
known,"  and  he  resisted  arrest.  A  female  pedes- 
trian, who  voiced  her  concerns  over  the  man's  arrest, 
was  struck  by  the  officer  with  a  closed  fist  and  subsc- 

23 

quently  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct. 

The  Commission's  statistical  (regression)  analysis 
reveals  a  large  and  statistically  significant  relation- 
ship between  disorderly  conduct  arrests  and  police 
misconduct  complaints.  From  1986  through  1990, 
the  Third  District  ranked  the  highest  in  disorderly 
conduct  arrests.     It  had  11,669  such  arrests,  more 


than  double  the  number  of  such  arrests  from  the  sec- 
ond highest  district.  With  evidence  that  such  arrests 
are  often  unwarranted,  districts  with  an  exceedingly 
high  number  of  disorderly  conduct  arrests  are  a  mat- 
ter of  concern. 

Statistical  Analysis  of  Citizen 
Complaints 

The  Commission  examined  citizen  complaints  and 
other  data  from  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review 
Board  (CCRB)  and  the  MPD  in  order  to  identify  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  misconduct.  Witnesses  at  the 
Commission  hearing  testified  that  many  Latinos  are 
reluctant  to  report  police  misconduct  due  to  fear  of 
the  police  or  deportation,  and  other  cultural  rea- 
sons.   Thus,  complaint  data  in  police  districts  with  a 


21   CCRB  Case  No.  85- 125. 


22  Ibid. 

23  Ibid,  (excessive  force  allegalioa  sustained  by  CCRB). 

24  AoaJysis  of  complaints  and  arrest  data  Tor  police  districts  for  1986-1990  is  based  on  ordinary  least  squares  regresaoo  techniques.  The 
relationship  between  disorderly  conduct  arrests  and  complaints  was  effectively  zero  in  1986  as  measured  acrou  the  seven  police  districts. 
However,  the  relationship. became  positive  and  increasingly  large  and  statistically  significant  after  1986. 

The  cocfTicicDt  values  are  inlerpreted  to  mean  that  approximately  one  complaint  will  arise  for  every  100  disorderly  conduct  arrests  and  for 
every  200  arrests  of  other  types.  Overall,  the  regressioo  model  explains  70  peroeot  of  the  variation  in  complaints  measured  across  districts 
and  over  time. 

25  jbcfig.?.!  and  table  3.2. 

26  Ibid. 
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TABL£3.3 

CotTHtiainls  Received  by  CCRB  by  District  and  Fiscal  Year 


Police 

district 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Total 

1 

34 

55 

51 

56 

41 

40 

61 

338 

2 

31 

36 

38 

24 

44 

34 

51 

258 

3 

39 

46 

75 

81 

83 

84 

59 

467 

4 

17 

49 

33 

38 

33 

56 

69 

295 

5 

29 

41 

53 

53 

33 

58 

66 

333 

6 

17 

28 

23 

34 

40 

44 

60 

246 

7 

31 

55 

46 

40 

51 

46 

59 

328 

Other 

25 

33 

35 

31 

54 

54 

63 

295 

Total 

223 

343 

354 

357 

379 

416 

488 

2,560 

TABLE  3.4 

Complaints  Received  by  CCRB  from  Hispanics  by  District  and  Fiscal  Year 


Police 

district 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Total 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

5 

10 

3 

1 

2 

2 

7 

5 

17 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 

5 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Other 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

8 

Total 

9 

7 

6 

13 

17 

52 

high  concentration  of  Latinos,  such  as  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Districts,  would  considerably  underestimate 
the  extent  of  police  misconduct. 

Since  1982,  the  CCRB  has  received  approximately 
3,000  complaints  of  police  misconduct.  The  total 
nimiber  of  complaints  filed  annually  with  the  CCRB 
has  risen  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Between  FY  1988 
and  1991,  the  number  rose  from  357  to  488,  for  an 
average  annual  increase  of  1 1  percent  (see  table  3.3). 


Between  1987  and  1991,  Hispanics  (both  resident 
and  nonresident)  filed  only  52  complaints  with  the 
CCRB  (see  table  3.4).  This  number  represents  2.6 
percent  of  the  total  for  the  period,  which  is  less  than 
half  the  rate  expected  based  solely  on  the  size  of  the 
Hispanic  population  in  DC.  (see  table  3.5).  Particu- 
lar attention  was  focused  on  the  Third  and  Fourth 
F>olice  districts  because  they  encompass  the  majority 
of  the  DC.  Hispanic  population.  The  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  Mount  Pleasant,  registered  only 


27  Dislricl  of  Columbia.  Office  of  Policy  and  Program  Evaluation,  lodices:  A  SuUstkal  lodex  to  ibe  District  of  C<dunibia  Servica,\<A.  8 
(August  1991).  p  J35  (hereafter  Indices  1991). 

28  Identification  of  Hispanic  complainants  was  performed  by  Commission  staff  using  Census  Bureau  procedures  (iociuding  Spanish  sur- 
name list)  This  approach  is  estimated  to  identify  85  percent  of  all  Hispanics  when  applied  to  national  data. 
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TABL£3.5 

Percentage  of  CCRB  Complaints  Filed  by  Hispanics  by  District  and  Fiscal  Year 


Police 

district 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Total 

1 

2.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.4% 

2 

7.9 

4.2 

0.0 

2.9 

9.8 

5.2 

3 

1.3 

2.5 

2.4 

8.3 

8.5 

4.5 

4 

3.0 

2.6 

6.1 

1.8 

2.9 

3.1 

5 

5.7 

0.0 

0.0 

3.4 

1.5 

2.3 

6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

0.5 

7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.4 

0.8 

Other 

0.0 

9.7 

3.7 

1.9 

3.2 

3.4 

Total 

2.5 

2.0 

1.6 

3.1 

3.5 

2.6 

TABLE  3.6 

Complaint  Rates  for  Hispanic  and  Non-Hispanic  Residents* 


Area  of  residence 

Mt.  Pleasant  area  (20010) 
Third  District 
Rest  of  D.C. 


Non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Percent 

complaints 

complaints 

Hispanic 

(per  10.000) 

(per  10.000) 

population 

31.5 

3.8 

23.3% 

34.7 

15.3 

14.5 

22.8 

10.8 

3.1 

'Rates  are  based  on  total  complaints  for  the  period  1987-1991. 


seven  Hispanic  complaints  between  1987  and  1991,  a 
rate  of  only  one  or  two  per  year.  In  this  period,  the 
Third  District  registered  17  Hispanic  complaints. 

Limiting  the  analysis  to  just  D.C.  Hispanics  re- 
veals that  less  than  one-third  of  all  Hispanic  com- 
plaints are  filed  by  D.C.  residents.  Only  two  com- 
plaints were  filed  by  Hispanic  residents  of  D.C.  in 
1991,  and  both  were  against  the  TTiird  District. 
Hispanic  residents  filed  complaints  at  less  than  half 
the  rate  of  non-Hispanics  (see  table  3.6). 


With  respect  to  CCRB  complaints  filed  against  of- 
ficers per  district,  the  Third  District  has  generated 
more  complaints  than  any  other  district  (see  fig.3.2). 
Over  the  1985-1991  period,  the  Third  District 
amassed  467  complaints,  38  percent  more  than  the 
next  closest  district,  the  First  District,  which  had  338 

29 

complaints.  This  difference  was  most  pronounced 
between  1988  and  1990.  In  this  period,  the  Third  Dis- 
trict averaged  nearly  twice  as  many  complaints  per 
year  as  any  other  district. 


29   It  should  be  noted  that  within  the  pxast  two  fiscal  years  (FY  1991  and  FY  1992),  the  Third  District  ranked  fourth  among  the  seven  po- 
lice districts  in  the  number  of  complaints  received.  Information  submitted  by  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board,  Oct.  28,  1992. 
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TABLE  3.7 

Number  of  Officers  Named  in  Complaints  by  Number  of  Prior  Complaints  against  Officer  and 

Percent  of  District  Total 

Number  of  Priors 


District 

1 

0 

21 

40.4% 

1 

8 

15.4% 

2 

4 

7.7% 

2 

23 
46.9% 

7 
14.3% 

6 
12.2% 

3 

16 

32.0% 

9 

18.0% 

5 

10.0% 

4 

48 
60.0% 

11 
13.8% 

7 
8.8% 

5 

28 
52.8% 

11 
20.8% 

2 

3.8% 

6 

31 

53.5% 

10 
17.2% 

5 

8.6% 

7 

22 

44.0% 

4 
8.0% 

9 
18.0% 

Other 

21 

44.7% 

8 
17.0% 

3 
6.4% 

Total 

210 
47.8% 

68 
15.5% 

41 
9.3% 

3 

4 
7.7% 

4 

2 

3.9% 

5  + 

9 
17.3% 

Total* 

52 
100% 

3 
6.1% 

2 

4.1% 

3 

6.1% 

49 
100% 

3 

6.0% 

1 

2.0% 

11 
22.0% 

50 
100% 

4 

5.0% 

3 

3.8% 

3 

3.8% 

49 
100% 

4 
7.6% 

1 
1.9% 

3 
5.7% 

53 
100% 

2 

3.5% 

1 
1.7% 

5 

8.6% 

58 
100% 

1 
2.0% 

2 

4.0% 

8 
16.0% 

50 
100% 

1 
2.1% 

4 
8.5% 

5 
10.6% 

47 
100% 

22 

5.0% 

16 

3.6% 

47 
10.7% 

439 

100% 

Totals  include  a  small  number  of  unnamed  officers. 


The  Commission  analyzed  CCRB  data  and  found 
that  10  percent  of  uniformed  officers  are  named  in 
CCRB  complaints  each  year  (see  table  3.7).  Of  the 
officers  cited  by  name  in  CCRB  complaints  in  1991, 
47  officers  had  been  cited  in  more  than  five  com- 

30 

plaints  over  the  past  7  years.  Comparison  across 
police  districts  reveals  that  the  Third  District  had 
more  repjeat  offenders  named  in  CCRB  complaints 
than  most  other  districts.  Of  Third  District  officers 


named  in  complaints  during  FY  1991,  only  32  per- 
cent had  not  been  previously  named  (versus  48  per- 
cent for  all  districts).  As  of  1991,  a  Third  District 
officer  amassed  20  CCRB  complaints,  more  than  any 
other  officer.  A  1991  CCRB  "Multiple  Complaint 
Officer  Report"  (FY  1990),  sent  to  Chief  Fulwood, 
revealed  that  another  Third  District  officer  had  eight 
pending  complaints,  more  than  any  other  officer 
cited  in  the  report. 


30  Table  3.7. 

31  Ibid.  Two  other  Districts,  the  First  and  Seventh,  have  a  comparably  high  number  of  multiple  complaint  ofTicers.  The  Fourth  District 
has  a  low  rate  of  multiple  complaint  orficers.  With  respect  to  citizen  complaints  fJed  with  the  MPD  (known  as  PD  99  complaints)  against 
officers  per  district,  the  pattern  across  districts  for  1990  is  similar  to  that  foimd  for  complaints  filed  with  the  CCRB.  Spcdiically.  the  Third 
and  First  Districts  stand  out  as  having  higher  rates  of  PD  99  complaints  per  capita  than  the  other  districts. 

32  Civihao  Complaint  Review  Board  Multiple  Complaint  Officer  Report  FY  1990,  Alfreda  E>avis  Porter,  Executive  Director,  CCRB,  to 
Isaac  Fulwood,  Jr..  Chief  of  Police.  Mar.  27,  1991,  p.  4. 
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The  Commission  also  examined  factors  that 
might  account  for  an  unusually  high  number  of  com- 
plaints in  the  Third  District,  such  as  per  capita  resi- 
dent complaint  rate,  officers  per  capita,  police  radio 
dispatch  calls,  crimes  against  persons  and  property, 
and  arrests,  including  disorderly  conduct  arrests. 

Tlie  Third  District  is  characterized  by  consider- 
able commercial  activity  and  attracts  large  numbers 
of  people  from  outside  its  boundaries  that  could  ac- 
count for  the  high  number  of  complaints.  Despite  a 
very  large  share  of  the  TTiird  District's  complaints 
being  generated  by  nonresidents,  the  Third  District's 
per  capita  complaint  rate  from  residents  is  the  high- 
est: 17.4  complaints  per  10,000  population.  TTiere- 
fore,  the  Third  District's  high  overall  rate  of  com- 
plaints can  be  explained  only  in  part  by  a  high  level 
of  "traffic"  through  that  district.  The  two  other  po- 
lice districts  with  significant  Hispanic  populations, 
the  Fourth  and  Second  Districts,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  Third,  produce  very  few  complaints  from  resi- 
dents. There  were  only  nine  complaints  filed  by  resi- 
dents in  the  Fourth  District  and  two  complaints  in 
the  Second  District  for  every  10,000  people  during  a 
5-year  period. 

The  Commission  also  studied  the  number  of  uni- 
formed police  officers  assigned  to  each  district  for 
every  10,000  residents  and  compared  the  number  of 
complaints  per  capita  with  the  number  of  police  offi- 
cers per  capita  to  determine  if  high  numbers  of  citi- 
zen complaints  of  misconduct  correspond  to  high 
numbers  of  officers.  Although  the  First  District 
has  many  more  officers  assigned  per  capita,  it  had  38 
percent  fewer  complaints  than  the  Third  District 


over  the  1985-1991  period.  Thus,  officers  per  capita 
does  not  account  for  the  Third  District's  high  overall 
complaint  rate. 

Police  radio  dispatch  calls  are  another  factor  that 
could  account  for  the  Third  District's  high  number  of 
complaints.  The  Commission  studied  police  radio 
dispatch  calls  per  district  from  1987  through  1991 
(see  table  3.10).  This  examination  revealed  that  al- 
though the  Third  District  has  the  highest  overall 
CCRB  complaint  rate,  it  had  the  second  lowest  num- 
ber of  dispatch  service  calls  for  all  districts.  By  con- 
trast, the  Sixth  District  had  the  least  number  of  ser- 
vice calls  for  that  time  period,  and  the  lowest  citizen 
complaint  rate. 

The  Commission  examined  crime  and  arrests 
trends  on  a  district -by-district  basis  as  additional  fac- 
tors that  could  account  for  differences  in  complaints 
among  districts.  Although  the  Third  District  had  the 
highest  number  of  police  misconduct  complaints,  it 
did  not  have  the  highest  crime  rate.  When  examining 
crimes  against  property  and  persons  per  capita,  the 
First  District  ranked  highest,  foUowed  by  the  Second 
District.  From  1986  through  1990,  overall  arrests 
increased  in  every  police  district,  except  the  Third 
and  First  Districts,  which  experienced  a  decrease  of 
15  percent  and  22  percent,  respectively. 

TTie  Commission's  analysis  of  citizen  complaints 
in  DC.  and  other  data  reveals  a  pattern  and  practice 
of  police  misconduct  within  the  Third  District  and 
illustrates  the  MPD's  failure  to  provide  effective  self- 
monitoring.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming:  the  Third 
District  had  the  highest  overall  CCRB  complaint  rate 
during  the  1985-1991  period,     the  highest  complaint 


33  jbe tables  3.8  aod  3.9.  Tabic  3.9  shows  bow  maoy  complaints  aie  filed  against  each  police  district  by  the  district's  residents  (1987-1991). 

34  This  comparison  is  a  measure  of  police  field  activity  in  relation  to  the  population,  which  is  a  determinant  of  the  potential  exposure  of 
residents  to  police  contact.  Districts  with  many  offtcers  per  capita  (i.e..  per  resident),  might  generate  more  interaction  between  the  police 
and  the  residents,  and  possibly  more  complaints 

35  The  First  District  has  the  most  officers  per  capita  (139  per  10,000  residents).  The  Third  District  is  ranked  second  (76/10,000),  followed 
closely  by  the  Sixth  (68/10.000) 

36  From  1986  through  1990,  crimes  against  persons  and  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  increased  by  59  percent.  Yet  during  this  time 
period,  the  First  District  experienced  a  decrease  of  22  percent  in  overall  crimes,  and  the  Third  District  experienced  a  decrease  of  15  percent. 
Over  the  same  period,  crimes  against  property  increased  slightly  in  the  Second  and  Third  Districts.  Crimes  against  persons  increased  in 
every  district  except  the  Third,  where  they  decreased  by  I  percent.  In  the  First  Distria,  homicides  increased  by  317  percent,  and  in  the 
Sixth  District  by  240  percent.  lodices  1991,  p.  337. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  338. 

38  An  analysis  of  sustain  rates  of  CCRB  complaints  per  district  reveals  that  the  Third  District  has  the  highest  sustain  rate  for  excessive 
force  cases  (7.74  percent,  followed  by  the  Fifth  District's  5.68  percent  sustain  rate),  and  the  second  highest  oirrsi7 sustain  rate  (9.4  percent, 
exceeded  only  by  the  Sixth  District's  12.5  percent  overall  sustain  rale).  The  CCRB  has  indicated,  however,  that  these  sustain  rates  may 
overlook  a  significant  number  of  cases  wtiich  may  have  been  meritorious,  but  could  not  be  fully  adjudicated  due  to  a  lack  of  resources.  For 
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TABl£3.8 

M 

f  Police  District  Complaints  by  Residence  Status  of  Complainant 

Police 

District 

Other  District 

Non-D.C. 

District 

district 

resident 

resident 

resident 

total 

1 

18.3% 

61.3% 

20.4% 

100% 

2 

16.3 

26.3 

57.4 

100 

3 

30.5 

39.8 

29.7 

100 

4 

49.1 

24.5 

26.4 

100 

5 

57.6 

31.7 

10.8 

100 

6 

52.8 

26.4 

20.8 

100 

7 

67.1 

11.4 

21.5 

100 

TABLE  3.9 

Complaints  Fled  by  Police  District  Residents 


District:     1  2 

Complaints  filed  by 

district  residents 

per  10,000  population        11.4  2.5 

Complaints  filed  by 

district  residents  42  28 

Uniformed  officers 

per  10,000  population  138.9  43.9 
Uniformed  officers  514         490 


17.4 

9.1 

13.3 

15.8 

16.4 

110 

116 

144 

103 

156 

76.4 
482 

37.2 
472 

48.0 
518 

67.8 
441 

55.2 
527 

TABL£  3.10 

MPD  Service  Cdls 

District               1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1                   112,104 

113,938 

115,091 

119,195 

118,591 

2                  108,918 

112,384 

107,058 

109,898 

108,918 

3                  101,621 

111,761 

106,444 

103,212 

101,621 

4                  108,327 

106,726 

109,320 

106,363 

108,327 

5                  123,408 

118,341 

126,188 

124,276 

123,408 

6                    69,407 

73,813 

74,991 

69,737 

69,407 

7                  101,856 

109,018 

Department. 

109,595 

103,947 

101,856 

Source:   Metropolitan  Police  1 
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rates  from  residents,  and  the  most  multiple  com- 
plaint ofTicers — officers  repeatedly  named  in  citizen 
complaints  for  police  misconduct.  Other  factors  that 
serve  as  measures  of  police  contact  with  the  public, 
such  as  police  radio  dispatch  calls,  crune  levels,  and 
officers  assigned  per  capita,  fail  to  account  fully  for 
the  Third  District's  exceedingly  high  rates  of  com- 
plaints, multiple  complaint  officers,  and  disorderly 
conduct  arrests.  These  statistics  can  only  partially 
measure  the  extent  of  police  misconduct  within  the 
Third  District,  as  many  incidents  go  unreported,  es- 
pecially, according  to  testimony  received  by  the 
Commission,  incidents  involving  Latinos,  which 
heighten  their  sense  of  frustration  with  the  police. 

The  Metropolitan  Police 
Department's  Response  to 
Police  Misconduct 

Training 

For  our  nation's  law  enforcement  officers,  polic- 
ing has  become  increasingly  dangerous  and  complex. 
The  U.S.  homicide  rate  climbed  from  5  per  100  000 
population  in  1960  to  9  per  100,000  in  1989.  In 
1991  the  District  of  Columbia  recorded  489  homi- 
cides, breaking  its  homicide  record  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year.  Some  experts  assert  that  the 
Nation's  "fear  of  crime  has  given  the  police  carte 
blanche  to  'control  the  streets  and  enforce  the  status 
quo',"  and  "this  has  led  to  an  institutional  toleration 
of  police  abuse." 

Inexperienced  officers  may  rely  more  readily  on 
the  use  of  force  where  they  lack  knowledge  and 
training  on  its  proper  use.  In  his  testimony  at  the 
Commission  hearing.  Officer  Gary  Hankins,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  concluded: 
"I  believe  that  force  sometimes  is  used  when  officers 
don't  have  that  kind  of  confidence,  don't  have  the 


knowledge  they  need  about  alternatives,  and  may  re- 
sort to  their  authority  or  the  color  of  their  authority 
to  hide  their  fear."  He  criticized  the  MPD's  past 
and  present  training  efforts: 

We  do  not  today,  nor  have  we  for  at  least  a  decade,  ade- 
quately trained  Metropolitan  Police  OfTicers.  We  do  not 
today,  nor  have  we  for  at  least  8  years  recruited  aggres- 
sively and  held  our  standards  up  high  enough  to  assure  that 
the  people  that  we're  requiring  to  do  the  job  are  able  to 
assimilate  the  information  they  need  from  training  and 
then  use  it  on  the  street.  Police  officers  today,  here  in  the 
Nation's  capital  and  all  over  the  world,  or  all  over  this 
country  anyway,  are  being  asked  to  do  increasingly  com- 
plex things  in  a  more  sophisticated  legal  system  [than 
we've]  ever  encountered  before  and  we  are  not  training 
them.  We  are  not  giving  them  the  tools  to  do  the  job.  The 
Metropohlan  Polio;  Department.  .  .  has  no  comprehensive 
training  program. 

Similarly,  Deputy  Chief  Soulsby,  new  Commander  of 
the  Third  District,  observed:  "[I]  have  approximately 
230  police  officers  who  have  less  than  3  years  of  [ser- 
vice]. Many  of  these  officers  need  additional  routine 
training,  but  they  also  need  specific  training  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Hispanic  community." 

Testimony  at  the  Commission  hearing  revealed 
that  training  for  experienced  officers,  as  well  as  re- 
cruits, has  been  deficient.  Chief  Fulwood  acknowl- 
edged that  for  almost  one  and  a  half  years,  the  MPD 
provided  no  training  for  experienced  officers: 

One  of  the  things  that  happened,  when  you  look  at  the 
information  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  we  haven't  had 
experienced  officers'  training  at  all.  We  were  purely  operat- 
ing on  trying  to  get  the  recruits.  We  processed  1,500  re- 
cruits through  the  training  academy  in  a  year  and  a  half,  so 
we  couldn't  do  a  lot  of  other  things.  Now  we're  back  to 
doing  those  things  that  we  think  are  significant,  which  is  to 
deal  with  the  work  force  that  we  have  now  and  to  provide 
the  most  current  training  for  those  Mrsonnel  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  misconduct 


39  Lance  Morrow,  "Rough  Justice,"  Time,  Apr.  1, 1991,  p.  17. 

lO  Reoc  Sanchez  and  Sari  Horwiiz,  "Fulwood  Vows  to  Dig  in  to  Curb  Violence."  Wasbiagtoo  Post,  Jan.  3, 1992,  p.  CI. 

41  ifccDarleoe  Kicker,  "Behind  the  SilcDce."  ABA  Journal,  July  1991,  p.  46. 

42  Officer  Gary  Hankins,  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  testimony.  Hearing  Tranxnpi,  vol.  2,  p.  266. 

43  Ibid.,  pp.  221-22. 

44  Deputy  Chief  Soulsby.  testimony.  Heariog  Traascript,  vol.  2,  p.  172. 

45  Isaac  Fulwood,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Police,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2.  p.  1 27.  Experienced  officers  receive  some  training  during  roll 
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Although  recruits  receive  64  hours  of  fire- 
arms/tactical training  and  113  hours  of  physical 
training,  which  includes  crowd  control  and  restraint 
techniques,  there  is  an  inadequate  number  of  specific 
courses  devoted  to  the  use  of  force,  its  alternatives, 
and  the  importance  of  reporting  its  use  (see  table 
3.11).  Training  for  experienced  officers  and  supervi- 
sors includes  specific  courses  dedicated  to  use  of 
force  that  emphasize  departmental  policies  and  pro- 
cedures and  reporting  requirements,  and  enable 
those  supervisory  officers  to  distinguish  between 
force,  deadly  force,  excessive  force,  unlawful  force, 
and  reasonable  force.  It  is  equally  important  that 
inexfjerienced  officers  receive  such  instruction  so 
that  policies  are  clearly  understood  by  all  members 
and  uniformly  enforced. 

Training  designed  to  reinforce  the  officers'  code 
of  conduct  and  ethics  is  also  essential  for  maintain- 
ing professionalism  within  the  department,  as  well  as 
maintaining  the  public's  confidence.  The  Recruit 
Training  program  offers  6  hours  of  instruction  on 
the  code  of  conduct  and  ethics,  and  experienced 
officers  receive  2  hours  of  instruction  on  ethics. 
However,  the  First  Line  Supervisor  Program  for  ser- 
geants does  not  include  such  instruction.  The  MPD 
has  responded  that  "[t]he  fact  that  the  First  Line 
Supervisor  Program  for  sergeants  does  not  include 
ethics  training  is  a  recognition  that  at  this  level  all 


sergeants  would  have  already  received  considerable 
training  [8  hours]  in  this  area.""* 

Although  recruits  and  experienced  officers  receive 
instruction  on  disorderly  conduct  arrests,"  testimony 
received  by  the  Commission  revealed  that  abuses 
continue  to  occur  with  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct. 
This  indicates  that  greater  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  training  and  refresher  training  on  the  require- 
ments for  a  disorderly  conduct  charge. 

There  may  be  no  single  skill  used  more  frequently 
by  officers  than  the  ability  to  communicate  effec- 
tively, yet  only  a  small  amount  of  training  time  is 
devoted  to  this  subject.  Human  relations  and  com- 
munications skills  training  are  on  the  average  only  5 
percent  of  recruit  training  curricula  nationwide. 
One  expert  estimates  that  90  percent  of  recruit  train- 
ing is  devoted  to  knowledge  and  skills  that  comprise 
no  more  than  10  [jercent  of  a  police  officer's  job. 

Although  D.C.  law  requires  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  to  establish  an  "intensive  human  re- 
lations training  program  for  police  officers  at  every 
level  of  command,"  recruits  receive  only  16  hours 
of  human  relations  training,  a  mere  2  percent  of  total 
training.  Experienced  officers  receive  only  4  hours  of 
human  relations  training.  Officer  Hankins  de- 
scribed the  training  that  was  required  by  the  MPD 
during  the  1970s  which  involved  extensive  role-play- 
ing: "We  had  professional  psycho-dramatists  setting 


call.  Commanding  ofTicers  establish  a  schedule  that  provides  30  minutes  of  in-scrvioc  roU  call  training  per  week  in  a  subject  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Training  Division.  The  first  week  of  each  month  must  be  allotted  to  unit  commanders  for  their  individual  training  needs. 
MPD  Handbook,  General  Order  404.6  (efTcctive  Jan.  2S,  1972). 

46  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Training  Division,  First  line  Supervisor  Program  (1991),  p.  2;  Experienced  Oflicer  Program  (1991), 
p.  8. 

47  Metropolitan  Police  E>epartment,  Training  Division,  Recruit  Training  Curriculum  (January  1991). 

48  "This  block  of  instruction  makes  inquiry  into  the  relationship  between  morality  and  law  and  the  contemporary  debate  illustrated  by 
the  issues  of  human  and  civil  rights,  the  enforcement  of  sexual  morality,  civil  disobedience,  and  the  ethics  of  law  enforcement."  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department,  Training  Division,  Master  Patrol  Officer  Program  (1991),  p.  7;  Experienced  Officer  Program  (1991),  p.  6. 

49  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Training  Division,  First  Line  Supervisor  Program  (1991). 

50  The  Metropolitan  Police  Department's  Response  to  the  United  Slates  Commission  on  Civil  Rights'  Draft  Report  on  Police-Commu- 
nity Relations,  Nov.  9,  1992,  p.  9  (hereafter  MPD  Response  to  Draft  Report). 

51  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Training  Division,  Recruit  Training  Curriculum  (1991);  Experienced  Officer  Program  (1991),  p.  3; 
Master  Patrol  Officer  Program  (1991),  p.  3. 

52  "Police  Recruits:  Training  Tomorrow's  Work  force,"  FBI  law  Eafonxtaeal  Bullelia,  Mar.  1992,  p.  22. 

53  Ibid. 

54  Ibid. 

55  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §4-909(c)  (1988). 

56  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Training  Division,  Experienced  Officer  Program  (1991),  p.  1;  Master  Patrol  Officer  Program  (1991), 
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Table  3.11 

Recniit  Training  Curriculum,  Metropolitan  Police  Department  (January  1991) 

Hours 

Orientation  40 

Level  1        Organization  of  MPD/Code  of  Conduct  and  Behavior  27 

Level  2       D.C.  Code  (Crimes  Against  Persons/Disorderly  Statutes)  24 
includes  6  hrs.  training  on  code  of  conduct 

Level  3       D.C.  Code  (Crimes  Against  Property)  32 
includes  3  hrs.  training  on  disorderly  conduct  laws 

Level  4       Criminal  Procedure  (Arrest,  Search  and  Seizure  laws)  36 

Level  5       Criminal  Procedure  (Rules  of  Evidence,  Warrants  and  63 
Processing  Criminal  Cases) 

Level  6       Investigative  Patrol  Techniques  35 

Level  7       Report  Writing  52 

Level  8       Recording,  Handling  Property  20 

Level  9       Municipal  Regulations/Unique  Patrol  Operations  22 

Level  10     Traffic  Regulations  18 

Level  11     Traffic  Enforcement  31 

Level  1 2     Firearms/Tactical  Training  64 

Level  1 3     Driver  Training/Radar  Certification  88 

Level  14     First  Responder  40 

Level  1  5     Physical  Training/Street  Survival  113 

Behavioral  Science  (includes  24  hrs.  crisis  intervention  training  and  69 
16  hrs.  human  relations  training 

Administrative  40 

TOTAL  814 
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up  situations  that  we  had  to  deal  with,  and  they  in- 
volved race  and  sex  and  the  tension  and  the  violence 
that  you'd  be  involved  in.  That  program  is  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self." 

Deputy  Chief  Soulsby  highlighted  the  importance 
of  human  relations  training:  "One  of  the  main  things 
that  I  tell  my  officers,  from  the  day  I  took  over,  a 
top  priority  in  training  in  human  relations  is  to  treat 
everyone  with  respect.  ...  [A]  professional  attitude 
goes  a  long  way  in  preventing  complaints."  Effec- 
tive and  aggressive  law  enforcement  is  not  in- 
compatible with  police-community  interaction 
founded  on  respect,  as  illustrated  when  Deputy 
Chief  Soulsby  acknowledged  that,  as  an  officer,  he 
led  his  section  in  arrests  without  receiving  a  single 
citizen  complaint.'  Training  and  retraining  are 
needed  to  instill  these  achievable  high  standards  for 
conduct  in  recruits,  as  well  as  to  reinforce  them  in 
experienced  ofTicers. 

Testimony  at  the  Commission  hearing  stressed 
the  need  for  multicultural  sensitivity  training  to  ad- 
dress the  challenges  of  policing  in  an  increasingly 
diverse  community.  David  Yniguez,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  La  Raza,  testified: 

There  are  many  examples  of  where  law  enforcement  types 
from  one  culture  or  ethnicity  approach  a  citizen  on  the 
street  in  a  way  that  he  or  she  believes  is  perfectly  normal 
but,  in  fact,  is  enormously  insulting  to  the  person  being 
approached.  This  then  begins  to  ignite  potential  confronta- 
tions. Sometimes,  the  use  of  language,  the  use  of  how  you 
translate  instructions  or  inquiries,  gestures,  or  how  close 
you  speak  to  a  person  can  make  ajreat  deal  of  difference 
cind  can  lead  to  dark  consequences. 


Prompted  b  part  by  the  "expanded  Asian  population 
in  the  District  of  Colimibia,"  and  "the  fact  that  the 
Latino  population  is  growing,"  the  Department's 
proposed  multicultural  sensitivity  program,  accord- 
ing to  Chief  Fulwood,  would  address  the  "need  to 
understand  culturally  the  kinds  of  things  that  happen 
in  those  neighborhoods  and  how  we  can  best  address 
those  problems." 

After  the  Commission  hearing,  the  MPD  indi- 
cated that  it  would  begin  providing  biweekly,  2-day 
multicultural/sensitivity  training  in  June  1992  to 
groups  of  30  officers  working  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Districts  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia.  However,  com- 
munity-based organizations  and  leaders  that  serve 
minority  populations,  including  the  Latino  commu- 
nity, did  not  have  any  meaningful  input  in  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  the  Department's 
550,000  sensitivity  training  program  and  curriculum 
to  ensure  the  program's  responsiveness  to  the  needs 
of  the  community.  Nor  is  it  clear  to  what  extent,  if 
at  all,  intensive  multicultural  sensitivity  training  will 
be  integrated  throughout  the  Department's  training, 
or  whether  it  will  be  reviewed  periodically  and  re- 
vised to  ensure  that  it  continues  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community  and  the  officers  that  serve  it. 

Tlie  MPD  recently  acknowledged  that  "additional 
training  for  officers  is  necessary  in  human  relations, 
ethics  and  other  subjects."  The  Department  in- 
formed the  Commission  that  it  has  recently  expanded 
the  Recruit  Training  curriculum  from  20  to  23  weeks. 
In  addition  to  sensitivity  training,  the  supplemental 
coursework  will  focus  on  the  use  of  force,  disorderly 
conduct  arrests,  use  of  the  baton  and  handcuffs,  re- 
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straint  techniques,  and  firearm  retention.  Although 
"[i]t  is  the  goal  of  the  Department  to  have  all  officers 
receive  periodic  re-training.  .  .  []]Lmited  resources  and 
the  City's  finances  makes  this  an  increasingly  diffi- 
cult goal  to  achieve  quickly." 

Early  Warning  Systems 

More  than  10  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  found  that  "early  warning"  information 
systems  may  assist  police  departments  in  identifying 
violence- prone  officers.  Police  departments  in  Chi- 
cago, Houston,  New  York  City,  and  Dade  County, 
Florida,  are  just  a  few  that  have  implemented  opera- 
tional "early  warning  systems."  These  early  warn- 
ing systems  vary  in  organizational  structure,  criteria 
for  identification  of  officers,  and  methods  of  inter- 
vention. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  had  not  yet  implemented  a  pro- 
posed early  warning  system.  According  to  Chief  Ful- 
wood: 

The  early  warning  system  is  designed  to  identify  officers 
who  have  multiple  complaints  against  them.  And  those 
complaints  may  not  have  been  adjudicated  at  that  point, 
but  clearly  there's  an  indication  that  this  officer  has  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five  complaints.  The  early  warning  system 
requires  the  Commanding  Officer  of  that  unit,  upon  notifi- 
cation, to  interview  that  officer  directly,  and  make  that 
officer  aware,  "You  have  five  complaints  of  alleged  de- 
meaning language.  And  while  we're  saying  to  you  that  no- 
body has  proven  that  you've  done  anything  wrong,  it's 
clear  that  something  may  be  happening." 

Chief  Fulwood  further  explained  thai  under  the 
proposed  system,  the  Commanding  Officer  would 


also  refer  the  officer  by  letter  to  the  Police  and  Fire 
Clinic  to  be  interviewed  for  a  fitness  for  duty  physical 
and  to  make  a  determination  about  whether  the  offi- 
cer is  still  capable  of  performing  patrol  duties  and 
policing  in  an  impartial  manner.  Where  there  is  a 
"pattern  of  police  misconduct  existing  in  the  Dis- 
trict," the  Patrol  Opierations  Officer  would  meet  with 
the  subject  officer's  Commanding  Officer  to  discuss 
the  trends  or  the  need  for  training.  In  some  in- 
stances, an  officer  with  multiple  complaints  may  be 
removed  from  street  duty  and  placed  on  desk  duty 
pending  adjudication  of  the  complaints. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  MPD  implemented 
an  early  warning  system  "to  identify  and  assist  sworn 
members  who  exhibit  behavioral  patterns  that  nega- 
tively affect  the  Department's  relationship  with  the 
community  and  are  detrimental  to  their  careers." 
The  new  system  consists  of  (1)  monitoring  the  be- 
havior of  members  to  identify  those  who  may  be  ex- 
periencing problems;  (2)  evaluating  the  member's  be- 
havior to  identify  any  problems  that  exist  and  the 
type  of  assistance  that  may  be  needed;  and  (3)  pro- 
viding assistance,  when  needed,  to  the  member  to 
change  the  negative  behavioral  patterns.  '  The 
MPD's  Office  of  Professional  Standards  is  responsi- 
ble for  maintaining  the  monitoring  component  of  the 
system  by  examining  all  citizen  complaints  filed  with 
the  Department  (P.D.  99  complaints)  and  the  Civil- 
ian Complaint  Review  Board;  civil  lawsuits  resulting 
from  Department-related  activities;  all  instances  in 
which  an  officer  has  been  recommended  for  adverse 
action;  and  all  cases  in  which  an  officer's  police  pow- 
ers have  been  revoked  as  a  result  of  a  traffic  or  mis- 
demeanor arrest. 
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Key  to  any  early  warning  system  is  the  method  of 
intervention.  Merely  identifying  officers  who 
demonstrate  a  pattern  of  behavior  that  may  interfere 
with  their  performance,  without  implementing  ap- 
propriate and  meaningful  action,  such  as  close  moni- 
toring, intensive  training,  or  counseling,  is  ineffec- 
tive, as  illustrated  by  Edward  Spurlock,  former 
Commander  of  the  Third  District,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Commission: 

[W]e  .  .  .  had  a  requirement  that  anybody  who  receives  two 
or  more  complaints,  whether  .  .  .  unfounded  or  not,  we 
had  to  counsel  them.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  that  I  was 
supposed  to  say  to  my  people  because  I  didn't  even  know 
what  the  complaints  were  about  And  most  of  the  time  the 
officers  did  not  even  know  what  the  complaints  were 
about 

Under  the  Department's  new  early  warning  system, 
it  is  unclear  what  specific  methods  of  intervention 
will  be  employed.  Nor  is  it  clear  to  what  extent,  if  at 
all,  such  intervention  or  assistance  will  mandate  a 
member's  particip>ation  for  a  specific  period  of 
time. 

MPD  investigations  of  Police 
Misconduct  Cases 

All  citizen  complaints  against  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  involving  allega- 
tions of  use  of  excessive  force,  harassment  or  de- 


meanmg  language  must  be  referred  by  the  MPD  to 
the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board  (CCRB), 
which  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  those  areas."  The 
MPD  has  not  translated  its  form  for  referring  com- 
plainants to  the  CCRB  (P.D.  Form  24)  into  Spanish 
or  corrected  the  erroneous  address  and  phone  num 
ber  for  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board  on  the 
form. 

The  MPD  has  detailed  procedures  for  the  receipt, 
investigation,  and  resolution  of  all  other  citizen  com- 
plaints that  fall  under  the  Department's  jurisdic- 
tion. A  P.D.  Form  99  is  the  citizen  complaint  form 
used  by  the  MPD  to  document  all  complaints  against 
members  of  the  police  department,  whether  the  com- 
plaint is  registered  in  person,  by  mail,  or  over  the 
phone.  The  P.D.  99  citizen  complaint  form  also  is 
not  available  in  Spanish. 

The  MPD's  Field  Inspections  Unit  is  required  to 
conduct  periodic  audits  of  the  reports  received  and 
filed  by  the  Department;  interview  complainants  to 
ascertain  the  quality  of  police  service  and  the  accu- 
racy of  reporting;  and  prepare  statistical  repwrts  on 
citizen  complaints,  including  those  filed  with  the 
MPD  and  the  CCRB.*'  Although  the  Field  Inspec- 
tions Unit  has  conducted  audits  of  equipment,  uni- 
forms, building  safety,  and  station  funds,  it  has  not 
audited  the  reporting  of  use  of  force  cases.  The 
Commission  received  testimony  that  MPD  officers 
often  do  not  fill  out  the  required  forms  to  document 
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and  report  the  use  of  force  during  stops  and  frisks, 
often  to  avoid  problems.  The  unit  has  also  not  au- 
dited the  processing  and  disposition  of  citizen  com- 
plaints because  fraud  or  waste  in  the  Department  is 
a  priority.  ' 

Accreditation  for  l_aw 
Enforcement  Agencies 

Testimony  before  the  Commission  indicated  that 
both  officials  and  rank  and  file  ofTicers  in  the  MPD 
believe  that  the  performance  of  the  Department  as  a 
whole  would  improve  if  a  concerted  effort  were 
made  towards  attaining  accreditation  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies.  Over  900  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
seeking  accreditation  through  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  level  of  professional 
excellence,  develop  proactive  management  systems 
and  document  procedures,  decrease  liability  insur- 
ance costs,  and  deter  liability  litigation. 

The  Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Law  En- 
forcement was  formed  in  1979  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  major  law  enforcement  membership  asso- 
ciations— the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  (lACP),  National  Organization  of  Black  Law 


Enforcement  Executives  (NOBLE),  National 
Sheriffs'  Association  (NSA),  and  the  Police  Research 
Forum  (PERF).  More  than  900  standards  related 
to  major  areas  of  law  enforcement  were  promulgated 
by  the  accreditation  commission.  In  general,  it 
takes  law  enforcement  agencies  18  months  to  2  years 
to  comply  with  all  applicable  standards. 

Although  accreditation  may  be  a  costly  and  labor 
intensive  process,  Ofilcer  Gary  Hankins,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Labor  Committee, 
described  the  benefits  of  accreditation  to  a  police  de- 
partment and  the  community  it  serves: 

Once  you're  accredited  you  have  to  maintain  that  accredit- 
ation, and  some  of  the  officers  I  spoke  to  spoke  about  a 
transformation  in  the  agency  where  they  established  an  of- 
fice for  accreditation  and  started  focusing  on  these  stan- 
dards and  how  to  meet  them.  It  had  a  pervasive  effect  on 
the  organization  because  it  affects  everyone  eventually  and 
they  buy  into  it  and  they  feel  better  about  themselves.  And 
I  beheve  they  do  their  jobs  better. 

Chief  Fulwood,  in  hearings  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations, 
testified:  "It  appears  that  law  enforcement  accredita- 
tion is  an  appropriate  process  for  us  to  go  through.  It 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  get  a  critical  look  from 
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the  outside  at  some  of  the  problems  that  law  enforce- 
ment faces  in  the  changing  environment.  So  I  cer- 
tainly would  support  that."  Subsequent  to  the 
Commission  hearing,  the  MPD  "has  committed  sig- 
nificant resources  to  initiate  and  complete  the  ac- 
creditation process  which,  if  successfully  completed, 
will  be  effective  for  five  years." 

The  Federal  Response  to  Police 
Misconduct 

The  Federal  Government  can  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  remedying  problems  of  pwlice  abuse  by  the 
identification  and  prosecution  of  abuse  cases.  The 
number  of  excessive  force  complaints  filed  and  sus- 
tained varies  from  city  to  city.  Since  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  established  uniform  reporting 
requirements  for  excessive  force  complaints,  a  mean- 
ingful comparison  cannot  be  made.  Moreover,  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  maintain  national  sta- 


tistics on  p>olioe  discipline  and,  as  a  result,  is  unable 
to  identify  disciplinary  patterns  on  a  national  and 
regional  basis  and  determine  whether  Federal  inter- 
vention is  necessary.  Representative  Don  Edwards 
(D-Calif.),  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights,  has  proposed  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  collect  statistics  on  the  dis- 
ciplining of  police  officers  as  part  of  the  uniform 
crime  repwrts.  Such  information  is  critical  to  for- 
mulating an  effective  national  response  to  the  prob- 
lem of  police  abuse. 

96 

In  1981  the  Commission  found  that  sections  241 

97 

and  242  under  Tide  18  of  the  U.S.  Code,  authoriz- 
ing the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute  po- 
lice officers  for  Federal  criminal  civil  rights  viola- 
tions, suffered  from  substantive  and  procedural 
defects  that  impede  the  prosecutive  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  may  account  for  the  dispar- 
ity in  the  number  of  complaints  filed  with  the  De- 
p)artment  and  the  number  successfuUy  prosecuted. 
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96  Title  18  §  241  provides  as  follows; 
"Conspiracy  against  rights. 

"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any  inhabitant  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  in  the  free  ex- 
ercise or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  ^«^'^■^'»^  of  his  having  so 
exercised  the  same;  or 

"If  two  or  more  persons  go  in  disguise  on  the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another,  with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise  or 
eiijoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  so  secured — 

"They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  if  death  results,  they  shall  be  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life." 
18U.S.C§241(I988). 

97  Title  18  §  242  provides: 
"Deprivation  of  rights  imder  color  of  law. 

"Whoever,  under  color  of  law.  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  willfully  subjects  any  inhabitant  of  any  Slate,  Territory  or  Dis- 
trict to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
different  punishments,  pains,  or  penalties,  on  account  of  such  inhabitants  being  an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his  color,  or  race,  than  arc  pre- 
scribed for  the  punishment  of  citizens,  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  Sl.CXX)  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  acKl  if  bodily  in- 
jury results  shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  if  death  results  shall  be  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life." 
I8U.S.C.§242(1988). 

98  Guardwg  the  Guardians,  p.  113.  Since  October  1988,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has  prosecuted  123  individual  law  enforcanent 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted  section  242  as 
requiring  "specific  intent"  to  deprive  the  victim  of  a 
federally  or  constitutionally  guaranteed  right." 
Similarly,  the  Supreme  Court  has  read  a  specific  in- 
tent requirement  into  section  241,  which  requires 
proof  of  "specific  intent"  on  the  part  of  a  conspira- 
tor to  hinder  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  a  right 
or  privilege  secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  judicially  im- 
posed "specific  intent"  requirement  under  section 
242  has  made  prosecutions  more  difficult  because  it 
requires  proof  that  the  offender  intended  to  accom- 
plish the  precise  act  prohibited  by  law,  rather  than 
simply  proving  that  the  consequences  of  the  act  were 
substantially  certain  to  occur,  which  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  a  showing  of  "general  intent."  More- 
over, the  Commission  found  that  application  of  the 
"specific  intent"  requirement  is  often  confusing  to 
juries  and  has  proved  in  practice  to  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  successful  prosecutions. 

Another  problem  cited  by  the  Commission  was 
the  Department  of  Justice's  lack  of  authority  to 


bring  suits  against  police  departments  where  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  police  abuse  is  alleged.  Al- 
though the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  bringing  suit  against  [xilice 
departments  where  a  pattern  or  practice  of  police 
abuse  is  alleged  to  exist,  court  decisions  have  held 
that  the  Department  has  virtually  no  legal  authority 
to  bring  suits  to  prohibit  the  continuation  of  such 
practices  in  the  absence  of  specific  statutory  author- 
ity. In  addition,  private  litigants  also  lack  author- 
ity to  undertake  "pattern  and  practice"  lawsuits  to 
enjoin  certain  practices  of  law  enforcement  officers, 
even  where  police  abuse  is  widespread  and  institu- 
tional. Congress  has  given  the  Justice  Department 
"pattern  and  practice  authority"  under  other  stat- 
utes, including  Title  II  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  prohibits  discrimination  or  segregation 
in  places  of  public  accommodation,  and  the  Civil 
Rights   of  Institutionalized   Persons   Act   of   1980 

108 

(CRIPA).  The  need  remains  for  Federal  legislation 
specifically  authorizing  civil  actions  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  against  appropriate 
government  and  police  department  officials  to  enjoin 


ofTicers  oo  charges  stcnuning  from  police  brulalily.  Seveoty-five  petx^ent  of  the  ofTiccn  were  convicted.  David  Jacluoo,  "Diflicult  Path 
to  Justice  in  Cop  Brutality  Cases,"  Chicago  Tribmie,  May  3,  1992.  p.  1 . 


99   Screws  V  Uoited  Stales,  325  U.S.  91,  103  (1945); 
F.2d  1343.  cert  denied.  444  U.S.  847(1979). 


;  also  United  States  v.  Hayes.  589  F.2d  81 1.  820  (5th  Cir.  1979),  Kb.  denied,  591 


100  Sec  Umtcd  Suies  v  Pnoe.  383  U.S.  787. 806  n.  20  (1965). 

101  See  United  Sutcs  v.  Cruiluhank,  92  U.S.  542,  549  (1876);  Anderson  v.  United  States,  417  U.S.  21 1,  223  (1974)  (Since  conspiracy  is  the 
gravamen  of  an  ofTcosc  under  section  241.  the  prosecution  must  show  that  the  ofreoder  acted  with  specific  intent  to  interfere  with  the  Fed- 
eral nghls  in  queslion);  United  Slates  v  Ellis.  595  F.2d  154,  161-62  (.3rd  Cir.  1979),  cert,  deojed,  444  U.S.  838  (1979). 

102  Guarding  the  Guardians,  p.  1 13. 

103  Ibid.  p.  114. 

104  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

10.S  Ibid.,  «ec  United  States  v.  City  of  Philadelphia.  644  F.2d  187  (3rd  Cir.  1980)  (later  proceedings  omitted). 

The  importance  of  the  Philadelphia  suit  was  noted  by  former  Assistant  Attorney  General  Drew  S.  Days  III  in  prior  testimony  before  the 

Commission: 

"(A)ttorney  General  Bell  and  1  concluded  when  we  decided  to  file  the  Philadelphia  case  we  were  dealing  with  something  that  went  beyond 

individual  acts  of  misconduct.  We  were  dealing  with  institutional  problems,  .if  an  officer  on  the  beat  perceives  that  he  or  she  is  going  to  be 

shielded  and  protected  by  the  institution  from  an  investigation  and  from  prosecutions,  that  the  counsel  is  going  to  be  provided,  and  even 

when  damages  are  awarded  that  not  the  officer  but  the  city  is  going  to  pay,  then  I  think  what  we  have  is  a  situation  where  even  prosecuting 

individual  officers  is  not  going  to  change  the  environment.*' 

Guarding  the  Guardians,  p.  135. 

106  See  City  of  Los  Angeles  v.  Lyons.  461  U.S.  95.  Ill  (1983)  (plaintifT  who  had  been  subjected  to  an  unjustified  police  chokebold  lacked 
standing  to  seek  injunctive  relief  prohibiting  police  department  from  engaging  in  chokchold  practice). 

107  42  use.  §§  2000.  2000a-5  (1988). 

108  Police  Brutality  Hearings,  pp.  185-186  (sutcmeni  of  Drew  S.  Days  UI,  Professor  of  Law,  Yale  Law  School).  See  also  42  U.S.C.  § 

1997a(a)(1988). 
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proven  patterns  and  practices  of  misconduct  in  a 
particular  department. 

Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  for  Latinos  In  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 

TTie  low  number  of  Latinos  in  the  MPD  has  been 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  District's  Latino 
community.  The  Commission  found  that  the  rep- 
resentation  of  Latinos  in  the  MPD,  particularly  in 
supervisory  and  command  positions,  is  dispropor- 
tionate to  Latino  representation  in  the  District's 
population.  TTie  MPD  currently  employs  4,589 
sworn  police  officers  and  871  civilian  employees. 
Seventy-one  percent  of  civilian  and  sworn  employees 
are  black,  25  percent  white,  and  2.5  percent 
Latino.  The  120  Latinos  who  are  sworn  members 
of  the  force  consist  of  92  officers,  11  detectives,  12 
sergeants,  and  5  lieutenants.  TTie  department  has  no 
Latinos  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  There  are  more 
Hispanic  employees  within  the  MPD  than  any  other 
agency  under  the  Mayor's  authority  or  any  indepen- 
dent agency  in  the  District  government. 

There  are  53  Hispanic  officers  actively  working  in 
the  TTiird  District,  out  of  a  total  command  of  487; 
and  there  are  31  Hispanics  in  the  Fourth  Ehstrict, 


which  has  a  total  command  of  453."*  While  the 
MPD  experienced  a  16.9  percent  decline  in  the  em- 
ployment of  black  officers  between  1983  and  1989, 
the  employment  of  Hispanic  officers  increased  166.6 
percent."  Since  1986  the  MPD  has  hired  79  Hispan- 
ics as  sworn  personnel.  Despite  signs  of  progress  in 
the  hiring  of  Latinos,  greater  efforts  are  still  needed 
to  increase  their  representation  in  the  Department. 

Latino  Access  to  Police  Services 

The  Commission's  District  of  Columbia  Advisory 
Committee  in  1981  cited  cultural  and  language  bar- 
riers as  a  frequent  source  of  difilculty  in  police-com- 
munity relations  in  the  District.  Such  barriers  may 
also  contribute  to  the  isolation  and  exclusion  experi- 
enced by  language-minority  groups  in  the  District, 
especially  the  large  Spanish-speaking  population. 

The  Commission  found  a  manifest  need  for  addi- 
tional bilingual  officers  to  serve  the  District's  grow- 
ing Spanish-speaking  population.  In  July  of  1991,  the 
Department  estimated  that  126  of  its  officers  spoke 
fluent  Spanish.  Data  provided  by  the  Department 
indicated  that  the  Third  District  (Adams  Morgan 
area)  has  55  (11  percent)  bilingual  officers  and  the 
Fourth  District  (Mount  Pleasant  area)  has  31  (7  per- 
cent) bilingual  officers.  Two  Spanish-speaking  of- 
ficers are  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Third  District  sta- 


109  Guarding  the  Guardians,  pp.  164-165;  Police  Brutality  Hcahags,  p.  185  (statement  of  Drew  S.  Days  HI);  Americao  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  On  tbcLjne.-  Police  Brutality  and  its  Remedies,  April  1991,  p.  13. 

1 10  See  latino  BlueprinL,  p.  22;  Latino  Community  Agenda,  p.  32. 

HI  Metropolitan  Police  Department's  response  to  Commission  staff  interrogatories,  Jan.  13,  1992  (hereaRer  MPD  Response). 

112  MPD  Response.  U.S.  citizenship  is  an  eligibility  requirement  for  appointment  as  a  memlxr  of  the  MPD.  D.C.  Municipal  Regulations, 
Title  6A,§  103  8  (1988). 

1 1 3  D.C.  Office  of  Personnel,  Hispanic  Employment  Program,  Hispanic  Employees  in  District  Government  by  AgencyQAiy  6,  1991). 

114  Dehvcry  of  Services  to  latino  Residents,  p.  16;  seealso  Fulwood  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  179. 

115  Samuel  Walker,  "Emplo>-meDl  of  Black  and  Hispanic  Police  Officers,  1983-1988:  A  FoUow-up  Study,"  Occasional  Paper  (Cea\a  for 
Applied  Urban  Research:  February  1989),  pp.  3-5.  Hispanics  remain  underrepresentcd  in  urban  police  departments  throughout  the  coun- 
try, such  as  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  where  Hispanics  are  20  percent  of  the  city's  population  and  only  7.41  percent  of  the  poUce  de- 
partment Similarly,  Los  Angeles,  which  is  40  percent  Hispanic,  has  a  police  force  which  is  only  22.09  percent  Hispanic.  New  York  City, 
with  a  population  that  is  24.4  percent  Hispanic,  has  a  police  force  that  is  13.5  percent  Hispanic.  Mclita  Marie  Garza,  "Hispanics  Still  Un- 
derrepresentcd on  Nation's  Police  Forces."  Chjcago  Tribune,  June  28,  1992,  p,  4. 

116  Information  submitted  by  the  Office  of  Corporation  Counsel,  [>istrict  of  Columbia,  Mar.  31,  1992. 

117  t>istrict  of  Columbia  Advisory  Committee,  Police-Community  Relations  in  Washington,  DC  (June  1981),  p.  3. 

1 1 8  Hogan  &  Hartson  and  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Language  Barrier  Problems  in  the  Hispanic  Community's  Contacts  with  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  and  the  District  of  Columbia 's  Court  System,  report  prepared  for  the  D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task 
Force,  1991,  p.  10. 

119  Delivery  of  Services  to  Latino  Residents,  p.  16. 
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tion;   however,   they   are   not   always  available. 
Spanish-speaking  victims  who  report  a  crime  at  the 
Third  District  station  may  be  sent  to  a  police  depart- 
ment community  center  because  no  Spanish-speak- 
ing officer  is  available.      In  the  words  of  one  officer: 

So  every  time  they  had  a  problem  with  a  Hispanic  that 
they  felt  that  they  needed  some  type  of  interpretation,  you 
have  to  take  a  car  out  of  service,  send  them  to  pick  us  up, 
bring  us  to  Columbia  Road,  we  interpret,  and  dump  us 
back  to  the  area  where  we  were  not  even  needed.  And 
sometimes,  we  had  only  one  officer  working  and  nobody — 
Like  they  said  that,  "you  always  have  a  Hispanic  in  the 
police  station."  That's  wrong.  You  don't.  Only  at  night 
time,  right  now,  because  during  the  day,  you  don't  have  a 
Hispanic  at  the  station. 

The  Commission  received  testimony  that  officers 
hear  daily  requests  for  the  assistance  of  a  bilingual 
officer  over  the  police  radio.  Bilingual  officers  at 
the  Community  Center  in  the  Third  District  were 
called  about  twice  a  day  to  provide  assistance  in  traf- 
fic accidents  involving  Spanish-speaking  persons  be- 
cause no  Spanish-speaking  officer  was  available  at 
the  Third  District.  However,  since  the  Community 
Center's  officers  are  not  issued  patrol  cars,  Spanish- 
sp)eaking  persons  involved  in  traffic  accidents  had  to 
wait  until  someone  drove  to  the  Community  Center, 


picked  up  the  bilingual  officer,  then  drove  him  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  Bilingual  officers  also  are 
called  to  the  Third  District  station  to  inform  arrest- 
ees of  their  rights  in  Spanish. 

The  Third  District's  Community  Center  has  four 
Hispanic  officers  who  speak  Spanish.  However, 
the  Community  Center  is  only  open  16  hours  a 
day.  Deputy  Chief  Soulsby  explained  what  hap- 
pens in  those  instances  when  the  center  is  closed  and 
a  Spanish-speaking  officer  is  needed: 

If  the  Center  is  closed,  in  all  likelihood  there's  an  [Spanish- 
speaking]  officer  working.  If  there's  no  officer  working  in 
the  Third  District,  which  is  very,  very  seldom,  then  they 
would  call  the  Communications  Division  and  if  necessary 
have  an  officer  respond  from  another  district- either  talk  to 
them  over  the  phone  or  respond  to  the  scene. 

After  the  Commission  hearing,  the  MPD  opened  a 
Fourth  District  bilingual  pwlice  community  center  at 
14th  and  Irving  Streets,  N.W. 

The  Commission  received  information  that  Span- 
ish-speaking victims  do  not  have  equal  access  to  po- 
lice services.  The  need  for  additional  bilingual  offi- 
cers to  meet  the  present  demand  is  well  documented. 
Until  recently,  the  Communications  Division,  which 
operates  the  911  emergency  number,  had  only  4  or  5 
bilingual  personnel,      out  of  130  police  operators, 


120  Officer  Moiscs  Ansty,  Third  District  Community  Center,  MetropoliUn  Police  Department,  interview  in  Washington,  DC.  Dec.  27, 
1991. 

121  Ibid.,  seeMjsoOtTicer  Moiscs  Aristy.  Third  District  Commuoity  Cenler.  Metropolitan  Police  DcparUneot.  testimony,  vol.  2.  pp.  165. 

122  EspinaJ  Testimony.  HcMriog  Transcnpl,  vol.  2,  pp.  524-25. 

123  Aristy  Testimony,  Hauing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  169. 

124  Ibid.,  pp.  165-67. 

125  Ibid.  p.  165. 

126  Ibid.,  p.  168. 

127  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

128  Soulsby  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2.  p.  179. 

129  Ibid. 

130  Delivery  of  Services  to  Latino  Residents,  p.  15. 

131  Officer  Carlos  Guerra.  President,  Hispanic  Police  Association,  interview  in  Washington.  DC.  Nov.  7.  1991.  The  Commission  also  re- 
ceived information  that  the  MPD  assigns  at  least  one  bilingual  operator  to  each  shift.  Delivery  of  Services  to  Latino  Residents,  p.  16. 

132  Avis  Thomas- Lester  and  Patrice  Gaines-Carter.  "Suspect  is  Charged  in  Rape  Case  Marked  By  911  Controversy."  Wasbiogloo  Post, 
Aug.  2,  1992.  p.  B.3 
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despite  the  need  for  more.  In  July  1992,  a  Spanish- 
speaking  rape  victim  tried  to  report  her  attack  to  the 
MPD  by  dialing  911,  but  the  police  operators  report- 
edly hung  up  on  her  three  times.  Subsequent  to 
the  incident,  the  MPD  subscribed  to  a  telephonic 
language  interpreter  service  and  hired  nine  Latino 
bilingual  operators.  Since  the  Commission  hear- 
ing, the  MPD  has  also  hired  and  is  currently  training 
eight  Latinos  as  police  dispatchers.  The  Department 
also  contracted  with  a  language  interpreter  service  to 
assist  dispatchers. 

Lack  of  fluent  bilingual  Spanish-speaking  officers 
to  respond  to  domestic  violence  cases  has  serious 
consequences  for  officers  and  victims,  as  discussed 
by  the  executive  director  of  The  Family  Place  in 
Washington,  D.C.: 

There've  been  many  instances  where  English-speaking  offi- 
cers have  been  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  mediate  in  a 
family  conflict  and  try  to  figure  out  what's  the  problem.  .  . 
.  [A]s  you  can  imagine,  in  domestic  violence  cases,  there's  a 
tremendous  amount  of  confusion  and  fear  and  anger  in- 
volved all  at  once.  And  to  place  a  police  officer  who  does 
not  speak  Spanish  in  that  position  is  highly  unfair  to  the 
officer,  as  well  as  it  impedes  completely  the  ability  for  him 
to  be  able  to  make  a  decision  that  is  the  safest  decision, 
particularly  for  the  children,  because  almost  all  these 
homes  have  children  in  them.  .  .  .  And,  again,  it  erodes  the 
trust  of  the  woman  for  the  legal  system  to  protect  her.  But, 
also.  It  really  decreases  the  chance  that  she  will  continue  to 
seek  help  because  the  help  is  not  adequate  to  encourage 
her  to  extricate  herself  from  the  violence. 


The  daily  demand  for  bilingual  officers,  as  well  as  the 
Department's  shortage  of  such  officers  to  meet  this 
demand  efficiently  and  effectively,  is  clear.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  address  this  growing  need,  532  police  officers 
have  taken  Spanish-language  classes  through  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Gjlumbia  and  the  MPD 
Training  Division  over  the  past  5  years.'"  While 
some  officers  have  been  relieved  from  duty  to  attend 
these  classes,  others  have  not  because  of  manpower 
requirements  at  various  districts. 

Since  the  Mount  Pleasant  hearing,  the  MPD  has 
informed  the  Commission  that  a  "Spanish  for  Patrol 
Officers"  conversational  course  is  being  offered 
through  the  University  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Department  has  also  provided  for  some 
officers  a  Spanish-English  dictionary  entitled  Hispa- 
nic [sic]  for  the  Patrol  Officer.  '"^  The  M  PD  ofTers  no 
incentives,  however,  to  encourage  officers  to  develop 
broader  language  skills.  Such  incentives  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Christopher  Commission  in  its  report 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

Recruitment 

Previous  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  studies 
concluded  that  serious  underutUization  of  minorities 
in  local  law  enforcement  agencies  hampers  the  ability 
of  police  departments  to  function  effectively  in  and 
earn  the  respect  of  predominantly  minority  neighbor- 
hoods, thereby  increasing  the  likelihood  of  tension 
and  violence.  The  MPD's  efforts  to  recruit  quali- 
fied Latino  and  bilingual  ofTioers  has  been  ineffective 
and  sporadic. 


133  Ibid. 

134  Brian  Reilly.  "Police  Hire  Language  Service  for  91 1  Call,"  Tbe  Wasbiogtoo  Times,  Sept.  3,  1992,  p.  1;  Vanessa  Ruiz,  Deputy  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  Legal  Counsel  Division.  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  letter  to  Carol  McCabe  Booker,  General  CounacL  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Oct.  27,  1992,  attaching  Response  of  D.C.  Government  Agencies  to  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Draft 
Report.Oct.  27,  1992,  p.  1. 

135  MPD  Response  to  Draft  Report,  p.  13. 

136  Maria  Elena  Orrego.  Executive  Director,  The  Family  Place,  testimony,  Hariag  Tnnscript,  vol.  1,  pp.  263-64. 
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The  Recruitment  Branch  used  to  have  40  (back- 
ground) investigators,  some  of  whom  were  Latino 
and  detailed  from  other  areas.  Prior  to  the  Com- 
mission hearing,  the  Recruitment  Branch  had  only 
seven  investigators,  none  Latino.  TTius,  significant 
barriers  have  existed  to  achieving  increased  represen- 
tation of  Latinos.  Chief  Fulwood  explained: 

At  this  point  in  lime  we  almost  don't  have  a  recruiting 
branch.  As  you're  aware  we  haven't  hired  anybody  since 
February  [1991].  .  .  .  But  it's  a  small  staff  now  just  main- 
taining records  until  such  time  as  we  decide  that  we're 
going  to  hire  again.  Once  that  occurs,  then  we  will  obvi- 
ously have  Latinos  assigned  as  investigators  and  recruit- 


Subsequent  to  the  Commission  hearing,  the  MPD 
assigned  two  Latino  officers  to  the  Recruitment 
Branch. 

In  an  effort  to  recruit  Hispanic  officers,  a  targeted 
recruitment  drive  was  conducted  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 

147 

Rico,  in  the  faJl  of  1985.       However,  this  drive 

148 

yielded   only   25    Hispanic   new  hires.        In    1985 


Hispanic  recruitment  drives  were  also  conducted  in 
Miami,  Florida,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York,  New  York.  In  March  of  1988,  the  DC.  De- 
partment of  Employment  Services  (DOES)  began  ad- 
vertisements of  MPD  monthly  testing  throughout  the 
U.S.  by  way  of  job  banks.'""  In  May  of  1988,  DOES 
conducted  a  1-day  Hispanic  Job  Fair  in  the  District, 
but  this  yielded  a  minimal  response  from  the  Hispa- 
nic community.  In  October  of  1988,  another 
Hispanic  recruitment  drive  was  conducted  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Although  400  applicants  were  tested,  only  26 
Hispanics  were  hired.  As  a  result  of  an  authorized 
increase  in  the  police  force  and  attrition,  the  MPD 
conducted  a  general  recruitment  drive  in  1989  in 
which  1,200  people  were  hired.  General  recruit- 
ment drives  were  conducted  in  Kentucky  and  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  in  1990.'" 

Cities  such  as  Chicago,  Phoenix  and  Sacramento 
had  been  identified  by  the  MPD  as  potential  sites  for 
Hispanic  recruitment.  TTie  MPD's  recruitment 
team  visited  San  Antonio  and  is  studying  the  infor- 
mation obtained  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  re- 

157 

cruiting  there.      The  MPD  advertises  on  a  monthly 
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basis  in  the  Washington  Post,  Washington  Times, 
Impaclo,  and  EI  Pregonero  newspapers  to  announce 
monthly  walk-in  examinations.  In  addition,  Span- 
ish radio  stations  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  have  been  utilized.  Vacancy  announcements  for 
the  position  of  police  officer  have  been  advertised  in 
publications  nationwide  in  Spanish  and  English. 

The  MPD  has  been  criticized  for  its  Hispanic  hir- 
ing tactics,  such  as  costly  recruitment  trips  to  Puerto 
Rico  rather  than  enhanced  recruitment  efforts  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area.  The  Puerto  Rico  recruit- 
ment drives  have  also  been  criticized  for  yielding 
some  officers,  formerly  employed  with  Puerto  Rico 
police  departments,  who  generated  a  number  of  citi- 
zen complaints  and  were  abusive  to  Latinos.  Chief 
Fulwood  described  these  targeted  recruitment  drives 
and  the  need  for  improvement: 

We've  sent  people  as  far  away  as  Puerto  Rico.  We've  sent 
them  to  other  states  in  the  United  States  to  try  to  attract 
Latinos  to  the  community.  I've  met  with  community  peo- 
ple, community  leadership,  to  see  how  we  can  do  it  better. 
I  think  we  need  to  set  some  realistic  goals  and  timetables 


to  increase  the  number  of  Latino  persons  that  are  in  law 
enforcement  as  a  career. 


The  on]y  recruitment  materials  developed  by  the 
Recruitment  Branch  consist  of  a  folder  containing 
basic  information  on  salary,  benefits,  entry  require- 
ments, and  a  personal  history  form  (which  requires 
citizenship  information).  A  study  guide  that  was 
provided  at  one  time  to  assist  applicants  in  preparing 
for  the  police  entrance  exam  is  no  longer  available. 
Moreover,  multilingual  recruitment  materials  are  not 
available  from  the  MPD.  The  former  director  of 
the  MPD's  Special  Emphasis  Program  used  to  orga- 
nize voluntary  preparatory  classes  and  provide  tutor- 
ing for  police  exams  on  his  own  time  and  not  as  part 
of  any  official  MPD  program.  The  classes  were 
held  in  the  Latino  community  and  attended  by  50-60 
persons.  The  tutoring  helped  Latino  candidates 
pass  the  police  entrance  exam. 

Since  the  Commission  hearing,  the  MPD  has  indi- 
cated that  efforts  are  underway  to  recruit  and  select 
candidates  to  fill  the  Department's  283  vacancies  for 
sworn  personnel.  Of  the  2,041  candidates  on  the 
Department's  registers,  only  45  are  Hispanic.      The 
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MPD  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a  special 
certification  list  that  would  allow  hiring  all  of  the 
qualified  Hispanic  applicants  within  the  system.'" 
The  MPD  also  recently  informed  the  Commission 
that  it  is  planning  to  administer  a  special  entrance 
examination  for  bilingual  persons  only  and  expects 
to  test  approximately  350  persons  at  that  time. ' 

The  MPD  does  not  utilize  special  programs  being 
used  by  other  large  urban  police  departments  to  re- 
cruit disadvantaged  or  minority  groups.  For  exam- 
ple, police  departments  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Los 
Angeles  operate  storefront  centers  in  the  city  for  po- 
lice recruitment  information  and  examination  pur- 

173 

poses.  Similarly,  departments  in  Detroit,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  keep  information  offices 
open  after  regular  business  hours  and  on  week- 
ends. Preexamination  counseling  and  training  are 
other  special  programs  used  by  departments  in  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. ' 

Standards  established  by  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation for  Law  Enforcement  agencies  require  all 
departments  with  50  or  more  full-time  f)ersonneI  to 
include  the  active  participation  of  minority  person- 
nel, fluent  in  the  community's  languages  and  aware 
of  the  cultural  environment  in  recruitment  activities 
whenever  possible.  The  accreditation  commission 
reasoned  that  placing  minority  personnel  and 
women,  especially  those  of  supervisory  ranks,  in  re- 
cruitment positions,  along  with  using  multilingual 
recruitment  materials,  can  demonstrate  a 
department's  commitment  to  the  minority  commu- 
nity, demonstrate  minority  promotability,  and  in- 


crease the  potential  for  recruiting  minority  personnel, 
among  other  things. 

The  standards  also  require  a  comprehensive  writ- 
ten recruitment  plan  with  measurable  recruitment  ob- 
jectives, including  actual  and  forecast  vacancies,  a 
timetable  for  recruitment  activities,  an  itemized  re- 
cruitment budget,  and  procedures  for  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  community  organizations.  However, 
the  MPD  has  not  established  such  a  recruitment  plan 
for  the  hiring  of  Latinos  and  other  underrepresented 
minorities. 

Cadet  Program 

A  successful  cadet  training  program  is  an  essential 
and  efficient  part  of  ongoing  recruitment  activities 
because  it  provides  police  departments  with  a  steady 
source  of  potential  officers  from  the  community  they 
serve.  Begun  in  1987,  the  Cadet  Program  for  12th- 
grade  students  offers  a  $9,000  per  year  salary  and 
benefits  package,  and  specialized  education  and 
training  at  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Trainine  Academy,  leading  to  early  officer 
status  at  age  20.  Since  the  program  does  not  have 
citizenship  requirements,  young  jaeople  lacking  citi- 
zenship can  complete  their  citizenship  requirements 
during  their  tenure  as  cadets. 

Citing  the  program's  success  in  attracting  students 
to  a  career  in  law  enforcement.  Chief  Fulwood  pro- 
vided an  example  of  how  the  program  assisted  a  non- 
citizen  Mexican  cadet  in  completing  both  her  citizen- 
ship and  cadet  requirements,  eventually  leading  to 
her  appointment  as  an  MPD  officer.  However,  the 
president  of  the  Hispanic  Police  Officer's  Association 
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testified  that  the  MPD  has  not  succeeded  Ln  recruit-  through  the  schools  and  Latino  community  organiza- 

ing  a  large  number  of  Hispanic  cadets  from  high  tions  to  encourage  Latino  students  to  participate  in 

schools.       Subsequent  to  the  Commission  hearing,  the  police  cadet  program, 
the  MPD  indicated  that  it  is  conducting  outreach 
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Chapter  4.  Civilian  Oversight  of  Policing 


The  inability  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  Civil- 
ian Complaint  Review  Board  (CCRB)  to  inves- 
tigate and  process  citizen  complaints  of  police 
misconduct  in  an  expeditious  manner  has  contrib- 
uted to  strained  relations  between  the  Latino  com- 
munity and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  ac- 
cording to  the  D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force. 
Despite  bilingual  assistance  during  the  entire  com- 
plaint process.  Latinos,  as  well  as  other  complain- 
ants, who  may  be  victims  of  excessive  force,  harass- 
ment, or  demeaning  language  are  discouraged  by 
having  to  wait  up  to  2  years  for  a  hearing. 

TTie  Commission  undertook  an  investigation  of 
civilian  oversight  of  policing,  since  an  efficient  and 
equitable  system  for  the  receipt,  investigation,  and 
disposition  of  citizen  complaints  of  police  miscon- 
duct is  crucial  in  the  control  or  discipline  of  police 
officers  and  is  a  significant  factor  in  fostering  har- 
monious police-community  relations.  The  Commis- 
sion found  that  the  District  of  Columbia's  Civilian 
Complaint  Review  Board  suffers  from  a  serious 
shortage  of  funds  and  investigative  staff,  which  have 


contributed  to  the  critical  backlog  of  police  miscon- 
duct cases.  Moreover,  the  operation  of  police  trial 
boards  in  the  review  of  citizen  complaints  has  under- 
mined the  principles  of  civilian  review,  which  include 
impartiality,  independence,  and  representativeness  of 
the  community. 

History  and  Structure  of  the 
Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board 

In  1982  the  District  of  Columbia's  Civilian  Com- 
plaint Review  Board  became  operational  under  the 
Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board  Act  of  1980.  The 
purpose  of  the  act  was  "to  address  longstanding  con- 
cern in  the  District  of  Columbia  regarding  the  inci- 
dence of  citizen  complaints  alleging  police  miscon- 
duct and  the  lack  of  impartiality  and  public 
participation  in  the  review  of  these  complaints." 

Prior  to  the  Board's  establishment,  citizens'  com- 
plaints against  the  police  were  investigated  by  the  In- 
ternal Affairs  Division  (IAD)  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  (MPD).  A  1979  statistical  study 


1  See  D.C.  LatiDo  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  Tbe  Utwo  Bluepriot  for  AcUoa,  Final  Recommeodttioas  to  the  District  oT Columbia  Gov- 
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by  the  MPD  of  citizen  complaints  filed  through  the 
use  of  PD  99  (citizen  complaint)  forms  had  revealed 
that  during  a  58-monlh  period,  from  197i  to  mid- 
1979,  1,888  citizen  complaints  were  filed.  When 
processed  by  IAD,  the  Department  classified  92  per- 
cent of  the  citizen  complaints  as  unfounded  and  took 
no  action  against  those  officers.  In  the  remaining  8 
percent  of  the  cases,  the  remedial  action  ranged  from 
counseling  to  a  letter  of  reprimand  from  the  Chief 

Public  involvement  in  the  citizen  complaint  pro- 
cess was  supported  by  a  majority  of  those  testifying 
at  the  joint  hearings  on  the  legislation  because  inter- 
nal police  procedures  are  viewed  with  suspicion  and 
police  misconduct  was  a  matter  of  public  concern, 
not  merely  individual  grievances.  TT:ie  legislation 
shifted  the  initial  responsibility  for  reviewing  citizen 
complaints  of  police  harassment,  excessive  use  of 
force,  and  demeaning  language  from  within  the 
MPD  to  a  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board. 

Under  D.C.  law,  the  Board  has  jurisdiction  to 
make  findings  and  recommendations  pursuant  to  cit- 
izen complaints  involving  MPD  officers,  as  well  as 
Special  Police  employed  by  the  DC.  Government, 
that  allege  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (1)  police 
harassment;  (2)  excessive  use  of  force;  or  (3)  use  of 


language  likely  to  demean  the  inherent  dignity  of  any 
person  to  whom  it  was  directed  and  to  trigger  disre- 
spect for  law  enforcement  officers.  These  types  of 
complaints  cover  a  broad  range  of  improper  p>olice 
actions  against  the  public.  Police  harassment,  for 
example,  according  to  the  statute's  legislative  historVj 
includes  both  physical  and  verbal  harassment. 
Moreover,  the  law  covers  acts  that  are  intended  to 
bother,  annoy,  or  otherwise  interfere  with  another 
person's  freedom  to  go  about  his  or  her  lawful  busi- 
ness normally. 

Complaints  of  excessive  force  are  not  limited  to 
instances  involving  serious  bodily  injury  but  rather 
require  a  careful  consideration  of  the  force  used  in 
the  context  of  the  situation.  '  Demeanmg  language 
refers  to  a  broad  category  of  offensive  language,  in- 
cluding racially  prejudicial  remarks,  ethnic  or  reli- 
gious slurs,  and  sexual  allusions.  Improper  remarks 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  person  are  considered  as 
being  directed  towards  that  person.  By  law  and  de- 
partmental orders,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment may  not  handle  these  types  of  complaints  and 
must  refer  them  to  the  CCRB. 
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From  1982  to  1992,  the  CCRB  was  composed  of 
a  chairperson  and  six  other  members,  who  must  be 
D.C.  residents  and  representative  of  the  District's 
population.  The  Board  has  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  including  the  chairperson, 
two  appointed  by  the  DC.  Council,  one  police  offi- 
cer appointed  by  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  one  police 
ofricer  appointed  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 
Effective  October  1,  1992,  new  legislation  passed  by 
the  D.C.  Council  increases  the  number  of  Board 
members  from  7  to  21,  in  an  effort  to  decrease  a 
critical  backlog  of  1,000  police  misconduct  cases. 
The  new  Board  will  consist  of  19  civilians,  2  police 

22 

members,  juid  4  police  alternate  members. 

The  Board  must  employ  an  executive  director  and 
professional  and  investigative  staff  as  authorized  by 
appropriations.  Although  authonzed  to  have  17 
positions,  the  CCRB  in  FY  1992  had  only  12  staff, 
including  3  investigators  and  1  supervising  investiga- 
tor, due  to  budgetary  constraints. 


Problems  with  the 
Current  System 

Backlog  of  Cases 

The  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board  has  been 
most  criticized  for  its  backlog  of  cases.  Since  its  in- 
ception in  1982,  over  3,000  complaints  have  been 
filed.  In  the  first  2  years  of  the  Board's  operation, 
the  number  of  complaints  filed  rapidly  outpaced  the 
Board's  ability  to  hear  them.  Commission  staff  ex- 
amined citizen  complaint  data  from  the  CCRB  in 
order  to  determine  three  basic  measures  of  perfor- 
mance: case  backlog,  time  to  close  cases,  and  com- 
plaint outcomes.  At  the  end  of  FY  1991,  one-third  of 
the  complaints  (875  out  of  a  total  of  2,587)  received 
since  1985  remained  open.  Despite  improvements  un- 
dertaken in  1990-91,  the  CCRB  still  requires  more 
than  a  year  to  close  most  cases.  In  1991  the  median 
time  to  close  a  case  was  402  days,  and  2S  percent  of 


19  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  4-904<a>(b)  (1988)  Bill  9-591.  passed  by  the  D.C.  Council  on  July  7, 1992,  and  eiTeclive  on  Oct.  1,  1992,  increases 
the  number  of  Board  members  from  7  (o  2 1 . 

20  /<y.  §6  4-904(cHe). 

21  Under  the  new  legislation,  an  additional  14  civilian  members  will  be  appointed  to  the  Board  (the  Mayor  and  DC.  Council  will  each  ap- 
point 7  memt)ers)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years  from  the  elTective  date  of  the  act  The  Chief  of  Police  and  the  police  union  each  will 
appomi  two  alternates  JirCivilian  Complaint  Review  Board  Emergency  Amendment  Act  of  1992.  DC.  Act  9-274  (to  be  codified  at  DC. 
Code  Ann.  §§  4-904-908)  (hereafter  C:CRB  Emergency  Amendment  Act  of  1992). 

22  CCRB  Emergency  Amendment  Act  of  1992. 

23  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §4-907(a)  (1988).  The  executive  director  and  staff  are  employees  of  the  D.C.  Government. 

24  Alfreda  Davis  Porter.  Executive  Director.  CCRB.  testimony.  Hearing  Before  lie  US.  Commissioa  oo  Ovil Rights,  Wash.  D.C,  Jan. 
29-31,  1992.  vol.  2.  pp.  208-209.  21 1  (hereafter  Heanag  Tnascnpt). 

25  Fiscal  Year  1992  District  of  Columbia  Operating  Budget,  p.  FH-3. 

26  Ibid. 

27  In  response  to  Mayor  Marion  Barry's  mandate  to  develop  a  proposal  to  eliminate  the  bacldog  of  cases  and  improve  the  manner  in 
which  the  Board  processed  incoming  cases,  the  Board  proposed  amendments  to  the  CCRB's  enabling  legislation  in  1988.  The  pro[>osal 
called  for  an  expansion  of  the  Board  and  allowed  for  the  Board  to  meet  in  panels  of  five  members,  composed  of  three  citizens  and  two 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  In  addition,  the  proposal  permitted  the  Board  to  process  cases  more  expeditiously 
through  ttK  creation  of  conciliation  conferences.  However,  the  bill,  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board  Rocstablishment  Amendment 
Act  of  1988.  died  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  DC  Council  The  CCRB  did.  however,  implement  some  of  their  rcconunendations. 
including  the  development  of  a  case  tracking  system,  establishment  of  case  intake  procedures,  and  adoption  of  an  accelerated  hearing 
schedule  which  reduced  the  backlog  by  almost  M  percent  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1990  5ae  Memorandum  from  Kemi  Morton,  Chairper- 
son. Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board,  thru  Tina  Smith.  Director.  OSS.  thru  Herbert  Rcid,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff,  to  Mayor  Marion 
Barry.  Jr  .  May  23.  1988;  Memorandum  from  Alfreda  Davis  Porter.  Executive  Director,  to  Board  Members,  Civilian  Complaint  Review 
Board.  Dec   II.  1991 

28  Absent  unusual  cireumslaiKcs,  as  determined  by  the  Board,  investigalioos  must  be  completed  within  ninety  days.  D.C.  Mun.  Regs.  til. 
6A,§  2105.2  (1988). 
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TABLE  4.1 

Time  to  aose  CCRB  Cases: 

(time  in  days) 


FY  199r 


Priority 

Median 

75th  pcti 

Mean 

No. 

1 

894 

1,302 

931 

69 

2 

781 

1,302 

814 

54 

3 

557 

856 

644 

42 

4 

100 

209 

150 

89 

'  Median  — 50  percent  of  complaints  closed  in  time 
indicated  or  longer. 

75th  pctI  — 25  percent  closed  in  time  indicated  or  longer. 
Mean  — average  time  to  close  case. 


the  cases  required  more  than  3  years  to  close  (see 
trble  4.1).^  For  cases  closed  during  FY  1990,  the 
median  was  665  days  and  the  75th  percentile  was 
1,213  days,'" 

As  part  of  its  case  tracking  system,  the  CCRB 
classifies  its  cases  by  type.  "Priority  1"  designated 
cases  are  excessive  force  cases  with  documented  inju- 
ries. "Priority  2"  indicates  excessive  force  cases  with- 
out medical  records.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
the  CCRB's  cases  involve  allegations  of  excessive 
force,  and  at  least  45  percent  of  those  cases  involve 
documented  injuries,  according  to  the  CCRB's  exec- 
utive director.  "Priority  3"  indicates  language 
and/or  harassment  cases.  "Priority  4"  indicates  those 
cases  that  the  Board  should  review  for  possible  dis- 


missal (cases,  for  example,  in  which  it  appears  that 
the  Board  lacks  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
of  the  complaint).  As  one  might  expect.  Priority  1  or 
2  cases  (most  serious  cases  involving  excessive  force) 
required  significantly  more  time  to  complete  than 
Priority  3  (language  or  harassment  cases),  and  Prior- 
ity 4  cases  (cases  to  be  dismissed)  took  the  least 
amount  of  time  to  process.  Half  of  all  Priority  1  and 
2  cases  closed  in  FY  1991  took  more  than  2  years  to 
close:  25  piercent  of  these  cases  were  closed  in  more 
than  3.5  years. 

Commission  staff  reviewed  a  sampling  of  use  of 
force  cases  closed  in  1991  to  assess  the  average  time 
interval  between  the  date  of  incident  and  filing  of 
complaint,  complainant  interview,  assignment  of  case 
to  investigator,  and  occurrence  witness  interviewed. 
Generally,  a  complaint  is  filed  within  2.5  weeks  after 
the  incident,  and  the  complainant  is  interviewed 
shortly  thereafter.  However,  it  can  take  a  year  from 
the  time  a  complaint  is  filed  for  a  case  to  be  assigned 
to  an  investigator  or  for  an  occurrence  witness  to  be 
interviewed. 

Apart  from  administrative  closures,  there  are 
three  basic  ways  the  CCRB  can  close  a  case:  sustain, 
not  sustain,  or  dismiss  each  of  the  complainant's  alle- 
gations. Commission  staff  analysis  revealed  that  the 
majority  of  CCRB  cases  are  dismissed.  In  addition, 
very  few  cases  are  sustained  by  the  CCRB.  The  sus- 
tain rate  is  4  to  5  percent  for  harassment  and  force 
allegations  and  9  percent  for  language  allegations. 


29  A  hearing  must  be  cooduclcd  within  90  days  of  the  filing  of  the  complaint,  unless  a  continuance  is  requested  not  less  than  5  days  before 
the  scheduled  heanng  D.C  Mun.  Regs  til.  6A,  §  21  H  I  (1988)  In  general,  the  CCRB  must  take  final  action  on  complaints  within  120 
days  of  its  receipt,  absent  extraordinary  circumstances.  A/.  §  21 14.1. 

30  CCRB  staff  undertook  a  concerted  effort  during  FY  1990  to  clear  the  case  backlog  of  aged  cases.  Consequeotly.  proccssiog  times  in 
this  year  and  the  improvements  between  1990  and  1991  are  somewhat  inflated. 

31  Porter  Testimony,  Hearing  Traascript,  vol.  2.  p  208. 

32  The  Board,  after  review  of  the  invesligative  report,  the  complaint,  and  all  other  materials  submitted,  may  dismiss  a  complaint  by  ma- 
jority vote  without  holding  a  hearing  if  the  Board  determines  the  complaint  is  frivolous.  Moreover,  the  Board  may  dismiss  a  complaint 
where  it  lacks  jurisdiction.  DC.  Mun.  Regs.  tit.  6A,  §2115.1  (1988).  In  practice,  the  Board  also  may  summarily  dismiss  a  case  for  want  of 
prosecution,  such  as  when  the  complainant  fails  to  cooperate  or  has  requested  that  a  complaint  be  withdrawn,  or  where  the  CCRB  staff  is 
unable  to  locate  the  complainant. 

33  See  table  4.2:  Disposition  of  Complaints  by  Type  of  Allegation  (calculations  exclude  cases  that  are  referred  to  the  MPD  or  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  for  action).  The  Board  must  decide  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  whether  each  allegation  in  the  complaint  should 
be  sustained,  or  dismissed,  or  found  to  evidence  misconduct  not  directly  related  to  the  complaint  but  within  the  Board's  authority.  D.C. 
Code  Ann.  §4-905(b)(  1988),  DC.  Mun.  Regs  tit.  6A,§§2116,2  -  .3  (1988). 

34  TTiese  percentages  were  based  on  the  number  of  complaints  containing  a  specific  type  of  allegation  (i.e.,  harassment,  excessive  force,  or 
demeaning  language)  for  which  a  determination  had  been  made  The  percentage  of  CCRB  cases  in  which  at  least  one  allegation  was  sus- 
uincd  was  6  5  percent  This  includes  only  complaints  for  which  the  CCRB  had  made  a  final  determination  (i.e.,  to  dismiss,  sustain,  or  not 
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TABLE  4.2 

Disposition  of  Complaints  by  Type  of  Allegation  and  Percentage  of  Allegation  Type 


Type/outcome 

Dismissed 

Not  sustained 

Sustained 

Totd 

Use  of  force 

511 

130 

35 

676 

75.6% 

19.2% 

5.2% 

100% 

Harassment 

505 

95 

24 

646 

80.9% 

15.2% 

3.9% 

100% 

Language 

299 

84 

39 

422 

70.9% 

19.9% 

9.2% 

100% 

During  fiscal  year  1991,  the  Civilian  Complaint       CCRB  asserts  that  cases  closed  by  the  MPD  have  in 

most  instances  been  investigated  and  have  been  de- 
termined to  lack  merit. 

In  July  1992,  legislation  was  enacted  to  enhance 
both  the  efficiency  and  efTectiveness  of  the  CCRB. 
For  example,  the  legislation  expands  the  number  of 
Board  members  from  7  to  21  and  permits  it  to  set  up 
three  separate  hearing  panels  in  order  to  move  more 
quickly  through  the  backlog  of  complaints.  The 
new  law  also  permits  the  CCRB  to  render  summary 
adjudications,  thus  correcting  another  flaw  in  the 
1980  act.  Because  it  required  a  hearing  in  all  but  friv- 
olous cases,  the  enabling  statute  forced  the  Board  to 
give  the  same  level  of  attention  to  all  cases,  regardless 
of  the  seriousness  of  allegations.  Even  in  cases 
where  there  was  a  complete  investigation  and  a  full 
record,  and  little  additional  information  could  be 
gleaned  from  a  full  hearing,  the  CCRB  was  not  able 
to  dispose  summarily  of  or  adjudicate  these  cases  in  a 
more  timely  and  cost-effective  manner. 


Review  Board  heard  64  cases  involving  64  subject 
police  officers  and  142  allegations  of  misconduct. 
The  Board  sustained  at  least  a  single  allegation  in  17 
cases  (26  percent  of  those  heard),  sustained  no  alle- 
gations in  19  cases  (30  percent),  and  dismissed  all 
allegations  at  the  hearing  level  in  23  cases  (36  per- 
cent). Allegations  of  excessive  force  were  sustained 
in  nine  cases.  Although  the  CCRB's  sustain  rate  on 
citizen  complaints  appears  similar  to  the  MPD's 
rate,  the  CCRB  asserts  that  the  comparison  is  mis- 
leading. TTie  CCRB  notes  that  the  sustain  rate  over- 
looks those  cases  that  may  have  been  meritorious 
but  that,  for  any  number  of  reasons,  could  not  be 
adjudicated  through  a  full  evidentiary  hearing.  With 
adequate  resources  to  investigate  and  process  all 
complaints  in  an  expeditious  manner,  the  sustain 
rate  probably  would  be  higher.   By  contrast,  the 


sustain). 

35  Cases  iavolviog  Third  District  officers  were  beard  most  often.  More  specifically.  Third  District  ofTicers  were  involved  in  18  bearings,  of 
which  7  were  sustained.  Manoranduni  from  Curtis  Pearson,  Chief  of  Investigations,  to  Aifieda  Davis  Porter,  Executive  Director,  Oct.  4, 
1991. 

36  Ibid.  As  of  the  date  of  the  memorandum,  the  Board  had  not  yet  voted  on  five  cases. 

37  Ibid. 

3S   &e  information  submitted  by  the  OfTice  of  the  CorporatioD  Counsel,  District  of  Colionbia  Government,  Mar.  31, 1992. 

39  Information  submitted  by  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board,  Oct.  28,  1992. 

40  CCRB  Emergency  Amendment  Act  of  1992. 

41  The  Board  may  act  in  seven-member  panels.  Each  panel  must  include  five  civilian  memben,  one  police  union  member,  and  one  MPD 
member.  CCRB  Emergency  Amendment  Act  of  1992. 

42  .Sbe  Porter  Testimony,  Heahag  TnnscripU  vol.  2,  p.  205. 
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The  new  law  will  also  allow  the  Board  to  provide 
conciliation  as  an  alternative  form  of  complaint  res- 

44 

olution.  This  is  also  a  means  of  reducing  the  case 
backlog.  The  CCRB  executive  director  told  the 
Commission: 

Many  times  when  we  bring  a  case  to  hearing  we  hear  a 
citizen  say,  "The  only  thing  that  I  wanted  was  an  apology 
from  the  officer. "  That  does  not  serve  the  Board  well  to 
have  expended  that  time  when  there  are  still  very  serious 
cases  in  the  caseload. 

Where  efforts  to  conciliate  a  complaint  have  been 
unsuccessful,  a  full  investigation  of  the  complaint 
must  be  conducted.  In  addition,  the  new  law  em- 
powers the  CCRB  to  compel  officers  to  give  prehear- 
ing sworn  statements. 

Although  this  legislation  will  be  very  helpful,  the 
Board's  ability  to  eliminate  the  backlog  of  cases 
completely  will  remain  hampjered.  The  CCRB  execu- 
tive director  testified: 

The  Board  has  been  chronically  understaffed  and  un- 
derfunded from  its  inception.  When  the  Board  first  came 
into  operation,  the  Board  had  three  staff  positions  author- 
ized; that  was  an  executive  director,  one  investigator,  and 
one  secretary.  Within  the  first  6  months  of  operation,  the 
Board  received  over  215  complaints  and  had  three  staff 
persons  with  which  to  deal  with  those  complaints.  Pre- 
viously, the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  had  a  greater 
number  of  resources  to  deal  with  a  similar  number  of  com- 
plaints. The  Internal  Affairs  Unit  of  the  Police  Depart- 


ment was  one  such  entity  and,  in  addition  to  those  re- 
sources that  were  available,  there  were  resources  assigned 
in  each  of  the  police  districts,  which  also  handled  incoming 
complaints.  So  you  went  from  a  very  diverse  and  broad 
system  to  one  in  which  three  Ef=°P''  were  fully  expected  to 
carry  a  tremendous  case  load. 

Police  officials  agree  that  the  CCRB  was  destined  to 
fail  with  its  inadequate  funding  and  stafT  resources. 
The  CCRB's  FY  1992  budget  request  was  $874,000 
with  17  full-time  equivalent  positions  (FTE);  while 
the  Internal  Affairs  Division's  (IAD)  FY  1992  bud- 
get reauest  was  S2.634  million  and  57  full-time  posi- 
tions. The  CCRB's  FY  1993  approved  budget  is 
$1,430  million,  with  24  authorized  FTE  positions,  to 
include  2  investigative  positions.  In  addition,  low 
grade  levels  for  staff  positions  makes  recruiting  and 
retaining  of  qualified  individuals  difficult.  CCRB  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Porter  testified: 

The  difficulty  is  that  our  career  ladder  for  investigators  has 
been  over  the  years  reduced.  The  highest  grade  level  that 
our  investigators  are  able  to  obtain  is  a  GS-9.  That  is  sim- 
ply not  commensurate  with  the  same  level  of  investigative 
activity  that  would  take  place  in  the  police  department.  It's 
usually  the  sergeant  level  or  above.  Our  investigators  all 
receive  under  S30,000  per  year  and  most  of  them  start  out 
as  a  GS-5,  which  is  around  SI 6,000  to  $17,000  a  year. 
Clearly  you  are  not  able  to  attract  the  kind  of  qualified  and 
competent  individuals  that  you  would  need  to  undertake 
the  very  serious  job  of  investigating  allegations  of  excessive 
foree  and  the  like. 


43  Ibid.,  p.  217. 

44  CCRB  Emergency  Amcndmcot  Acl  of  199Z 

45  Porter  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  214. 

46  Ibid.  p.  213. 

47  CCRB  Emergency  Amendment  Act  of  1992. 

48  Id. 

49  Porter  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  204.  Compare  the  Chicago  Office  of  Professional  Standards  which  began  in  1974  with 
a  slalT  of  about  40  mcmt>ers.  which  included  investigators,  supervisors,  and  administrators,  and  by  1985  the  staff  had  doubled.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Civilian  Oversight  of  Law  Enforcement  (lACOLE).  USA  Portion  of  Inlemaliooal  Cowpeadium  of  Civilian  Over- 
sight Agencies  (19S9).  p  67 

50  Insp  Winfred  L  Stanley,  .Metropoliun  Police  Department,  Internal  Affairs  Division,  interview  in  Washington.  D.C.,  Nov.  7,  1991; 
Capt.  Kim  Dine,  Metropolitan  Police  Departmeot,  CCRB  Board  member,  interview  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  15, 1991. 

51  Fiscal  Year  1992  District  of  Columbia  Operating  Budget,  pp  FH-2.  FA-47. 

52  Information  subraitled  by  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board,  Oct  28.  1992. 

53  Porter  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  207. 
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Consequently,  during  FY  1992,  this  minimal  in- 
vestigative staJT  had  to  process  to  disposition  325 
citizen  complaints  requiring  at  a  minimum:  900  in- 
terviews, 200  field  investigations,  1,750  pieces  of 
case-related  correspondence,  1,000  subpoenas,  400 
investigative  reports,  and  approximately  100  hear- 
ings. By  contrast,  the  MPD's  Internal  Affairs  Divi- 
sion employs  36  uniformed  members  (30  sergeants,  3 
lieutenants,  2  captains,  and  1  inspector),  not  includ- 
ing civilian  personnel.  Critics  have  charged  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  CCRB's  backlog,  officers  often  retire 
prior  to  the  Board's  determination.  Yet,  this  also 
happens  within  the  MPD,  even  though  it  has  a  sig- 
nificantly larger  stafT  to  process  cases.  For  example, 
between  January  1,  1986,  and  June  1,  1991,  out  of 
430  cases  sent  to  a  MPD  adverse  action  panel  with  a 
recommendation  for  termination,  29  officers  retired 
prior  to  the  adverse  action  panel's  determination. 

The  CCRB's  critical  lack  of  investigative  staffing 
hampers  its  ability  to  investigate  all  complaints  of 
police  misconduct  in  a  timely  manner.  This  dimin- 
ishes the  CCRB's  ability  to  gather  critical,  time-sen- 
sitive information  necessary  for  sustaining  a  com- 
plaint. At  the  Commission  hearing,  an 
MPD-appointed  member  of  the  Civilian  Complaint 
Review  Board  testified: 

If  you  don't  have  critical  information,  which  often  means 
an  immediate  investigation  exactly  when  the  complaint  is 
made — photographs,  pictures,  the  interviewing  of 
witnesses,  the  canvassing  of  the  neighborhood  just  as  you 
would  in  any  other  crime.  If  you  don't  have  that,  you  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  case  of  misconduct  and 
you're  going  to  have  really  an  evidentiary  void  down  the 
road.  It  results  in  what  we  have  now,  a  huge  backlog  where 
innocent  officers  are  not  being  exonerated  quickly  enough. 
And  the  ofTiccrs  that  require  discipline  or  some  kind  of 


remedial  action  or  training  are  also  not  getting  that.  The 
bottom  Une  is  it  results  in  a  very  low  rate  of  actually  sus- 
tained cases  as  opposed  to  the  number  of  complaints  that 
are  coming  in. 

The  CCRB's  executive  director  also  testified  that 
timely  and  effective  investigations  can  lead  to  early 
identification  of  systemic  problems  within  a  police 
department.  Another  benefit  of  having  a  good  civil- 
ian review  process  is  that  over  time  there  should  be  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  civil  suits  that  are  filed 
against  the  Police  Department. 

Police  Trial  Boards 

By  consistently  overturning  sustained  fmdings  of 
the  CCRB,  the  operation  of  police  trial  boards  in  the 
review  of  citizen  complaints  of  police  misconduct 
have  undermined  the  CCRB's  effectiveness  and  the 
principles  of  civilian  review. 

The  CCRB  does  not  have  the  power  to  impose 
discipline.  Its  authority  is  merely  to  recommend  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  by  the  Chief  of  Police.  If  the  Chief 
of  Police  determines  to  take  any  action  other  than 
that  recommended  by  the  Board,  the  Chief  must  indi- 
cate in  writing  the  recommended  action  and  its  rea- 
sons. The  findings  and  recoimnendations  of  the 
Board,  together  with  the  Chiefs  recommendations, 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  Mayor  who  has  30  days 
either  to:  (1)  uphold  the  Chiefs  recommendation;  (2) 
impose  the  Board's  recommendation;  or  (3)  order  a 
compromise  between  these  recommendations. 
Within  30  days  of  receipt  of  the  Board's  recommen- 
dations, the  Chief  must  (1)  implement  or  otherwise 
issue  a  final  order  with  res|3ect  to  such  recommenda- 
tions;  or  (2)  refer   the  matter  to  a  Police  Trial 
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Board.     When  asked  whether  ihe  CCRB's  recom- 


54   Fiscal  Year  1992  Dislricl  of  Columbia  Operating  Budget,  p.  FH-3. 

35   Metropolitan  Police  Oepartmcot's  written  response  to  Commission  stafT interrogatories,  Jan.  23,  1992. 

56  Metropolitan  Police  Department's  Adverse  Action  Reports,  Jaa  1, 1986  through  June  1,  1991. 

57  Capt.  Kim  Dine.  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  CCRB  Board  member,  testimony,  Hariag  Tnaxripi,  vol.  2,  p.  218. 

58  &r  Porter  Testimony.  HcMiiag  Tnascript,  vol.  2.  p.  269. 

59  Ibid. 

«o  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  4.902(b)  (1988);  DC.  Mun.  Regs.  til.  6A,  J  2117.2  (1988). 

61  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  4-902(c)  ( 1988). 

62  If  the  Mayor  fails  to  act  within  the  prescribed  30.day  lime  period,  the  CbicTi  recommended  action  is  h^tywH  Hnal.  Id. 

63  Failure  to  act  within  30  days  is  deemed  final  action  by  the  Chief  ratifying  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board's  findings  and  recom- 
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mended  discipline  or  penalties  are  in  line  with  the 
Department's  Table  of  Penalties,  Chief  Fulwood  tes- 
tified: 

Most  of  the  tune  we  concur  with  their  recommendations 
and  implement  those  recommendations  nght  away.  I  can't 
think  of  an  individual  case  nght  now  where  I  can  tell  you  I 
disagreed  with  this  and  therefore  the  person  should  have 
been  fired  or  not  fired  because  there  are  limes,  obviously, 
when  we're  going  to  disagree.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  time  when 
they  recommend  somethmg  it's  appropriate. 

However,  in  cases  in  which  the  CCRB  has  recom- 
mended dismissal,  the  officer  has  a  right  to  a  Police 
Trial  Board  heanng  prior  to  dismissal. 

The  CCRB  expressed  concern  over  the  outcome 
of  such  cases  as  early  as  1986,  as  discussed  in  a  mem- 
orandum from  the  then-executive  director  to  the 
Mayor; 

Although  nearly  40%  of  the  cases  which  have  gone  to  hear- 
ings before  the  [Civilian  Complamt  Review]  Board  have 
been  sustained,  very  hltle  personnel  action  has  actually  oc- 
curred. Most  cases  going  to  Trial  Board  have  resulted  in 
exoneration  of  the  subject  police  officer  or  decisions  in 
their  favor  or  much  lesser  personnel  action  (CCRB  has  not 
been  able  to  acquire  definitive  follow-up  data  in  this  area). 
Where  the  COP  [Chief  of  Police]  has  ordered  personnel 
action  pursuant  to  his  agreement  with  CCRB  or  as  a  result 
of  the  Mayor's  action  pursuant  to  the  CCRB  Act,  most 
subject  police  officers  have  appealed  to  the  Office  of  Em- 
ployee Appeals  (OEA).  According  to  the  information  re- 
ceived by  CCRB  only  a  few  subject  police  officers  have 
received  personnel  action  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of  the 
CCRB.  Some  members  of  the  public  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  referral  to  Trial  Board  and  appeals  to  OEA  have 
frustrated  the  effect  of  CCRB  sustained  fmdings  and 
CCRB  recommendations  for  personnel  action. 


Serious  police  misconduct  cases  that  are  sustained 
by  the  CCRB  do  not  necessarily  result  in  discipline  of 
ofTicers.  As  of  March  20,  1990,  out  of  19  police  mis- 
conduct cases  that  had  been  sustained  by  the  CCRB 
and  appealed  to  the  Police  Trial  Board,  the  Police 
Trial  Board  had  rendered  a  "not  guilty"  verdict  in  17 
cases,  including  in  cases  where  the  CCRB  recom- 
mended dismissal  of  the  officer.  In  another  case 
sustained  by  the  CCRB,  the  Police  Trial  Board's  ver- 
dict resulted  in  admonishing  one  of  the  officers  and 
dismissing  charges  against  the  remaining  three  offi- 
cers. The  following  case  is  indicative  of  how  a  Po- 
lice Trial  Board,  composed  entirely  of  p>olice  officers, 
can  render  findings  with  a  significantly  different  ver- 
sion of  events  than  the  CCRB 

TTie  CCRB  sustained  a  case  brought  by  two 
Latino  men  involving  excessive  force,  harassment, 
and  demeaning  language  on  the  part  of  Fourth  Dis- 
trict officers.  The  CCRB's  disciplinary  recommen- 
dations included:  termination  for  one  respondent  of- 
ficer and  30  days  suspension  without  opportunity  to 
recoup  loss  for  three  other  officers.  The  CCRB  also 
recommended  that  the  Chief  of  Police  investigate  im- 
proper use  of  a  canine  and  refer  an  officer  not  named 
in  the  original  complaint  to  a  Trial  Board  for  neglect 
of  duty.  The  CCRB's  findings  of  fact  include: 

On  Saturday,  September  24,  1983,  at  approximately  1:00 
a.m.,  the  police  were  called  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  at 
16lh  and  Park  Road,  N.W.  to  investigate  a  stabbing.  [Com- 
plainant 1],  who  had  been  stabbed,  attempted  to  point  out 
his  assailant.  [Complainant  1],  who  was  shirtless  at  some 
point,  was  running  around,  agitated  and  screaming  in 
Spanish  in  his  attempt  to  point  out  his  assailant.  Subject 
Sergeant  decided  to  arrest  [Complainant  1].  During  the  ar- 
rest, Subject  Police  Officer  and  another  officer  held  [Com- 


meDdatioas,  aflcr  which  an  aggrieved  ofTiccr  can  exercise  any  right  of  review  provided  by  law.  Id. 
64  Chicflsaac  Fulwood,  Jr.,  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  133. 
55   DC.  Code  Ann.  §4-902(c)  (19X8). 

66  Memorandum  from  Lucy  R.  Edwards.  Executive  Director,  to  Mayor  Marion  Barry,  Jr.,  July  21,  1986. 

67  Memorandum  from  Alfreda  Davis  Porter,  Executive  Director,  to  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board,  March  20,  1990.  The  findings  of  a 
trial  board  arc  final  and  conclusive  unless  a  wrilten  appeal  is  made  to  the  Mayor,  who  has  the  power  to  reduce  or  modify  the  findings  and 
penalty,  or  rcmand  the  case  to  a  police  trial  board  for  further  proceedings  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  4-1 18  (1988);  DC  Mun  Regs,  lit.  6A.  § 
1001.3  (1988)  Upon  receipt  of  the  trial  board's  findings  and  recommendations,  and  no  appeal  to  the  Mayor  has  been  made,  the  Chief  of 
Police  may  cither  confirm  the  findings  and  penally,  reduce  the  penalty,  or  may  void  the  board's  proceedings  and  refer  the  case  to  another 
trial  board  DC  Mun,  Regs,  lit.  6A.  §  1001.5(1988). 

68  Memorandum  from  Alfreda  Davis  Porter.  Executive  Director,  CCRB.  to  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board,  Mar.  20,  1990. 

69  Report  of  Findings  of  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board,  heard  Dec.  4.  1984,  Complaint  No.  83-246. 
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plainant  1]  by  his  arms.  When  [Complainant  1]  in  his  agi- 
tated state  struggled  and  pulled  free  of  a  subject  officer,  he 
was  hit  in  the  head  twice  with  a  blackjack  by  the  sergeant 
while  a  Subject  officer  held  on  to  his  other  arm.  He  was 
then  handcuffed,  beaten  by  the  officers  and  placed  in  a 
patrol  car.  He  was  called  a  "Hispanic  mother**"""  and 
other  derogatory  terms  by  the  ofTicers  [Complainant  2] 
responded  to  a  remark  made  by  the  Sergeant  referring  to 
the  people  present  as  Mexican-Amencans.  Following  a 
verbal  exchange,  the  (Complainant  2]  was  grabbed  by  the 
sergeant  and  placed  under  arrest.  During  the  arrest  the 
[Complainant  2]  was  hit  in  the  face  by  the  sergeant  a  num- 
ber of  times,  drawing  blood.  The  sergeant  said  to  [Com- 
plainant 2]  "welcome  to  America,  mother-'******  wet- 
back," and  then  he  placed  him  in  the  police  car  with 
[Complainant  1]. 

During  the  arrests,  a  crowd  gathered  The  sergeant  took  a 
shotgun  from  his  car  and  ordered  the  crowd  to  disperse.  A 
canine  officer  with  a  police  dog  also  confronted  the  crowd. 
A  sponsor  of  the  dance  attempted  to  speak  with  the  Ser- 
geant about  the  Complauiants"  lack  of  involvement  in  any 
wrong-doing  He  refused  to  speak  with  her.  At  the  station, 
[Complainant  2]  resisted  placing  his  thumbprint  on  a  card 
until  he  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  After  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  force  [Complainant  2]  to  give  his  thumb- 
print, an  officer  grabbed  him  and  put  him  in  a  ccllblock 
where  the  ofilcer  said  he  would  be  sexually  harassed  if  he 
did  not  give  his  thumbprint.  After  being  released  from  the 
cell,  given  an  opportunity  to  read  the  card  and  giving  his 
thumbprint,  [Complainant  2]  requested  the  Sergeant's 
badge  number  When  [Complainant  2]  objected  to  the 
number  being  wnttcn  down  incorrectly,  an  officer  called 
him  "son  of  a  b****  '  and  threw  him  against  the  wall.  The 
officer  hit  [Complainant  2)  while  pushing  him  toward  the 
lobby  and  out  of  the  station.  When  [Complainant  2]  re- 
fused to  leave  without  his  collateral  receipt,  the  officer 
placed  him  in  a  hcadlock  and  dragged  him  into  the  street. 
The  officer  said  "the  next  time  you  come  in  here  you're 
mine,  son  of  a  b****."  Subject  Officer  physically  ejected 
[Complainant  2]  from  the  station  while  directing  threaten- 
ing language  toward  him.  He  was  assisted  by  two  subject 
officers.  Upon  arrival  at  the  station,  [Complainant  1]  re- 
quested medical  assistance  His  request  was  initially  re- 
fused, but  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  after  some  delay. 

By  contrast,  the  Police  Trial  Board's  subsequent 
Tindings  of  fact  include  a  signincanlly  difTerent  ver- 
sion of  the  same  events: 


Sergeant  observed  [Complainant  1]  in  a  fight  and  saw  him 
running  off  chasing  people  around  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church  located  at  I6th  &  Park  Rd.,  N.W.  Fights  broke  out 
after  a  church  dance.  Officers  arrested  [Complainant  I]  and 
brought  him  to  the  scout  car.  [Complainant  1]  broke  away 
from  the  officers  and  lunged  toward  the  sergeant  in  an 
attempt  to  attack  or  assault  bim.  Sergeant,  in  an  effort  to 
protect  himself  and  subdue  [Complainant  I],  struck  bim 
twice  in  the  head  with  a  blackjack.  Sergeant  used  his  police 
radio  to  notify  the  dispatcher  that  "We  have  a  problem 
with  some  fine  Spanish-speaking  citizens  down  here."  Ser- 
geant was  approached  by  [Complainant  2]  and  made  refer- 
ence to  the  sergeant's  choice  of  words  on  the  radio  to  the 
effect  of  "now  we  are  Mexican  Americans."  Sergeant  asked 
[Complainant  2]  to  lea  ve  three  times  or  be  subject  to  arrest 
for  disorderly  conduct.  [Complainant  2]  response  was, 
"Man,  mother  f"",  /  ain't  going  nowhere,  "and  "mother 
f"",  lock  me  up.  "The  Scrgezint  arrested  [Complainant 
2]  for  disorderly  conduct,  walked  him  over  to  a  poUce  car 
and  placed  him  against  the  hood  of  the  car.  [Complainant 
2]  was  to  be  handcuffed  by  the  sergeant  when  he  reached 
around  and  struck  the  Sergeant  twice  in  the  face.  The  Ser- 
geant, with  his  fist,  struck  [Complainant  2]  once  in  the 
nose.  [Complainant  2]  sustained  contusion  to  the  nose  and 
lower  lip  as  the  result  of  being  struck  by  the  Sergeant. 

No  identification,  testimony  or  evidence  was  presented  to 
the  Board  to  implicate  other  police  officers  in  any  wrong 
doing. 

In  dismissing  charges  against  three  officers  in  this 
case,  the  Police  Board  based  its  decision  in  part  on: 
Complainant  2  "admitted  that  he  lied  when  it  is  to 
his  benefit."  In  actuality,  the  complainant  was  cross- 
examined  about  his  truthfulness  in  general,  and  he 
testified,  "I  do  sometimes  lie."  When  further  ques- 
tioned by  the  officer's  attorney,  "You  do  lie?"  he  re- 
plied, "Of  course  I  do."  When  further  cross-exam- 
ined, "When  it  suits  your  purpose?"  the  complainant 
replied,  "No,  when  I  am  put  into  situations.  Every- 
body does.  Didn't  you  lie  when  you  were  a  kid?"  The 
officer's  attorney  persisted,  "But  you  do  admit  that 
you  lie?"  to  which  the  complainant  responded,  "Like 
everybody  else."  Fellow  police  officials  were  used 
as  character  witnesses  for  the  accused  officers.  Unlike 
the  complainant,  the  accused  officers  were  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment was  represented  by  Assistant  Corporation 


70  Id 

71  Government  of  the  Dislricl  of  Columbia.  Metropolitan  Police  Dcpartmenl.  Police  Trial  Board's  Findings,  Conclusions  and  Recom- 
mendations, hearings  on  June  30,  1986  and  July  28,  1986,  Case  oos.  047-86,  050-86,  048-86,  049-86  (emphasis  added). 
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Counsel.  None  of  the  accused  officers  was  asked  if  secretive  and  biased  in  favor  of  police  officers  and  as 
he  lied  and  cross-examined  about  his  general  truth-  inhibiting  people  from  filing  complaints.  Civilian 
fulness.  In  other  sustained  cases  where  a  Police  Trial  review  agencies  vary  greatly  in  terms  of  their  struc- 
Board  hearing  was  held,  the  respondent  officers'  tes-  ture,  inherent  power,  and  procedures,  which  makes 
timony  and  denials  of  misconduct  were  deemed  comparative  analysis  difilcult.  For  example,  some  ci- 
more  credible  than  those  of  the  victims.  vilian  agencies  conduct  investigations  and  hearings. 
A  process  for  civilian  review  of  citizen  complaints  Other  agencies  review  investigations  conducted  by 
against  the  police  exists  in  32  of  the  50  largest  cit-  sworn  members  of  police  departments  and  refer  cases 
ies.  However,  most  police  departments  in  the  coun-  to  police  commissions  for  hearings, 
try  still  utilize  exclusively  internal  mechanisms  for  Existing  U.S.  civilian  review  agencies  do  not  pos- 
the  investigation  and  resolution  of  citizen  com-  sess  the  power  to  impose  discipline  and  can  only  rec- 
plaints.  Generally,  internal  mechanisms  within  po-  ommend  disciplinary  actions  to  a  police  chief  or  po- 
lice departments  have  been  criticized  for  being  both  hce  commission.      By  contrast,  Canadian  civilian 


72  Id. 

73  Police  Trial  Board  Cases  Nos.  046-86.  196-83.  Sec  Memorandum  from  Alfreda  Davis  Porter,  Executive  Director,  to  Civiiian  Com- 
plaint Review  Board,  Mar.  20, 1990. 

74  Walker  and  Bumphus.  Civilian  Review  of  the  Police:  A  Satiooal  Survey  of  the  50  Largest  Cities,  1991^  Focus;  Criminal  Justice  Policy 
(1991),  Additions  and  Corrections  (February  1992)  (hereafter  Civilian  Review  Sune)).  The  survey  only  studied  agencies  in  the  50  largest 
cities.  Civilian  review  agencies  also  exist  in  Rochester,  NY;  Hartford  CT;  Berkeley,  CA;  Flint.  Ml;  San  Diego  County,  CA;  Dade  County. 
FL;  Virginia  Beach,  VA;  and  Seattle,  WA;  and  in  Canada,  Australia,  Europe  and  other  locations.  The  trend  towards  civilian  review  has 
spread  rapidly  in  recent  years,  with  12  civilian  review  agencies  established  since  1988.  This  trend  represents  a  growing  national  consensus 
on  dvilian  review  as  an  appropriate  method  for  handling  citizen  complaints  of  police  misconduct.  Civilian  review  may  be  dcfmed  as  a  pro- 
cedure in  which  complaints  about  police  misconduct  arc  reviewed  by  persons  who  are  not  sworn  members  of  a  police  department.  Ibid.,  p. 

1.  The  International  Association  of  Civilian  Oversight  of  Law  Enforcement  (lACOLE)  currently  has  46  U.S.  member  agencies.  Donald  L. 
Casimcrc,  President,  International  Association  for  Civilian  Oversight  of  Law  Enforcement  (lACOLE),  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol. 

2,  p.  235. 

75  Donald  L.  Casimcrc,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  236.  According  to  a  1987  survey  of  101  police  departments,  a  majority  of 
those  police  departments  operated  internal  mechanisms  for  investigating  citizen  complaints,  most  of  which  used  an  Internal  AfTairs  De- 
partment or  similar  unit  for  such  investigations.  West,  PERF  Investigation  of  Complaints  Against  the  Police  Survey  (Washington  D.C.: 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum  1987),  pp.  5-6. 

76  Pcttcrson,  Police  Accountability  and  Civilian  Oversight  of  Policing:  Ad  American  Perspective,  in  COMPLAINTS  AGAINST 
THE  POLICE  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1991).  pp.  262.  277-78  (hereafter  Police  Accountability),  sec  also  Terrill,  Alternative  Percep- 
tions of  Independence  in  Civilian  Oversight,  Journal  of  Police  Science  and  Administration.  1990,  p.  77;  Terrill,  Complaint  Procedures: 
Variations  on  the  Theme  of  Civilian  Participation,  Journal  of  Police  Science  and  Administration,  1982.  p.  399. 

77  A  1991  national  survey  of  civilian  review  in  the  50  largest  cities  classified  review  procedures  according  to:  (1)  who  conducts  the  initial 
investigation  of  a  citizen  complaint;  and  (2)  who  reviews  the  investigative  report  and  who  makes  a  recommendations  for  action.  Based  on 
the  above  classifications,  the  survey  identified  three  basic  classes  of  civilian  review  agencies: 

Class  I-Initial  investigation  and  factfinding  by  nonsworn  personnel;  review  of  investigative  report  and  recommendation  for  action  by  non- 
sworn  person  or  board  consisting  of  majority  of  nonsworn  persons.  (Examples;  District  of  Columbia's  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board, 
San  Francisco's  Office  of  Citizens'  Complaints.  Cleveland's  Police  Review  Board/Office  of  Professional  Standards). 

Clmss  ninitial  investigation  and  factfinding  by  sworn  officers;  review  of  investigative  report  and  recommendation  for  action  by  a  nonsw- 
orn person  or  board  consisting  of  a  majority  of  nonsworn  persons.  (Examples:  New  York's  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board,  Houston's 
CiviUan  Review  Committee.  San  Diego's  Citizen  Review  Board). 

Class  ininitial  investigation  and  factfinding  by  sworn  officers;  review  of  investigative  report  and  recommendation  for  action  by  sworn 
officers;  opportunity  for  citizen  to  appeal  final  determination  to  a  board  including  nonsworn  persons.  (Examples:  Phoenix's  Disciplinary 
Review  Board.  St.  lx>uis  Board  of  Commissioners,  Omaha's  Public  Safety  Finding  Review  Board). 

Of  the  existing  civilian  review  agencies  in  32  of  the  50  largest  U.S.  cities,  37,5  percent  (12  agencies)  can  be  categorized  as  Class  I  systems; 
43.7  percent  (14)  are  Class  II  system;  18.7  percent  (6)  arc  Class  III  There  is  no  pattern  to  the  geographic  distribution  of  civilian  review  pro- 
cedures; nor  is  there  any  apf^arent  relation  to  the  racial  composition  of  cities.  Most  civilian  review  agoscies  were  established  by  city  or 
county  ordinance.  Ibid.,  pp.  1-2,  app.  In  countries  other  than  the  US.,  agencies  are  established  by  provincial  legislation  (i.e..  state  legisla- 
tion) or  an  act  of  parliament.  Pohcc  Accountability,  p,  269,  Clare  Lewis,  Ontario  Police  Complaints  Commissioner,  former  Presidrat  of 
IACX)LE.  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  240. 
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review  agencies,  such  as  the  Board  of  Inquiry  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  the  Police  Ethics  Commit- 
tee in  the  province  of  Quebec,  have  the  power  to 
impose  discipline.  Many  civilian  review  agencies 
established  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  including  one  in 
Washington,  DC,  collapsed  because  they  were  ad- 
visory bodies  only  and  lacked  the  power  to  impose 
discipline.  Without  the  authority  to  impose  discipl- 
ine,  the   review   boards   were   unable   to   demand 

82 

change  and  sufficiently  perform  their  functions. 

Unlike  the  District  of  Columbia's  civilian  review 
process  where  CCRB  findings  and  recommendations 
for  discipline  can  be  overturned  unilaterally  by  the 
opieration  of  police  trial  boards,  Quebec's  Police 
Ethics  Committee  (a  governmental  body  composed 
of  lawyers,  officers,  and  members  and  others  that 
hears  citizen  complaints  against  the  police)  is  em- 
powered to  determine  whether  the  subject  officer's 
conduct  was  a  transgression  of  the  code  of  ethics,  as 
well  as  to  impose  penalties  on  the  police  officer,  such 
as  a  warning,  reprimand,  suspension  without  salary 
for  period  not  exceeding  60  days,  demotion,  or  dis- 
missal. Any  party  to  the  proceeding  may  bring  an 
appeal  from  a  final  determination  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  before  a  judge  of  the  Quebec  Court. 
Similarly,  in  Ontario,  a  civilian  Board  of  Inquiry 


conducts  hearings  on  citizen  complaints  against  the 
police,  and  if  misconduct  is  proved  at  the  hearing,  the 
chief  of  police  may  make  submissions  as  to  penalty 
and  the  board  of  inquiry  is  empowered  to  impose  a 
penalty  for  the  officer  ranging  from  a  reprimand  to 
dismissal  for  the  police  force.  Parties  to  a  hearing 
before  the  Board  of  Inquiry  may  appeal  to  the  Divi- 
sional Court.  The  Ontario  Police  Complaints  Com- 
missioner testified  about  the  effect  of  having  the 
power  to  impose  discipline  on  monitoring  or  curbing 
police  misconduct: 

Generally  speaking,  people  aren't  out  to  sacrifice  officers. 
They  have  tremendous  regard  for  the  work  they  do  and  the 
rigors  which  they  face.  But  I  believe  our  population  be- 
lieves very  strongly  in  the  need  for  accountability.  Granting 
exceptional  powers  which  police  have  requires  a  credible 
and  open  accounting  for  the  exercise  of  that  power,  not 
that  you  hang  coppers  out  to  dry  but  that  they  be  required 
to  account.  ...  the  types  of  complaints  which  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Police  now  face  are  similar  in  number  and 
similar  in  breadth  from  incivility  through  the  most  egre- 
gious force.  But  the  naturs  of  the  complaints  has  dropped 
very  mucb  in  gravity.  And  so  we  are  no  longer  getting  those 
extreme  allegations.  I  think  the  legislation  has  bad  a  deter- 
rent effect  and  I  think  that's  been  very  valuable.  And  the 
police  have  benefited  from  it  because  they  have  gained  a  lot 
of  community  support  as  a  result. 


78  Civiliaa  Review  Survey,  p  2   Detroit's  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  has  tbc  authority  to  overrule  disdplioary  actions  imposed  by 
the  Chief  of  Police  or  trial  boards.  A'ec  Detroit,  Mich.,  Code  ch.  1 1.  §  7-1 103  (4)  (1990). 

79  5te Police  Services  Act  of  1990.  Ont.  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  10,  §  97, 2nd  Sess..  34  Leg.,  38  Elizabeth  II.  1989. 

80  iecBill  86.  "An  Act  respecting  police  organization  and  amending  the  Police  Act  and  various  legislation"  (Sept.  1,<1990). 

81  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Wbo  is  Giurdiag  iJk  Guardians? (Oaobcr  1981).  p.  125. 

82  Lack  of  sufficient  investigative  staffand  resources  was  another  factor  attributed  to  the  past  failure  of  review  boards.  Ibid. 
8J  An  Act  Respecting  Police  Organization.  Que.  Stat.,  Ch.  0-8.1,  §94,  129-130.,  Circular  No.  25,  September  1990. 

84   A/.  §136. 

8.S   Police  Services  Act.  Ont.  Rev.  SUt..  Ch.  10,  §  97  (eff.  Dec.  31.  1990). 

86  A/.  §98. 

87  Clare  Lewis,  Police  Complaints  Commissioner  for  Ontario,  former  President  of  lACOLE.  testimony.  Hearing  Traascnpt,  vol.  2.  pp. 
244-45  (emphasis  added). 
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Chapter  5.  Latinos  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  System 


For  non-English-speaking  Latinos,  language  bar- 
riers often  result  in  a  variety  of  decreased  legal 
opportunities  and  protections.  Tliis  result  is  es- 
pecially pronounced  when  they  are  thrust  into  the 
judicial  system.  Latinos  entering  the  D.C.  court  sys- 
tem are  not  likely  to  know  what  to  expect,  and  many 
recent  immigrants  are  unaware  of  differences  be- 
tween the  legal  systems  in  their  countries  of  origin 
and  the  legal  system  here.  The  availability  of  lan- 
guage interpreters  for  such  individuals  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  is  perhaps  the  single  greatest  factor 
that  will  determine  whether  constitutional,  common 
law,  and  statutory  rights,  as  well  as  procedural  pro- 
tections, are  at  all  meaningful  for  them. 

Witnesses  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  hearing  alleged 
that  Latinos  in  the  District  were  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage throughout  every  level  of  the  D.C.  court  sys- 
tem because: 


•  Interpreters  were  generally  not  available  for 
defendants  during  Saturday  arraignments  at 
Superior  Court,  thus  forcing  some  non-English- 
speaking  Latinos  to  spend  additional  time  in  jail 
until  an  interpreter  was  available; 

•  Interpreters  were  not  available  to  assist  non- 
English-speaking  victims  of  intrafamily  violence 
during  "papering"  of  their  assailants,  the  stage 
at  which  the  U.S.  attorney  and  law  enforcement 
officer  determine  whether  to  prosecute  the  ac- 
cused, and  when  seeking  court-ordered  protec- 
tion for  the  victim; 

•  No  Spanish  speakers  were  employed  at 
Victims'  Assistance,  which  counsels  and  assists 
victims  of  domestic  violence  and  other  acts  of 
violence;  and 


•  Basic  information  and  general  courtroom 
orientation  and  instructions,  including  signs 
and  literature,  were  not  available  in  Spanish  or 
any  other  foreign  language,  for  non-English 
speakers  entering  the  District  of  Columbia 
Courthouse,  or  at  the  information  desk; 


•  No  Spanish-speaking  officers  were  employed 
at  the  D.C.  probation  office's  diagnostic 
branch. 


Moreover,  the  Commission  was  told  that  Spanish- 
speaking  persons  convicted  of  an  offense  had  no  in- 
patient drug  or  alcohol  rehabilitation  programs  b 
the  District  to  serve  them  and  that  it  was  often  diffi- 
cult for  incarcerated  Latino  defendants  to  earn  good 
time  credits  due  to  limited  bilingual  staff. 


1  &cPam  Weisz,  "Lawyers  help  Hispanics  cope  with  coofusing  court  process,"  The  Wasbiagloa  Times,  Sept.  24, 1992,  p.  B-3. 

2  Angela  Jordan  Davis,  Director,  District  of  Columbia  Public  Defender  Service,  testimony,  Hearing  Before  the  U.S.  Commissioo  oa 
Gvil Rights,  Washington.  D.C,  Jan.  29-31,  1992  (hereafter  Heanng  Transcript),  vol.  2,  p.  334. 

3  Davis  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  336;  see  also  Daniel  KJaidman,  "Courts  Stumble  in  Serving  Latinos,"  Legal  Tiroes, 
Aug.  26.  1991,  p   16.  (hereafter  "Courts  Stumble"). 

4  Leslye  E.  Orloff,  Director,  Clinica  Latina,  Ayuda,  Inc.,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  371 . 

5  Ibid. 

6  Davis  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2.  p.  339. 

7  Davis  Testimony.  Heanng  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  339;  jcca&o  "Courts  Stumble."  p.  16. 

8  Davis  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2.  p.  340.  See  also  Carlos  Mendoza,  Visitors'  Services  Center,  telephone  interview,  July  10, 
1992. 
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In  most  instances,  language  barriers  in  both  the 
civil  and  criminal  justice  systems  are  similar  to  those 
facing  Latinos  in  soliciting  other  services  in  the  com- 
munity. However,  the  serious  nature  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, combined  with  the  gravity  of  potential  con- 
sequences, magnifies  the  Latino  community's 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  complex  system. 

The  D.C.  Council  has  already  recognized  and  ad- 
dressed some  of  the  problems  facing  non-English- 
speaking  Latinos  in  the  court  system  through  reme- 
dial legislation,  and  the  court  system  has  undertaken 
measures  that  attempt  to  remedy  many  of  the  prob- 
lem areas.  Some  of  these  measures  are  recent,  how- 
ever, and  have  not  been  fully  implemented. 

Overview  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  System 

The  D.C.  court  system  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1971  and  consists  of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (trial  court),  and  the  Executive  Office.  Tills 
chapter  addresses  issues  related  to  the  treatment  of 
Latinos  within  this  system,  and  not  in  Federal  courts 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Entering  the  D.C.  Courthouse 

As  described  by  one  witness,  "[t]he  D.C.  Superior 
Court  building  is  a  bewildering  maze  of  crowded 
hallways,  offices  and  courtrooms."  At  the  time  of 
the  Commission  hearing,  there  was  no  bilingual  staff 


at  the  court's  information  desk.  Noting  that  the  court 
system  soon  planned  to  remedy  this,  Angela  Jordan 
Davis,  director  of  the  Public  Defender  Service  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  described  it  as  "one  monumen- 
tal practical  obstacle  for  Latinos  in  Superior  Court," 
and  "an  important  and  powerful  symbol  of  how 
Latinos  are  treated  at  all  levels  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  this  city."    She  further  stated: 

Persons  who  work  at  the  information  booth  tell  people 
what  courtroom  to  go  to,  where  to  go  for  drug  testing, 
where  to  find  the  Office  of  Interpreter  [Coordinators], 
where  to  find  the  probation  office,  and  where  to  find  the 
finance  office  in  order  to  post  bond.  On  countless  occa- 
sions. Latinos  have  arrived  late  to  court  or  missed  appoint- 
ments or  simply  turned  around  and  gone  home  because 
nobody  in  the  infonnation  booth  has  been  able  to  direct 
them. 

In  March  1992,  the  courts  hired  a  full-time  bilingual 
information  receptionist  to  work  at  the  main  public 
information  center,  to  provide  the  court  system  with 
bilingual  capability  for  both  the  walk-in  public  and 
telephone  inquiries  during  regular  working  hours. 

Another  important  tool  in  fmding  one's  way 
through  the  court  system  is  through  informational 
brochures.  Several  informative  brochures  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  information  office,  including  WeJ- 
come  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Courts  and  A 
Victim 's  Guide  to  the  D.  C.  Criminal  Justice  System, 
which  are  not  available  in  Spanish,  and  four  that  are: 


9  &r  RcsolutioD  7-39,  Council  of  the  Dislricl  of  Columbia,  "Designation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  Multiracial  and  Multicultural 
City  Resolution  of  1987";  "Interpreters  for  Hearing-Impaired  and  Non-English  Speaking  Persons  Act  of  1987,"  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  31- 
2702  (1989)  (hereafter  Interpreters  Act).  SccalsoD.C.  Code  Ann.  §  1-2342  (1989),  which  reads  in  part,  "The  Mayor  shall  make  available 
to  persons  whose  primary  language  is  Spanish,  a  Spanish  text  version  of  any  District  of  Columbia  government  pubUshed  application,  in- 
formational brochure  or  pamphlet  which  is  essential  to  the  obtaining  of  services  relating  to  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  Latino  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia"  (hereafter  "Non-English  Speaking  Persons  Act  of  1987");  Chief  Judge  Fred  B.  Ugast,  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  letter  lo  Carol  MoCabe  Booker.  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Mar.  31,  1992  (highlighting 
measures  undertaken  to  increase  Hispanic  access  to  Ihe  courts)  (hereafter  Ugast  Letter);  Ulysses  B.  Hammond.  Executive  OfTicer.  D.C. 
Courts,  letter  to  Carol  McCabe  Booker.  General  Counsel.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Oct.  14.  1992  (discussing  developments  on 
court  programs  designed  lo  assist  Latinos)  (hereafter  Hammond  Letter.  Oct.  14.  1992),  and  Ulysses  Hammond,  Executive  Officer,  D.C. 
Courts,  letter  to  Carol  McCabe  Booker.  General  Counsel.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Nov.  6,  1992,  p.  2  (verifying  personnel  data 
and  other  Superior  Courts  policies)  (hereafter  Hammond  Letter,  Nov.  6, 1992). 

10  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedures  Act  of  1970.  Pub.  L.  91-358.  title  I,  §  HI.  84  Stat.  475.  oodiffed  at  DC. 
Code  Ann.  §  11-101  (1973);  «e«/so  DC.  Code  Ann.  §§  11-101(2).  11-901.  11-1101,  16-1001  (5Xa)  &(b);  Ae^eoera/T^-/./.  at  §§  11-921, 
11-1101.  11-1201.  11-902.  11-1301  (1989);  §§  11-1322,  11-1722.24-106,  16-2337(1988). 

1 1  Davis  Written  Testimony,  Heuiag  Tnasaipt,  p.  6. 

12  Ibid. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 

14  Ugast  Letter,  p.  2.  See  <Ao  Hammond  Letter.  Oct.  14, 1992;  Hammond  Letter,  Nov.  6, 1991 
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Tribunal  Superior  del  Distrito  de  Columbia,  Oficina 
de  Interpretes  (Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Office  of  Interpreters),  Sus  Derechos  ante  el 
Tribunal  de  Trafico  (  Your  Rights  in  Traffic  Court), 
and  Conozca  el  Tramite  del  Tribunal  de 
Reclamaaones  Pequenas  del  Distrito  de  Columbia, 
Recaudar  el  Dinero  (Know  the  Procedures  of  Small 
Claims  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Collecting 
the  Money)  '  There  is  no  Spanish  language  bro- 
chure that  provides  basic  information  to  either  crim- 
inal defendants  or  victims  seeking  assistance.  Maria 
Holleran-Rivera,  representing  the  DC.  Hispanic  Bar 
Association,  told  the  Commission  that  since  legal 
documents  and  forms  are  often  complex  and  difficult 
to  understand  at  best,  the  lack  of  such  informational 
aids  leaves  Latinos  at  a  great  disadvantage.  In  writ- 
ten testimony,  Ms.  Holleran-Rivera  advised  the 
Commission: 

[wjhile  some  of  the  Court's  divisions  have  made  the  effort 
to  translate  the  court's  forms  and  pamphlets  into  Spanish, 
few  members  of  the  Spamsh-spcaking  public  know  these 
materials  are  available.  .  .  Similarly,  simply  translating 
materials  into  Spanish  is  often  not  effective  to  reach  mem- 
bers of  the  community  whose  written  knowledge  of  Span- 
ish or  English  is  inadequate. 

In  October  1992,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Courts  advised  the  Commission  that  it  was  in  the 
process  of  contracting  for  Spanish  translation  of  the 


105  forms  and  public  brochures  identified  by  the 
court  system's  first  bilingual  court  services  special- 
ist. Since  the  court  had  not  received  any  funding  for 
this  purpose,  implementation  of  the  program  will  re- 
quire reallocation  of  funds  from  other  programs. 
The  court  was  also  examining  the  use  of  a  telephonic 
interpreter  service  to  provide  supplemental  inter- 
preter services  for  telephone  inquiries. 

Latino  Court  Personnel 

The  DC.  court  system  serves  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 600,000.  The  courts  are  staffed  by  ap- 
proximately 1,300  employees,  of  whom  13  are 
Latino.  There  are  9  appellate  judges  and  59  trial 
court  judges  in  the  DC.  courts.  Only  2  of  the  59 
Superior  Court  judges  are  Hispanic,  and  none  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Nominations  for  appointments  to  the  appellate 
and  trial  courts  are  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  D.C.  Judicial  Nomination  Com- 

23 

mission.  Positions  on  the  seven-member  Commis- 
sion are  filled  by  appointment  from  the  following  au- 
thorities: the  President  of  the  United  States  (one 
member);  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar  (two  members);  the  Mayor 
(two  members);  the  D.C.  Council  (one  member);  and 
the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (one  member).  The  chief  judge's 
appointee  must  be  an  active  or  retired  Federal  judge 
serving  in  the  District.     The  first  Hispanic  to  serve 


15  loformalional  Brochures,  Mayor's  OHicc  on  Latino  Affairs. 

16  Maria  HoUeraa-Rivera,  written  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  p.  4. 

17  Hammond  Letter.  Oct  14,  1992.  p  2.  In  January  1992  the  court  system  hired  its  first  bilingual  court  services  specialist.  According  to 
the  Executive  Office  of  ttic  Courts,  the  specialist's  responsibilities  also  include  reviewing  all  signs  in  ttic  court  complex,  all  forms  and  bro- 
chures, providing  a  comprehensive  and  ongoing  review  of  court  information  services,  and  providing  recommendations  for  enhancing  court 
services  to  the  Latino  community. 

18  Ibid. 

19  Ibid. 

20  Bureau  of  Census  data,  1990 

21  Ugasl  Letter;  «c  also  Final  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Racial  and  Ethnic  Bias  in  the  Courts,  District  of  Columbia  Courts,  May 
1992,  p.  IS  (containing  figures  as  of  June.  1990J  (hereafter  Racial  and  Ethnic  Bias  Task  Force  Report). 

22  Samuel  Dclgado.  Attorney,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  350  (hettafter  cited  as  Delgado  Testimony);  Holleran-Rivera  Tes- 
timony. Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2.  p.  373  Seealso'D.Q.  Code  Ann.  §  11-903  (Supp.  1991). 

23  Title  1 1,  D.C.  Code  Ann.  app.  District  of  Colimibia  Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act,  The  Dis- 
trict Charter.  §§  4-433. 4-434  (1989). 

24  /</.  at  §4-434. 

25  Id. 
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on  the  Judicial  Nominating  Commission  will  begin  a 
term  commencing  in  January  1993,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  DC.  Bar. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  Hispanic  representation 
on  the  Courts,  Maria  Holleran-Rivera  testified: 

The  Hispanic  Bar  Association  is  actively  involved  in  iden- 
tifying and  encouraging  the  application  of  minority  candi- 
dates to  fill  Judicial  vacancies.  We  are  not  alone.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar  (a  mandatory  bar)  and  other 
voluntary  bars  have  also  made  the  appointment  of  minori- 
ties to  the  bench  a  priority.  While  the  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission  did  forward  the  names  of  Latino  women  at- 
torneys on  two  separate  occasions,  they  were  rejected  by 
the  White  House.  We  will  continue  to  recommend  to  the 
Judicial  Nomination  Commission  and  to  the  President 
qualified  minority  applicants  for  bench  vacancies.  .  .  . 

In  1990  the  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Adminis- 
tration of  the  District  of  Columbia  Courts  estab- 
lished the  Task  Force  on  Racial  and  Ethnic  Bias  in 
the  Courts,  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  racial  or 
ethnic  biases  were  perceived  or  found,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  reduce  or  eliminate  those 
biases.  Specifically,  the  task  force  was  charged  with 
i)  "examining  the  District  of  Columbia  court  system 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  any  gender,  racial,  and 
ethnic  bias  and  proposing  methods  for  reducing  and 
ultimately  eliminating  such  bias  from  the  court;  ii) 
assessing  the  public  perceptions  of  bias  and  recom- 
mending methods  of  addressing  such  perceptions; 
and  iii)  identifying  any  existing  areas  of  disparate 
treatment  and  recommending  methods  to  eliminate 
such  treatment  to  assure  a  court  system  free  from 
gender  and  racial  and  ethnic  bias." 


A  workshop  of  the  task  force  included  testimony 
that  qualified  members  of  the  Hispanic  community 
have  applied  for  various  positions  at  the  courts,  but 
have  not  been  hired.  According  to  one  witness  at 
the  workshop,  the  courts'  need  for  bilingual  staff  is 
increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  rate  at  which  em- 
ployees with  such  quahfications  are  being  hired. 
"As  an  example,  another  witness  who  works  with  the 
Courts  testified  that  caseload  requests  for  interpret- 
ers have  increased  from  20  per  month  5  years  ago  to 
300-350  requests  per  month,  and  while  her  office  is 
able  to  provide  services  during  court  proceedings,  it 
cannot  at  the  same  time  meet  the  need  for  bilingual 
information  and  other  services  for  non-English- 
speaking  users  of  the  Courts."  Witnesses  further 
testified  that  employees  who  are  biUngual  are  asked 
to  act  as  interpreters,  with  no  additional  compensa- 
tion or  grade  increase  commensurate  v«th  their  skills. 
TTius  one  of  the  consequences  of  not  having  staff  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  court  users  has  been  to 
increase  the  responsibihties  of  current  stafT.' 

As  a  result  of  the  extensive  testimony  gathered, 
the  task  force  concluded  that  the  Hispanic  composi- 
tion of  the  work  force  of  the  Superior  Court  and 
court  system  is  disproportionately  low,  compared  to 
the  general  population  in  the  District.  Moreover, 
the  task  force  found  that  the  failure  to  hire  bilingual 
staff  denies  non-English-speaking  defendants  access 
to  a  number  of  programs  for  which  they  would  qual- 
ify if  there  were  bilingual  staff  available  for  such  pro- 
grams, including  alternatives  to  incarceration  such  as 
the  High  Intensity  Treatment  Supervision  Program, 
Intensive  Probation  Program,  electronic  monitoring 
and  Project  Safety  Net,  as  well  as  the  Probation  and 
Parole  Resources. 


26  tlollcraa-Rivcra  Wrillen  Tcstimoay,  Hearing  TruascripL,  p.  3. 

27  About  ihe  Distnct  of  Columbia  Courts.  1990-1991,  Executive  Office,  District  of  Columbia  Courts,  p.  9  (hereafter  "About  the 
D.C.  Courts.  199a91"). 

28  Ibid. 

29  Racial  and  Ethnic  Bias  Task  Force  Report,  p.  18. 
M  Ibid. 

31  Ibid. 

32  Ibid. 

33  A  Report  of  Proceedings  has  ticen  prepared  by  Judge  Ricardo  M,  Urbina.  Chair  of  the  Personnel  Subcommittee  of  the  Task  Force, 
and  is  contained  in  the  records  of  the  task  force,  maintained  at  the  Eiecutive  OITice  of  the  D.C.  Courts  Racial  and  Ethnic  Bias  Task  Force 
Report,  p-  18. 

34  Ibid,  p.  19. 
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Information  provided  by  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  Courts  indicates  that  as  of  November  1992,  there 
were  a  total  of  29  bilingual  Spanish-English  employ- 
ees working  in  various  departments  of  the  court  sys- 
tem and  2  additional  employees  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  Spanish.  Twenty-seven  of  these  em- 
ployees were  in  positions  involving  direct  public  con- 
tact, broken  down  as  follows:  12  in  the  Social  Ser- 
vices Division,  5  in  the  Criminal  Division,  1  each  in 
the  Family  Division  and  Civil  Division,  and  various 
other  specialized  areas.  Ulysses  Hammond,  the 
court's  chief  executive  officer,  further  stated  that 
four  additional  bilingual  probation  officers  will  be 
hired  in  the  near  future. 

Interpretation  Services 

An  accused  has  no  constitutional  right  to  inter- 
pretive  services.  In  certain  circumstances,  however, 
the  failure  of  a  trial  court  to  appoint  an  interpreter 
for  an  accused  who  could  not  understand  or  be  un- 
derstood in  the  criminal  proceedings  against  him  has 


been  held  to  constitute  a  denial  of  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial,  or  due  process  of  law.  Historically,  as  well 
as  under  Superior  Court  rules,  the  availability  and 
appointment  of  interpreters  to  translate  in  court  pro- 
ceedings, both  criminal  and  civil,  rests  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  Thus,  if  the  court  determined 
that  the  defendant  understood  English  well  enough, 
it  could  decide  not  to  appoint  an  interpreter  in  a 
criminal  prosecution. 

The  DC.  Council  has  attempted  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  interpreters  in  court  proceedings  for 
non-English-speaking  persons  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Interpreters  for  Hearing-Impaired  and  Non-En- 
glish Speaking  Persons  Act  of  1987,  which  requires 
the  presence  and  usage  of  an  interpreter  upon  the 
request  of  a  communication-impaired  person  when 
that  person  is  a  party  or  witness  in  court  proceed- 
ings.    Specifically,  this  section  provides; 


35   Hammond  Letter,  Nov.  6,  1992. 


36  Ibid.  The  remaining  bilingual  employees  are  employed  throughout  the  courts  as  follows:  one  on  judicial  staff  (judicial  secretary);  one  in 
special  operations  (coordinator  of  interpreters);  one  in  the  Executive  OfTice  (court  services  specialist);  one  in  administration  (information 
specialist);  financial  operations  (Hnancc  clerk);  and  probate  (lead  fUe  clerk). 

37  Ibid. 

38  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  never  clearly  defined  the  constitutional  basis  for  a  right  to  an  interpreter  in  either  criminal  or  civil  pro- 
ceedings. However,  other  courts  have  recognized  that  in  circumstances  where  the  accused  is  so  unfamiliar  with  the  English  language  that 
he  caimot  communicate  his  statements  or  testimony  or  statements  of  others  involved  in  the  proceedings,  be  is  entitled  to  be  furnished  the 
assistance  of  an  interpreter.  U.S.  CONST.  AMENDMENT  VI.  The  concept  of  due  process  involves  the  notion  that  an  accused  has  a  fun- 
damental right  which  guarantees  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  Seela  re  Muraviov,  13  Cal.  Rptr.  466,  192  Cal.  App.2d  604  (1961). 

39  See  Parr  v.  Page,  430  P.2d  834  (Okla.  Crim.  1967)  (holding  that  the  accused  was  denied  due  process  of  law  and  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial,  noting  that  he  was  a  23-year-old,  uneducated,  Mexican  American  migrant  worker  who  could  neither  read,  write,  nor  speak  the  En- 
glish language,  his  native  language  being  Spanish,  and  that  the  minutes  of  the  court  did  not  reflect  that  he  was  advised  of  his  constitutioiial 
rights  or  that  an  interpreter  was  present). 

40  jbcRule  28(b)  of  the  Superior  Court  Rules  on  Juvenile  Proceedings,  Expert  witnesses  and  lalerprelers  ([\\bc  Division  may  appoint  an 
interpreter  of  its  own  selection  and  may  fix  the  reasonable  compensation  of  such  interpreter)  (juvenile  proceedings);  Rule  43(0  of  Ibe  Supe- 
rior Court  Rules  on  Domestic  Relations  Proceedings,  Evidence (\\.\ae  Division  may  appoint  an  interpreter  of  its  own  selection  and  may  fix 
the  reasonable  compensation  of  such  interpreter)  (domestic  relations  proceedings). 

41  Interpreters  Act,  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  3 1-2702  (1989).  This  service  is  provided  to  persons  requiring  interpreter  services  at  the  expense  of 
the  court,  as  stated  in  section  13,  which  provides: 

(a)  An  appointed  interpreter  shall  receive  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  interpreter's  services. 

(b)  The  salaries,  fees,  expenses,  and  costs  incident  to  providing  the  services  of  interpreters  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  Office  [Of- 
fice of  Interpreter  Services). 

Id. 

42  Id.  Subsection  2  (2)  of  the  act  defines  a  "communication-impaired  person"  as  one  whose  bearing  is  impaired  or  who  docs  not  speak  En- 
glish. Id.  at  §  3 1  -2702,  subsec.  2(2). 

43  Id. 
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Whenever  a  communication-impaired  person  is  a  party  or 
witness,  or  whenever  a  juvenile  whose  parent  or  parents 
are  communication-impaired  is  brought  before  a  court  at 
any  stage  of  a  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  proceeding  before  a 
division  or  ofTice  of  a  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  but  not  limited  to  civil  and  criminal  court  pro- 
ceedings, proceedings  before  a  commissioner,  juvenile  pro- 
ceedings, child  support  and  paternity  proceedings,  and 
mental  health  commitment  proceedings,  the  appointing 
authority  may  appoint  a  qualified  mterpreter  to  interpret 
the  proceeding  to  the  communication-impaired  person's 
testimony.  The  appointing  authonty  shall  appoint  a  quah- 
fied  interpreter  upon  the  request  of  the  communication- 
impaired  person. 

In  any  criminal,  delinquency,  or  child  neglect  pro- 
ceeding in  which  counsel  has  been  appointed  to  rep- 
resent an  indigent  defendant  who  is  communication 
impaired,  the  interpreter's  role  is  to  assist  the  defen- 
dant in  communication  with  counsel  in  all  phases  oi 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  case.  First, 
an  interpreter  is  required  when  a  communication-im- 
paired person  is  arrested  and  taken  into  custody  for 
an  alleged  violation  of  a  criminal  law.  A  qualified 
interpreter  is  required  to  be  present  for  any  custodial 
interrogation,  warning,  notification  of  rights,  or  tak- 
ing of  a  statement  from  a  defendant.  A  person  who 
has  been  arrested,  but  is  otherwise  eligible  for  re- 
lease, may  not  be  held  in  custody  pending  the  arrival 
of  an  interpreter. 

Moreover,  answers,  statements,  or  axlmissions, 
written  or  oral,  made  by  communication-impaired 
persons  in  response  to  questions  from  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  criminal  or  delinquency  proceedings 
may  not  be  used  against  the  communication-im- 
paired person,  u/?/c.«s either  the  answer,  statement,  or 
admission  was  made  or  elicited  through  a  qualified 


interpreter  and  was  made  knowingly,  voluntarily  and 
intelligently.  For  a  waiver  to  occur,  the  court  must 
make  a  special  finding  upon  proof  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  the  answer,  statement,  or 
admission  made  by  the  communication-impaired  per- 
son was  made  knowingly,  voluntarily,  and  intelli- 
gently. Interpreters  are  also  required  in  any  criminal, 
delinquency,  or  child  neglect  proceeding  in  which 
counsel  has  been  appointed  to  represent  an  indigent 
defendant  who  is  communication  impaired. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Interpreters  Act  in  1987, 
confusion  as  to  funding,  implementation,  and  en- 
forcement has  prevented  the  act  from  achieving  its 
maximum  efTect.  The  D.C.  court  system  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  Office  of  Interpreter  Services 
(OIS)  is  an  executive  branch  agency  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Mayor's  Office,  and,  "[aljthough  re- 
quired by  statute  to  provide  the  services  mentioned  in 
the  [statute],  [has]  never  provided  any  court  services, 
primarily  because  it  has  never  been  adequately 
funded."  In  fact,  there  is  a  question  of  OIS'  exis- 
tence, on  the  part  of  the  courts.  TTie  court  system 
states  that  its  own  Office  of  Interpreter  Coordinators 
(OIC)  was  created  pursuant  to  its  authority  under 
various  Superior  Court  rules,  a  full  year  before  the 
Interpreters  Act  was  signed  into  law.' 

The  court  system's  reliance  on  Superior  Court 
rules,  however,  drastically  alters  the  rights  and  safe- 
guards guaranteed  to  Latinos  under  the  code.  Rule 
28(b)  provides  that  in  juvenile  proceedings,  "[tjhe  Di- 
vision may  appoint  an  interpreter  of  its  own  selec- 
tion. .  .  ."  Similar  language  is  found  in  Superior 
Court  rules  regarding  domestic  relations,  criminal 
proceedings,  and  civil  practice.  In  other  words, 
under  Superior  Court  rules,  appointment  of  an  inter- 
preter by  the  court  is  optional,  and  a  judge  may  elect 


44  /</.  at  §31-2702  (a). 

45  /</.al§3I-2702(b). 

46  Id. 

47  U. 

48  Hanunood  Lclter.  p.  .1. 

49  Ibid. 

50  Ibid  Set  eg  SCR  Crim.  Rule  28.  SCR  Juv.  Rule  28(b).  SCR  Civ.  Rule  43  and  SCR  Rule  43(0  (1988) 

51  Hammond  Letter,  p.  4. 

52  SCR  Juv  Rule  28(b)  (emphasis  added). 

53  SCR  Crim.  Rule  28,  SCR  Juv.  Rule  28(b),  SCR  Ov.  Rule  43  and  SCR  Rule  43(0  (1988). 
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not  to  appoint  an  interpreter  at  his  or  her  own  dis- 
cretion. Under  the  Interpreters  Act,  however,  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  interpreter  was  taken  out  of  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  courts  and  is  no  longer 
optional — appointment  of  an  interpreter  is  now 
mandatory,  upon  the  request  of  a  party. 

Tlie  apparent  confusion  as  to  which  law  applies 
may  be  part  of  the  reason  the  court  has  suffered 
severe  budget  shortfalls  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  interpreter  services  to  Latinos  and  other  persons 
falling  under  the  Interpreters  Act.  TTie  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  Courts  advised  the  Commission  that: 

[u]p  until  1989,  the  Court  received  only  $8,000  in  appropri- 
ations for  all  interpreter  services  annually.  From  1989 
through  1992  the  annual  appropriation  was  still  only 
$44,000  for  the  provision  of  interpreters  for  a// the  various 
language  needs,  including  sign  language  for  hearing  im- 
paired persons.  As  in  past  years,  it  quickly  became  evident 
that  this  level  of  funding  would  not  be  adequate  to  cover 
the  services  that  needed  to  be  provided.  However,  the 
court,  again  as  in  past  years,  made  a  commitment  to  pro- 
vide the  services  in  spite  of  the  costs.  Money  was  reallo- 
cated from  other  programs  to  insure  proper  services  were 
provided.  For  example,  in  1989  the  Court  spent  $144,301, 
or  better  than  $100,000  more  than  the  appropriation  for 
interpreters.  In  1992,  the  Court's  commitment  has  bur- 
geoned to  ahnost  $230,000  or  about  $190,000  greater  than 
our  appropriation. 

Superior  Court  rules  do  not  provide  for  alternative 
means  of  funding  interpreter  services  for  non-En- 
glish-speaking persons,  whereas  the  Interpreters  Act 
contains  creative  provisions  for  handling 
interpreter's  expenses,  discussed  below. 


The  court  system  clearly  falls  under  the  mandate 
of  the  Interpreters  Act.  Section  445  of  the  District's 
Home  Rule  Act  grants  the  courts  budget  autonomy 
from  the  Mayor  and  the  Council.  As  a  result,  ac- 
cording to  the  OCC,  there  are  two  separate  systems 
for  paying  for  interpreters  in  the  District  govern- 
ment. The  Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel 
(OCC)  for  the  District  of  Columbia  informed  the 
Commission  that  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Constituent 
Services  discharges  the  duties  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
preter Services  for  Executive  agencies.  This  office 
pays  for  interpreters  for  such  agencies  and  covers 
payments  by  intra-District  transfers  from  the  affected 
agencies. 

Moreover,  OCC  told  the  Commission  that  the 
court  system's  Office  of  Interpreter  Coordinators 
(OIC)  discharges  the  duties  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
preter Services  for  the  courts  and  directly  pays  for  the 
court's  interpreters.  For  1993  the  Congress  has 
noted  the  court  system's  needs  and  has  dramatically 
increased  interpreter  services  funding  to  $250,000. 
It  remains  unclear,  however,  who  bears  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  obtaining  increased  funding  under 
the  act  to  ensure  adequate  interpreter  services  to 
communication-impaired  persons.  As  a  result, 
greater  coordination  is  needed  between  the  Mayor's 
Office,  which  is  required  to  fund  the  act,  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  courts,  and  the  court's  Executive  Office 
to  achieve  funding  and  give  the  Interpreters  Act  its 
maximum  impact. 

Court-imposed  limitations  on  Interpreter  Services. 
The  act  requires  the  Office  of  Interpreter  Services 
(OIS)  to  pay  for  the  salaries,  fees,  expanses,  and  costs 
incident  to  providing  interpreter  services,  but  al- 
lows OIS  to  issue  rules  prescribing  a  schedule  of  rea- 


54   Hammond  Letter,  Oct.  15,  1992,  p.  4. 


55  Title  H.  DC.  Code  Ann  ,  app.  District  of  Columbia  Self-Governmental  Reorganization  Act,  The  District  Charter,  §  445  (1989).  Sec- 
tion 445  requires  the  District  of  Columbia  courts  to  prepare  and  annually  submit  to  the  Mayor  annual  estimates  of  the  expenditures  and 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  D.C.  court  system,  for  inclusion  in  the  annual  budget.  Moreover,  the 
Council  may  comment  or  make  recommendations  coacemiog  such  annual  estimates  involving  the  expenditures  and  appropriations  neces- 
sary for  (be  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  D.C.  court  system  submitted  by  the  courts,  but  shall  have  oo  authority  under  the  act  to  re- 
vise such  estimates.  Id. 

56  Vanessa  Ruiz,  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel,  OfTice  of  the  Corporation  Counsel,  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  letter  to 
Carol  McCabe  Booker,  General  Counsel.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Nov.  9.  1992  (regarding  interpreter  services). 

57  Ibid. 
5S   Ibid. 

59  Hammond  Letter.  Oct.  15. 1992.  p.  4;  seealsoKmz  Letter,  Nov.  9, 1992. 

60  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  31-271 1.  sec.  13(a)  (1988  Supp). 
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sonable  fees  for  services  rendered  by  interpreters,  as 
well  as  to  establish  rules  governing  the  method  of 
payment  for  such  services.  The  act  further  provides 
that  the  presiding  judge  may  direct  that  all  or  part  of 
the  salaries,  fees,  expenses,  and  costs  incurred  for 
interpreter  services  may  be  apportioned  among  par- 
ties or  taxed  as  court  costs  in  civil  actions. 

Despite  the  District's  statutory  requirement  to 
provide  interpreters,  and  statutory  guidelines  deline- 
ating options  available  to  the  courts  for  payment  of 
these  services,  professionals  who  have  dealt  with  the 
courts  and  witnesses  at  the  Commission  hearing 
have  alleged  that  the  court  system  fails  to  meet  this 
requirement,  resulting  in  possible  ongoing  violations 
of  the  Interpreters  Act. 

Spanish  speakers  and  other  non-English  speakers 
are  now  routinely  denied  interpretation  services  in 
aJl  civil  matters  unless  they  are  able  to  establish  in 
forma  pauperis  status  (indigency),  except  for  those 
involving  civil  protection  orders.  The  effect  of  the 
court's  policy  thus  shifts  the  burden  to  indigent  non- 
English  speakers  to  establish  their  in  forma  pauperis 
status  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  More  im- 
portantly, this  policy  may  serve  to  deny  access  to  the 
court  entirely  to  those  unable  to  pay  a  qualified  in- 
terpreter, although  the  law  provides  that  other 
means  of  payment  of  interpreter  services  are  avail- 
able, such  as  taxing  the  fees  as  court  costs.  Thus,  if 
the  fees  are  taxed  as  court  costs,  a  non-English- 
speaking  plaintiff  with  a  viable  claim  against  a  de- 
fendant could  utilize  the  court's  interpreter  services 
without  first  having  to  prove  indigency.  Following 


the  conclusion  of  the  matter,  the  court  couki  then 
order  the  losing  party  to  pay  the  costs  associated 
with  providing  interpreter  services. 

The  additional  confusion  this  policy  creates  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  example  given  by  an  attorney  who 
represented  a  defendant  in  a  landlord-tenant  dispute 
in  Superior  Court.  On  July  23,  1992,  the  attorney 
telephoned  OIC  to  request  an  interpreter  for  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Landlord-Tenant  Branch  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  on  July  27,  1992.  OIC  told  the  attorney 
that  no  interpreter  would  be  provided  until  the  client 
had  been  approved  by  the  court  as  being  indigent.  At 
the  scheduled  hearing,  however,  the  attorney  was 
seeking  to  establish  that  her  client  was  indigent,  be- 
cause she  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  $75  fee  for  a 
jury  trial,  but  since  her  client  could  not  afford  inter- 
preter services  at  the  hearing  to  establish  indigency, 
no  interpreter  was  provided.  Ultimately,  the  attorney 
interpreted  for  her  client  at  the  proceeding. 

Ironically,  at  a  time  when  DC.  government  is 
being  urged  to  improve  the  quality  of  services  to 
Latino  residents,  the  court  has  cut  back  on  this  basic, 

68 

mandatory  service.  During  the  week  of  April  13, 
1992,  the  Superior  Court  discharged  approximately 
15  freelance  interpreters  who  were  told  their  work 
was  being  curtailed  because  the  court  could  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  them.  Defense  attorneys  and  commu- 
nity activists  acknowledge  that  the  court  system  faces 
a  severe  economic  crunch;  however,  some  have  al- 
leged that  officials  are  trying  to  balance  the  budget  at 
the  expense  of  the  city's  most  vulnerable  and  least 
represented  citizens — the  Latino  conununity.    Court 


61  D.C.CodeAnn.§§31-2711,s«.  12(bX5)  4(6)  (1988  Supp.). 

62  A/.,  sec.  13(c). 

63  SeeMX\ia.\\\  of  Charles  J  Becker,  Professional  Interpreter.  Aug.  28.  1992. 

64  AfTidavit  of  Leslye  E  OrlolT.  Director.  CUnica  Latina.  Ayuda,  Aug.  28.  1992.  p.  2  (hereafter  OrlolT  Affidavit);  Affidavit  of  Sucy  L. 
Brustin.  Supervising  Attorney.  Columbus  Community  Legal  Services,  Catholic  University  and  Director,  Hcnnaoas  Unidas.  Ayuda,  Aug. 
28.  1992.  p.  2  (hereafter  Brustin  Affidavit). 

65  OrlorfAffidavit.  p  2. 
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officials  specifically  denied  this  allegation  and  were 
quoted  as  stating  that  the  cuts  were  required  by 
budgetary  concerns,  but  maintained  that  non-En- 
glish-speaking defendants  will  continue  to  have  full 
access  to  interpreters.  In  further  response  to  this 
allegation,  the  court  system  advised  the  Commission 
that  the  resp>onsibilities  of  the  OIC's  full-time  Span- 
ish-speaking coordinator  were  reallocated  to  include 
courtroom  interpretation,  and  the  hearing-impaired 
persons  interpreter  would  be  assigned  coordination 
and  scheduling  of  contract  interpreters.  According 
to  Executive  Officer  Hammond,  this  reallocation  of 
staff  resources  reduced  the  need  for  more  expensive 
contract  interpreters  and  did  not  reduce  the  level  of 
services  provided  to  court  participants. 

Among  the  most  vulnerable  members  of  the 
Latino  community  affected  by  a  lack  of  interpreters 
are  children.  One  witness  at  the  Commission  hearing 
testified  that  she  is  aware  of  several  instances  in 
which  Latino  children  have  been  used  as  interpreters 
in  neglect,  delinquency,  and  "children  in  need  of  su- 
pervision" proceedings,  Carla  Branch,  director  of 
Social  Services  for  the  Latin  American  Youth  Cen- 
ter, told  the  Commission: 

Children  have  frequently  been  used  as  interpreters,  al- 
though we  have  asked  time  and  time  again  that  does  not 
occur.  They  have  been  used  as  interpreters  for  attorneys 
[and]  for  social  workers. 

Ms.  Branch  stated  that  she  is  aware  of  one  case  in 
which  a  Latino  mother  was  reported  for  physical 
abuse  of  her  13-year-old  child,  and  the  child  was 
used  as  an  interpreter  during  the  investigation  phase 
of  the  neglect  proceeding.  Tlie  child-victim  in  a  ne- 
glect proceeding  is  already  in  the  difficult  position  of 


opposing  his  parent  in  order  to  obtain  protection 
from  that  parent's  abuses.  However,  when  that  child 
is  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  interpret  that 
parent's  testimony,  he  is  forced  to  choose  whether  to 
be  loyal  to  his  parents  or  to  trust  in  an  unfamiliar 
system.  The  result  is  that  the  pressure  the  child  is 
placed  under  is  intensified  by  the  very  system  that 
was  put  in  place  to  protect  the  child. 

This  situation  may  similarly  lead  to  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  for  non-English-sfieaking  Latino  parents, 
where  the  parent  has  petitioned  the  court  for  court- 
ordered  assistance  in  supervising  a  rebellious  child. 
In  these  types  of  proceedings,  the  parent  and  the 
child  are  adversaries,  since  the  child  is  entitled  to 
have  assistance  of  counsel  at  all  critical  stages  of  the 
case  and  may  oppose  such  a  petition  filed  by  par- 
ents. Ms.  Branch  advised  the  Commission  that  she 
is  aware  of  several  instances  where  children  have 
been  asked  to  interpret  their  parents'  testimony  in 
court  in  these  types  of  cases.  By  allowing  children 
to  interpret  their  parents'  testimony,  the  courts  are, 
in  effect,  allowing  one  party  to  present  both  sides  of 
the  case  to  the  court  and  prohibiting  the  non-En- 
glish-speaking Latino  parents  from  presenting  their 
case. 

The  Commission  received  sworn  testimony  that 
proceedings  have  had  to  be  postponed  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  qualified  interpreter,  resulting  in  delays  for  Lati- 
nos and  resulting  in  unnecessary  incarceration  for 
Latino  defendants,  discussed  below.  In  a  sworn  state- 
ment, one  attorney  advised  the  Commission  that  the 
shortage  of  interpreters  causes  lengthy  delays  for 
cases  involving  Spanish-speaking  clients,  thus  placbg 
an  unfair  burden  on  Latinos.  She  stated: 
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Generally,  the  Court  handles  shorter,  preliminary  matters 
before  taking  longer  matters  such  as  trials  and  hearings, 
which  are  heard  later  in  the  day.  Since  the  new  policy  has 
gone  into  efTect,  cases  with  Spanish-speaking  clients  are 
ahnost  always  called  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  because  an 
interpreter  is  not  available  earlier.  As  a  result,  Spanish- 
speaking  people  have  to  wait  in  court  all  morning,  and 
sometimes  all  day,  even  on  routine  matters  which  could  be 
disposed  of  quickly,  and  which,  if  the  client  spoke  English, 
would  be  handled  early  in  the  morning.  This  delay  causes  a 
hardship  for  clients  who  have  children  and  cannot  afford 
day-care,  as  well  as  clients  who  miss  work  while  at  court. 

Latino  arrestees  sometimes  find  that  there  are  no 

so 
Spanish-speaking  employees  at  "lockup"  and  pre- 
sentment, particularly  on  Saturdays.  It  is  at  this 
critical  juncture  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  system 
truly  afTect  the  lives  of  the  Latino  criminal  defen- 
dants. Charles  J.  Becker,  a  professional  interpreter  in 
English  and  Spanish,  told  the  Commission  that 
based  on  his  own  experiences  in  interpreting  judicial 
proceedings  at  the  DC.  Supenor  Court,  the  decision 
of  the  court  to  cut  the  availability  and  quality  of 
interpreting  services  has  "grievously  debased  the 
general  quality  of  justice  that  Spanish  speakers 
would  otherwise  have  received  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia."'^ Moreover,  Mr.  Becker  staled,  the  lack  of 
qualified  interpreters  has  sometimes  resulted  in  un- 
necessary incarceration  for  non-English-speaking 
Latinos. 

In  one  such  instance  that  occurred  as  recently  as 
August  17,  1992,  Mr.  Becker  told  the  Commission: 

[A)t  about  4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday.  August 
17,  1  interpreted  in  a  case  in  the  Arraignment  Court  in 
which  an  individual  had  remained  incarcerated  since  the 


previous  Saturday  due  to  the  fact  that  no  interpreter  was 
available  for  his  arraignment  that  day.  This  individual  was 
unnecessarily  and  unlawfully  held  this  extra  time,  prior  to 
release  on  his  own  recognizance,  simply  for  being  a  Span- 
ish-speaker. 

In  response  to  these  allegations,  the  court  system 
stated  that  it  is  court  policy  "to  conduct  arraign- 
ments for  every  individual,  English  speaking  or  non- 
English-speaking,  who  arrives  at  the  courthouse 
prior  to  the  daily  cut-off,"  discussed  more  fully 
below. 

Mr.  Becker  also  told  the  Commission  that  crimi- 
nal proceedings  have  gone  ahead  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  a  qualified  interpreter,  and  "on  numerous 
occasions,  [Mr.  Becker  went]  to  a  courtroom  only  to 
learn  that  the  proceeding  was  held  in  [Mr.  Becker's] 
absencd'  while  he  had  been  interpreting  in  a  separate 
courtroom.  This  took  place  despite  the  fact  that  the 
arrestee  had  not  waived  his  right  to  an  interpreter  in 
the  proceeding: 

Although  the  Interpreters  Act  has  provisions  for 
individuals  to  waive  in  writing  their  rights  to  a  quali- 
fied interpreter,  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  such 
a  waiver  has  been  obtained,  nor  can  I  conceive  of 
how  one  could  be  knowingly  obtained  when  the  indi- 
viduals in  question  do  not  speak  English. 

Latinos  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
System 

Allegations  regarding  difficulties  confronted  by 
Latino  defendants  in  the  DC.  court  system  range 
from  the  lack  of  interpreters  in  Saturday  arraignment 
court  (the  proceeding  in  which  judges  and  hearing 
commissioners  set  bond)  to  obtaining  early  release 
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from  the  correctional  system.  In  addition,  witnesses 
at  the  Commission  hearing  alleged  that  there  are  in- 
sufiicient  numbers  of  Latinos  on  court  stafF  who  are 
capable  of  communicating  with  and  assisting  Latino 
defendants. 

Demographics  of  Latino  Defendants 

The  full  effect  of  the  criminal  justice  system  on 
non-English-speaking  populations,  particularly  Lati- 
nos, has  been  difficult  to  study  due  to  a  lack  of 
data.**  The  D.C.  Public  Defender  Service  (PDS)  esti- 
mates that  866  Latinos  had  formal  charges  brought 
against  them  in  the  District  in  1991.  PDS  gathered 
these  statistics  by  obtaining  from  the  Pretrial  Ser- 
vices Agency  the  names  of  all  adults  charged  with 
criminal  offenses  in  the  last  5  years  and  cross-refer- 
encing that  list  with  a  list  of  1,200  official  Spanish 
surnames  published  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  This 
list  has  been  used  by  the  Bureau  in  the  past  to  iden- 
tify persons  of  Latino  ancestry  when  people  had  not 
been  asked  directly  if  they  were  of  Latino  origin. 

Based  on  this  figure,  PDS  estimates  that  3.8  per- 
cent of  all  persons  charged  in  the  District  in  1991 
were  Latino.  This  does  not  include  all  Latinos  who 
enter  the  system  through  arrest,  since  some  are  never 
charged  with  a  crime.  PDS  further  estimates  that  the 
866  Latinos  charged  in  1991  represent  a  52.3  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  Latinos  in  the  system  over 

92 

the  last  S  years. 


These  numbers  increase  significantly  when  the 
total  number  of  Latinos  in  the  system  is  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  requests  for  interpreter  services.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Office  of  Interpreter  Coordinators,  there 
are  more  than  200  requests  per  month  for  Spanish- 
speaking  court  interpreters  in  Superior  Court,  or 
over  2,400  requests  per  year.  Recent  figures  provided 
to  the  Commission  by  Pretrial  Services  Agency  indi- 
cate that  from  March  15,  1992,  through  July  17, 
1992,  approximately  1,100  arrestees  in  the  District 
identified  themselves  as  being  Hispanic  and  were  in 
need  of  interpreter  services.  This  critical  stage  of  a 
defendant's  trek  through  the  criminal  justice  system, 
when  the  need  for  an  interpreter  first  arises,  best 
illustrates  the  language  barrier  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  non-English-speaking  Latinos. 

Entering  the  Criminal  Justice  System 

A  defendant's  entry  into  the  system  begins  with  an 
arrest,  at  which  time  he  is  booked  by  the  police  and 
placed  in  "lockup"  until  the  individual  can  appear  at 
a  hearing  before  a  judge.  Employees  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  Office  (CJA)  first  conduct  an  inter- 
view with  each  arrestee  to  determine  eligibility  for  a 
court-appointed  or  Public  Defender  Service  attorney 
if  the  arrestee  is  unable  to  afford  one. 

The  arrestee  is  then  interviewed  by  an  employee 
of  the  Pretrial  Services  Agency  (PSA)  for  back- 
ground information,  which  is  then  used  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  courts  concerning  appropriate 
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conditions  of  pretrial  release,  if  any.  PSA  also 
monitors  persons  released  by  the  courts  to  ensure 
compliance  with  court-ordered  conditions  of  pretrial 
release  and  reports  violations  to  the  courts. 

At  arraignment  (misdemeanors)  or  presentment 
(felonies),  the  charge  is  read  to  the  defendant,  he 
enters  a  plea,  and  the  judge  determines  bail  condi- 
tions. Although  the  courts  conduct  arraign- 
ment/presentment heanngs  Monday  through  Satur- 
day and  are  required  to  do  so  within  24  hours  of  a 
defendant's  arrest,  witnesses  at  the  Commission 
hearing  alleged  that  for  Latino  defendants  Saturday 
arraignments  are  often  postponed  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  interpreters,  thus  forcing  them  to  remain  in 
jail  until  the  following  Monday. 

Lockup;  ArraignmenL  While  CJA  has  several 
staff  members  to  conduct  these  interviews  through- 
out the  week,  only  one  staff  member  speaks  Spanish 
and  is  often  unavailable  on  weekends  and  holidays. 
Without  a  Spanish  speaker,  the  CJA  office  cannot 
establish  the  eligibility  of  the  arrested  person,  thus 


forcing  the  court  to  assume  that  a  Latino  defendant 
is  indigent  and  assign  a  court-appointed  attorney  in 
cases  where  no  interview  has  taken  place. 

The  Public  Defender  Service  (PDS)  employs  a 
staff  of  78  attorneys  and  is  the  largest  legal  office  in 
the  District  that  provides  representation  to  people 
charged  with  criminal  and  juvenile  offenses.  PDS 
represents  10-15  percent  of  pjersons  who  are  charged 
with  criminal  offenses,  and  the  remainder  are  repre- 
sented by  members  of  the  private  bar.  PDS  em- 
ploys only  three  attorneys  who  are  fluent  in  Spanish 
and  a  few  more  who  are  not  bilingual  but  possess  a 
working  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Of  the  court-ap- 
pointed attorneys  in  the  private  bar  who  represent 
the  remaining  85-90  percent  of  indigent  defendants, 
Angela  Jordan  Davis  testified  that  only  eight  of  them 


are  fluent  in  Spanish 
with  PDS  testified: 


108 


Samuel  Delgado,  formerly 


"Vm  OfTender  Rehabilitation  Division  [of  PDS],  which 
serves  to  rehabilitate  individuals,  has  not  a  single  Spanish- 
speaking  individual,  not  a  single  Latino.  The  Prisoner's 
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Rights  Project  [of  PDS]  stationed  out  of  Lorton/Occoquan 
(the  District's  correctional  facility),  has  not  a  single  Span- 
ish-speaking attorney. 

Ms.  Davis  advised  the  Commission,  however,  that 
although  both  of  these  divisions  are  very  small  (only 
4  attorneys  in  the  Prisoner's  Rights  Project  and  only 
10  social  workers  in  the  Ofiender  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision), PDS  stafi"  members  are  available  to  assist 
each  of  these  divisions  when  needed. 

The  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force  has  reported 
numerous  problems  associated  with  the  lack  of 
Spanish-speaking  persons  at  presentment  hear- 
ings. A  narrative  related  by  Samuel  Delgado  of 
the  Public  Defender  Service  at  the  Conference  on 
Racial  and  Ethnic  Bias  and  reprinted  in  LegaJ  Times 
illustrates  this  problem.  A  defendant  was  arrested 
upon  an  accusation  of  assaulting  a  police  officer 
when  she  became  distraught  at  the  arrest  of  her 
brother."^  Her  court-appointed  attorney  did  not 
speak  Spanish. 

In  response  to  the  Legal  Times  article,  the  attor- 
ney who  was  appointed  to  represent  the  defendant 
stated  that  she  was  not  given  an  opportunity  by  the 
court  to  interview  her  client.  Instead,  she  was  pro- 
vided with  a  PSA  report  indicating  that  the  defen- 
dant was  employed,  a  resident  of  the  District,  and 
had  no  prior  or  pending  criminal  involvement.  The 
attorney  argued  these  facts  to  the  court,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  the  defendant's  immigration  status  was 
not  relevant  to  the  issue  of  her  likelihood  of  return- 
ing to  court,  but  to  no  avail. 


The  prosecutor  argued  that  the  defendant  had 
weak  ties  to  the  community  and  was  in  the  country 
illegally.  The  defendant  was  unable  to  communicate 
to  her  attorney  all  of  the  factors  that  would  have 
permitted  her  to  be  released  without  a  financial  bond 
and  was  ordered  to  pay  a  $1 ,5(K)  bond,  which  she  was 
unable  to  obtain.  She  remained  in  jail  for  13  days, 
during  which  time  she  lost  her  job.  The  prosecutor 
ultimately  dropped  all  charges  against  her,  but  not 
until  the  defendant  had  borne  a  great  personal  cost. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Frederick  Weisberg, 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court,  the  former  director  of  the  DC.  Public 
Defender  Service  detailed  two  instances  in  which  a 
PDS  attorney  observed  that  Latino  defendants  were 
ill-served  by  the  criminal  justice  system  due  to  the 
lack  of  interpreters  on  Saturdays  and  hohdays. 

The  first  instance  involved  a  man  who  came  be- 
fore a  Superior  Court  judge  early  one  Saturday  after- 
noon and  appeared  to  have  been  assaulted,  based  on 
the  presence  of  blood  on  his  shirt  and  a  large  gash  in 
his  forehead.  He  was  led  before  the  judge,  informed 
in  English  only  that  his  case  had  been  "no  papered" 
(the  government  was  not  going  to  press  charges),  and 
that  he  was  free  to  go.  When  the  marshall  released 
the  man's  arm,  the  man  began  walking  back  to  lock- 
up, so  the  marshall  spun  the  man  around,  as  the 
spectators  in  the  courtroom  burst  into  laughter.  The 
man  was  not  accompanied  by  a  lawyer,  and  as  he 
walked  out  of  the  courtroom,  appeared  to  be  humili- 
ated and  afraid.'"  The  PDS  attorney  caught  up  with 
the  man  in  the  hallway  and  in  broken  Spanish 
learned  that  the  man  had  no  idea  what  had  just  hap- 
pened  m  the  courtroom. 


109  Delgado  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  352. 

110  Angela  Jordan  Davis,  Director.  Public  Defender  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  letter  to  Carol  McCabe  Booker.  General  Coun- 
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Later  that  afternoon,  the  same  PDS  attorney  ob- 
served that  as  another  individual  was  presented  to 
the  court,  he  stood  by  as  his  lawyer  explained  in 
English  that  he  was  unable  to  communicate  with  his 
client.  The  judge  then  asked  the  audience  if  anyone 
spoke  Spanish.  No  one  in  the  audience  responded 
affirmatively,  so  one  of  the  court  clerks  left  to  search 
for  someone  who  was  bilingual.  After  several  min- 
utes, another  lawyer  volunteered  to  assist  the  court, 
and  he  and  the  defendant's  attorney  tried  to  speak  to 
the  defendant.  As  they  did,  the  court  clerk  returned 
with  a  man  from  the  maintenance  staff  who  ap- 
peared to  be  Hispanic.  His  services  were  not  used,  so 
he  left. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  attorneys  returned  with  the 
defendant  and  informed  the  court  that  they  had  been 
able  to  ask  him  some  questions  and  believed  that  he 

1 19 

was  from  El  Salvador  and  was  homeless.  The 
court  then  set  a  S5,000  surety  bond,  and  the  defen- 
dant was  held  with  an  order  to  return  to  court  on 
Monday  for  the  appointment  of  a  Spanish-speaking 
attorney.  These  events  could  easily  have  been  pre- 
vented if  interpreters  had  been  available  for  both  in- 
dividuals. 

The  court  system  responded  to  these  allegations 
by  stating  that  court  policy  is  to  conduct  arraign- 
ments for  every  individual  arriving  at  the  courthouse 
prior  to  the  daily  cut-off.  Moreover,  Ulysses 
Hammond,  Executive  Officer  of  the  Courts,  advised 
the  Commission  in  October  1992  that  it  is  not  court 
policy  to  use  anyone  other  than  a  qualified  court 
interpreter  provided  by  the  Office  of  Interpreter  Co- 
ordinators to  provide  interpreter  services.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hammond,  any  individual  who  ar- 


rives at  the  courthouse  on  Saturday  before  the  cut-off 
time  is  arraigned  that  day  and  not  held  over  the 
weekend  for  arraignment  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Hammond  acknowledged,  however,  that 
there  had  been  some  lapses  in  the  execution  of  this 
policy: 

As  with  any  large  urban  court,  there  have  been  occasions 
when  some  court  personnel  do  not  understand  appropriate 
procedures.  For  example,  because  of  the  cost  of  contract 
mterpreters  and  their  very  limited  use  on  the  weekends,  we 
keep  a  qualified  interpreter  available  for  the  Saturday  ar- 
raignment court  on  standby  as  needed.  The  arraignment 
court  clerk  has  the  telephone  numbers  of  these  standby 
interpreters  that  they  are  to  contact  in  the  event  their  ser- 
vice is  needed. 

I  have  received  some  reports  of  confusion  with  this  process. 
However,  recent  reminders  have  been  issued  of  the  process 
to  be  followed  to  insure  every  non-English-speaking  defen- 
dant coming  through  Saturday  arraignment  court  has 
timely  access  to  a  qualified  interpreter. 

Pretrial  Release 

Bail.  There  is  a  strong  preference  for  pretrial  re- 
lease over  detention,  pending  trial,  under  the  DC. 
Code.  However,  if  the  court  does  not  believe  the 
defendant  will  appear  for  trial,  options  are  available 
under  the  DC.  Code  to  assist  in  guaranteeing  the 
defendant's  appearance,  without  detention.  For 
example,  if  the  court  believes  that  the  defendant  has 
weak  ties  to  the  community — i.e.,  the  defendant  has 
no  permanent  address,  no  relatives  in  the  vicinity, 
and  is  unemployed — intensive  supervision  is  avail- 
able. Under  intensive  supervision,  the  defendant  is 
released  to  a  location  where  his  movements  are  re- 
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stricted  and  monitored  until  the  defendant's  ties  to 
the  community  are  verified.  After  all  appropriate 
verification  is  complete,  the  defendant  is  released  on 

128 

his  own  recognizance  pursuant  to  section  23-1321. 
In  addition,  other  options  are  available  to  the  courts 

129 

to  prevent  detention  of  nondangerous  criminals. 

Witnesses  at  the  Commission  hearing  alleged 
that,  despite  statutory  guidelines  and  numerous  pro- 
cedural options  available  to  the  courts.  Latino  de- 
fendants are  required  to  post  money  for  bonds  far 
more  frequently  than  other  defendants.  Figures 
provided  by  Pretrial  Services  Agency  dispute  this  al- 
legation. PSA  tracked  through  the  court  system, 
for  the  period  1989-1991,  314  defendants  who  identi- 
fied themselves  as  Spanish  speaking  only.  Of  the 
Latino  defendants  tracked,  56  percent  were  charged 
with  felonies,  and  32  percent  were  charged  with  mis- 
demeanors. PSA  figures  suggest  that,  overall. 
Latino  defendants  were  just  as  likely  to  be  released 
on  nonfinancial  bonds  as  other  defendants.  More- 
over, PSA  figures  suggest  that  for  defendants  re- 
quired to  post  a  financial  bond.  Latino  defendants 
were  likely  to  pay  an  average  of  $1,600  less  than 
other  defendants.      This  comparatively  low  amount 


may  be  due,  in  part,  however,  to  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  the  Latino  defendants  who  were  tracked 
were  charged  with  less  serious  crimes. 

Consistent  with  the  allegations  raised  at  the  Com- 
mission hearing,  however,  PSA  did  find  that  Latino 
defendants  have  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  release 
once  bond  has  been  set.  The  pervasiveness  of  the 
view  within  the  Latino  community  that  Latinos  must 
[X)st  higher  bonds  than  other  defendants  and  are  re- 
quired to  remain  in  jail  pending  trial  is  fostered  by 
specific  instances  when  the  exception  proved  to  be 
the  rule.  In  an  article  appearing  in  the  August  26, 
1991,  issue  of  Legal  Times,  former  D.C.  Public  De- 
fender Service  (PDS)  Attorney  Samuel  Delgado, 
stated  that,  "Judges  and  commissioners  are  more 
likely  to  set  a  high  bond  for  non-English-speaking 
people  because  they  assume  they  are  illegal  or  have 
poor  ties  to  the  community."  Delgado  argued  that 
the  inability  to  speak  English  is  a  poor  basis  for  ei- 
ther conclusion,  as  the  tendency  of  Latinos  to  live  in 
"tight-knit"  communities  results  in  many  not  speak- 
ing English  well  after  10  or  more  years. 
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BaJI  Bondsmen.  The  increased  likelihood  of 
Latino  defendants  remaining  in  jail  pending  trial 
may  be  in  part  due  to  their  difficulty  in  fmding  bail 
bondsmen  who  speak  Spanish.  According  to  a  re- 
port prepared  by  PDS  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission, of  the  five  bonding  companies  contacted  by 
PDS,  only  one  had  a  Spanish-speaking  employee, 
and  the  District  phone  directory  does  not  advertise 
any  bondsmen  who  speak  Spanish.  Moreover,  she 
testified,  bondsmen  may  harbor  the  belief  that  all 
Latinos  are  undocumented  and,  therefore,  pose  a 

140 

greater  risk  of  flight.  As  a  result,  bondsmen  are 
less  likely  to  service  Latinos  or  will  charge  Latinos 
higher  fees  than  those  charged  to  non-Latinos,  thus 
forcing  them  to  remain  in  jail  pending  trial. 

Department  of  Corrections 

Tlie  D.C.  Department  of  Corrections  houses  de- 
fendants who  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  and  are 

.  ,  142   , 

either  awaiting  sentencing  or  serving  sentences.  As 
of  October  27,  1992,  the  Department  of  Corrections 
refwrted  that  204  Latinos  were  incarcerated  in  vari- 
ous facilities  and  accounted  for  a  total  of  2.5  percent 


of  all  persons  incarcerated  in  the  DC.  Department  of 
Corrections'  Detention  Facility  0^).  seven  sentenc- 
ing institutions.  Community  Correctional  Centers 
(CCC),  Out-of-State  Prisons  (ICC),  and  Electronic 
Monitoring. 

According  to  the  Visitors'  Services  Center  (VSC), 
a  community  organization  of  volunteers  working 
with  inmates  at  the  jail  and  their  families,  the  num- 
ber of  Latinos  processed  through  the  DC.  jail  alone 
is  closer  to  15  per  week,  and  the  total  number  of 
Latino  detainees  in  the  jail  is  in  the  range  of  60-100, 
at  any  given  time. 

VSC  handles  approximately  20,000  requests  from 
inmates  and  their  families  for  various  services  per 
year  and  actively  seeks  out  Spanish-speaking  inmates 
in  the  jail  through  daily  printouts.  Carlos  Men- 
doza,  the  only  Spanish-speaking  staff  member  at 
VSC,  advised  the  Commission  that  after  inmates  are 
identified  as  Latino,  he  interviews  them  and  offers 

(47 

the  center's  services.  It  was  alleged  that  since  there 
are  no  full-time  interpreters  or  bilingual  correctional 
officers  at  the  women's  jail  facility  and  only  two  bi- 
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lingual  officers  at  the  men's  facility — both  on  the 
midnight  to  8  a.m.  shift — Mr.  Mendoza  is  often 
called  upon  to  fill  this  void. 

According  to  information  provided  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  District's  Office  of  Corporation 
Counsel  (OCC),  the  majority  of  the  Latino  prison 
population  is  in  need  of  interpreters.  Conservative 
estimates  place  the  [percentage  of  Latinos  in  need  of 
interpreters  at  the  central  facility  at  79  percent  and 
37  percent  at  the  Occoquan  facility. 

Although  the  Commission  heard  allegations  that 
the  adjustment  board  procedures  manual  (inmate 
handbook  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  jail)  had 
not  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  was  available 
only  in  English,  in  October  1992,  the  Commission 
was  provided  with  a  Spanish  language  version  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections'  Inmate  Handbook  on 
rules  and  regulations.  According  to  the  OCC,  it  was 
completed  in  May  1990  and  has  since  become  a  reg- 
ular issuance  to  Latinos  enterinE  each  institution  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections. 

The  OCC  reports  that  the  average  educational 
background  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  facilities  is  2nd  grade  through 
9.4  years  of  education,  with  approximately  1  percent 
having  completed  high  school  or  obtained  a  G.E.D. 
Since  June  1991,  the  Department  of  Corrections  has 
had  an  active  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) 
program  for  all  residents  who  are  limited  in  the  En- 
glish language.  '  Since  the  implementation  of  this 
program,  the  Department  reports  that  it  has  seen  a 
70  percent  increase  in  the  participation  of  the  lim- 
ited-English-speaking population  in  programs  oper- 


ated by  the  Department.  In  addition,  the  OCC  ad- 
vised the  Commission  that  Department  of  Correc- 
tions has  hired  a  coordinator  for  limited-English- 
speaking  inmates  to  ensure  that  all  programs 
throughout  the  Department  are  made  accessible  to 
them. 

Only  upon  completion  of  the  ESL  program  do  res- 
idents have  the  opportunity  to  go  on  to  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  (ABE)  program  and  later  obtain 
their  GED.'  According  to  the  OCC,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  has  implemented  sensitivity 
training  programs  for  all  staff  members  in  the  De- 
partment regarding  the  special  needs  of  the  limited- 
English-speaking  population.  In  October  1992,  the 
Commission  was  advised  that  the  Department  of 
Corrections  agrees  that  "often  times  language  bar- 
riers for  Spanish-speaking  inmates  make  them  feel  as 
though  they  do  not  have  the  appropriate  skills  to 
take  advantage  of  the  many  programs  Department  of 
Corrections  has  to  offer." 

At  the  Lorton  Correctional  Institute  in  Lorton, 
Virginia,  officials  and  volunteers  say  the  most  trou- 
bling effect  of  the  language  barrier  for  Spanish- 
speaking  inmates  is  that  it  prevents  them  from  earn- 
ing "good  time."  Under  the  District's  code,  a 
person  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  and  im- 
prisoned in  District  correctional  facilities,  whose  con- 
duct conforms  with  all  applicable  institutional  rules, 
is  entitled  to  earn  institutional  good  time  credits. 
These  credits  are  used  by  prisoners  to  win  early  re- 
lease.     In  addition  to  institutional  good  time  cred- 


148  Ibid. 

149  Ibid. 

150  Ibid  Figures  arc  not  available  for  other  Tacilities  within  the  E>cpartincDt  of  Corrections. 

151  Testimony  of  Carlos  Mendoza,  Visitors'  Services  Center  (July  10, 1992). 

152  Ruiz  Letter,  Oct.  27,  1992,  p.  5. 

153  Ruiz  Letter,  Oct.  27,  1992,  attachment  S  (Update  on  the  Demographic  ProHle  of  the  Hispanic'LatiDO  population  in  the  D.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections). 

1 54  Ibid. 

155  Ibid. 

156  Ruiz  Letter,  Oct.  27,  1992,  p.  S.  According  to  the  OCC,  "Even  though  a  Latino  inmate  may  have  special  problems  in  adjusting  to  im- 
prisonment, OCOC  takes  extra  precautions  to  ensiue  that  there  is  an  understanding  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department. "  Ibid. 

I.STlbid.  p.  6. 

1 58  Davis  Testimony.  Hariag  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  340;  see  tJso  Mendoza  Interview,  Visitors'  Service  Center,  July  10,  1992. 
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its,  inmates  may  also  earn  educational  good  time 
through  completion  of  educational  or  vocational 

160 

programs. 

One  witness  at  the  Commission  hearing  testified 
that  these  programs  are  not  available  for  non-En- 
glish-speaking defendants  due  to  insufficient  bilin- 
gual staff.  Angela  Jordan  Davis,  director  of  the  D.C. 
Public  Defender  Service,  testified: 

As  far  as  the  programs  that  are  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  there  are  not  many.  There  are  not  a 
lot  of  rehabilitative  programs  there  to  start  with,  but  the 
ones  that  are  available,  they  are  simply  unavailable  to  peo- 
ple who  don't  speak  English.  Unavailable  because  there's 
one  bilingual  teacher  that  I'm  aware  of  in  the  educational 
programs.  Of  the  66  teachers  in  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, there's  1  that's  bilingual. 


preparation  of  legal  documents  and  self-representa- 
tion. TTiere  is  also  currently  one  bilingual  psycholo- 
gist on  staff  who  is  responsible  for  providing  mental 
health  services  to  Latinos  in  all  facilities  and  one  bi- 
lingual caseworker  to  address  the  needs  of  the  Latino 
population  at  the  Occoquan  facility. 

The  Family  Division 

The  Family  Division  of  the  Superior  Court  has 
jurisdiction  over  divorce  and  separation  actions,  in- 
cluding related  proceedings  for  alimony,  child  cus- 
tody and  support,  and  other  familial  actions. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  Latinos  face  when  working 
within  the  framework  of  the  family  courts  system  is 
as  a  result  of  the  system  itself  According  to  Leslye  E. 
Orloff,  director  of  Clinica  Latina  at  Ayuda: 


The  Department  of  Corrections  employs  a  total 
of  70  Hispanics  in  various  areas  ranging  from  medi- 
cal personnel  to  correctional  supervisors  and  offi- 
cers. In  October  1992,  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions reported  that  there  has  been  an  active 
recruitment  process  to  hire  additional  Spanish- 
speaking  staff  for  positions  as  psychologists,  case 
managers,  educators,  vocational  staff,  chap- 
lains/chaplain assistants,  medical  personnel,  correc- 
tional supervisors,  and  correctional  officers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  limited-English  population  as  it  con- 

...  162  c  f    K 

tmues  to  increase. 

Other  programs  and  services  available  to  Latino 
inmates  include  a  Spanish  substance  abuse  program 
at  the  Occoquan  facility,  which  houses  the  third 
highest  number  of  Latinos  of  all  facilities.  An  ac- 
tive Street  Law  program  exists  to  assist  iiunates  in 


Most  Latino  clients  in  the  District  come  from  countries 
whose  legal  system  is  based  on  a  civil  law  model  rather  than 
our  common  law  model.  Thus  our  community's  expecta- 
tions of  how  the  judicial  system  works  is  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  reality  ....  Clients  who  come  from  countries 
with  [a]  civil  law  system  have  great  difficulty  understanding 
that  their  word,  through  testimony,  has  any  value.  Further, 
many  persons  in  the  Latino  community  were  raised  in 
countries  where  the  judiciary  is  an  arm  of  a  repressive  gov- 
ernment and  does  not  function  independently  Persons  who 
prevail  in  court  are  those  with  the  most  money  and  the 
strongest  ties  to  the  ruling  government.  Thus  the  concept 
that  justice  can  be  obtained  in  the  court  system  is  not  em- 
braced by  many  Latino  clients  who  must  instead  learn  to 
trust  our  legal  system  through  their  experiences  in  courts.  .  . 
.  Latinos  seeking  redress  through  the  civil  court  process 
must  initialjv  overcome  any  fear  and  suspicion  of  the  judi- 
cial system. 


159  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  24-42S(a)  (1989). 

160  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  24-429  (1989).  Those  residents  who  are  boused  in  the  central  facility  are  in  job  training  apprenticeship  programs 
such  as  electrical,  culinary,  dental,  and  plumbing.  Currently.  3  of  the  more  than  20  iomalcs  at  the  central  facility  are  enrolled  in  a  voca- 
tional or  apprenticeship  program  (1  in  the  electrical  enginecrmg  apprenticeship  program,  1  in  the  plumbmg  apprenticeship  program,  and  1 
in  the  brick  masonry  program).  Ruiz  Letter,  Oct.  27,  attachment  5. 

161  Davis  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  340. 

162  Ruiz  Letter,  Oct.  27.  1992,  attachment  5. 
16.1  Ibid. 

164  Ibid. 

165  Tlie  Family  Division  also  oversees  legally  prescrilwrf  support  enforcement  actions — e.g.,  child  support  enforcement  actions,  alimony, 
etc.;  proceedings  regarding  children  who  are  allegedly  neglected,  delinquent,  or  requiring  supervision;  civil  suits  brought  by  parties  seeking 
protection  from  intrafamily  offenses.  In  intrafamily  offense  proceedings,  the  offender  is  treated  as  a  criminal  defendant  for  violating  a  bio- 
logical or  legal  relative,  a  roommate,  or  an  mtimate  contact.  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §§  11-1 101  (1989).  SeeaIso%  16-1001  (5Xa)&(b). 

166  Testimony  of  Lcslyc  E.  Orloff,  Director,  Qinica  Latina,  Ayuda,  Inc.,  before  the  Round  Table  Forum  on  Hispanics  in  the  Courts.  Nov. 
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Many  family  law  disputes  can  be  resolved 
through  mediation,  without  the  necessity  of  costly 
and  time-consuming  court  appearance.  One  attorney 
suggested  to  the  Commission  that  this  may  not  be  a 
viable  option  for  non-English-speaking  Latinos.  Ana 
Calderon,  a  law  fellow  at  Neighborhood  Legal  Ser- 
vices, stated: 

I  do  not  .  .  .  recommend  that  my  Spanish-speaking  clients 
use  the  Domestic  Mediation  Branch  of  the  Superior  Court 
because  none  of  the  mediators  there  is  able  to  speak  Span- 
ish [and]  Hispanics  are  thus  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
mediation  as  a  means  of  resolving  disputes  due  to  lack  of 
adequately  trained  mediators. 

Protective  Orders 

Ayuda,  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit  legal  services  organi- 
zation in  the  District  that  serves  Latino  and  t'oreign- 
bom  persons  in  the  areas  of  immigration  and  family 
law.'  The  entire  staff  at  Ayuda  is  bilingual.  Many 
of  Ayuda's  clients  are  immigrants  from  El  Salva- 
dor.' 'in  1991  Ayuda  worked  with  or  in  some  way 
assisted  over  1,000  referrals,  including  battered 
women  and  children,  regardless  of  whether  they 
chose  to  seek  court  intervention.  Of  all  referrals 
seen  by  Ayuda,  only  60  to  80  percent  opt  to  proceed 
further  to  court  or  some  other  adjudicative  body. 


Ayuda  does  not  receive  any  D.C.  government  fund- 
ing for  the  services  it  provides  to  the  Latino  commu- 
nity. 

One  program  offered  by  Ayuda  is  the  Clinica 
Legal  Latina,  or  the  domestic  violence,  domestic  rela- 
tions program,  through  which  Ayuda  attorneys  han- 
dle cases  for  divorce,  child  support,  child  custody, 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  and  civil  protective  orders. 
Ms.  Orloff  testified  that  Ayuda  represents  "virtually 
all  [Latinas]  who  seek  civil  protection  orders  at  Supe- 
rior Court."'  "  Ms.  Orloff  further  stated  that  Ayuda 
assists  more  Latina  women  seeking  child  support 
than  the  Office  of  Corporation  Counsel  (OCC),  a 
part  of  the  executive  branch,  that  is  officially  charged 
with  doing  so.  Furthermore,  Ms.  Orloff  stated  that 
in  the  past  3  years,  the  OCC  has  represented  virtually 
no  Spanish-speaking  clients  in  civil  protection  order 
actions  (CPO),  and  even  in  the  most  serious  cases, 
OCC  had  never  accepted  a  referral  from  Ayuda. 

In  response,  counsel  for  the  OCC  told  the  Com- 
mission that  it  handles  cases  involving  Spanish- 
speaking  clients  in  the  same  fashion  that  it  handles 
cases  involving  non-Spanish-speaking  individuals, 
with  the  only  difference  being  the  use  of  an  inter- 
preter. Moreover,  OCC  stated  that  it  has  never  been 
OCC's  policy  to  decline  representation  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  comes  to  the  Citizen's  Complaint  Center 
because  that  individual  did  not  speak  English  but, 
instead,  insists  that  the  interviewer  at  the  Citizen's 


2,  1991.  p  4-5  (hereafter  OrlolTTeslimooy  before  Rouad  Table  Forum). 

167  Affidavit  of  Ana  Calderon,  Law  Fellow,  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  of  Washington.  DC,  Aug.  27, 1992,  pp.  1-2. 

168  Testimony  of  Suzanne  Jackson  on  behalf  of  Ayuda.  Inc..  on  the  Department  of  Human  Services  and  the  Hispanic  Community  before 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colombia,  Feb  21.  1991,  p.  1  (hereafter  cited  as  Jackson  Testimony 
before  HRC).  In  FY  1991.  Ayuda.  which  means  "help"  in  Spanish,  received  approximately  39  percent  of  its  funding  through  private  foun- 
dation grants.  27  percent  through  the  United  Way,  and  16  percent  through  fees  and  miscellaneous  services  charged  to  its  cUentele. 

169  Ibid 

170 Orloff  Testunony.  Hearing  Traoscnpl,\o\  1.  p.  359. 

171  Ibid. 

172  Orloff  Testimony  before  Round  Table  Forum,  p.  1. 

17.1  Jackson  Testimony  before  HRC.  Ayuda's  representation  of  battered  women  and  children  includes  bousing,  public  benefits,  immigra- 
tion, and  employment. 

174  OrlofTTeslimony  before  Round  Table  Forum,  p.  1. 

175  Ibid  Sec  also  DC.  Code  Ann.  §§  16-I002(bX2),  16-1003  (1989)  ("Petition  for  Civil  Protection— 'upon  referral  by  the  United  Stales 
altorney.  or  upon  application  of  any  person  or  agency  for  a  civil  protection  order  with  respect  to  any  intrafamily  offense  committed  or 
threatened,  the  Corporation  Counsel  may  file  a  petition  for  civil  protection  with  the  Family  Division  In  the  alternative  to  referral  to  the 
Corporation  Counsel,  a  complainant  on  his  or  her  own  initiative  may  file  a  petition  for  civil  protection  in  the  Family  Division."'). 

176 Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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Complaint  Center  determine  whether  or  not  to  ac- 
cept the  representation  of  the  potential  client,  based 
upon  factors  such  as  the  credibility  of  the  victim,  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense,  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
legal  issues  involved. 

The  OCC  indicated,  however,  that  it  was  the  past 
practice  to  call  Ayuda  "when  a  Spanish-speaking  in- 
dividual came  to  the  Citizen's  Complaint  Center  to 
determine  if  Ayuda  was  able  to  represent  such  indi- 
vidual."     TTie  OCC  explained  that; 

This  policy  was  adopted  because  the  OCC  section  han- 
dling domestic  violence  cases  had  no  Spanish-speaking  at- 
torneys, and  it  was  thought  preferable  that  the  case  be 
handled  by  an  attorney  who  could  speak  directly  with  the 
client  rather  than  speaking  through  an  interpreter.  In  the 
event  that  Ayuda  was  unable  to  represent  the  individual, 
OCC  would  accept  the  case  or  insure  that  a  pro  bono 
attorney  was  obtained  for  the  client. 

According  to  the  OCC,  this  is  no  longer  the  practice, 
because  Ayuda's  caseload  is  so  large  that  Ayuda  has 
advised  the  OCC  it  can  no  longer  take  referrals.  The 
OCC  has  indicated  that  it  has  since  represented  sev- 

180 

eral  Spanish-speaking  clients. 

The  OCC  has  further  advised  the  Commission 
that  within  the  past  6  months  it  has  created  a  new 
Family  Services  Division  to  serve  clients  in  domestic 
violence,  child  suppwrt,  and  child  abuse  and  neglect 
cases.  Nevertheless,  the  Child  Support  section  cur- 
rently has  only  one  Spanish-speaking  attorney.  Nei- 
ther the  Domestic  Violence  Section  (which  has  only 
one  attorney  and  one  paralegal)  nor  the  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  Section  (consisting  of  nine  attorneys) 


has  any  bilingual  staff.  Since  June  1992,  the  OCC 
has  handled  three  domestic  violence  cases  involving 
Spanish-sp>eaking  clients.  OCC  currently  has  an  out- 
standing caseload  of  50  domestic  violence  cases. 
According  to  the  OCC,  Spanish-speaking  individuals 
rarely  come  to  the  OCC  requesting  representation 
and  are  practically  less  than  1  percent  of  their  domes- 
tic violence  cases. 

Prosecution  of  Domestic  Violence 
Cases 

Whereas  the  OCC  is  responsible  for  obtaining 
protective  orders  in  domestic  violence  cases,  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  prosecutes  accompanying  criminal 
charges  in  such  cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Leslye  Orloff  of  Ayuda  testified  that  in  cases  in 
which  the  abuser  and  the  victim  are  related,  "the  U.S. 
attorney  has  adopted  a  policy  which  .  .  .  requires  the 
victim  in  a  domestic  violence  case  to  appear  in  court 
the  next  day,"  thus  "putting  ...  the  victim  in  a  situa- 
tion where  she's  where  the  batterer  is.  .  .  ."  More- 
over, Ms.  Orloff  continued,  "with  the  information 
problems  at  the  court, .  .  .  if  [the  victim]  can't  find  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office,  then  her  case  doesn't  get  pa- 
pered, no  matter  how  serious  it  is."  Ms.  Orloff 
testified  that  Ayuda  had  been  contacted  by  at  least 
three  Hispanic  battered  women  whose  cases  were  not 
papered  (that  is,  no  charges  were  brought  against 
their  assailant)  allegedly  because  it  took  the  women 
too  long  to  find  the  correct  office  in  the  courthouse 
for  papering,  and  they  arrived  after  the  U.S.  attorney 
made  the  decision  not  to  prosecute  the  defendant  and 
all  other  witnesses  had  departed. 


177  Vanessa  Ruiz,  Deputy  Corporation  Counid,  Legal  Counael  Divinoo,  and  Arlenc  Robinson,  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel,  Family 
Services  Division,  letter  to  Stella  G.  Youngblood,  Attorney-Advisor,  U.S.  CommiuioQ  on  Civil  RigbU,  Sept.  22, 1992  (hereafter  Ruiz  Let- 
ter. Sept.  22, 1992). 
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184  OrlofT Testimony,  Heariag  Tnoscript,  vol.  2,  p.  371. 
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186  Ibid.  Ms.  OrlofT  further  testiTiod  that  when  they  arrived,  they  were  told  that  their  eases  were  not  papered  txcause  they  bad  not  arrived 
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In  an  October  1992  letter  to  this  Commission,  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Jay  Ste- 
phens, disputed  the  allegation  that  charges  are 
dropped  "if  the  victim  simply  fails  to  appear  in  the 
courthouse": 

The  presence  of  the  victim  at  the  time  of  papering  is  not  a 
determinative  factor,  although  we  do  prefer  to  have  vic- 
tims come  to  the  courthouse  for  several  sound  reasons. 
First,  at  the  scene  of  the  incident  the  police  often  have 
difficulty  in  determining  the  relationship  of  the  parties,  the 
nature  of  the  assaultive  conduct,  the  occurrence  of  previ- 
ous acts  of  violence,  and  the  degree  of  potential  future 
danger  to  the  victim,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  the 
victim  solely  speaks  Spanish.  The  presence  of  the  victim  at 
the  tunc  of  papcnng  permits  us  to  get  our  highly-trained, 
bilingual  [Victim]  Advocates  involved  in  explonng  these 
matters.  Second,  it  provides  our  Office  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  talk  to  the  victun  when  the  defendant  is  still  locked- 
up  pending  arraignment  or  presentment,  and  victuns  are 
never  required  to  confront  their  abusers  at  that  time.  And 
third,  the  Advocates  can  explain  to  the  victim  her  legal 
rights,  the  options  open  to  her,  and  the  importance  of  pur- 
suing a  case  against  a  violent  offender. 

According  to  Mr.  Stephens,  the  "Victim  Advo- 
cates" is  one  of  several  initiatives  developed  over  the 
past  year  to  implement  a  new  domestic  violence 
mandatory  arrest  law.  An  advocate  is  assigned  to 
each  victim  on  the  morning  of  case  intake  or  at  the 
time  an  arrest  warrant  is  presented  to  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  for  consideration.  Tlie  advocate 
provides: 

counseling  and  information  regarding  such  issues  as  emer- 
gency housing,  social  services,  civil  protection  orders,  and 
the  cruninal  legal  process.  Moreover,  they  explain  im- 
migration issues  which  may  be  of  acute  concern  to  some 
Latinos.  .  .  .  Two  of  the  six  Advocates  are  fluent  in  Span- 
ish, and  arrangements  are  in  place  to  obtain  translators  on 
short  notice  should  the  need  arise. 


Ayuda  testimony  had  illustrated  to  the  Commis- 
sion how  failures  in  communication  due  to  insuffi- 
cient bilingual  personnel  at  all  levels  of  contact  with 
the  justice  system — beginning  with  the  911  emer- 
gency communications  system  and  continuing 
through  the  police  department  and  the  court  sys- 
tem— were  so  serious  as  to  jeopardize  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  non-English-speaking  Latinos,  and  par- 
ticularly women.  Whether  the  U.S.  attorney's  new 
initiatives,  especially  the  programs  specifically  aimed 
at  addressing  the  needs  of  the  Latino  community, 
will  prove  effective  toward  resolving  all  of  the  issues 
relevant  to  domestic  violence  cases  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  doubts  within  the 
Latino  community  as  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office's 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  Latino  community,  and 
particularly  of  Latinas,  persist  and  affect  the  confi- 
dence of  that  community  in  the  effectiveness  and  fair- 
ness of  the  system.  Those  negative  perceptions  should 
be  addressed  by  the  Federal  prosecutor  directly  and 
immediately  with  representatives  of  that  community, 
including,  among  others,  Ayuda. 

Child  Support 

Latinos  in  need  of  assistance  in  obtaining  child 
support  or  enforcement  of  a  child  support  order  may 
be  discouraged  from  doing  so,  since  the  District's  Of- 
fice of  Paternity  and  Child  Support  Enforcement  is 
located  in  the  same  building  as  the  central  office  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Fur- 
thermore, once  arriving  at  the  office,  an  applicant 
must  fill  out  forms  that  are  not  in  Spanish  and  are 
difficult  to  understand  even  for  English  speakers  be- 
cause of  unexplained,  unfamihar  abbreviations.  A 
paralegal  at  Ayuda  who  is  familiar  with  such  forms 
stated  as  an  example,  "one  form  uses  the  abbrevia- 
tion 'BOW,  without  explanation  that  it  stands  for 
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'Bom  Out  of  Wedlock.'" 


ter.  llie  courts  may  only  detain  a  defendant  for  48  liours  after  arrest,  and  if  he  is  not  arraigned  or  papered  within  that  period,  he  must 
be  released. 

187  Jay  B  Stephens,  US  Attorney,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  letter  to  Carol  McCabe  Booker.  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Comniission  on 
Civil  Rights.  Oct   15,  1992  (responding  to  several  allegations  made  at  the  Commission  hearing)  (hereafter  Stephens  Letter,  Oct.  15,  1992) 

188  Ibid. 

189  jccOrlofrTeslimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  pp  356-60.  .171;  Orloff  Testimony  before  Round  Table  Forum,  pp.  3-4;  OrlofTWrit- 
ten  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  pp.  2-3,  9 

190  AlTidavil  of  Lilhan  Pcrdomo.  Paraleg?.!,  Clinica  latina,  Ayuda.  Aug  28,  1992,  p.  2. 

191  Id 
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Ms.  OrlofT  testified  that  the  Child  Support  En- 
forcement Division  has  one  bilingual  attorney  and 
that  attorney  has  a  non-Spanish-speaking 
caseload."^  This  was  confirmed  by  the  OCC,  which 
advised  the  Commission: 

The  Child  Support  Section  represents  Spanish-speaking 
Hispanic  clients.  Every  attempt  is  made  to  assign  child 
support  cases  involving  Hispanics  to  [the  bUingual  attor- 
ney]; however,  it  is  not  always  feasible  to  do  so. 

OCC  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  Child  Sup- 
port Section  does  not  have  an  intake  procedure  in 
which  the  parties  meet  prior  to  the  hearing,  and  typi- 
cally, the  first  encounter  with  the  parties  is  on  the 
day  of  the  hearing.  OCC  states  that  "the  only  way  to 
ensure  that  [its  bilingual  attorney]  would  meet  every 
Spanish-speaking  client  would  be  to  require  her  to 
remain  on  alert  each  day  for  calls  from  as  many  as 
five  different  courtrooms  requesting  her  appearance. 
.  .  ,  [which]  would  be  impracticable."  OCC  docs 
state  that  in  situations  where  the  client  is  Spanish 
speaking,  the  attorneys  are  instructed  to  call  for  an 
interpreter. 


As  a  practical  matter,  by  turning  to  Ayuda  for 
representation.  Latino  clients  often  have  no  access  to 
services  that  would  be  provided  them  if  OCC  were 
prosecuting  their  cases,  such  as  parental  locators,  tax 
intercept,  lottery  intercept,  or  a  number  of  other  Fed- 
eral programs  that  should  be  available  to  parents  of 
children  who  are  not  receiving  parental  support  pay- 
ments.' According  to  information  provided  by  the 
OCC,  this  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Child 
Support  Section  only  represents  non-AFDC  custodi- 
ans who  request  IV-D  services  through  the  Office  of 
Paternity  and  Child  Support  Enforcement  (OPCSE) 
of  the  Department  of  Human  Services.  The  OCC's 
representation  of  Latino  chents  is  totally  dependent 
upon  referrals  from  OPCSE.  This  means  that  Lati- 
nos who  wish  to  obtain  these  services  are  faced  with 
the  choice  of  firing  their  Ayuda  attorney,  with  whom 
the  client  can  communicate,  to  seek  representation  by 
an  OCC  attorney,  with  whom  the  client  may  not  be 
able  to  communicate. 


192  OrlofT  Teslimony.  Hearing  Traascript,  vol.  2,  p.  366. 

193  Ruiz  Ixtter.  Sept.  22, 1992. 

194  Ibid. 
I»S  Ibid. 

196  0rlofrTeslimony,  Hearing  Traascript,  vol.  2,  p.  367. 

197  Ruiz  Letter.  Oct.  27,  1992,  p.  4. 
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Chapter  6.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  in  District 
Government 


In  1985,  through  submission  of  the  Latino  Com- 
munity Agenda  report,  the  District's  Latino  com- 
munity formally  petitioned  the  District  govern- 
ment to  address  the  need  for  bilingual  personnel  in 
public-contact  positions,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
human  services,  transportation,  consumer  and  regu- 
latory affairs,  police,  housing,  and  employment  ser- 
vices. Six  years  later,  following  the  disturbance  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  the  Latino  community  issued  a  sec- 
ond report,  the  Latino  Blueprint  for  Action,  in 
which  it  again  raised  many  of  the  same  concerns  for 
bilingual  personnel.  Despite  these  repeated  appeals, 
there  remains  a  scarcity  of  bilingual  personnel  in 
public-contact  positions  throughout  the  District  gov- 
ernment, which  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  delivery  of 
government  services  to  the  Latino  community. 

In  addition,  the  overall  number  of  Hispanics  in 
the  District  government  is  disproportionate  to  their 
representation  in  the  District's  population.  In  1985 
the  Agenda  report  formally  brought  to  the  District's 
attention  the  fact  that  Hispanics  comprised  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  District  government's  work  force. 
The  subsequent  Blueprint  report  observed  that  the 
nimiber  of  Hispanics  in  the  District  goverrunent  had 
increased  to  only  1.5  percent  in  6  years,  although 
Hispanics  are  now  5  to  1 1  percent  of  the  District's 
population,  depending  on  whether  Census  or  other 
figures  are  relied  upon. 

The  Need  for  Bilingual  Personnel 

TTie  Commission  has  found  an  urgent  need  for 
bilingual  personnel  in  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. "Hiis  need  is  compounded  by  widespread 


unavailability  of  bilingual  forms,  informational  ma- 
terials, and  signage.  Without  government  employees 
with  whom  they  can  communicate,  or  bilingual  mate- 
rials, members  of  the  Hispanic  community  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  apply  for  services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
During  the  Commission's  investigation,  the  need  for 
additional  bilingual  personnel  was  evidenced  in  every 
department  and  agency  examined.  The  seriousness  of 
these  shortages,  and  their  impact  on  the  ability  of 
limited-English-proficient  Latinos  to  obtain  critical 
government  services  is  described  throughout  this  re- 
port. 

Lorraine  Green,  director  of  the  D.C.  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel, testified  that  the  need  for  bilingual  personnel 
had  been  identified  in  the  Fire  Department,  Police 
Department,  Department  of  Human  Services,  and 
"just  about  all  of  the  larger  agencies  would  require 
[bilingual]  service,  especially  where  you  have  persons 
that  are  meeting  the  public,  your  front  line  work- 
ers." According  to  William  Vazquez,  the  Hispanic 
program  officer  in  the  D.C.  OfTice  of  Personnel,  the 
need  for  bilingual  personnel  in  the  District  agencies 
had  been  identified  as  early  as  1980,  when  he  was  the 
director  of  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs,  but  it  has 
not  been  adequately  addressed  due  to  a  lack  of  com- 
mitment "on  the  part  of  the  managers  or  the  selecting 
officers."  Mr.  Vazquez  testified:  "I  think  there  is  a 
clear  resistance  in  regards  to  the  question  of  equity, 
frankly,  and  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  public  ser- 
vant. Yes,  the  answer  is  I  believe  that  the  managers 
are  a  critical  part  of  that  selection  process.  They  are 
the  ones  that  get  the  certificates  of  employment;  they 


I     The  Ad  Hoc  Coalilion  for  a  Latino  Community  Agenda,  D'Emilio  Associates,  and  Nena  Terrell,  Lalioo  Communily  Agenda  (1985),  p. 
28  (hereafter  Lalmo  Community  Ageads) 

1     Ibid.,  p  27. 

3  D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force.  The  Latino  Blueprint  for  Action,  Final  Recommendations  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment, October  199 1 .  p.  45  (hereafter  Latmo  Blueprint). 

4  iDrraioe  Green,  Director.  DC.  Office  of  Personnel,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  3,  p.  47. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  49-50. 
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are  the  ones  that  have  to  make  the  decision.  Our 
respKjnsibility  is  to  communicate  to  them,  with  a  lim- 
ited staff,  what  icind  of  things  they  need  to  do." 

At  the  time  of  the  Commission  hearing,  bihnguaJ- 
ism  had  seldom  been  a  ranking  or  selective  place- 
ment factor  in  District  government  job  vacancy  an- 
nouncements. Among  the  few  prior  vacancy 
announcements  that  listed  bilingualism  were  vacan- 
cies for  the  Police  Department,  the  Fire  Department, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  specialists.  Mr. 
Vazquez  testified  that  "[w]e  have  communicated 
where  there  is  a  large  influx  of  Hispanic  clients  com- 
ing in  that  they  should  consider  that  as  a  ranking 
factor.  To  date,  there  are  very  few  of  those  positions. 
I  am  led  to  believe,  and  I  understand,  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  be  forthcoming  in  regards  to  that 
particular  responsibility  in  adding  that  as  part  of  the 
process  of  selection. " 

In  her  remarks  before  the  Commission,  the 
Mayor  expressed  that  commitment,  stating:  "We  will 
add  bilingual  capability  as  a  selective  ranking  factor 
for  appropriate  positions  throughout  the  govern- 
ment, recognizing  this  special  skill  and  the  benefits  it 
brings  to  the  government."  In  the  past  it  was  up  to 
the  individual  agencies  to  identify  the  need  for  bilin- 
gual service  delivery  and  to  reflect  this  need  in  the 
position  descriptions.  However,  DC.  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Director  Lorraine  Green  indicated  that,  in 


the  future,  this  will  be  a  joint  effort  with  her 
agency.  Subsequent  to  the  Commission  hearing,  bi- 
lingualism had  been  established  as  a  selective  place- 
ment factor  for  25  positions,  many  of  which  were 
related  to  health  care. 

Some  jurisdictions,  such  as  Illinois  and  Califor- 
nia, statutorily  require  formal  assessment  of  the 
need  for  bilingual  personnel  and  submission  of  re- 
ports to  the  legislature  summarizing  the  assessments. 
For  instance,  the  California  code  requires: 

Each  state  agency  shall  conduct  a  survey  of  each  of  its  local 
offices  every  two  years  to  determine  all  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  number  of  public  contact  positions 
in  each  local  office. 

(b)  The  number  of  bilingual  employees  in 
public  contact  positions,  and  the  languages 
they  speak,  other  than  English. 

(c)  The  number  and  percentage  of  non-En- 
glish-speaking people  served  by  each  local 
ofTice,  broken  down  by  native  language. 

(d)  The  number  of  anticipated  vacancies  in 
public  contact  positions. 

(e)  Whether  the  use  of  contracted  telephone 
based  interpretation  services  in  addition  to 
bilingual  persons  in  public  contact  posi- 
tions is  serving  the  language  needs  of  the 


6  Ibid.,  pp.  SaSl. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  52;  Sara  Cruz,  Ptrsonnel  StafTmg  Specialist.  D.C.  Servicing  Personnel  Oflicc  #1,  D.C.  OtTice  of  Personnel,  testimony,  Haiiag 
Traascnpt,  vol.  1.  p.  52. 

8  Vazquez  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol   1.  p  52. 

9  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly,  Mayor,  District  of  Columbia,  testimony.  Hearing  TraascripL,  vol.  I  (opening  statement). 

10  Green  Testimony.  Hearing  Traascnpt,  vol.  3.  p.  45. 

1 1  Vanessa  Ruiz.  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel.  Legal  Counsel  Division.  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  letter  to  Carol  McCabc 
Booker.  General  Counsel.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Oct.  27.  1992.  attaching  Selective  Placement  Factor:  Established  Bilingual 
Positions  list. 

12  The  Slate  of  Illinois  statutorily  requires  Stale  agencies  to  submit  annual  assessments  of  the  need  for  bilingual  personnel  to  the  Depart- 
ment with  overall  responsibility  for  personnel:  "The  Department  shall  formulate  and  administer  recruitment  plans  and  testing  of  potential 
employees  for  agencies  having  direct  contact  with  significant  numbers  of  non-English  speaking  or  otherwise  culturally  distinct  persons. 
The  Department  shall  require  each  State  agency  to  annually  assess  the  need  for  employees  with  appropriate  bilingual  capabiUties  to  serve 
the  significant  numbers  of  non-English  speaking  or  culturally  distinct  persons  The  Department  shall  develop  a  uniform  procedure  for  as- 
sessing an  agency's  neol  for  employees  with  appropriate  bilingual  capabilities.  Agencies  shall  establish  occupational  titles  or  designate  po- 
sitions as  "bilingual  option"  for  persons  having  sufficient  linguistic  ability  or  cultural  knowledge  to  be  able  to  render  effective  service  to 
such  persons.  .  .  The  Department  shall  make  annual  reports  of  the  needs  assessment  of  each  agency  and  the  number  of  positions  calling 
for  non-English  linguistic  ability  to  whom  vacancy  postings  were  scot,  and  the  number  filled  by  each  agency.  Such  policies,  program  re- 
ports and  needs  assessment  reports  shall  be  filed  with  the  General  Assembly  by  January  1  of  each  year  and  shall  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic." 111.  Ann.  Stat,  ch  127.  para  51bl09(6)(Smith-Hurd  Supp  1992). 

13  Cal.  Gov't  Code  §§  7299.4. 7299.6  (West  Supp.  1992). 
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people  served  by  the  agency. 
(0   Any   other   relevant    mformation    re- 
quested by  the  State  Personnel  Board  .  .  . 


resentatives  did  not  list  bilingualism  as  a  ranking  or 
selective  placement  factor.  Mr.  Butts  said,  however, 
that  bilingualism  will  be  given  "a  priority"  in  making 
the  final  selections. 


There  is  no  such  statutory  requirement  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  individual  District  govern- 
ment agencies  have  never  conducted  a  formal  bilin- 
gual needs  assessment,  nor  has  there  been  a  formal 
assessment  of  the  overall  bilingual  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  April  1992,  Mayor  Kelly  issued  an 
order  that  set  forth  goals  and  guidance  for  increasing 
service  delivery  to  the  District's  diverse  population, 
such  as  including  bilingualism  as  a  ranking  or  selec- 
tive placement  factor  for  positions,  posting  of  bilin- 
gual signage,  sensitivity  training,  and  outreach. 
However,  the  order  does  not  require  the  District 
agencies  to  conduct  a  formal  bilingual  needs  assess- 
ment, nor  is  there  a  time  frame  for  implementation 
of  the  order's  goals. 

TTie  use  of  bilingualism  as  a  hiring  factor  would 
be  particularly  beneficial  in  agencies  such  as  the  In- 
come Maintenance  Administration  that  service  a 
large  number  of  Hispanic  clients.  Turnover  in  em- 
ployment at  the  Income  Maintenance  Administra- 
tion averages  100  employees  p)er  year  through  nor- 
mal attrition.  Therefore,  despite  the  District's 
downsizing,  there  should  be  sufficient  opportunities 
to  increase  the  administration's  bilingual  piersonnel. 
At  the  time  of  the  Commission  hearing,  IMA  Ad- 
ministrator James  Butts  indicated  that  a  currently 
posted  vacancy  announcement  for  social  service  rep- 


Hispanic  Representation  in  the 
District's  Work  Force 

Due  to  the  absence  of  a  computerized  database  in 
the  DC.  Office  of  Personnel,  statistics  on  the  hiring 
of  Hispanic  employees  are  limited.  There  are  cur- 
rently approximately  529  Hispanic  employees  in  the 
District  government  agencies  under  the  Mayor's  au- 
thority, out  of  a  total  of  approximately  31,406  em- 
ployees. In  the  independent  agencies,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  approximately  216  Hispanic  employ- 
ees, out  of  a  work  force  of  approximately  19,723. 
Hispanics,  therefore,  are  1.5  percent  (745  employees) 
of  the  District's  total  government  work  force.  Of 
those  Hispanic  employees  in  agencies  under  the 
Mayor's  authority,  approximately  51,  or  10  percent, 
are  in  term  or  temporary  positions. 

Of  even  greater  concern  is  the  fact  that  while  the 
Hispanic  population  has  grown,  the  number  of 
Hispanic  employees  has  declined.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  were  380  Hispanic  employees  in  the  agencies 
under  the  Mayor's  authority  at  the  conclusion  of 
1986,  131  of  whom  were  hired  during  fiscal  year 
1986.  This  number  grew  to  560  by  1988,  an  increase 
of  over  30  percent,  but  had  dropped  to  529  by  De- 
cember 1991. 


14  Cal.  Gov't  Code  §  7299  4  (West  Supp.  1992).  The  code  furtbo'  requires  that  the  results  of  the  surveys  be  compiled  and  submitted  bi- 
ennially to  the  legislature.  Id.  §  7299.6. 

15  The  1985  LaUao  Ccanmuoity  Ageoda  report  called  on  the  District  Goveromeal  to  conduct  a  formal  assessment  of  the  Government's 
need  for  bilingiial  services.  Latiao  Community Ageada,  p.  28. 

16  Mayor's  Order  92-50,  Mayor's  Multicultural  Service  Delivery  Initiative  (Multicultural  InitialiveXApr.  29,  1992). 

17  James  Butts,  Administrator,  Income  Maintenance  Administration,  interview  in  Washington.  D.C..  Dec.  9,  1991. 

18  James  Butts,  Administrator,  Income  Maintenance  Administration,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1,  p.  302. 

19  Vanessa  Ruiz,  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel.  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  memorandum  to  Carol  McCabc  Booker,  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  US  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Jan.  24,  1992  (attachment  2A). 

20  Hispanic  Employees  in  District  Govenmient  by  Agency,  May  17, 1991. 

21  District  of  Columbia,  Office  of  Policy  and  Program  Evaluation,  Indices:  A  Statistical  Index  to  District  of  Columbia  Services,  vol.  VIII 
(Washington.  DC.  August  1991),  p.  126 

22  Vazquez  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  3.  p.  57. 

23  District  of  Columbia,  DC  Office  of  Personnel,  The  Hispanic  Employment  Program,  1987  to  Present  (]an.  1991).  p.  4  (hereafter  cited 
as  Hispanic  Employment  Program). 
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Hiring  opportunities  have  been  more  limited  in 
recent  years,  particularly  during  the  1991  hiring 
freeze  and  reduction-in-force.  The  proposed  layoffs 
had  been  a  source  of  concern  to  the  Latino  commu- 
nity, for  fear  that  a  reduction  would  have  a  dispro- 
portionate impact  on  the  Hispanic  population  gener- 
ally. The  potential  impact  was  also  recognized  within 
the  D.C.  Government  by  the  Hispanic  program  offi- 
cer in  the  DC.  Office  of  Personnel  in  a  memoran- 
dum to  Director  Lorraine  Green: 

The  Hispanic  Employment  Program  recognizes  the  need  to 
downsize  District  government.  The  Hispanic  Employment 
Program  estimates  there  are  some  106  Hispanic  employees 
whom  we  regard  to  be  "at  risk"  under  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions. While  this  number  of  Hispanic  employees  appears 
small  relative  to  the  overall  proposed  reductions,  they  rep- 
resent more  than  21%  of  all  Hispanic  employees  under  the 
Mayor's  authority.  When  reviewing  how  to  downsize  their 
respective  agencies  agency  directors  should  consider  the 
Affumative  Action  implications  of  their  decisions.  In  addi- 
tion, agency  director's  should  also  take  in  account  that  any 
significant  reduction  in  Hispanic  employees  will  negatively 
impact  on  the  District's  service  delivery  to  the  Hispanic 
community. 

Of  the  total  162  employees  laid  off  as  of  December 
31,  1991,  only  I  was  Hispanic.  Despite  hiring 
freezes  and  downsizing,  hiring  opportunities  still  re- 
main. For  instance,  between  January  and  November 


1991,  1,061  positions  were  authorized  to  be  filled  in 
agencies  under  the  Mayor's  hiring  authority.  These 
positions  included  "200  medical  staff,  50  social  work- 
ers and  related  occupations,  300  correctional  officers 
and  other  critical  public  safety  positions  and  more 
than  200  front-line  service  workers  in  grades  DS-01 
through  DS-05.  Summer  interns  and  seasonal  em- 
ployees [were]  also  included  in  these  hires. " 

The  District  government's  work  force  is  divided 
into  those  agencies  that  are  within  the  Mayor's  hiring 
authority  and  those  agencies  and  branches  of  govern- 
ment that  are  not.  The  processing  of  applications  for 
employment  in  those  District  agencies  that  are  under 
the  Mayor's  authority  is  centralized  within  the  D.C. 
Office  of  Personnel,  which  has  a  Latino  Employment 
Services  Center  on  Belmont  Road  in  the  Adams 
Morgan  community.  Established  in  1985,  the  Latino 
Employment  Services  Center  is  staffed  with  person- 
nel from  both  the  DC.  Office  of  Personnel  and  the 
DC.  Department  of  Employment  Services.  It  pro- 
vides assistance  and  information  regarding  employ- 
ment in  the  District  government,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  private  sector,  as  well  as 
information  regarding  employment  training. 

The  agencies  within  the  Mayor's  hiring  authority 
are  individually  responsible  for  identifying  their  hir- 
ing needs  and  preparing  and  forwarding  position  de- 
scriptions for  vacancies  to  the  D.C.  Office  of  Person- 


24  DislricI  of  Columbia.  Mayor's  Office  on  Latino  AfTairs.  AanutJ  Report  /9S6(19S6),  p.  12.  The  Office  oo  Latino  Affairs'  annual  report 
states:  "During  FY  1986.  [X)OP  [D.C  Office  of  Personnel]  received  979  applications  from  Latinos  for  government  anployment  (several 
people  applied  for  more  than  one  job)  and  131  were  hired."  Ibid 

25  Hispaok  Employmcol  Program,  p  4. 

25  See  Willie  Vazquez.  Assistant  to  the  Director.  Hispanic  Program  Offioer,  memorandum  to  Lorraine  A.  Green,  Dirertor,  DC.  Office  of 
Personnel,  Sept  3,  1991.  p.  I.  (emphasis  in  original). 

27  Vanessa  Ruiz.  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel.  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  mcrooraixlum  to  Carol  McCabe  Booker,  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Jan.  24,  1992  (atlachmcot  3E). 

28  Lorraine  A.  Green,  Director  of  Personnel,  Office  of  Personnel,  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Letter  to  the  Editor,  Wtsbiag- 
loaPosl.Nov.  17.  1991. 

29  Ibid. 

30  Unlike  employment  in  the  Federal  Government,  for  which  full  citizenship  is  generally  a  requirement,  (Federal  Personnel  Manual, 
Chapter  300,  Qualification  Requirements  (General).  Subchapter  1 1.  Citizenship  (Jan.  29.  1991)).  the  District  government  does  not  require 
citizenship,  except  for  uniformed  Police  Department  and  Fire  Department  positions  District  Personnel  Manual,  Chapter  8,  Part  I.  Section 
808.  Citizenship  Requirements.  Section  808  sutes:  "Appointments  to  uniformed  positions  in  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  persons  who  are  citizens  of  ttie  United  Sutes  A  person  who  is  a  United  States  citizen,  or  a  non-dlizcn  authorized  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  be  employed  in  accordance  with  part  109  of  title  8  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  may  be 
appointed  to  any  other  position  in  the  Career  Service." 

31  Another  center  which  provides  similar  services  to  DC.  residenU  is  located  at  500 C  Street,  NW,  the  one-stop  aervices  center.  William 
Vazquez,  interview  in  Washington.  D.C,  Nov.  19,  1991. 
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nel.  The  D.C.  OfTice  of  Personnel,  through  its  four 
Servicing  Personnel  Offices,  then  distributes  the  va- 
cancy announcements,  reviews  the  applications  for 
employment,  and  compiles  a  certificate  of  eligible 
candidates  for  each  vacancy.  These  certificates  are 
sent  to  the  respective  agencies  for  final  selection. 
While  responsibility  for  recruitment  lies  with  the 
D.C.  Office  of  Personnel,  the  scope  and  breadth  of 
the  activity  is  determined  by  the  individual  agencies 
that  provide  the  recruitment  funds. 

Prior  Initiatives 

The  District  government  has  instituted  several  ini- 
tiatives over  the  years  to  address  the  Latino 
community's  employment  concerns.  In  1976  the 
D.C.  Council  enacted  legislation  requiring  every  Dis- 
trict agency  that  employs  500  or  more  employees  to 
have  a  Spanish  program  coordinator  on  the  agency's 
staff.  The  purpose  of  the  Spanish  program  coordi- 
nator was  to  ensure  that  the  respective  agency's  re- 
sources were  fully  available  to  the  Latino  commu- 
nity. These  Spanish  program  coordinator  positions 
have  evolved  into  what  are  now  referred  to  as  Hispa- 
nic program  managers  under  the  Hispanic  Employ- 
ment Program.  Regardless  of  their  titles,  these  posi- 
tions   and    the    overall    implementation    of   these 


programs  (the  Spanish  program  coordinator  pro- 
gram and  the  Hispanic  Employment  Program)  have 
not  been  effective. 

At  a  minimum,  both  the  level  of  reporting  rela- 
tionships and  the  frequency  of  program-related  meet- 
ings have  declined  in  recent  years.  For  example,  al- 
though the  law  requires  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
Latino  Affairs  (OLA)  to  meet  at  least  once  a  month 
with  the  Spanish  program  coordinators  "to  coordi- 
nate activities  within  the  government  involving  the 
Latino  community,"  in  practice,  until  recently,  the 
OLA  director  did  not  meet  with  the  coordinators. 
William  Vazquez,  the  Hispanic  program  officer  in 
the  D.C.  Office  of  Personnel,  coordinated  the  meet- 
ings, but  did  not  do  so  on  a  monthly  basis.  Unlike 
the  director  of  OLA,  who  until  recently  reported  di- 
rectly to  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Vazquez,  as  the  Hispanic 
program  officer,  does  not  report  directly  to  the 
Mayor,  nor  does  he  have  as  broad  a  focus  as  the 
OLA  director  (as  an  employee  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel, Mr.  Vazquez  is  concerned  solely  with  em- 
ployment-related issues). 

Those  appointed  to  the  positions  of  agency  coor- 
dinators are  often  employed  in  the  lower  grades  with 
httle  contact  with  the  agency  heads.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 29  Hispanic  program  managers,  only  1 
of  whom  serves  full  time.  Mr.  Vazquez  testified  that 
of  those,  "[w]e  have  probably  five  or  six  that  have 


32  HeariogTraascript,\o\.'i,pp.A\-A6. 

33  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  1-2314  (1987). 

34  Under  the  statute,  the  Spanish  program  coordinators'  job  was  to  ensure  that  the  statutory  intent  of  the  District  CoundJ  in  passing  the 
legislation  was  carried  out  within  their  respective  agencies:  "It  is  the  intent  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  the  District  gov- 
ernment shall  raisure  that  a  full  range  of  health,  education,  employment,  and  social  services  shall  be  available  to  the  Latino  community  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  planning  and  monitoring  of  programs  undertaken  by  the  Oflice  on  Latino  Affairs  and  the  Commission  in 
partnership  with  members  of  the  Latino  community,  families,  community  leaders,  private  agencies,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment shall  serve  as  an  impetus  to  making  the  Latino  community  an  integral  part  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  commimity."  D.C.  Code 
Ann.  §1-2301  (1987). 

35  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  1-2313  (1987);  "In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  the  Director  shall:  ...  (9)  Meet  with  the  Spanish 
Program  Coordinators  within  each  department  and  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  government  having  such  ofTices  as  a  group,  at  least 
once  a  month  to  coordinate  activities  within  the  government  involving  the  Latino  commimity." 

36  Vazquez  Testimony,  Heariag  Transcript,  vol.  3,  pp.  54-55;  Transcript  of  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights'  Meeting,  Nov.  13, 1992,  pp. 

122-124. 

37  Vazquez  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  3,  p.  54.  Mr.  Vazquez  testified  that  when  he  assumed  the  position  of  Hi^anic  program 
officer  in  1987,  the  agency  coordinators  had  not  met  in  several  years.  Ibid.,  pp.  54-55. 

38  Mara  Lopez,  Acting  Director,  OfTice  on  Latino  Affairs,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  3,  p.  246.  In  response  to  Ms.  Lopez'  testi- 
mony that  she  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Dcbra  Dclgado,  Chair  of  the  Commission  on  Latino  Community  De- 
velopment, commented  that:  "[H]istorically,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Office  of  Latino  Affairs  reported  directly  to  the  Mayor,  so  this  is 
a  recent  shift  in  authority."  Ibid.,  p.  247. 

39  Vazquez  Interview,  Nov.  19,  1991. 
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asserted  themselves  and  taken  on  responsibility.  We 
have  others  who  have  not  been  very  efTective  simply 
because  of  their  grade  and  their  opportunity  to  actu- 
ally deal  with  the  question  of  the  directors  and  this 
policy.  ...  A  number  of  them  have  been  selected  at 
Grades  7,  8.  It's  not  probable  that  this  individual 
would  meet  on  a  quarterly  basis  with  the  director  of 
an  agency,  let  s  say. 

The  Hispanic  Employment  Program  (HEP), 
which  Mr.  Vazquez  directs,  was  instituted  in  1987.  It 
consists  of  the  program  officer,  four  Hispanic  staff- 
ing specialists,  and  Hispanic  program  managers  in 
each  of  the  agencies.  Implementing  guidelines  for  the 
Hispanic  Employment  Program  are  included  in  the 
District's  Personnel  Manual  and  state  that  each 
agency  is  to  submit  annual  reports  to  the  D.C.  Office 
of  Personnel  at  the  time  the  agency  submits  its  bud- 
get to  the  D.C.  City  Council.  The  annual  reports  are 
to  consist  of  a  Hispanic  Employment  Program  ac- 
tion plan  and  an  accomplishment  report.  According 
to  the  guidelines,  the  agency  action  plans  are  to  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  agency  work  force  and  the 
agency's  future  recruitment  methods.  The  agency  ac- 
complishment reports  are  to  contain  the  following: 

1 .  methods  used  to  recruit  and  select  qualified  Hispanics; 

2.  a  description  of  all  activities  implemented  by  the  agency 
and  how  these  activities  met  or  failed  to  meet  the  HEP's 
goals  and  objectives; 

3.  statistics  and  other  relevant  data; 

4.  idcntiTication  of  problem  areas;  and 

5.  accomplishments  and  recommendations. 

In  practice,  the  Hispanic  program  officer  in  the  DC. 
Office  of  Personnel  does  not  receive  such  reports 
from  the  agencies,  or  any  reports  regarding  recruit- 
ment, future  plans,  etc. 

In  1986,  subsequent  to  the  submission  of  the  1985 
Latino  Community  Agenda  report,  the  District  gov- 
ernment undertook  the  Mayor's  Latino  Initiative,  a 


SI. 2  million  program  administered  by  the  Mayor's 
Office  on  Latino  Affairs,  which  funded  bilingual  po- 
sitions and  programming  in  various  government 
agencies.  These  positions  differed  from  the  Spanish 
program  coordinators  as  these  bilingual  personnel 
were  to  be  placed  in  positions  where  they  would  pro- 
vide direct  service  to  the  public.  TTie  funding  of  the 
Latino  Initiative  was  cut  by  50  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1992,  to  approximately  $500,000.  The  agencies  were 
expected  to  absorb  the  bilingual  personnel  whose  po- 
sitions would  no  longer  be  funded  through  the  initia- 
tive. 

Bilingual  Recruitment  Efforts 

The  District  government  has  done  little  to  recruit 
bilingual  personnel  for  public-contact  positions  that 
require  communication  with  Spanish-speaking  clien- 
tele. As  discussed  above,  although  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel is  responsible  for  recruitment,  it  is  dependent 
on  the  individual  agencies  to  provide  funding  for  this 
purpose.  In  general,  past  recruitment  efforts  in  the 
District  government  have  consisted  of  sending  job 
vacancy  announcements  to  21  community-based  or- 
ganizations in  the  District  of  Columbia;  publicizing 
the  vacancies  through  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs' 
newsletter,  the  OLAGRAM;  distributing  job  va- 
cancy announcements  to  the  local  Hispanic  media  in 
hopes  that  the  newspapers  will  publicize  the  positions 
for  free  as  a  public  service  (the  funding  for  paid  ad- 
vertisements has  been  very  limited  in  the  past  2 
years);  the  efforts  of  the  Latino  Employment  Services 
Center,  the  Hispanic  program  officer,  two  Hispanic 
staffing  specialists,  and  the  29  agency  Hispanic  pro- 
gram managers,  as  well  as  job  fairs.  Most  of  the 
intensive  specialized  recruitment  in  the  past  has  been 
for  the  police,  fire,  and  corrections  areas. 

At  the  present  time,  for  most  District  government 
vacancies,  funds  are  seldom  available  to  advertise  in 
the  local  Spanish-language  newspapers,  and  seldom 


40  Vazquez  TcstimoDy,  Hauiag  Tnttscnpt,  vol.  3,  p.  S6. 

41  District  Personnel  Manual  Transmittal  Sheet  Number  4  (Nov.  26,  1987)  trannnitting  "Put  II,  Implementing  Guidance  and  Prooe- 
durcs,  Chapter  8.  Career  Service,  Subpart  20,  Hispanic  Employment  Program." 

42  District  Per«>nDel  Manual,  Part  II,  Implementing  Guidance  and  Procedures,  Chapter  8,  Career  Service,  Subpart  20,  Hispanic  Employ- 
ment Program  §  20.6. 

43  Vazquez  Interview,  Nov.  19,  1991. 

44  Mara  lopez.  Acting  Director.  Ofllcc  on  Latino  Aflain,  interview  in  Wash.,  D.C,  Oct.  23, 1991. 

45  Ibid. 
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are  efforts  made  outside  of  the  District  to  recniit 
bilingual  personnel.  The  Hispanic  program  officer  in 
the  D.C.  Office  of  Personnel  asserted  that  the  Hispa- 
nic Employment  Program  should  be  given  sufficient 
funds  to  advertise  and  recruit,  an  opportunity  the 
program  has  never  had.  According  to  Mr. 
Vazquez,  "if  given  the  opportunity  to  announce,  to 
do  outreach  and  to  work  with  clients,  we  can  gener- 
ate quite  a  sufficient  pool  of  qualified  applicants 
who  are  of  Hispanic  origin  to  compete  for  these  po- 
sitions, no  doubt  about  it." 

With  respect  to  the  Department  of  Human  Ser- 
vices, Sara  Cruz,  a  personnel  stafiing  specialist  for  7 
years  in  Servicing  Personnel  Office  #1,  and  president 
of  the  D.C.  Hispanic  Employees  Association,  testi- 
fied that  the  Department  had  undertaken  a  trip  to 
Puerto  Rico  a  year  ago  to  recruit  social  workers,  but 
that  "the  Department  of  Human  Services  has  never 
undertaken  a  real  effort  or  put  funding  forth  to  re- 
cruit bilingual  personnel." 

At  the  time  of  the  Commission  hearing,  the  Dis- 
trict indicated  that  it  had  "just  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  to 
enlist  their  assistance  with  recruitment."  Commis- 
sioner Patterson  explained:  "[T]hey  in  particular  are 
going  to  be  helping  us  to  recruit  social  workers  from 
some  of  the  major  metropolitan  areas  in  North  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York  and  Boston.  We  think  that  that 
will  also  widen  the  pool  of  candidates  in  general  for 
us.  And,  we  think,  also  potential  candidates  with 


Hispanic  background.""  (The  Child  and  Family  Ser- 
vices Division  has  a  55  percent  vacancy  rate  for  so- 
cial workers,  with  93  vacancies,  and  it  is  under  a 
court  order  to  fill  the  vacancies.)  Of  the  last  22  social 
workers  who  made  the  selection  certificate,  2  were 

54 

Spanish  speaking. 

In  order  to  attract  and  retain  bilingual  personnel, 
other  jurisdictions,  such  as  Illinois  and  Ohio,  have 
enacted  legislation  that  authorizes  a  pay  supplement 
for  employees  whose  positions  require  bilingual  ca- 
pabilities. 


Affirmative  Action 

In  1976  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
passed  legislation  that  sets  forth  afiirmative  action 
goals  for  the  District  government.  The  law  is  codified 
in  Sections  1-507  through  1-514  of  the  D.C.  Code. 
Section  1-507  sets  forth  the  affirmative  action  goals 
as  follows: 

The  goal  of  aflirmative  action  in  employment  throughout 
the  District  government  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  full 
representation,  in  jobs  at  all  salary  and  wage  levels  and 
scales,  in  accordance  with  the  representation  of  all  groups 
in  the  available  work  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including,  but  not  hmited  to.  Blacks,  Whites,  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  Native  Americans,  Asian  Americans, 
females,  and  males.  .  .  .  "[A]vailable  work  force"  means  the 
total  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  between  the 
ages  of  IS  and  65. 


46  William  Vazquez,  interview  in  Washington,  D.C,  Nov.  19,  1991. 

47  Green  Testimony, //(5a/7D^  rraD«77/j£.  vol.  3,  p.  43. 

4«   William  Vazquez,  interview  in  Washington,  DC,  Nov.  19,  1991. 

49  Vazquez  Testimony,  Heariag  Transcript,  vol.  3,  p.  51 . 

50  Sara  Cruz,  Personnel  StafTing  Specialist,  Servicing  Personnel  Office  #1,  D.C.  OfTice  of  Personnel,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol. 
3.  pp.  46-47. 

51  Dr.  Raymond  Patterson,  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  I,  p.  301. 

52  Ibid. 

53  Vincent  Grey,  Director,  DC.  Department  of  Human  Services,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1,  p.  335. 

54  Dr.  Reginald  Wells,  Acting  CommissioDer  of  Social  Services,  teslimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1.  p.  334. 

55  111.  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  127.§63bl08a.2(Smith-HiirdSupp.  1992). 

56  Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  §  1 24. 1 8. 1(H)  (Anderson  1990) 

57  AlTinnative  Aclion  in  District  Govcrmnent  Employment  Act,  DC.  law  1-63,  22  DCR  6538  (codified  at  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §1-507 
(1987)). 

5«  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  1-507  (1987). 
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TTie  1976  statute  requires  each  agency  to  submit  af- 
firmative action  plans  annually  to  the  Council  and 
Mayor.     The  statute  requires: 

(a)  Each  plan  shall  state  the  number  of  females  and  males 
who  are  Black,  White,  Spanish-spealdDg,  Native  American 
and  Asian  Amencan,  u^ho  would,  by  using  the  goal  of 
their  representation  in  the  available  work  force  in  the  Dis- 
trict, be  employed  by  the  agency  at  the  actual  employment 
levels  in  the  agency  at  the  time  the  plan  is  submitted.  Such 
numbers  shall  be  broken  down: 

( 1 )  Agency  wide; 

(2)  Within  each  office  in  the  agency;  and 

(3)  Within  each  pay  level  of  each  salary 
scale  in  the  agency. 

(b)  These  shall  be  the  goals,  not  the  quotas,  of  the  plan. 
The  plan  shall  also  state  the  actual  employment  levels  in 
the  agency,  broken  down  in  the  same  way  as  the  goals,  and 
the  diflerence  between  the  actual  employment  and  the 
goals. 

Agency  actions  to  secure  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  protected  groups  are  also  to  be  included 
in  the  agencies'  affirmative  action  plans.  TTie  law 
also  makes  the  D.C.  Office  of  Human  Rights  re- 
sponsible for  "equal  employment  oppyortunity  cases 
instituted  against  the  District  government  or  any  of 
its  agencies." 

In  1985  the  city  administrator  approved  the  issu- 
ance of  Mayor's  Memorandum  85-47,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  heads  of  all  of  the  District's  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  memorandum  instructed 
agencies  to  submit  an  initial  5-year  affirmative  ac- 


tion plan,  followed  by  annual  updates.  The  plans 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Human  Rights 
for  review  and  approval,  and  the  Office  of  Human 
Rights  would  then  "report  to  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  on  accomplishments  of  each  agency."  In 
her  testimony  before  the  Commission,  Margie  Utley, 
Director  of  the  DC.  Department  of  Human  Rights 
and  Minority  Business  Development,  testified  that 
none  of  the  agencies  has  current  affirmative  action 
plans.  According  to  Ms.  Utley,  some  of  the  agencies 
had  prepared  5-year  afilrmative  action  plans  in  the 
past,  but  none  of  them  had  prepared  annual  up- 
dates. Ms.  Utley  testifed:  "Quite  frankly,  during 
that  5-year  period,  there  was  no  enforcement  effort 
pretty  much.  That,  as  you  know,  predates  my  com- 
ing, so  [I]  can't  speak  to  it  more  definitively  than 
that.  The  information  that  was  given  to  me  by  per- 
sons who  were  there  is  that  it  was  not  done.  There 
was  no  monitoring  of  those  plans."  Sara  Cruz, 
president  of  the  DC.  Hispanic  Employees  Associa- 
tion, asserted  that  "the  lack  of  affirmative  action 
plans  in  the  agencies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Mayor,  as  well  as  the  independent  agencies,  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  recruitment  of  Hispanics  and  to 
equal  opportunities  in  the  workplace.  This  situation 
is  not  something  new." 

Confusion  within  the  Department  of  Human 
Rights  is  evident.  At  the  time  of  the  Commission 
hearing  on  January  31,  1992,  Director  Utley  testified 
that  the  Department  of  Human  Rights  had  not  been 
able  to  locate  inhouse  any  of  the  affirmative  action 

68 

plans  submitted  by  agencies  in  the  past.  However, 
within  a  month's  time,  an  attorney  from  the  Wash- 
ington Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 


59  Id.  §  1-S08.  The  plans  are  to  be  submitted  each  year  at  the  time  the  agency  tubmitt  iK  budget  to  the  Council. 
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Law  reviewed  over  40  prior  aiTirmative  action  plans 
in  the  Department  of  Human  Rights  as  a  result  of  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA)  request.  In  ad- 
dition, the  attorney  was  able  to  determine  that  con- 
trary to  the  director's  testimony  that  no  agencies 
submitted  updates  of  their  prior  5-year  afTirmative 
action  plans,  approximately  17  of  the  agencies  had 
submitted  updates  in  1987. 

According  to  Director  Utley,  the  1985  Mayor's 
order  was  issued  for  a  5-year  term  and  has  since 
expired.™  In  the  fall  of  1991,  the  Department  of 
Human  Rights  drafted  a  new  proposal  for  a  Mayor's 
order,  but  it  still  remains  within  the  Department. 
Ms.  Utley  testified  that  there  were  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  proposal,  specifically,  case  law  that 
raises  questions  as  to  whether  the  provisions  in  the 
D.C.  Code  can  be  enforced  as  currently  written  since 
the  law  requires  representation  proportional  to  the 
District's  population. 

During  the  Commission  hearing.  Deputy  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  Vanessa  Ruiz  explained  that  the 
prior  case  law  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  drafting  of  the  new  mayoral  order  on  affirmative 
action: 

[Tlhe  Fire  Department  over  10  years  ago  adopted  an  affir- 
mative action  plan  and  then  they  were  sued.  The  afTuma- 
tive  action  plan  was  struck  down  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  being  in  violation 
of  Tide  VII,  Federal  law,  and  of  the  Constitution  because 
it  sought  to  implement  D.C.  Law  1-63  which  was  looking 
for  proportional  representation  in  District  employment 
with  reference  to  the  general  work  force. 


Therefore,  we  must  be  very  careful,  given  that  our  law  .  .  . 
is  under  a  cloud  as  to  its  constitutionality  and  compliance 
with  Title  VII  as  to  what  kinds  of  affirmative  action  plans 
we  can  actually  put  in  place  and  enforce.  Because  if  not,  we 
open  ourselves  up  to  lawsuits  for  reverse  discrimination  as 
we  have  in  fact  been  subject  to  in  the  past. 

Nevertheless,  resolution  of  this  matter  through  the 
development  of  a  legally  sound  affirmative  action 
program  by  the  District  of  Columbia  has  yet  to  be 
accomplished. 

Discrimination  Against  Hispanics 
in  the  Private  Sector 

Opportunities  for  employment  in  the  District  gov- 
ernment are  especially  important  to  the  District's 
Latino  community  because  of  discrimination  in  pri- 
vate sector  employment.  A  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  Fair  Employment  Council  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton, Inc.,  revealed  that  Latinos  are  discriminated 
against  more  than  22  percent  of  the  time  by  private 
employers  when  seeking  employment  through  tele- 
phonic response  to  job  advertisements.  The  council 
found  that  the  discrimination  "was  particularly  prev- 
alent for  males  and  for  jobs  located  in  the  center  city, 
not  requiring  a  college  degree,  and  not  widely  adver- 
tised." '  The  study  cited  the  following  examples  of 
treatment  that  the  study's  testers  experienced  during 
the  course  of  the  study: 

A  vacancy  for  a  receptionist  in  an  optometrist's  office  in 
suburban  Virginia  was  advertised  in  a  suburban  newspa- 
per. When  a  Latino  tester  called  the  next  day  to  apply,  she 
was  put  on  hold,  and  then  called  by  the  wrong  name  (Car- 
men, when  she  had  given  her  name  as  Juanita)  and  told 


m  Juan  Milanes,  Esq.,  manorandum  lo  Rod  Boggs  and  Joe  Sellers,  Washington  lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  law,  Feb. 
25,  1992.  Mr.  Milaoes  also  substantiated  that  some  agencies  have  never  submitted  any  afTuTnative  action  plans.  Ibid. 

70  Utley  Testimony,  Heanog  Transcript,  vol.  3,  p.  60. 

71  Ibid 

72  Ibid.,  p  65  5a-Hammon  v  Barry,  813  F.2d  412  (DC.  Cir.),  rtfgdcaied.  826  F.2d  73  (DC.  Cir.).  rcb'g  granted,  io  pan,  en  banc,  833 
F  2d  367  (DC.  Cir  1987),  vacated,  en  banc.  841  F.2d  426,  cert,  denied.  486  US.  1036  (1988),  later  proceeding  lil  F.  Supp.  1087  (D.D.C. 
1990)(a  case  challenging  the  constilutiooalily  of  an  afTirmative  aclion  plan  adopted  by  the  DC.  Fire  Department).  5ie«/so  Dougherty  v. 
Barry,  607  F  Supp.  1271  (D.D.C.  1985),  vacated,  mpart,  869  F.2d  605  (DC.  Gr.  1989). 

73  Vanessa  Ruiz.  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  3,  pp.  80-81. 

74  In  developing  their  affirmative  action  program,  the  District  of  Columbia  should  address  the  sUlute's  reference  to  affirmative  action  for 
"Spanish-speaking  Americans,"  rather  than  Hispanics. 

75  Marc  Beodick,  Jr.,  Charles  W.  Jackson,  Victor  A  Reinoso.  and  Laura  E.  Hodges,  Discrunmation  Against  Latino  Job  Applicants:  A 
Controlled  Experiment  (fail  Employment  Council  of  Greater  Washington,  1992),  p.  I. 
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that  they  were  not  taldng  any  further  applications.  When 
the  Anglo  tester  called  thirteen  minutes  later,  she  was  gi^ 
an  appointment  for  an  interview  the  following  morning. 


sgi^e. 


A  Sunday  Washington  Post  carried  an  advertisement  for  a 
manager  for  a  specialty  store  in  a  suburban  shopping  mall. 
On  Monday  morning,  both  testers  called  a  toll-free  num- 
ber to  leave  a  telephone  number  where  an  interviewer 
could  contact  them.  In  her  call,  the  Latino  was  asked  noth- 
ing about  her  experience  and  was  never  called  back.  In  her 
call  15  minutes  later,  the  Anglo  was  asked  about  h^  sales 
experience  and  was  cedled  back  within  half  an  hour. 

[0]ne  test  involved  a  vacancy  advertised  in  the  Sunday 
Washington  Post  for  an  assistant  manager  of  a  suburban 
health  club.  When  a  Latino  tester  called  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  the  call  lasted  one  minute,  and  he  was  mstructed 
to  mail  in  his  resume.  When  the  Anglo  tester  called  4  min- 
utes later,  the  call  lasted  two  minutes.  He  was  told  that  an 
open  house  would  be  held  the  followmg  day,  that  he 
should  bring  in  his  resume  at  that  time,  and  that  he  would 
then  be  interviewed. 

The  barriers  faced  by  Latinos  are  particularly 
problematic  in  light  of  the  size  of  their  presence  in 
the  United  States.  The  Fair  Employment  Council  re- 
ports that  "[w]ithin  the  next  25  years,  Latinos  are 
expected  to  replace  African -Americans  as  the 
nation's  largest  minority  group.  In  the  ten  largest 
American  cities  today,  an  average  of  inore  than  one 
person  in  four  is  of  Spanish  origin."  The  report 
went  on  to  state  that  "[dluring  the  1990s,  Latinos  are 


forecast  to  account  for  27  percent  of  labor  force 
growth  nationwide,  reflecting  both  a  high  birth  rate 
and  international  immigration." 

Job  Training  and 
Employment-Related  Programs 

While  the  D.C.  Office  of  Personnel  is  responsible 
for  employment  within  the  District  government,  the 
D.C.  Department  of  Employment  Services  (DOES)  is 
responsible  for  job  training.  Many  programs  require 
that  participants  be  U.S.  citizens  or  have  a  green 
card.  These  include  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
program  (JTPA),  Youth  Employment  Act  Training 
and  Retraining  for  Employment  Program  (TREP), 
On-the-Job-Training  program.  Job  Corps,  Single 
Mothers  Are  Resources  Too  program  (SMART), 
JOBS/ARC  program.  Summer  Youth  Employment 
Program,  Youth  Employment  Act  In-School  Pro- 
gram, Youth  Employment  Act  Out-Of-School  Pro- 
gram, and  Senior  Community  Services  Employment 
Program  (SCSEP).  The  Title  IV-C  Veterans  Program 
requires  participants  to  be  U.S.  citizens. 

.AJthough  the  Hispanic  participation  rate  for  some 
of  the  employment  training  programs  was  good, 
there  are  still  a  number  of  programs,  such  as  the  Sin- 
gle Mothers  Are  Resources  Too  program.  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program,  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act  In-School  Program,  the  On-the-Job-Train- 
ing Program,  the  Job  Corps,  and  the  Youth  Leader- 
ship and  Development  Institute,  in  which  the  rate  of 
Hispanic  participation  is  low  and  aflirmative  efforts 
are  needed  to  increase  these  rates  (see  table  6. 1). 


76  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

77  Ibid. 

78  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

79  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  3,  (citing  DeFrcitas,  G.  (1991).  Inequality  at  work,  Hispanics  in  the  U.S.  Ubor  force.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press). 
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TABLE  6.1 

Latino  Participation  in  Department  of  Emptoyment  Services  Employment  and  Training  Programs  for 

1991 


Tide 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 

Youth  Employment  Act/Training  and  Retraining 
for  Employment  Program 

On-the-Job  Training 

Job  Corps 

Single  Mothers  Are  Resources  Too  (SMART) 

JOBS/ARC  Program 

Apprenticeship  Program 
(Metropolitan  Area) 

Pre-Apprenticeship  Program 

Summer  Youth  Employment  Program 

Youth  Employment  Act  In-School  Program 

Youth  Employment  Act  Out-of-School  Program 

Youth  Leadership  and  Development  Institute 

Juvenile  Diversion  Program 

Senior  Community  Services  Employment 
Program(SCSEP) 

Special  Temporary  Employment  Program 
(STEP) 

Disabled  Veterans  Outreach  Program 
(DVOP)/Local  Veterans  Employment 
Representative  (LVER) 

Title  IV-C  Veterans  Program 

Regional  Employment  Program 

Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 


Total  number 
of  participants 
2,202 

903 


483 

479 

66 

2,214 
586 

5 

7,560 
1,864 
273 
248 
100 
241 

441 

1,441 

12 

854 
877 


Hispanic  Participants 
Number  % 

208  9.5% 


90 


10.0% 


13 

3.0% 

16 

3.3% 

0 

Not 

available 

49 

8.4% 

0 

261 

3.5% 

89 

4.8% 

26 

9.5% 

5 

2.0% 

Not 

available 

i 

17 

7.1% 

0.2% 


Not  available 

Not  available 
Not  available 
Not  available 
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Chapter  7.  Latino  Access  to  Social  Services 


The  delivery  of  social  services  by  the  D.C.  De- 
partment of  Human  Services  (DHS)  has  been 
an  area  of  major  concern  to  members  of  the 
District's  Latino  community.  During  a  Q)unci]  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  roundtable  in  February 
1991,  Debra  Delgado  testified  that,  during  her  term 
of  ofTice  as  chairperson  of  the  Commission  on 
Latino  Community  Development,  almost  every 
problem  brought  to  the  attention  of  her  commission 
had  been  related  to  the  Department  of  Human  Ser- 
vices. As  is  the  case  with  many  problems  discussed 
in  this  rep>ort,  the  Latino  community's  concerns  are 
not  new.  Many  had  been  formally  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  DC.  government  as  early  as  1985 
through  the  Latino  Community  Agenda  report.  For 
a  community  that  has  been  identified  as  the  poorest 
in  the  city,  the  least  likely  to  have  health  insurance, 
and  the  most  likely  to  live  in  doubled-up  housing, 
access  to  social  services  to  which  they  are  entitled  is 
a  matter  of  urgency.  But  without  adequate  bilingual 


personnel,  bilingual  signage,  and  bilingual  materials, 
the  provision  of  these  social  services  to  the  Latino 
community  may  never  be  fully  realized. 

Access  to  Public  Benefits 

The  Income  Maintenance  Administration  (IMA), 
a  subdivision  of  the  Department  of  Human  Services, 
is  responsible  for  administering  public  assistance,  in- 
cluding medicaid,  medical  charities,  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  (AFDQ,  food  stamps,  gen- 
eral public  assistance,  emergency  Etssistance,  and 
burial  assistance.  One  out  of  every  four  District  resi- 
dents (140,000  people)  receives  some  form  of  assis- 
tance from  the  IMA,  and  the  numbers  served  are 
increasing,  just  as  they  are  increasing  nationally.  By 
January  1992,  the  District  was  experiencing  a  net  in- 
crease of  approximately  248  AFDC  cases  per  month, 
which  constituted  a  15  percent  increase  over  the  prior 
year.  The  number  of  Food  Stamp  recipients  in- 
creased by  20  percent  over  1991.    In  light  of  the 


1  Dcbra  Delgado,  Chairperson  of  the  Commissioo  on  Latiao  Cojnmunily  Development,  wrilten  testimony,  /oinl  Public  RouaduUc  of 
the  Comm.  oa  Human  Services  aad  the  Comm.  oo  Public  Services  oa  Provision  of  Services  lo  the  Hispanic  Community  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services,  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Feb.  14,  1991 ,  p.  3  (hereafter  Joint  Public  Roundtable).  Ms.  Delgado  went 
on  lo  explain  that  it  was  dilTicult  for  her  to  choose  which  problems  to  highlight  during  her  testimony:  "I  was  not  sure  if  I  should  talk  about 
the  number  of  emergency  medicaid  applications  back-logged  in  the  Income  Maintenance  unit  for  periods  of  6  months  and  longer.  Or 
should  I  talk  about  my  days  as  a  direct  service  provider  when  I  encountered  an  overwhelming  number  of  Spanish-speaking  clients  facing 
health  problems  that  could  have  been  avoided  had  they  had  access  to  public  health  facilities.  Or  perhaps  I  could  focus  on  the  very  tenuous 
bilingual  capabilities  of  the  Department  |of  Human  Services),  doubtful  because  several  of  the  employees  now  providing  bilingual  services 
are  term  employees  whose  appointments  arc  likely  not  to  be  renewed  in  order  to  comply  with  mandated  budget  cuts."  Ibid. 

2  The  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  a  Latiao  Community  Agenda,  D'Emilio  Associates,  and  Neoa  Terrell,  latino  Community  Agenda  (l9iS), 
(hcnaiier  Latino  Community  Agenda). 

3  District  of  Columbia  Govenmicnt,  OfTice  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Human  Resource  Development,  Office  of  the  Mayor,  Wbo'a 
Poor  in  the  District  of  Columbia?  (l^St). 

4  District  of  Columbia  Government,  Office  of  tbc  Special  Assistant  for  Human  Resource  Development,  Oflke  of  the  Mayor,  Resideota 
Without  Health  Insurance;  Who 's  at  Risk?(\9%9). 

5  District  of  Columbia  Government,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Human  Resource  Development,  OfTioe  of  the  Mayor,  Doubled- 
Up  Households  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (1989). 

6  James  Butts,  Administrator,  Income  Maintenance  Administration,  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services,  testimony.  Hearing  Before 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C,  Jan.  29-31,  1992,  vol.  1,  p.  308  (hereafter  Hearing  Transcript).  The  per  capita 
medicaid  payment  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  $357.28  (for  the  U.S.  in  general  it  is  $161.94),  the  per  caplu  AFDC  payment  for  the  Dis- 
trict is  $84.63  (for  the  U.S.  in  general  it  is  $48.S4),  and  the  per  capiu  food  stamps  payment  for  the  District  is  $68.91  (for  the  U.S.  in  general 
it  is  $55.49).  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economics  and  Statistics  Administration,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Federal  Expenditures  by 
State  for  Fiscal  Year  1990,  pp.  27-30. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  308-09. 
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heavy  workload,  all  District  applicants  must  be  extra 
diligent  in  trying  to  understand  the  bureaucratic  re- 
quirements accompanying  these  benefits  and  in  pro- 
viding the  documentation  required.  In  addition, 
there  are  problems  associated  with  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  affect  all  residents  of  the  Distnct,  such  as 
delays  in  receiving  food  stamps.  But  the  District's 
Latino  population  faces  additional  hurdles  in  ob- 
taining even  the  most  essential  health  and  subsis- 
tence benefits. 

In  order  to  apply  for  benefits,  residents  of  Wards 
1,  2,  and  3,  located  in  Northwest  D.C.,  must  go  to 
the  Income  Maintenance  Administration  center  at 
645  H  Street,  NE,  which  as  the  address  indicates,  is 
in  the  northeast  section  of  the  city.  It  often  takes 
several  trips  to  the  IMA  center  before  eligibility  for 
these  benefits  is  determined.  For  this  reason,  the 
public  transportation  costs,  plus  the  complexities  of 
rail  and/or  bus  transfers  between  the  two  quadrants, 
can  pose  a  barrier  to  an  economically  disadvantaged 
resident.  For  mothers  accompanied  by  preschool  age 
children,  the  trips  to  the  center  can  be  especially  in- 
convenient. 

Until  1989,  there  was  an  IMA  center  in  Ward  1, 
in  the  Adams  Morgan  community  on  Adams  Mill 
Road.  Although  not  a  full  service  center,  the  center 
did  have  bilingual  staff  who  provided  basic  informa- 
tion and  it  was  used  frequently  by  the  community. 
(In  one  7-month  time  period,  the  center  served  1 ,600 
Latino  clients).  A  full-service  IMA  center  has  not 
been  established,  despite  repeated  requests  from  the 


Latino  community.  According  to  William  Norbeck, 
a  supervisor  for  6  years  of  the  Multinational  Unit  (a 
unit  established  to  assist  language-minority  clients  at 
the  645  H  Street,  NE,  center),  there  was  clearly  a 
need  for  a  service  center  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  com- 
munity, based  upon  the  Multinational  Unit's 
caseload  in  comparison  to  other  IMA  units.  Al- 
though the  IMA  did  not  provide  the  Commission 
with  any  statistics  or  other  evidence  to  refute  the 
Latino  community's  assertions,  its  administrator  tes- 
tified before  the  Commission  that  the  caseload  did 
not  warrant  a  separate  center.  He  also  told  Com- 
mission staff  that  a  search  for  a  possible  site  4  to  5 
years  earlier  had  produced  no  suitable  locations  that 
were  accessible  to  persons  with  disabilities.  There 
are  currently  1 1  IMA  centers  in  the  city:  4  in  south- 
east Washington,  5  in  northeast  Washington,  and  2 
in  northwest  Washington  (one  of  which  only  admin- 
isters general  public  assistance  benefits,  while  the 
other  primarily  serves  Ward  4).  At  the  Commission's 
hearing,  Vincent  Grey,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Services,  testified  that  the  Department  was 
considering  establishing  a  partial-service  center  near 
the  Adams  Morgan  community;  however,  such  a 
center  has  yet  to  be  established. 

The  trek  to  645  H  Street,  NE,  can  be  particularly 
exasperating  if  it  is  in  vain.  Milagros  Casiano,  direc- 
tor of  the  Bilingual  Health  Access  Project  (which  as- 
sists Latino  applicants  in  obtaining  public  benefits), 
testified  to  one  such  example: 


8  Butts,  testiniony,  Hcariag  Traascript^  vol.  1,  p.  309. 

9  Sec  Christine  Spolar.  "Food  Stamp  Recipients  Left  Waiting  in  D.C.,"  Wasbingtoa  Post,  Mar.  19,  1992,  p.  B5;  Christine  Spolar, 
"Food-Stamp  Families  Getting  Free  Groceries."  Wasbiagtoa  Post,  Mar.  24,  1992.  p.  Dl;  Franklin  v.  Barry,  No.  90-3124  (D.D.C..  filed 
1990). 

to  Some  Ward  1  residents  receive  food  stamps  through  the  508  Kennedy  Street  center. 

1 1  latino  Commuaity Agenda,  p.  39. 

12  See  lAtino  Community  Agenda,  p.  39;  DC.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  Tbe  latino  Blueprint  for  Action,  Final  Recommendations 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Government  (1991).  p.  64. 

13  William  Norbeck,  interview  in  Washington,  DC,  Dec.  5,  1991,  (hereafter  Norbeclc  Interview);  William  Norbeck,  testimony.  Hearing 
Transcript,  vol.  1.  p.  214. 

14  Norbecklnlerview,  Dec.  5, 1991. 

15  Butts  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1,  p.  314. 

16  James  Butts,  interview  in  Washington,  DC,  Dec.  9,  1991  (hereafter  Butts  Interview). 

17  Vincent  Grey.  Director,  Department  of  Human  Services,  testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1,  pp.  314-15.  Mr.  Grey  indicated  that  he 
envisioned  its  being  a  one- stop  center  which  would  provide  some  IMA  services,  as  well  as  other  social  services,  but  would  not  be  a  full-ser- 
vice IMA  center.  Ibid. 
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Ms.  Casiano:  .  .  .  Tuesday  I  went  with  16  clients  over  there 
[645  H  Street,  NE],  and  I  asked  them  to  sit.  I  registered 
them,  and  they  were  registered  since  9:00  o'clock.  At  11:00 
o'clock,  I  was  informed  that  the  social  workers  were  going 
to  the  Redskin  party  and  that  I  should  go  home  because 
they  would  not  take  care  of  my  clients. 
And  I  said,  "Well,  they're  registered  and  you  have  posted  a 
sign  there  that  if  you're  registered  in  the  morning  you  have 
the  right  to  be  seen,  so  I'm  going  to  stay  here  and  see  how 
many  people  you're  going  to  help  today." 
Commissioner:  Did  they  see  anybody  Uiat  day? 
Ms.  Casiano:  They  saw  four  of  them. 

Sister  Maureen  Foltz,  a  social  worker  with  Colum- 
bia Road  Health  Services,  which  also  serves  a  large 
Latino  clientele,  offered  another  example: 

I  accompanied  an  elderly  Salvadoran  woman  to  645  H 
Street  to  begin  a  process  for  medicaid.  She  had  an  appoint- 
ment and  she  had  a  name. 

So,  we  went  to  the  desk  of  the  woman  that  was  ...  the 
receptionist  at  that  time  and  asked  her  to  call  this  worker. 
And  she  got  on  the  phone  and  dialed  the  number  and  told 
us  to  please  sit  down  and  that  she  would  let  us  know  when 
the  worker  came  downstairs.  So,  we  sat  down. 
This  was  8:30  in  the  morning.  At  about  a  quarter  to  10,  I 
got  back  up  and  went  back  to  the  desk  and  asked  her  if  she 
could  please  call  again.  And  she  said,  "Yes,  okay.  Oh, 
sure.  Sit  down  now.  You  know,  as  soon  as  the  worker 
comes  out."  And  I  saw  her  pick  up  the  phone  and  dial. 
As  it  got  close  to  lunch  time,  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  be 
there  for  the  long  haul  if  we  didn't  do  something.  So,  I 
went  back  and  asked  her  again  to  please  call.  And  she 
smiled  and  agreed  and  started  to  dial. 
And,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  Hispanic  workers  came 
through  the  reception  area,  so  we  approached  him  and 
asked  him  about  this  particular  worker  and  if  he  could 
perhaps  send  her  so  that  we  could  meet  with  her. 
And  he  said,  "She's  on  vacation  until  next  week." 
So,  I  went  back  to  the  receptionist  and  1  said,  "Would  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  call  this  worker  so  that  I  could  talk  to 
her  and  just  tell  her  what  I'm  here  forT' 


"Oh,  sure."  She  dials  the  number.  "She's  not  at  her  desk 
right  now.  Maybe,  she's  at  lunch.  Would  you  like  to  wait?" 
And  I  said,  "Well,  then  maybe  I  could  talk  to  her  supervi- 
sor." Got  somebody  on  the  phone.  I'm  not  sure  if  it  was 
her  supervisor  or  not,  asked  for  the  woman  again  by  name 
and  was  told  that  the  woman  was  on  vacation. 
I  hung  up  the  phone  and  I  said  to  the  receptionist,  "I  can't 
imagine  who  it  was  that  you  were  talking  to  because  the 
woman  that  we're  waiting  for  is  gone  until  next  week,  on 
vacation." 

And  her  response  was,  "Well,  you  know,  they  don't  speak 
English  very  well,  some  of  them,  and  I  think  that  maybe 
things  get  confused." 

There  was  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  I 
could  have  sat  there  until  5  o'clock  and  never  accomplished 
anything. 

And  I  know  from  past  experiences  and  experiences  since 
that,  really,  there  was  a  certain  tone  of  respect  for  me  as  a 
caseworker  with  this  particular  receptionist.  If  I  had  been 
an  Hispanic  woman,  that  altercation  would  have  been 
much  more  serious,  and  probably  more  insulting. 

As  these  examples  suggest,  after  a  low-income  res- 
ident from  northwest  D.C.  manages  to  get  to  the  645 
H  Street  center,  there  are  additional  barriers  to  be 
overcome,  particularly  if  the  resident  does  not  speak 
fluent  English.  The  Income  Maintenance  Adminis- 
tration has  a  serious  shortage  of  bilingual  personnel. 
Since  this  Commission's  hearing  in  January  1992,  the 
number  of  bilingual  Spanish-speaking  employees  in 
the  IMA  has  increased  from  16  to  24,  out  of  a  total 
of  775  employees.  (The  entire  Department  of 
Human  Services  has  only  109  Hispanic  employees 
out  of  a  work  force  of  8,266.)  Not  all  of  the  bilin- 
gual employees  are  employed  at  the  645  H  Street, 
NE,  center  (as  of  January  1992,  eight  of  the  employ- 
ees were  employed  at  centers  elsewhere).  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  District's  Latino 
population  is  serviced  at  the  645  H  Street,  NE,  cen- 
ter, the  complaints  from  the  Latino  community 
about  the  lack  of  bilingual  personnel  are  justified. 


18  Milagros  Casiano.  Bilingual  Health  Access  Project,  testimony.  Hearing  TnnscripU  vol.  2,  pp.  556-57. 

19  Sister  Maureen  Foltz,  Social  Worker,  Columbia  Road  Health  Services,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1,  pp.  216-18. 

20  Vanessa  Ruiz,  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel,  Legal  Counsel  Division,  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  letter  to  Carol  McCabe 
Booker,  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Oct.  27, 1992. 

21  Butts  Interview,  Dec.  9,  1991. 

22  Vanessa  Ruiz,  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel,  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  memorandum  to  Carol  McCabe  Booker,  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Jan.  24,  1992  (Attachment  2A). 

23  List  of  Spanish  Speaking  Bilingual  Employees  of  the  Income  Maintenance  Administration,  Jan.  27, 1992.  , 
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TTiere  are  currently  no  bilingual  employees  in  the 
food  stamps  program  or  in  the  emergency  assistance 
program.  The  bilingual  personnel  who  are  em- 
ployed are  not  assigned  strictly  to  language-minority 
clients,  and  they  are  not  all  available  to  meet  with 
the  public  every  day.  The  IMA's  Multinational 
Unit,  which  services  language-minority  clients,  was 
restructured  because  it  did  not  have  the  capability  to 
handle  the  caseload.  Spanish-speaking  clients  will 
often  be  assigned  to  English-speaking  caseworkers. 
William  Norbeck,  who  assists  patients  of  several 
hospitals  in  obtaining  assistance,  including  medical 
benefits,  testified  that  75  percent  of  his  clients  are 
Latino,  and  that  50  percent  of  the  time  they  are  as- 
signed to  a  non-Spanish-speaking  caseworker. 

The  Income  Maintenance  Administration  and  the 
Office  on  Latino  Affairs  jointly  fund  the  Bilingual 
Health  Access  Project,  which  employs  a  full-time 
staffer  who  assists  applicants  complete  applications 
for  public  benefits.  Most  of  these  individuals  are  of 
Latino  origin.  The  project  is  located  in  the  Adams 
Morgan  community  and  serves  an  average  of  300 
applicants  a  month.  In  some  months,  it  has  served 
as  many  as  350  applicants.  Even  when  the  Bilin- 
gual Health  Access  Project  has  helped  a  Spanish- 
speaking  applicant  to  complete  the  application  and 
compile  all  necessary  supporting  documentation,  ap- 
plicants often  return  with  applications  in  hand,  say- 
ing that  the  IMA  worker  has  told  them  they  must 
bring  someone  with  them  who  speaks  Spanish.  It  is 
often  difficult  for  Spanish-speaking  applicants  to 


bring  along  a  relative  or  friend  to  translate  because 
many  work  during  the  day  when  the  IMA  has  office 
hours.  The  Spanish  Catholic  Center  also  received  nu- 
merous complaints  about  the  lack  of  bilingual  staff, 
including  clients  complaining  that  "workers  spoke 
loudly  and  emphatically  to  them — in  English[.] 
[A]lthough  the  Latinos  still  did  not  understand  the 
words,  they  felt  rejected." 

The  District  government  responds  that  pursuant 
to  IMA  policy,  "no  applicant  for  assistance  is  re- 
quired to  bring  an  English  speaking  translator  to  as- 
sist with  the  application  process."  It  stated  that 
while  "a  non-English  speaking  applicant  may  some- 
times wait  longer  to  be  interviewed  than  an  English 
speaking  applicant ...  no  one  is  turned  away  or  told 
that  they  cannot  be  seen,  without  translation  assis- 
tance from  a  third  person.  IMA  is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  bilingual  staff  and 
has  been  in  the  process  of  recruiting  additional  bihn- 
gual  staff  to  assist  in  being  responsive  to  the  Hispanic 
community." 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  more  Spanish-speaking 
caseworkers,  the  Latino  community  has  repeatedly 
asserted  the  need  for  a  Spanish-speaking  receptionist 
at  the  645  H  Street,  NE,  center.  TTiese  receptionists 
are  the  initial  contacts  until  meeting  with  a  case- 
worker. During  testimony  before  the  Commission, 
one  social  worker  assessed  the  situation  as  follows: 

In  a  visit  there  [645  H  Street,  NE]  this  week,  there  was  no 
Spanish  literature  about  DHS  services  in  the  waiting  room. 


24  Butts  Interview,  Dec.  9,  1991. 
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There  were  no  signs  posted  in  Spanish,  nor  was  anyone 
visible  to  direct  non-Enghsh  speakers  to  the  waiting  area 
or  to  answer  questions.  More  than  half  of  the  clients  wait- 
ing appeared  to  be  Hispanic.  An  intake  worker  sits  directly 
under  a  sign  saying,  "Se  Hablo  Espanol,"  yet  all  front  line 
staff  only  speak  English. 

One  community  representative,  a  former  IMA  em- 
ployee, estimated  that  the  Latino  community  had 
been  requesting  for  at  least  10  years  that  the  IMA 
hire  a  bilingual  receptionist.  James  Butts,  IMA  ad- 
ministrator for  the  past  9  years,  testified,  however, 
that  the  need  for  a  bilingual  receptionist  was  first 
brought  to  his  attention  in  the  fall  of  1990  and  that 
he  supported  the  suggestion.  Nevertheless,  a  bilin- 
gual receptionist  had  not  been  hired  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing.  In  October  1992,  the  District  govern- 
ment advised  that  despite  its  efforts  to  hire  a  bilin- 
gual receptionist,  it  had  still  not  been  able  to  fill  the 
position,  and  bilingual  staff  with  other  responsibili- 
ties were  still  being  called  upon  to  assist  the  recep- 
tionists and  to  cover  the  desk  during  critical  hours  of 
the  day. 

Despite  repeated  complaints  about  the  IMA's  ser- 
vicing of  the  Latino  population,  dating  back  to  the 
formal  submission  of  the  Latino  Agenda  in  1985,  it 
appears  that  the  agency  has  done  little  to  assess  or 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  District's  Latino  popula- 
tion. Although  the  director  restructured  the  Multi- 
national Unit  because  it  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
caseload  of  language  minority  clients,  Mr.  Butts 
could  not  provide  the  Commission  with  the  number 
of  Latino  clients  served,  citing  the  antiquation  of  the 
IMA's  computer  system.  Moreover,  the  need  for  a 
bilingual  receptionist  and  bilingual  signage  and  ma- 
terials should  have  been  obvious  and  small  steps  that 
could  have  been  taken  without  any  great  expense. 


Telephonic  and  written  communication  with  the 
IMA  for  language-minority  clients  is  also  problem- 
atic. Reporting  forms,  checklists,  and  notices  request- 
ing additional  documentation,  as  well  as  denial  or 
termination  of  benefits,  are  sent  to  Spanish-speaking 
applicants  and  recipients  in  English.  Some  of  the  no- 
tices, specifically  the  Food  Stamp  and  AFDC  no- 
tices, do  have  a  message  in  Spanish  advising  that  if 
the  recipient  cannot  read  the  letter  he  or  she  should 
call  the  Income  Maintenance  Administration.  But,  as 
April  Land,  a  staff  attorney  with  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  Program,  testified  before  the  Commis- 
sion, this  system  is  ineffective: 

Not  only  are  there  not  caseworkers  that  speak  Spanish,  but 
all  of  the  notices,  all  of  the  forms,  all  of  the  tape-recorded 
messages  at  the  Department  of  Human  Services  are  in  En- 
glish, so  that,  for  example,  yesterday,  people  came  in  [to 
her  office]  with  their  monthly  reporting  forms  for  the 
AFDC. 

In  order  to  receive  their  monthly  check,  they  have  to  fill  out 
the  monthly  report  form.  Well,  the  form  is  in  English.  And 
I  have  people  coming  to  me  to  fill  out  these  monthly  report 
forms. 

Now,  it  does  say  about  halfway  down  through  the  fu^t 
paragraph  of  the  form  in  Spanish,  "If  you  don't  understand 
this  form,  call  your  caseworker." 

Well,  yesterday,  I  did  a  little  experiment.  And  while  there's 
no  number  on  that  particular  form,  I  do  have  the  numbers 
of  caseworkers  for  my  clients. 

And  I  called  the  Department  of  Human  Services  and  I  said 
in  Spanish,  "I'd  like  to  speak  to  my  caseworker  because  I 
can't  fill  out  my  monthly  report  form."  And  I  was  told  that 
I  had  the  wrong  number. 

And  then  I  said,  "Is  this  the  Department  of  Human  Ser- 
vices?" And  the  person  on  the  phone  said,  "Yes."  I  had 
said  that  in  English — "Is  this  the  Department  of  Human 
Services?" 
Then,  I  changed  back  to  Spanish  and  I  said,  "I've  received 
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my  monthly  report  form  and  I  need  assistance  filling  out 

my  form."  And  what  I  got  was,  "I  don't  understand  a 

thing  you're  saying,  lady."  Click. 

So — and  that's  just  yesterday.  .  .  .  [TJhese  are  the  kinds  of 

problems  that  we're  seeing  every  day. 

People  in  dire  need  of  medical  care.  People  with  children 

who  can't  speak.  People  with  children  who  need  medical 

care.  And  they  have  no  access  to  medical  care. 

Given  the  inefiectiveness  of  this  system  of  calling  the 
IMA  for  assistance  in  interpreting  the  agency's  cor- 
respondence, the  IMA  should  send  out  bilingual  no- 
tices and  forms.  The  D.C.  Code  specifically  requires 
the  Mayor  to  "make  available  to  persons  whose  pri- 
mary language  of  communication  is  Spanish  a  Span- 
ish text  version  of  any  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment published  application,  informational  brochure 
or  pamphlet  which  is  essential  to  the  obtaining  of 
services  relating  to  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
Latino  residents  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia."  Al- 
though the  IMA  reports  that  application  forms  are 
now  available  in  Spanish,  the  IMA's  failure  to  pro- 
vide bilingual  monthly  reporting  forms  "  appears  to 
violate  this  statute. 

Sister  Betty  Ann  McNeil,  a  social  worker  with  the 
Spanish  Catholic  Center,  reported  a  similar  experi- 
ence that  had  come  to  her  attention: 

When  a  Latina  telephoned  there  this  morning,  she  was  an- 
swered by  Voice  Mail  in  EngJisb,  followed  by  a  worker 
who  stated:  "Baby,  you  have  to  speak  English!"  After  re- 
peated attempts  at  communication,  a  Spanish-speaker  was 


located  who  explained  to  the  caller  that  all  DHS  forms 
were  in  English  (even  though  it  was  the  Multi-National 
Medicaid  Intake  Unit).  DHS  staff  further  stated  that  there 
was  no  one  at  DHS  to  help  Spanish  speakers  fill  out  the 
form.  When  the  caller  inquired  where  she  could  go  for  as- 
sistance in  filling  out  the  English  medicaid  form,  the  DHS 
staff  responded  that  he  thought  there  were  some  commu- 
nity agencies  who  could  help,  but  he  didn't  know  where  to 
refer  the  caller. 

Additional  allegations  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commission,  but  which  may  or  may  not  be 
unique  to  the  Latino  community,  involve  applicants 
receiving  acceptance  notices  and  rejection  notices  in 
the  same  envelope  (one  attorney  could  dte  two  in- 
stances of  this  happening  among  her  clientele);  re- 
quests for  excessive  documentation,  as  well  as  re- 
quests for  new  documentation  upon  each  visit  back 
to  the  caseworker  and  general  rudeness  on  the  part 
of  IMA  workers. 

Even  when  a  Hispanic  applicant  wants  to  contest 
a  decision  of  the  IMA,  the  applicant  faces  barriers,  as 
it  is  uniformly  asserted  that  the  fair  hearing  proce- 
dure, and  all  information  pertaining  to  it,  are  only 
available  in  English. 

Out  of  concern  for  these  problems,  a  processing 
backlog  of  up  to  9  months  for  Hispanic  medicaid 
applications,  and  a  900  case  backlog,  representa- 
tives of  many  community-based  organizations 
formed  the  Multicultural  Health  Rights  Advocates 
Task  Force  in  October  1990.  Tte  purpose  of  the  task 
force  is  to  advocate  on  behalf  of  minority-language 
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medicaid  applicants.  Despite  its  efforts,  the  task 
force  chairperson  testified  at  the  Gjmmission  hear- 
ing in  January  1992  that  medicaid  applications  by 
Hispanics  were  still  taking  up  to  9  months  and  that 
from  the  task  force's  perspective,  the  situation  at  the 
IMA  had  not  improved,  but  rather  was  worse.  One 
social  worker  who  primarily  serves  Latinos,  esti- 
mated that  75  percent  of  her  caseload  for  public  ben- 
efits never  goes  through  due  to  administrative  bar- 
riers, and  the  Task  Force  chairperson  estimated 
that  80  percent  of  her  clients,  who  are  primarily  of 
Latino  origin,  incur  administrative  problems  in  ac- 
cessing public  benefits. 

The  Commission  also  received  testimony  about 
handicapped  children  waiting  for  months  for  a  med- 
icaid eligibility  determination  in  order  to  obtain  a 


wheelchair, 
ample: 


One  social  worker  described,  as  an  ex- 


[A]  child  .  .  .  who  is  4  years  old  and  needs  a  wheelchair  and 
we've  been  waiting  for  the  medicaid  for  4  months. 
This  little  girl  needs  this  wheelchair  so  that  she  can  sit 
down  and  enjoy  just  the  other  things  that  children  enjoy, 
like  watching  TV,  playing  with  toys.  She's  not  able  to  sit 
on  her  own. 

It  concerns  me  that  a  child  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  can- 
not play.  Like  I  heard  a  woman  say  one  day,  a  child  that 
cannot  play  is  a  dying  child.  And  I  think  we  have  many 
dying  children  in  the  Latino  community  and  they  should  be 
of  concern  to  us." 

The  backlog  of  900  cases  that  existed  in  Decem- 
ber 1990,  when  the  Multicultural  Health  Rights  Ad- 


vocates Task  Force  first  met  with  the  IMA  adminis- 
trator, was  reduced  to  200  by  May  1991.  Allegedly, 
this  was  accomplished  by  denying  most  of  the  cases, 
often  for  failure  to  provide  documentation,  even 
though  the  applicant  had  provided  all  of  the  neces- 
sary documentation. 

In  response  to  testimony  critical  of  the  IMA,  its 
administrator  emphasized  that  many  of  the  District's 
Latinos  are  not  U.S.  citizens  or  legal  residents  and, 
therefore,  may  not  be  eligible  for  the  federally  funded 
programs,  such  as  medicaid.  However,  the  chair- 
person of  the  Multicultural  Rights  Advocates  Task 
Force,  a  social  worker  who  works  primarily  with 
children  who  are  United  States  citizens,  testified  that 
her  clients  experience  widespread  and  significant 
problems  in  accessing  benefits,  despite  their  eligibil- 
ity. Other  social  workers  who  complained  of  prob- 
lems in  accessing  benefits  would  also  have  been  fully 
aware  of  eligibility  barriers  before  they  even  sent 
their  clients  to  apply  for  benefits.  In  any  case,  if  an 
applicant  is  determined  to  be  ineligible,  notice  of  that 
determination  and  the  grounds  for  it  should  be  com- 
municated in  a  timely  manner. 

Child  and  Family  Services 

Some  problems  associated  with  the  District's  child 
and  family  services  programs,  such  as  its  abuse  and 
neglect  and  foster  care  programs,  affect  all  segments 
of  the  population,  regardless  of  race  and  ethnicity  or 
geographical  location  in  the  city.  For  instance,  the 
foster  care  system  has  been  declared  violative  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  foster  children  it  serves  by 
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a  Federal  court,  largely  due  to  its  shortage  of  social 
workers.  The  District's  efTorts  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem have  been  slow.  However,  at  the  time  of  the 
Commission  hearing,  Vincent  Grey,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Services,  testified  that  he  had 
just  received  approval  from  the  D.C.  Council  to  hire 
social  workers  under  a  provisional  licensure  pro- 
gram which  would  allow  the  social  workers  1  year  in 
which  to  take  the  exam.  Mr.  Grey  stated  that  that 
would  allow  the  District's  recruitment  of  social 
workers  to  be  competitive  with  surrounding  jurisdic- 
tions where  licensure  requirements  are  not  as  strict 
as  in  the  District. 

In  addition  to  these  systemwide  problems,  how- 
ever, the  District's  Latino  population  faces  other 
critical  problems.  In  1987  the  D.C.  Task  Force 
Against  Latino  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  was 
formed  to  address  issues  pertaining  to  child  abuse, 
problems  that  still  exist  today  at  all  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess— from  the  initial  repwrting  stage  to  placement  in 
a  temporary  foster  home. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  established  a  24- 
hour  hotline  for  reporting  allegations  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  The  Commission  heard  testimony  that 
at  the  initial  intake  stage,  a  Spanish-speaking  social 
worker  is  available  on  the  emergency  hotline  only 
during  regular  working  hours.  As  a  result,  "[ijf  an 
emergency  report  comes  in  at  5  on  a  Friday  after- 
noon, for  example,  more  than  the  48  hours  allowed 
for  investigation  of  emergency  reports  will  elapse  be- 
fore a  Spanish-speaking  social  worker  is  on  duty  to 
respond  to  the  call."  Furthermore,  Carla  Branch, 
director  of  Social  Services  at  the  Latin  American 
Youth  Center,  testified  that  individuals  who  call  to 
report  allegations  of  abuse  or  neglect  involving  a 
Hispanic  child  may  be  questioned  regarding  the 
child's  immigration  status  or  told  that  there  are  no 


bilingual  placements  available  for  such  Spanish- 
speaking  children. 

Maria  Elena  Orrego,  city  director  of  The  Family 
Place,  a  community-based  organization  that  focuses 
on  the  needs  of  families  and  children,  testified  that  it 
takes  "anywhere  from  a  week  to  10  days"  for  the 
Family  Place  worker  to  determine  the  name  of  the 
caseworker  assigned  to  the  case.  Ms.  Orrego  ex- 
plained: 

Our  referral  procedure  includes  calling  protective  services 
and  immediately  sending  a  letter  of  referral  corroborating 
all  the  infomiation  provided  directly  on  the  phone  and  re- 
questing a  response  within  48  hours. 
We  specifically  say  you  can  either  call  us  or  write  us  back. 
To  this  day,  CFSD  case  workers  have  not  acknowledged  a 
single  letter  of  referral  sent  by  our  case  workers,  who  are 
left  with  the  only  option  of  continuously  and  insistently 
calling  CFSD  to  find  out  what  is  the  status  of  the  case. 
Meanwhile,  we  continue  to  work  with  the  family  to  provide 
attention  to  the  child  or  children  found  to  be  neglected  or 
abused,  knowing  well  that  the  child  is  at  high  risk  and  that 
we  do  not  have  the  leverage  to  act  upon  and  protect  the 
child  with  the  full  force  of  the  law. 

Our  workers  spend  many  hours  on  the  telephone  trying  to 
obtain  basic  information,  such  as  the  name  of  the  assigned 
social  worker  or  obtaining  the  verification  of  the  child's  or 
children's  safety. 

Presently,  there  is  a  perception  among  the  Latino  Child 
Abuse  Task  Force  members  that  Child  and  Family  Services 
Division  members  beUeve  that  Latino  community-based 
case  workers  lack  the  judgment  and  the  skills  to  determine 
if  the  child  is  at  risk  of  being  abused. 

Once  reported,  a  case  may  still  fail  to  receive  ap- 
propriate followup,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  commu- 
nity-based organization  that  reported  it  to  track  the 
progress  of  the  case.  Ms.  Orrego  recounted  as  an  ex- 
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ample  a  neglect  case  in  which  The  Family  Place 
made  a  referral  and,  after  many  attempts  to  contact 
the  social  worker  assigned  to  the  case,  learned  that 
the  paperwork  had  been  lost,  causing  the  case  to  be 
in  "limbo."  The  paf)erwork  never  was  found.  An- 
other example  involved  a  5-year-old  child  who  had 
been  identified  by  a  local  community  clinic  as  a  vic- 
tim of  abuse  and  neglect.  After  a  report  was  made  to 
Child  Protective  Services,  The  Family  Place  spent  4 
months  trying  to  learn  the  name  of  the  social  worker 
assigned  to  the  case.  TTie  Family  Place  was  so  con- 
cerned about  the  well-being  of  this  child  that  it  con- 
tinued to  document  the  child's  needs  through  the 
agency's  own  resources,  including  securing  a  psychi- 
atric evaluation.  Ultimately,  it  took  the  full  case  his- 
tory to  the  head  of  the  Child  and  Family  Services 
Division.  Ms.  Orrego  explained  that  this  lack  of 
support  and  failure  to  respond  "in  an  effective  way" 
erodes  the  trust  of  The  Family  Place,  whose  past 
reports  have  often  involved  children  who  "need[ed] 
to  be  protected  at  all  cost." 

The  legal  services  organization,  Ayuda,  voiced 
similar  concerns  in  testimony  before  the  DC.  Coun- 
cil in  1991: 

The  Department  of  Human  Services  often  takes  no  action 
in  response  to  reports  of  child  abuse  or  neglect  in  families 
where  children  and  parents  speak  only  Spanish.  Agencies 
attempting  to  assist  have  been  forced  to  wait  until  they 
could  detail  a  history  of  incidents  of  abuse  or  neglect  suffi- 
cient to  outrage  an  attorney  at  the  Office  of  Corporation 
Counsel,  and  persuade  her  or  him  that  the  children  are  at 
risk  and  the  case  should  be  petitioned:  the  "regular  chan- 
nels" for  this  process  are  closed  to  our  community.  This 
means  that  cases  are  only  petitioned  when  they  have 
reached  a  crisis  stage:  obtaining  social  services  assistance 


to  work  with  a  family  before  it  is  in  crisb,  and  children  are 
threatened  with  foster  care  placement,  is  almost  impossi- 
ble. 


A  Spanish-speaking  family  is  most  likely  to  be  as- 
signed a  non-Spanish-speaking  caseworker,  as  only  8 
of  the  Family  Services  Administration's  80  social 
workers  speak  Spanish.  According  to  The  Family 
Place's  city  director,  the  few  Spanish-speaking  social 
workers  are  often  assigned  cases  that  do  not  require 
their  bilingual  skills.  As  a  result,  they  are  not  avail- 
able to  handle  incoming  cases  that  require  bilingual 
skills. 

Once  in  the  system,  Hispanic  children  have  been 
used  during  the  court  proceedings  to  interpret  what 
their  parents  are  saying.  This  can  create  an  inherent 
conflict  of  interest,  as  the  child  and  parent  may  have 
adversarial  positions  on  the  case.  In  one  such  case,  a 
13-year-old  child  was  used  as  an  interpreter  for  her 
mother  who  reportedly  had  physically  abused  her. 
According  to  Carla  Branch,  director  of  Social  Ser- 
vices, Latin  American  Youth  Center,  the  reasons 
given  for  the  lack  of  an  interpreter  have  been  "Late 
notice.  No  interpreter  available.  Saturday  court."  Or, 
she  added,  "although  the  parents  didn't  speak  En- 
glish, the  child  understood  English  well  enough"  that 
it  was  concluded  that  no  interpreter  was  needed. 
"Thus,  the  parents  were  left  out  of  the  proceeding." 

According  to  the  Commission  on  Social  Services, 
23  out  of  a  total  of  2,300  children  in  foster  care  were 
of  Hispanic  origin,  or  1  percent  of  the  total,  in 
1991.  Fourteen  of  the  District's  more  than  430  fos- 
ter care  providers  have  bilinejjal  capability:  13  speak 
Spanish,  and  one,  French.  There  are  no  group 
homes  with  bilingual  capability.     One  community 
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witness  testified  that  the  bilingual  foster  care  provid- 
ers in  the  system  were  recruited  for  specific  children 
and  that  the  District  has  never  undertaken  a  con- 
certed effort  to  recruit  and  license  bilingual  foster 
care  providers.  The  lack  of  bilingual  foster  care 
providers  has  had  serious  ramifications.  The  Com- 
mission was  told,  for  example,  about  a  sexually 
abused  15-year-old  Hispanic  girl  who  was  to  be 
placed  in  a  foster  home  in  Maryland  in  which  no  one 
spoke  Spanish,  until  the  Latino  police  officer  in- 
volved in  the  child's  removal  from  her  home  offered 

82 

to  take  custody.  In  testimony  before  the  D.C. 
Council  in  1991,  Ayuda  staff  reported  other  exam- 
ples: 

In  one  child  neglect  case  in  1990,  three  Spanish-speaking 
children  [siblings]  were  placed  in  two  separate  non-Span- 
ish-speaking foster  homes,  compounding  the  children's 
fear  and  sense  of  abandonment  after  being  removed  from 
their  mother's  home.  In  another,  the  Department  of 
Human  Services  assigned  a  non-Spanish-spealdng  social 
worker  to  handle  the  case  of  a  refugee  minor  from  EI  Sal- 
vador with  leukemia — the  social  worker  thus  cannot  com- 
municate with  the  child  she  is  assigned  to  serve  and  is 
responsible  for  protecting. 

The  Youth  Services  Administration  maintains  no 
bilingual  group  homes  for  delinquent  children.  It  is 
estimated  that  50  of  the  800  juveniles  under  the 
Youth  Services  Administration  are  Latino,  and  that 
on  average  there  are  approxunately  10  Latino  juve- 
niles in  the  shelter  or  group  homes.  Angela  Jordan 
Davis,  director  of  the  D.C.  Public  Defender  Service, 
testified  that  she  knew  of  only  one  Latino  youth  who 
"did  not  run  away  from  the  group  or  shelter  home 
that  he  was  placed  in."    Ms.  Davis  explained: 


And  the  reason  for  that  is  because  there  are  no  Spanish- 
speaking  people — staff,  I  should  say — in  any  of  the  shelter 
homes  or  group  homes.  So  a  child  is  basically  living  there 
and  there's  no  one  there  that  he  can  talk  to. 
Yes,  there  are  rules  of  the  group  home.  But  if  you  don't 
understand  the  language,  how  do  you  know  what  the  rules 
are?  You  can't  keep  the  rules  if  you  don't  know  what  the 
rules  are. 

If  there's  a  fight  between  a  Latino  youth  and  a  black  youth, 
the  staff  are  going  to  side  with  the  black  youth  because  they 
understand  what  he's  saying.  He's  saying,  "I  didn't  do  it." 
The  Latino,  he's  probably  saying,  "I  didn't  do  it,"  too  but 
because  they  understand  what  the  black  youth  is  saying, 
they  say,  "Okay.  I  take  your  side.  That's  the  only  side  I 
understand." 

Who  wouldn't  run  away  from  that  situation?  And  it's  seri- 
ous because  when  you  run  away,  then  you're  going  to  be 
locked  up.  And  that's  unfair. 

In  contrast,  the  placement  of  Latino  children  in 
residential  foster  facilities  by  the  Youth  Services  Ad- 
ministration brought  favorable  comment  from  one 
social  worker  active  in  the  Latino  community: 

We  have  had  very  good  success  with  the  residential  treat- 
ment unit  in  placing  young  people  in  residential  facilities. 
When  we  have  needed  to  go  before  them,  they  have  been 
extremely  responsive.  Now,  again,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  all  of  the  time  we  have  presented  children  for  residen- 
tial review,  we  have  done  so  under  the  PINS  or  delinquency 
system,  and  have  had  much  more  success  in  getting  them 
treated.  We  have  a  young  man  now  in  a  very,  very  good 
treatment  facility  in  Arizona.  It's  very  expensive  and  no 
one  at  YSA  [Youth  Services  Administration]  asked  me 
about  his  legal  status  before  selecting  him  for  that  facihty. 
So  it  was  very  gratifying.  And  YSA  has  been  .  .  .  very 
responsive  in  this  area. 
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In  its  Latino  Blueprint  for  Action,  the  DC.  Latinos  who  are  elderly,  disabled,  or  in  need  of  day 
Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force  identified  other  care  services.  Although  the  Commission  has  not  ex- 
areas  of  concern  to  the  Latino  community  that  are  plored  these  concerns  in  this  report,  they  have  been 
within  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart-  raised  by  the  Latino  community  and  are  of  equally 
ment  of  Human  Services.  These  include  services  for  serious  concern  to  it. 
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Chapter  8.  Latino  Access  to  Health  Care 


Among  the  issues  the  DC.  Latino  Civil  Rights 
Task  Force  raised  in  the  wake  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  disturbance  was  the  concern  that  Lati- 
nos in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  receiving 
adequate  health  services,  mental  health  treatment, 
substance  abuse  counseling,  and  alcohol  abuse  treat- 
ment. 

The  Latino  community  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia faces  linguistic,  cultural,  and  financial  barriers  to 
access  to  health  care.  Limited  English  proficiency 
prevents  many  Latinos  from  communicating  with 
health  care  practitioners.  Cultural  barriers  confront- 
ing District  Latinos  include  limited  knowledge  of  the 
U.S.  health  care  system,  such  as  not  knowing  where 
to  go  for  low-cost  health  care,  and  the  reluctance  to 
incur  medical  debts  because  of  beliefs  that  these 
could  lead  to  imprisonment  and/or  deportation. 
Low  income  levels  and  lack  of  health  insurance  re- 
strict the  health  care  options  of  most  Latinos  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  public  hospitals  and  clinics 
and  low-cost  community  clinics. 

District  of  Columbia  health  facilities  have  not 
succeeded  in  helping  Latinos  to  overcome  these  bar- 
riers. TTie  severe  shortage  of  bilingual  staff  in  many 
area  facilities,  the  unavailability  of  interpreters,  and 
the  absence  of  Spanish-language  forms,  informa- 
tional signs,  and  brochures  all  limit  Latinos'  access 
to  adequate  health  care.  Few  District  health  care  fa- 
cilities both  provide  low-cost  health  care  and  are  lo- 
cated within  or  in  close  proximity  to  Latino  neigh- 


borhoods, and  those  that  are  have  limited  resources. 
In  general,  District  health  care  agencies  undertake 
too  little  outreach  to  the  Latino  community.  Al- 
though the  shortage  of  bilingual  medical  personnel  is 
an  important  impediment  to  adequate  health  care  for 
Latinos  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District  is 
doing  little  to  eliminate  this  shortage. 

Health  Care  Facilities  Serving 
Latinos  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  health  care  needs  of  Latinos  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  largely  served  by  D.C.  General  Hospi- 
tal, by  public  clinics  operated  by  the  D.C.  Commis- 
sion of  Pubhc  Health,  and  by  a  handful  of  commu- 
nity-based clinics. 

D.C.  General  Hospital 

D.C.  General  Hospital  is  the  only  public  general 
hospital  in  the  District  of  Colimibia.  As  such,  it 
serves  all  District  residents  in  need  of  medical  care, 
regardless  of  ability  to  pay  and  citizenship.  It  serves  a 
growing,  though  not  large,  number  of  Latinos,  com- 
prising about  5  percent  of  its  patient  population.  A 
particularly  large  percentage  of  the  hospital's  obstet- 
ric patients,  about  16  percent,  are  Latinos. 

The  hospital  has  16  Hispanic  employees,  less  than 
1  percent  of  its  total  staff  of  2,351.  The  Hispanic 
employees  include  an  admissions  director,  a  sub- 
stance abuse  director,  a  telephone  operator,  a  few 
clerks,  a  few  nurses,  a  technician,  a  social  worker,  an 


t  D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  The  latiao  Blueprint  for  Actioo  (Washington,  D.C,  October  1991)  pp.  61-70  (bcreafter  Utiao 
Blueprint). 

2  Juan  Romagoza,  Director,  Clinica  del  Pueblo,  testimony.  Hearing  Before  ibe  U.S.  Commissioa  oa  Ovil  Rights,  Washington,  DC, 
Jan.  29  31,  1992.  vol   1.  pp  406-07  (hereaner  Hearing  Transcript). 

Also,  a  1990  WasUngton  Post  poll  found  that  only  28  percent  of  District  residents  vrerr  aware  of  the  District's  health  clinics.  Ignorance  of 
District  clinics  is  no  doubt  much  greater  among  Hispanics  who  are  recent  immigrants  and  have  a  language  barrier  and  low  hteracy.  See 
Annie  Acosta,  Testimony  before  the  Joint  Public  Rouodtable  of  the  Committee  on  Human  Services  and  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Services, 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  DC,  on  "Provision  of  Services  to  the  Hispanic  Community  by  the  Department  of 
Human  Services,"  Feb  14,  1991  (hereafter  Joint  Public  Roundlabid). 

3  Romagoza  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1 ,  pp.  406-07. 

4  District  of  Columbia,  OfTice  of  Policy  and  Program  Evaluatioa  Indices:  A  Statistical  Index  to  LHstiict  of  Columbia  Services,yo\.W\, 
(Washington,  DC,  August  1991),  p.  253  (hereafter  Indices  199 1). 

5  Mark  Chastang,  Executive  Director  of  DC.  General  Hospital,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  477. 
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operating  room  worker,  a  doctor  who  is  director  of 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation,  and  a  physical 
therapist.  They  are  all  in  permanent  positions,  except 
for  the  physical  therapist,  who  is  temporary.  To 
help  it  recruit  additional  Hispanic  employees,  the 
hospital  hired  an  Hispanic  employment  program  co- 
ordinator in  August  1989.  The  Hispanic  coordinator 
assisted  in  identifying  and  hiring  Hispanic  employees 
and  worked  with  the  Hispanic  community  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Hispanic  applications.  In  No- 
vember 1991,  the  coordinator  resigned.  At  the  time 
of  the  hearing,  the  hospital  was  recruiting  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

D.C.  General's  emergency  room  is  a  primary 
source  of  health  care  for  the  District's  Latinos  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  poor  and  uninsured,  and,  to 
the  extent  that  they  do  not  receive  low-cost  or  free 
medical  care  at  health  clinics,  they  are  likely  to  seek 
health  care  only  for  acute  conditions  that  need  im- 
mediate treatment.  The  complexity  inherent  in  navi- 
gating emergency  room  procedures  poses  a  barrier  to 
limited-English-proficient  Latinos  unless  bilingual 
staff  are  available  to  assist  them.  However,  at  least 
one  clinic  avoids  sending  patients  to  D.C.  General's 
emergency  room  or  tries  to  send  a  staff  person  with 
them  to  help  navigate  the  system,  because  of  uncer- 
tainty about  whether  bilingual  personnel  will  be 
present  to  interpret  for  patients  who  cannot  speak 
English. 


D.C.  Genera]  has  adopted  several  strategies  for 
reducing  the  language  barrier  facing  limited-English- 
proficient  patients.  First,  the  hospital  maintains  a 
language  bank,  a  list  of  120  employees  who  serve  as 
interpreters.  Of  these,  22  speak  Spanish.  Employees 
serving  as  interpreters  assume  these  duties  in  addition 
to  their  normal  duties  and  are  not  compensated  for 
the  additional  function.  Nevertheless,  a  Spanish- 
speaking  employee  is  not  available  to  act  as  an  inter- 
preter at  all  times  during  the  day  and  on  weekends. 

Second,  the  hospital  administration  has  con- 
tracted for  telephonic  interpreter  services  for  limited- 
English-proficient  patients,  including  Spanish  speak- 
ers. However,  the  impersonal  and  alienating  effect 
of  three-way  telephone  communications  is  likely  to 
hinder  normal  staff-patient  interactions,  making  the 
telephonic  language  line  an  imperfect  means  of  com- 
munication except  for  telephone  inquiries  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

TTiird,  the  hospital  has  bilingual  signs  through- 
out, and  it  provides  some  written  materials  in  Span- 
ish. For  example,  Mark  Chastang,  executive  director 
of  DC.  General,  testified  that  forms  informing  pa- 
tients of  their  rights  and  the  risks  of  particular  proce- 
dures are  provided  in  Spanish.  The  hospital  fur- 
nished the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  with 
more  than  40  brochures  and  flyers  written  in  Span- 
ish. All  but  one  dealt  with  gynecological,  obstetrical, 
prenatal,  and  postnatal  care,  and  only  four  pieces 
were    developed    by    D.C.    General    itself      The 


6  jccTtiercsa  G  Bass,  Associate  Administrator,  Human  Resources,  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital,  testimony.  Hearing  Tran- 
script^ vol.  2,  and  Tticrcsa  G.  Bass.  Associate  Administrator,  Human  Resources.  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital,  letter  to  Carol 
McCabe  Booker.  General  Counsel.  11. S,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Jan.  24.  1992  (hereafter  Jan.  24  Bass  Letter). 

7  Bass  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2.  p.  469. 

8  Dr.  Janell  Goetcheus,  Medical  Director.  Coltunbia  Road  Health  Service,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  I,  pp.  401-02. 

9  Chastang  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  pp.  466-67.  See  also  Thetesa  G.  Bass.  Associate  Administrator.  Human  Resources, 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital,  letter  to  Carol  McCabc  Booker,  General  Counsel,  United  Stales  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Jan. 
17.  1992  (hereafter  Jan.  17.  1992  Bass  Ixtter). 

10  Bass  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  470. 

It  LaBaron  Frost,  Labor  Relations  Director.  District  of  Colimibia  General  Hospital,  testimony.  Hearing  Traobcript,  vol.  2.  p.  470.  The 
telephonic  language  line  provides  a  24-hour  a  day  interpretive  service  via  a  three-way  conference  call.  The  service  identifies  the  language 
needing  interpretation,  then  connects  a  higtily  qualified  interpreter  in  any  of  140  languages  and  dialects.  When  a  non- English-speaking  per- 
son telephones  an  agency  with  this  service,  the  delay  to  connect  to  the  service  and  respond  to  the  caller  may  be  much  less  than  a  minute. 
Mark  J.  Chastang,  Executive  Director.  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital,  letter  to  Carol  McCabe  Booker.  General  Counsel,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Mar.  27.  1992.  Attachment  3  (hereafter  Chastang  Letter). 

12  Chastang  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2.  p.  468. 

13  Ibid. 

14  About  60  percent  of  the  brochures  were  published  by  drug  companies.  Another  20  percent  were  published  by  the  Federal  Government 
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hospital's  pharmacist  uses  a  one-page  English-Span- 
ish guide  to  translate  instructions  for  taking  pre- 
scription medication  into  Spanish. 

To  enhance  its  ability  to  communicate  with  lim- 
ited-English-proficient Latino  patients,  D.C.  Gen- 
eral seeks  to  encourage  its  employees  to  learn  Span- 
ish by  offering  a  Spanish  course  that  teaches 
functional  communication  in  the  language.  All  em- 
ployees are  eligible  to  participate.  At  the  time  of  the 
hearing,  about  15  had  just  completed  the  class,  and 
an  intermediate  class  was  planned,  so  that  employees 
who  had  completed  the  first  course  could  progress 
further. 

The  hospital  has  made  few  recent  efforts  to  re- 
cruit and  hire  more  bilingual  staff,  however.  During 
1991  it  posted  approximately  225  position  vacancy 
announcements.  Only  one  announcement  during  this 
period  indicated  that  bilingual  skills  would  be  a 
ranking  or  selective  factor — the  recently  vacated  po- 
sition for  the  Hispanic  employment  program  coordi- 
nator. A  vacancy  announcement  for  a  police  officer 
or  security  guard  requiring  the  candidate  to  be  bilin- 
gual in  Spanish  was  posted  during  the  previous  year, 
on  February  9,  1990 

Recent  advertisements  for  health  professionals  to 
staff  the  hospital's  Ambulatory  and  Critical  Care 
Center,  which  opened  in  1992,  show  no  sign  that  the 
hospital  is  making  an  effort  to  recruit  Latinos.  A 
feature  article  and  four  help-wanted  advertisements 


list  immediate  openings  for  clinical  nurses,  critical 
care  nurses,  medical  technologists,  pharmacists,  re- 
spiratory therapists,  resuscitation  nurse  specialists, 
and  trauma  technologists.  Except  for  containing  the 
code  letters  E.O.E.  (i.e.,  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer), none  explicitly  encourages  Latinos  or  bilin- 
guals  to  apply.  However,  hospital  staff  testified  that 
three  or  four  advertisements  were  placed  in  Spanish 
newspapers  to  recruit  Hispanics  or  Spanish-speaking 
personnel,  particularly  nurses. 

Recruitment  efforts  that  the  hospital  has  under- 
taken in  the  past  have  not  been  successful.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  recruitment  effort,  the  hospital  tried  to 
attract  nurses  from  El  Salvador.  The  hospital  pro- 
vided training  programs  to  help  Central  Americans 
pass  required  licensing  exams  and  used  nurses  to  en- 
courage them  to  take  classes  leading  to  certification. 
Despite  these  efforts,  hospital  staff  testified  that  the 
prospective  nurses  seldom  passed  the  licensing 
exam. 

D.C.  General  has  an  extensive  volunteer  program, 
but  it  does  not  have  volunteer  or  auxiliary  groups 
that  target  Hispanics  to  work  in  the  hospital  and 
solve  communication  problems  with  Latino  pa- 
tients. In  particular,  the  hospital  does  not  apply  for 
Federal  funding  for  training  programs  that  encour- 
age minorities  or  limited-English-proficient  students 
to  pursue  health  professions  and  that  could  be  used 
as  a  means  of  increasing  its  Spanish-speaking  staff. 


or  national  non-proHt  organizations.  Three  flyers  are  printed  by  other  Oistrict  of  Columbia  agencies,  including  a  letter  from  the  previ- 
ous Mayor  and  a  community  clinic's  flyer  on  AIDS  education.  The  four  pieces  developed  by  D.C.  General  Hospital  include  instructions 
for  checking  the  mother  and  baby  out  of  the  hospital,  an  explanation  of  an  epidural  anesthetic,  instructions  and  a  form  for  monitoring  a 
baby's  kiclcing,  and  a  pamphlet  on  postpartum  care  ("Taking  Care  of  Yourself  After  Discharge").  The  pamphlet  includes  telephone  num- 
bers for  various  D.C.  General  services  and  for  the  District's  public  clinics — the  two  with  and  those  without  bilingual  personnel.  The 
Mayor's  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  translated  the  pamphlet  and  one  other  brochure. 

15  Chastang  Letter,  Attachment  3. 

16  Chastang  Testimony  and  Frost  Testimony,  Heariag  Traascript,  vol.  2,  pp.  482-83. 

17  &e  Jan.  17,  1992  and  Jan.  24,  1992  Bass  Letters  and  Chastang  Testimony,  Hearing  Traascript,  vol.  2,  p.  469.  Ms.  Bass  suggested  that  a 
position  may  have  been  advertised  for  a  bilingual  clerk.  Ms.  Bass*  correspondence  did  not  include  any  announcement  for  a  bilingual  or 
Hispanic  clerk. 

18  In  contrast.  Family  Planning  Centers  in  Washington,  DC,  and  Virginia  advertise  positions  requiring  bilingual  Spanish.  (See  "D.C. 
General  Hospital  Staffing  Up  New  Ambulatory  and  Critical  Care  Center,"  in  Jobs  &  Business  Opportuail/es (Mettopotil^n  Washington), 
vol.  2.,  no.  15,  Apr.  3  -  Apr.  16.  1992,  pp.  1, 6,  &  7). 

19  Bass  Testimony,  Heariag  Traascript,  vol.  2,  p.  469. 
30   Frost  Testimony,  Heanag  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  476. 

21  Chastang  Testimony,  Heariag  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  480. 

22  Ibid.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to  give  grants  to  hospitals  for  training  programs  aimed  at  re- 
cruiting minority  and  disadvantaged  students,  including  persons  with  limited  English  profldency,  into  health  professions.  (,SeeAl  U.S.C.  § 
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Along  with  efTorts  to  overcome  the  language  bar- 
rier, such  as  recruiting  bilingual  employees,  outreach 
efTorts  to  the  Latino  community  to  overcome  cul- 
tural barriers  are  an  important  means  of  providing 
Latinos  with  equal  access  to  health  care.  Mr. 
Chastang  described  a  number  of  ways  D.C.  General 
tries  to  reach  out  to  members  of  the  communities 
around  it,  including  the  Latino  community.  First, 
the  hospital  has  a  Community  Relations  Committee 
to  increase  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  community 
issues,  to  promote  communication  with  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  help  address  problems.  At  the  time  of 
the  hearing,  the  committee  had  no  Latino  represen- 
tation, because  its  only  Latino  member  had  recently 
died. 

Second,  the  hospital  operates  some  programs  di- 
rected toward  helping  the  Latino  community,  in- 
cluding a  child  immunization  initiative  launched  in 
February  1992.  Finally,  the  hospital  has  held  many 
health  fairs  providing  screening  for  particular  dis- 
eases. Fairs  have  been  periodically  held  in  the  Latino 
community    but  have  been  recently  discontinued. 

Although  the  hospital  has  not  done  any  formal 
needs  assessment  to  improve  service  delivery  to  the 
Latino  community,  it  has  an  ongoing  committee  of 
hospital  employees,  formed  3  years  ago,  to  discuss 
the  problems  associated  with  the  Latino  community. 
In  response  to  recommendations  by  this  committee, 
the  hospital  hired  the  Hispanic  employment  pro- 
gram coordinator,  increased  efforts  to  recruit  Hispa- 


nic or  Spanish-speaking  personnel,  and  established 
the  bank  of  interpreters  to  improve  communication 
with  limited-English-proficient  patients. 

Health  Care  Clinics 

The  facilities  for  health  care  in  the  Adams  Mor- 
gan-Mount Pleasant  communities  include  clinics  op- 
erated by  the  District's  Commission  of  Public  Health 
and  many  community-based  clinics. 

D.  C.  Commission  of  Public  Health.  The  Commis- 
sion of  Public  Health  (CPH)  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Services  operates  25  public  health  clinics 
throughout  the  District  of  Columbia  providing  a 
range  of  specialized  and  primary  outpatient  health 
services  (including  programs  such  as  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  treatment).  In  the  Mount  Pleasant  vi- 
cinity, CPH  operates  two  medical  clinics  and  one 
dental  clinic.  The  medical  clinics,  the  Adams  Morgan 
Health  Center  and  R  Street  Clinic,  estimate  their 
Latino  patient  loads  to  be  95  percent  and  50  percent, 
respectively,  and  together  they  account  for  more 
than  10  percent  of  all  visits  to  CPH  clinics,  apart 
from  maternal  and  child  health  care. 

A  community  witness  testified  that  there  arc  not 
enough  bilingual  employees  at  D.C.  public  health 
clinics.  Only  18  Spanish-speaking  personnel  work 
in  all  25  CPH  clinics.  Not  surprisingly,  they  are  con- 
centrated in  the  R  Street  and  Adams-Morgan  clinics. 
TTie  R  Street  Clinic  has  seven  Spanish-speaking  em- 
ployees (two  medical  clerks,  three  medical  officers,  a 


295b-5  (1988)  and  accompanying  regulation,  42  C.F.R.  §  58.408  (1991).)  Public  or  DODprofit  private  entities  that  provide  health  services 
and  have  an  amiialion  with  a  junior  college,  college,  or  university  are  eligible  grantees.  (&e42  C.F.R.  §  58.402-e3.  (1991).)  As  a  training 
hospital  with  teaching  programs  associated  with  the  Schools  of  Medicine  at  Howard  and  Georgetown  Universities  (iier  Chastang  Testi- 
mony, Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2.  p.  48.1),  DC.  General  appears  to  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  grantees. 

23  Chastang  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  474. 

24  Ibid.  p.  481. 

25  Interviews  with  Arleiw  Gillespie,  Former  Director  of  the  Mayor's  Office  on  Latino  Affairs,  and  Mara  Lopez,  Acting  Director,  Mayor's 
OfTice  on  Latino  AfTairs,  on  Nov.  25.  1991  and  Oct.  23,  1991,  respectively.  Gillespie  and  Lopez  stated  that  the  "Back  to  School  Health 
Fairs"  were  initialed  by  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  in  cooperation  with  the  DC.  Commission  of  Public  Health. 

26  Bass  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  pp.  465-470. 

27  Indices  1991,  p.  260;  Mohammed  Akhtcr,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  District  of  Columbia,  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol. 
1,  pp.  422-23.  426. 

28  Mohammed  N.  Akhtcr,  M.D  .  MP  H  ,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  letter  to  Carol 
McCabe  Booker,  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Jan.  17.1 992  (hereafter  Akhter  L^etter). 

29  The  R  Street  ainic  provided  care  for  about  8,200  visits  and  the  Adams  Morgan  health  clinic  provided  care  for  about  6,350  visits,  while 
CPH  clinics  combined  provided  care  for  over  94.500  visits,  excluding  maternal  and  child  health  care  and  dental  care  visits.  The  Adams- 
Morgan  Dental  Clinic  had  2.900  visits  compared  to  almost  27.000  visits  for  all  CPH  dental  clinics  during  that  year.  Ibid..  Attachment  B. 

30  Romagoza  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1.  p.  407. 
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social  worker,  and  a  health  technician);  two  are  tem- 
porary positions.  Four  Spanish-speaking  staff  work 
in  the  Adams  Morgan  Health  Center  (a  social 
worker,  a  nutritionist  and  two  clerks),  and  two  more 
in  its  dental  clinic.  Of  these,  only  three  held  perma- 
nent positions. 

According  to  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  Dr. 
Mohammed  Akhter,  recent  budget  cuts  have  forced 
CPH  to  lay  off  workers  rather  than  recruit  bilingual 
stafT.  He  stated  that  CPH  had  recently  recruited  only 
nurses  and  had  hired  approximately  25  or  30.  None 
of  these  was  Spanish-speaking,  however.  Dr.  Akhter 
testified  that  no  one  with  bilingual  capabilities  ap- 
plied who  met  the  requirements  of  having  an  R.N. 

and  a  license  to  practice  in  the  District  of  Colum- 

,  .    32 

bia. 

Like  other  vacancies  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
CPH  positions  are  filled  with  the  help  of  the  District 
Department  of  Personnel,  which  advertises  them  and 
certifies  qualified  candidates.  Dr.  Akhter  stated  that 
he  had  not  asked  the  Department  of  Personnel  to  use 
bilingualism  as  a  ranking  or  selective  pla<:ement  fac- 
tor in  recruiting  clinic  employees. 

Dr.  Akhter  maintained  that  CPH  had  been  under- 
staffed and  underfunded  for  many  years  and  that 
recent  cuts  were  adding  to  CPH's  difficulties  in  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  the  community.  Neverthe- 
less, he  stated  that  he  hoped  to  upgrade  the  CPH 
clinics  with  help  from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  revamp  them  with  a 
community  approach  to  medicine.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, CPH  would  establish  advisory  boards — one 
for  the  Commission  of  Public  Health  to  permit  pub- 
lic participation  and  oversight  of  the  Commission's 
programs  and  one,  consisting  of  neighborhood  fwo- 


ple,  for  each  clinic  to  help  plan  the  clinic's  future.  To 
determine  and  plan  what  services  are  needed,  medical 
personnel  would  meet  with  community  leaders,  bring 
services  to  the  community  rather  than  expecting  peo- 
ple to  come  to  clinics  and  hospitals,  and  make  house- 
to-house  visits. 

A  recent  Mayoral  Health  Care  Summit  sought 
community  input  and  made  recommendations  of 
ways  to  improve  the  District's  health  care  system  and 
financing,  including  recommendations  for  CPH.  Ob- 
jectives of  the  summit  were,  among  others,  to  identify 
and  prioritize  the  key  issues  facing  the  District  of 
Columbia's  health  care  system  and  to  develop  strate- 
gies to  involve  the  entire  community  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  health.  None  of  the  summit's  recom- 
mendations explicitly  targets  the  Latino  community, 
however,  although  some  may  address  their  concerns 
more  generally.  For  example,  one  states  "Reduce  the 
barriers  that  inhibit  District  residents'  access  to 
health  service."  Another  recommends,  "Improve  the 
Quality  and  Integration  of  Existing  Health  Care 
Clinics  by  Directing  new  resources  to  District-run 
public  health  clinics;  strengthening  the  'free  clinic' 
system. ..." 

Neither  the  recommendations  of  the  Mayor's 
Health  Care  Siunmit  nor  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Health's  plans  for  upgrading  the  delivery  of  health 
care  demonstrates  sensitivity  to  the  Latino 
community's  difficulty  in  accessing  affordable  health 
care  or  their  need  for  communication  with  Spanish- 
speaking  professionals. 

Community-Based  Clinics.  Latinos  use  the  com- 
munity-based clinics  in  the  Adams  Morgan  and 
Mount  Pleasant  areas  because  these  clinics  have  bi- 
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lingual  staff.     Many  such  clinics  already  have  large 


31  Akhter  Letter,  Attachmcot  C. 

32  Akhter  Testimony,  Hearing  Tmoscripl,  vol.  1,  p.  438. 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  437-38. 

34  Ibid. 
33  Ibid. 

36  Health  Systems  Research,  Inc.,  "The  Mayor's  Healthcare  Summit  "91:  A  Mandate  for  Change,"  DRAFT  (Washington,  D.C.:  District 
of  Columbia  Department  ofHuman  Services,  Dec.  31,  1991). 

37  Ibid.,  Executive  Summary. 

38  For  iostaoce,  a  community  witness  has  stated  that  getting  an  appointmeal  at  bilingual  health  centers  in  the  District  could  often  lake  a 
month  or  two.  She  found  that  Latino  patients  she  had  referred  to  the  Upper  Cardozo  Clinic  for  syphilis  treatment  were  turned  away  be- 
cause of  the  backlog  in  appointments.  Sonia  L.  Ordonez,  testimony,  Joiot  Public  RouadUiblc,  Acosta  Testimony,  Joint  Public  Roaadt- 
ablc. 
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backlogs  of  patients.  These  community-based  clinics 
have  limited  resources  because  they  charge  minimal 
fees  and  receive  very  little  public  funding,  particu- 
larly from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  feared  that  reductions  in  District  funding  may 
force  them  to  reduce  their  services  to  the  Latino 
community. 

The  primary  bilingual  free  health  clinic  serving 
the  Latino  community  is  the  Clinica  del  Pueblo.  It 
relies  heavily  on  volunteer  health  care  practitioners 
to  provide  free  services  to  the  Latino  community.  It 
has  greatly  expanded  its  services  since  it  started  in 
1983,  reflecting  the  needs  of  its  clientele.  In  1991  the 
clinic  served  6,000  patients  with  6  full-time  staff,  2 
part-time  people,  5  consultants,  and  92  volunteers. 
Its  programs  now  cover  medical  care,  health  educa- 
tion, mental  health,  sexually  transmitted  diseases  (in- 
cluding AIDS),  and  women  and  family  programs. 

Another  clinic  serving  the  Latino  community  is 
the  Columbia  Road  Health  Services  clinic,  which 
serves  about  2,000  Hispanic  clients  from  the  Adams 
Morgan  community,  representing  about  71  percent 
of  its  total  patient  population.  Sister  Maureen 
Follz  described  the  tremendous  need  for  low-cost 
health  care  for  the  Columbia  Road  Health  Services 
clientele,  which  is  likely  to  characterize  the  clienteles 
of  other  clinics  as  well.  Most  of  the  patients  are  un- 
employed or  underemployed.  Of  the  2,000  Hispanic 
patients,  1,308  have  annual  family  incomes  of  less 


than  $14,000  a  year  (for  four  persons).  Only  68  of  the 
1,308  have  any  medicaid  coverage.  Although  the  ma- 
jority of  Latino  clients  are  most  likely  eligible  for 
benefits,  75  percent  of  them  probably  never  complete 
the  application  process. 

Pediatric  Care 

Pediatric  care  clinics  that  provide  bilingual  assis- 
tance to  Latinos  have  greater  backlogs  than  clinics 
that  do  not,  indicating  that  Latinos'  pediatric  care 
needs  may  be  being  disproportionately  underserved. 

The  Community  Pediatric  Health  Care  Program 
of  Children's  Hospital  operates  two  clinics.  TTie 
Adams  Morgan  clinic  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Marie 
Reed  Learning  Center  at  2200  Champlain  Street, 
NW.  TTie  Shaw  clinic  has  existed  for  25  years  and  has 
been  located  at  2220  Eleventh  Street,  NW,  for  more 
than  10  years.  Both  clinics  provide  identical  services: 
pediatric  health  care,  well-  and  sick-child  care,  im- 
munizations, social  work  services,  and  nutrition  ser- 
vices. Each  location  has  two  pediatricians,  nutrition- 
ists, and  nurses.  The  Shaw  clinic  also  has  a  pediatric 
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nurse  practitioner.  The  clienteles  of  the  two  clinics 
differ,  however:  both  serve  very  low-income  popula- 
tions, but  the  Adams  Morgan  clinic's  clientele  is  pre- 
dominately Latino,  and  the  Shaw  clinic's  clientele  is 
predominately  black. 

The  Adams  Morgan  clinic  has  17  staff  members,  a 
large  number  of  whom  are  Hispanic.  Over  90  percent 
are  bilingual.  Those  who  are  not  bilingual,  including 


39  The  Clioica  del  Pueblo's  budget  is  approximately  $250,000  per  year.  About  80  perceol  of  (be  financiog  comes  from  private  Toundalions 
and  ttK  other  20  percent  comes  from  institutions  and  private  donations.  Currenlly.  the  Clinica  is  not  funded  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  receives  various  in-kind  services  from  the  city,  including  protection  against  malpractice,  and  free  vaccines  and  laboratory  tests.  Sec 
Vanessa  Ruiz,  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel,  District  of  Columbia  Government,  letter  to  Carol  McCabe  Booker,  General  Counsel,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Mar.  31.  1992.  and  Apr.  1,  1992.  alUchmcnt  12  (hereafter  Ruiz  Letter.  Attachment  12).  See  also  ixxxa 
Romagoza,  Director.  Clinica  del  Pueblo,  testimony,  hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1,  p.  417. 

The  Clinica  did  receive  fundiag  from  the  city  in  1988,  but  the  District  funds  were  only  10  percent  of  the  budget.  Romagoza  Testimony. 
Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  I,  p.  417. 

40  Ibid.  See alsoV^vaz  Ixtter,  Attachment  12 

41  The  clinic  charges  according  to  a  sliding  fee  scale.  Sister  Maureen  Foltz.  Social  Worker,  Columbia  Road  Health  Services,  testimony. 
Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1.  p.  222.  See  also  GoeXdicai  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1.  pp.  400-05. 

Private  donations  provide  most  of  the  funds  for  the  Columbia  Road  Health  Service  The  remainder,  about  30  percent  of  the  budget,  comes 
from  fees  paid  for  services  according  to  a  sliding  scale.  None  of  the  income  comes  from  the  District  of  Columbia  government.  However. 
the  Columbia  Road  Clinic  reduces  costs  by  using  tbe  City  laboratory  for  certain  blood  tests  and  pap  smears.  Ibid. 

42  Foltz  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1.  pp  222-23. 

43  Sandra  Coles-Bell.  Director.  Community  F>ediatric  Health  Care  Program,  Children's  Hospital,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1, 
pp.  384-93. 

44  Ibid. 
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newly  hired  people,  are  scheduled  to  take  medical 
Spanish  courses  at  Children's  Hospital.  Although 
the  Shaw  clinic  has  served  only  a  small  number  of 
Latino  clients  over  the  years,  it  also  has  bilingual 
personnel,  but  a  smaller  proportion. 

The  Adams  Morgan  clinic  is  much  busier  and  has 
a  much  longer  backlog  of  clients  waiting  for  ap- 
pointments. At  the  Adams  Morgan  clinic,  appoint- 
ments cannot  be  scheduled  for  2  months.  The  Shaw 
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clinic  has  about  a  2-week  backlog. 

TTiere  are  several  indications  that  the  limited  bi- 
lingual health  care  facilities  available  to  the  Latino 
community  contribute  to  the  long  backlog  of  the 
Adams  Morgan  clinic.  First,  many  clients  left  the 
clinic's  care  when  it  started  charging  for  services. 
Staff  at  one  clinic  that  received  some  of  them  were 
distressed  because  their  clinic  did  not  have  sufficient 
bilingual  staff  to  speak  to  the  new  clients.  But  de- 
spite the  charges,  these  clients  are  now  coming  back 
to  the  Adams  Morgan  clinic  because  of  the  special 
care  they  receive. 

Second,  some  of  the  Adams  Morgan  clinic's  cli- 
ents are  now  going  to  other  clinics  because  the  other 
clinics  hired  staff  trained  to  speak  to  them.  For  ex- 
ample, by  filling  positions  with  bilingual  stalT,  en- 
couraging staff  to  take  medical  Spanish  courses,  and 
having  more  staff  who  could  speak  to  Latinos  at  the 
clinic  or  on  the  telephone,  the  Shaw  clinic  has  at- 
tracted Latino  clients.  The  Community  Pediatric 
Health  Care  Program  has  tried  to  transfer  some  of 
the  Adams  Morgan  clinic's  backlog  to  the  Shaw 
clinic  using  this  strategy. 

Because  many  agencies  are  competing  to  hire  bi- 
lingual personnel,  recruiting  them  has  become  more 
difficult  than  in  the  past.  The  Adams  Morgan  and 


Shaw  clinics  have  been  successful  in  recruiting  bilin- 
guals  because  they  have  hired  inexperienced  people 
directly  out  of  high  school  and  trained  them.  They 
also  hire  people  on  a  temporary  basis  and  make  them 
permanent  after  they  are  trained.  TTiey  advertise  in 
the  newspapers  and  rely  on  the  networks  of  their  bi- 
lingual and  Hispanic  stafT  to  find  people.  The 
Children's  Hospital  Human  Resources  Department 
also  contacts  a  number  of  agencies. 

Mental  Health  Services 

Access  to  mental  health  services  was  another  con- 
cern raised  at  the  hearing  because  many  recent 
Latino  immigrants  suffer  from  post-traumatic  stress 
syndrome  owing  to  their  flight  from  a  war-torn  re- 
gion and  experiences  of  prolonged  incarceration,  vio- 
lence, and  torture.  Moreover,  language  barriers  cre- 
ate frustration  and  social  isolation  that  also 
contribute  to  mental  stress.  The  D.C.  Latino  Civil 
Rights  Task  Force  stated  that  "mental  health  facili- 
ties that  serve  the  Latino  community  are  unable  to 
meet  the  [demand]."  In  particular,  the  task  force 
stated  that  elderly  Latinos  in  nursing  facilities  are  not 
given  adequate  mental  health  care  and  that  the  Dis- 
trict has  a  lack  of  bilingual  services  and  multicultural 
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sensitivity  in  residential  settings. 

Although  Washington,  D.C,  has  a  comprehensive 
network  of  government  and  private  mental  health 
care  delivery  organizations,  the  services  available  to 
those  with  low  or  below  poverty-level  incomes  and 
those  without  health  insurance  are  very  limited.  Pub- 
lic mental  health  clinics  and  community-based  or- 
ganizations are  the  only  services  available  to  unin- 
sured and  poor  Latinos.  Many  anticipate  that  funds 
for  these  services  will  be  cut  significantly  in  the  near 
future. 


45  Ibid. 

4«  Ibid. 

47  Ibid. 

48  Ibid. 

49  Ibid. 

50  Latino  Blueprial,  p.  67. 

51  The  public  mental  health  climes  are  operated  by  the  Department  of  Human  Services'  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services. 

52  Community-based  organizations  that  offer  mental  health  services  in  the  District  include  Andromeda  Transcultural,  the  Washington 
Free  Clinic,  the  Educational  Organization  for  United  Latin  Americans,  the  ainica  del  Pueblo,  and  the  Clinica  del  Centro  Catolico 
Hispano.  and  the  Latin  American  Youth  Center. 

53  ImUdo  Blueprint,  p.  67. 
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Among  community-based  organizations  and  pub- 
lic mental  health  clinics  available  to  Latinos,  few 
have  adequate  bilingual  staiT.  By  one  account,  only 
the  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services'  Multi- 
cultural Center  and  the  Clinica  del  Pueblo  have 

54 

enough  Latino  personnel. 

The  Department  of  Human  Services'  Commission 
on  Mental  Health  Services  provides  mental  health 
services  through  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  and  two 
outpatient  clinics:  the  Multicultural  Center  at  16th 
and  U  Streets  and  the  Northwest  Family  Center.  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  provides  inpatient  services  for 
individuals  suffering  from  psychiatric  crises.  Prior  to 
October  I,  1987,  the  Federal  Government  supported 
this  hospital.  However,  begirming  on  that  date,  the 
District  of  Columbia  assumed  fiscal  responsibility 
for  it." 

Dr.  Ricardo  Galbis,  the  director  of  Andromeda 
Transcultural,  a  community  clinic  that  provides 
mental  health  services  to  Latinos,  testified  that  St. 
Elizabeth's  does  not  have  adequate  bilingual  staff  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Latinos  referred  there.  More- 
over, he  suggested  that  the  District's  two  mental 
health  centers  for  outpatients  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  services  resulting  from  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  District's  Latino  commu- 
nity.  The  centers  have  few  bilingual  staff  to  make 
their  services  accessible  to  Latinos.  In  1990  the  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Health  Services  had  3,275  em- 
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ployees,  but  only  39  were  Latinos. 

In  1980  the  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Ser- 
vices established  the  Multicultural  Center  to  serve 


Latinos.  It  provides  mental  health  services  to  adults, 
children,  and  families.  Daily  activities  in  Spanish  in- 
clude individual,  group,  family,  and  multifamily  ther- 
apy; education  in  health,  sexuality,  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language,  and  adaptation  to  U.S.  culture;  and 
Alcoholics  Anonymous.  The  Multicultural  Center's 
clinicians  provide  consultation  and  translation  ser- 
vices to  staff  and  patients  at  St.  Ehzabeth's  Hospital. 
A  school-based  program  provides  diagnosis,  evalua- 
tion, and  treatment  to  help  multiethnic  children  ad- 
just to  school.  Finally,  its  medical  clinic  provides 
physical  examinations  and  followup  care.  The 
Multicultural  Center  has  a  predominantly  Hispanic 
staff.  Thus,  a  large  portion  of  the  39  Latinos  the 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services  employs  are 
employed  at  this  Center. 

Dr.  Galbis,  however,  faults  the  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  Services  for  poorly  planning  its  com- 
munity services.  According  to  Dr.  Galbis,  the  Multi- 
cultural Center  has  a  caseload  of  fewer  than  300  cli- 
ents and  a  2-month  waiting  list.  Furthermore,  he 
contends  that,  in  setting  up  the  Multicultural  Center, 
the  conunission  did  not  coordinate  or  cooperate  with 
community-based  organizations,  such  as  An- 
dromeda, and  it  duplicated  services  they  offered,  and 
nearly  destroyed  them.  Moreover,  Dr.  Galbis  indi- 
cated that  community  based  organizations,  such  as 
Andromeda,  provide  health  care  that  is  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  Latino  community  at  far  less 
cost,  in  large  part  due  to  the  use  of  volunteer  staff 
and  trainees. 


54  jbe  Ricardo  Galbis.  Director,  Andromeda  TraoKultura],  testimony,  Hauiog  Tnoxript.  vol.  1.  pp.  399-401. 

55  Iodicesl99l.p.2M. 

K  Andromeda  Tranacullural  Mental  Health  Center  ii  a  private,  non-profit  organization.  lu  till  programs  provide  proressional  mental 
health  services,  particularly  counseling  for  victims  with  post-traumatic  stress  disorda,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treatment,  and  special  assis- 
Unce  for  troubled  Cuban  refugees  who  arrived  during  the  "Marid  Boallift."  It  also  has  a  24-hour  hot  line.  La  Voz  Amiga  (the  Friendly 
Voice).  Galbis  Testimony,  Hcmjiag  TnascripU  vol.  1.  pp.  414-15. 

57  Galbis  Testimony,  Hearing  Tnnscript,  vol.  1 ,  p.  401 . 

58  Lmtino BlueprioU  p.  67. 

59  Galbis  Testimony,  Hauing  Tnnscript,  vol.  1,  p.  412. 

«0  &e  Statement  of  Dr.  Robert  A.  Washington,  Acting  Director,  Department  of  Human  Services,  Joint  Public  Rouadubk. 

61  &e  the  report  of  the  Mental  Health  Sub-committee,  Department  of  Human  Services  Committee,  D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force, 
Dr.  Ricardo  Galbis,  chairperson,  jbcj/fo  Galbis  Testimony,  Hearing  Trmnacript,  vol.  1,  p.  417. 

62  Ibid.,  p.  411. 

63  Ibid.  For  example,  Andromeda  takes  advantage  of  a  law  that  permits  people  with  health  care  training  to  act  as  mental  health  counsel- 
ors. The  cUnic  selects  people  with  master's  degrees  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  then  trains  them  as  mental  health  counselors. 
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The  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Services, 
however,  disputes  Dr.  Galbis'  claim  that  An- 
dromeda provides  health  care  at  lower  cost.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Commission,  Dr.  Galbis  underestimates 
the  services  the  Commission  provides  by  counting 
only  registered  outpatients  and  overlooking  the 
much  larger  number  of  patients  who  were  screened, 
evaluated,  diagnosed,  and  referred.  Furthermore, 
as  evidence  that  its  services  are  not  so  poorly 
planned  or  insensitive  to  Latino  needs,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Health  Services  plans  to  conduct  a 
needs  assessment  during  1993  and  1994.  The  assess- 
ment will  estimate  the  prevalence  of  mental  illness 
among  Hispanics  and  the  extent  to  which  their  psy- 
chiatric needs  are  unmet. 

HIV  and  AIDS  Services 

Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  (HIV)  and  the 
more  serious  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome (AIDS)  to  which  it  leads  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  confronting  the  Latino  community. 
AIDS  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate  among  Hispan- 
ics in  the  United  States.  From  1986  to  1989,  the 
number  of  cases  of  AIDS  among  Hispanics  doubled. 
Although  Hispanics  represent  9  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population,  in  January  1992,  they  accounted  for 
more  than  16  percent  of  all  reported  AIDS  cases. 


AIDS  ranks  sixth  among  the  major  causes  of  death 
for  Hispanics,  but  it  is  not  among  the  top  ten  causes 
of  death  in  the  non-Hispanic  white  population. 
Furthermore,  the  results  of  HIV-antibody  tests  indi- 
cate that  the  number  of  AIDS  cases  will  continue 
increasing  rapidly  among  Hispanics  in  the  future. 
Positive  HIV  tests  among  Hispanics  occur  more  than 
twice  as  often  as  among  non-Hispanic  whites  and 
about  one  and  a  half  times  more  often  than  among 
blacks. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  all  U.S.  women  with  AIDS 
are  Hispanic.  The  risk  of  acquiring  AIDS  is  more 
than  eight  times  greater  for  Hispanic  women  than  for 
white  women.  The  chance  of  acquiring  AIDS 
through  heterosexual  contact  is  more  than  1 1  times 
greater  for  black  and  Hispanic  women  than  for  white 
women. 

Washington,  DC,  has  the  highest  incidence  of 
AIDS  per  capita,  and  AIDS  is  a  serious  threat  in 
the  District  of  Columbia's  Latino  community,  partic- 
ularly for  Latino  women.  Although  typically  only  20 
percent  of  AIDS  victims  are  women,  more  and  more 
women  in  the  Latino  community  are  coming  to  be 
tested  for  HIV.  A  majority  of  Hispanic  adolescents 
do  not  know  how  AIDS  is  transmitted  and  have  mis- 
conceptions about  the  disease.  Cultural  attitudes 
toward  sex  and  drugs  and  lack  of  education  have  a 


The  Iraioing  requires  rotations  in  a  hospital  and  at  Andromeda.  It  includes  training  in  culturally  sensitive  treatment  of  persons  with 
HIV,  mental  illness,  and  substance  abuse.  Currently,  the  clinic  has  four  university-placed  trainees.  They  are  required  to  spend  at  least  six 
months  training  at  Andromeda.  Unfortunately,  Andromeda  has  had  difficulty  acquiring  and  keeping  Spanish-speaking  personnel.  Once 
Andromeda's  staffare  trained,  other  mental  health  providers  typically  hire  them  at  higher  salaries. 

Andromeda  also  has  had  difTiculty  gaining  approval  for  its  training  program  from  local  universities.  At  least  one  university  requires  a  stu- 
dent placed  in  a  work  setting  to  be  supervised  by  a  person  with  a  doctorate  in  social  work.  Although  Andromeda  has  three  fully-qualified 
and  approved  professionals  in  its  clinic,  none  has  an  advanced  social  work  degree.  The  clinic  is  now  trying  to  arrange  for  staff  from  one  of 
the  major  local  universities  to  provide  the  supervision,  hoping  the  supervisors  will  come  and  learn  about  the  community,  too.  No  financial 
contributions  would  be  exchanged. 

64  Vanessa  Ruiz,  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel,  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  letter  to  Carol  McCabc  Booker,  General  Coun- 
sel, U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Oct.  27,  1992  (hereafter  Ruiz  Letter,  Attachment  3). 

65  Ibid.,  Attachment  4, 

66  Aida  L.  Giachello,  "Critical  Issues  Facing  Hispanics/latinos  in  the  Area  of  Health  Care  in  the  United  states,"  testimony  at  the  U.S. 
Senate  Democratic  Hispanic  Task  Force,  Hearing  on  Critical  Issues  Facing  the  Hispanic/latino  Community,  Chicago,  IL,  May  4,  1992. 
See  also  Romagoza  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  I,  p.  409,  and  Galbis  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  1,  pp.  419-21.  Dr. 
Romagoza  suggests  that  the  pattern  of  AIDS  infection  in  the  Latino  community  dilTers  from  that  of  AIDS  nationwide. 

67  The  rates,  per  thousand,  are  8.6,  5.3,  and  3.9  for  Hispanics,  blacks,  and  whites  respectively.  Giachello,  "Critical  Issues  Facing  Hispan- 
ics/Latinos." 

68  Ibid. 

69  Ibid. 

70  Romagoza  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  I,  p.  420. 

71  Ordonez  Testimony,  Joint  Public  Rotudtable.  Ms.  Ordonez  dted  a  new  study  conducted  by  the  Boston  University  School  of  Public 
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significant  bearing  on  transmission  of  the  virus. 
Therefore,  to  provide  effective  AIDS-related  health 
care  to  Latinos,  programs  need  to  be  tailored  to  the 
Latino  community. 

D.C.  General  Hospital,  the  Upp)er  Cardozo 
Clinic,  Alianza,  the  Qinica  del  Pueblo,  Salud,  Inc., 
Whitman  Walker  Clinic,  and  Andromeda  offer 
HIV/ AIDS-related  services.  Except  for  DC.  General 
Hospital,  all  receive  funding  from  the  Commission 
on  Public  Health's  Office  on  AIDS  Activities.  Salud, 
Inc.,  and  the  Whitman  Walker  clinic  also  receive 
funds  under  the  Ryan  White  Act. 

The  nature  and  growth  of  the  AIDS  epidemic 
points  to  a  need  to  develop  HIV/AIDS  educational 
and  outreach  programs  tailored  to  the  Latino  com- 
munity and  to  expand  medical  services  to  meet  the 
growing  number  of  Hispanics  with  this  disease. 
However,  Andromeda  has  the  only  program  in  the 
District  that  trains  persons  to  address  the  cultural 
differences  that  may  inadvertently  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  HIV  and  AIDS  among  Latinos.  Further- 
more, the  Clinica  del  Pueblo  has  had  an  education 
program  about  AIDS  for  the  past  several  years.  Al- 
though it  has  expanded,  the  number  of  participants 
has  reached  the  limit.  Finally,  budget  cuts  are 
likely  to  reduce  the  funding  these  clinics  currently 
receive,  forcing  them  to  cut  back  rather  than  expand 
HIV/AIDS  services. 

Substance  Abuse  Services 

Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  are  often  coping  mecha- 
nisms for  stress.  Latinos  (and  possibly  other  im- 
migrants) face  special  stresses,  such  as  family  dis- 
placement and  cultural  and  linguistic  difference, 
that  may  contribute  to  increased  substance  abuse. ' 
For  Latinos  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  alcohol 


abuse  appears  currently  to  be  a  greater  problem  than 
drug  abuse.  According  to  Dr.  Galbis,  drinking  is 
widely  accepted  and  regarded  as  macho. 

The  D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force  charges 
that  the  facilities  to  treat  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  in 
the  Latino  community  are  inadequate.  Only  one  gov- 
ernment alcohol  treatment  clinic  (the  Adams  Mill  Al- 
cohol Treatment  Center)  and  a  few  Latino  commu- 
nity-based organizations  (such  as  Andromeda) 
provide  substance  abuse  treatment.  The  needs  of  the 
Latino  population  may  already  exceed  the  capacity 
of  these  treatment  centers,  yet  the  centers  are  facing 
severe  budget  cuts. 

In  1990  the  Conunission  of  Public  Health's  Alco- 
hol and  Drug  Abuse  Services  Administration 
( ADASA)  carried  out  the  major  portion  of  drug  pre- 
vention initiatives  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  con- 
junction with  19  community-based  organizations 
that  it  funds.  Clinics  or  programs  operated  or  con- 
tracted by  ADASA  that  serve  substantial  numbers  of 
Latinos  include  Andromeda,  the  Latin  American 
Youth  Center,  the  Adams  Mill  Alcohol  Center,  PA- 
RADE, and  the  Detoxification  Center's  alcohol  pro- 
gram for  inpatients. 

Andromeda  has  a  $281,460  5-year  contract  with 
ADASA  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse.  All  of  Andromeda's  414  clients 
during  fiscal  year  1991  were  Latino.  Dr.  Galbis  ex- 
pressed frustration  at  Andromeda's  lack  of  funds  to 
serve  those  who  need  substance  abuse  treatment.  He 
complained  of  a  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
District's  justice  system  and  community-based  health 
centers.  The  justice  system  refers  many  clients  to  An- 
dromeda, although  Andromeda  has  no  funding  to 
serve  them.  Statistics  from  the  Commission  of  Pub- 
lic Health  show  that  23  percent  of  persons  entering 


Health. 
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AX)ASA-funded  treatment  programs  (including 
Andromeda's)  were  referred  by  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

Other  programs  serve  smaller  numbers  of  Lati- 
nos. During  fiscal  year  1991,  the  Latin  American 
Youth  Center  had  60  patient  visits,  all  of  them  from 
Latinos.  Forty  percent,  or  79,  of  the  patients  visiting 
the  Adams  Mill  Alcohol  Center  were  Latino.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  patients  served  by  PARADE  were 
Latinos,  although  they  were  only  10  percent  of  all 
the  patients.  Tlie  Detoxification  Center  served  150 
Latinos  for  alcohol  abuse;  they  were  6  percent  of  the 
center's  patients. 

Foreign  Medical  School 
Graduates  as  a  Source  of  Latino 
or  Bilingual  Medical  Personnel 

In  the  face  of  the  unmet  need  for  bilingual  medi- 
cal personnel  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dis- 
trict government  has  done  little  to  augment  the  pool 
of  certified  Spanish-speaking  medical  personnel.  A 
potential  pool  of  bilingual  medical  personnel  exists, 
but  they  are  foreign  trained  and  need  training  and 
licensure  in  the  United  States. 

Gaining  certification  for  foreign-trained  medical 
personnel  is  a  problem,  not  just  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  nationwide.  According  to  one  source, 
8,000  such  physicians  have  immigrated  but  find  it 
impossible  to  practice  medicine  in  the  United 
States.  To  be  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
United  States,  medical  school  graduates  must  meet 
the  licensing  requirements  imposed  by  their  States. 

Graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools  must  first 
be  certified  by  the  Educational  Commission  for  For- 
eign Medical  Graduates.  TTiis  commission  requires 
immigrant  doctors  to  learn  English  and  pass  an  En- 


glish-language-proficiency examination  and  a  basic 
medical  exam,  the  Foreign  Medical  Graduate  Exami- 
nation in  Medical  Sciences.  Graduates  of  U.S.  medi- 
cal schools  are  not  required  to  take  these  two 
exams.  Graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools  are 
then  required  to  pass  the  Federal  Licensing  Examina- 
tion (FLEX).  The  FLEX  is  similar  to  the  test  of  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  which  is  re- 
quired of  graduates  of  U.S.  medical  schools.  How- 
ever, the  former  is  taken  at  one  sitting  and  the  latter 
is  taken  in  parts  throughout  the  student's  medical 
education.  Finally,  all  medical  school  graduates 
must  compete  for  2-year  residencies  or  internships, 
although  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools  may 
already  have  had  years  of  practice  in  their  home 
countries  before  immigrating  to  the  United  States. 

Immigrant  doctors  may  have  difficulty  establish- 
ing their  education  and  credentials  from  the  country 
that  they  left  and  preparing  for  exams  that  entail  full- 
time  study  when  they  are  working  to  support  them- 
selves (and  sometimes  their  families).  A  newspaper 
report  described  the  plight  of  three  Salvadoran  doc- 
tors in  the  District  of  Columbia.  One  of  them,  Juan 
Romagoza,  fled  El  Salvador  in  1983.  After  arriving 
in  the  United  States,  he  worked  nights  as  a  janitor 
and  volunteered  at  a  free  health  clinic  (Clinica  del 
Pueblo)  for  Spanish-speaking  patients  during  the 
day.  He  became  chief  administrator  of  the  clinic  but 
made  little  progress  toward  obtaining  his  license  to 
practice  medicine.  Other  Salvadoran  physicians  have 
been  unable  to  find  work  even  remotely  related  to 
their  training  and  have  settled  for  menial  jobs  as 
part-time  deliveryman,  house  cleaner,  or  babysitter. 
The  economic  problems  of  day-to-day  living,  lengthy 
test  preparation,  and  often  prohibitively  expensive 
procedures  for  licensure  force  them  away  from  dedi- 
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eating  themselves  to  getting  a  license,  despite  a  criti-  university-sponsored  clinic  that  serves  Hispanic  pa- 

cal  need  for  Spanish-speaking  doctors.  tients  and  pass  the  FLEX." 

Local  jurisdictions  can  help  foreign-trained  doc-  The  District's  Etepartment  of  Consumer  and  Reg- 
tors  become  licensed  health  care  professionals  in  ex-  ulatory  Affairs  recently  drafted  an  amendment  to  the 
change  for  serving  the  medically  neglected  Hispanic  D.C.  Municipal  Regulations  to  change  the  licensure 
community.  A  State  program  in  Florida  has  helped  process.  The  amendment  would  eliminate  the  re- 
nearly  100  Hispanics  and  could  serve  as  a  model.  quirement  for  foreign -trained  individuals  to  pass  a 
The  1 990  law  establishing  the  program  offers  an  al-  national  examination  for  certification  to  become  li- 
temative  to  taking  the  State  exam:  the  foreign  doc-  censed  as  physician  assistants,  allovnng  a  District- 
tors  may  receive  a  S10,000  loan  and  take  a  class  that  sponsored  examination  to  take  its  place.  The  amend- 
qualifies  them  as  physician's  assistants.  Tliey  still  menthas  the  support  of  the  Board  of  Medicine, 
must  complete  a  supervised  2-year  residency  in  a 
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Chapter  9.  Low-Income  Housing 


Inadequate  housing  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
experienced  by  Latinos  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. According  to  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task 
Force,  the  lack  of  affordable  housing  was  cited  by  44 
percent  of  Latinos  in  the  Mount  Pleasant-Adams 
Morgan  area  as  the  number  one  problem  faced  by 
the  community.  The  task  force  anticipates  that  bud- 
get cuts  in  housing  programs  will  further  exacerbate 
the  community's  situation.  Counsel  for  the  task 
force  summarized  the  housing  problems  unique  to 
Latinos  as  follows; 

Although  deteriorating  housing  is  a  problem  experienced 
by  numerous  low-income  tenants  in  D.C.,  the  problem  for 
Latinos  is  especially  acute.  First,  because  the  D.C.  govem- 
meut  does  not  have  Spanish-speaking  personnel  working 
in  many  of  its  agencies.  Latinos  who  are  not  fluent  in  En- 
glish often  cannot  utilize  essential  government  services  de- 
signed to  remedy  housing  problems.  Second,  because 
many  Latinos  live  in  neighborhoods  that  have  experienced 
significant  gentrification  in  recent  years,  they  often  have 
landlords  whose  interest  is  in  speculation,  not  in  providing 
low-income  housing.  These  landlords  would  prefer  not  to 
remedy  structural  defects  for  their  low-income  tenants  be- 
cause they  intend  to  eventually  get  rid  of  their  tenants.  The 
D.C.  government's  Code  eviction  policy  helps  them  to  im- 
plement this  strategy,  allowing  them  to  pay  occasional 
minor  fmes  rather  than  repair  their  buildings. 

Our  study  of  Code  evictions  suggests  that  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  victims  of  Code  evictions  are  Latino.  Of  the  98 
properties  that  we  were  able  to  identify  in  our  study. 
Latino  families  were  evicted  from  24  of  them.  This  level  of 
victimization — nearly  25  percent — is  much  greater  than 
the  proportion  of  Latinos  to  the  general  population  (10 
percent).' 


The  Decline  in  the  Availability  of 
Affordable  Housing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Over  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  the  District  has 
experienced  a  decline  in  the  availability  of  decent 
low-income  housing.  The  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task 
Force  has  emphasized  that  despite  an  official  increase 
in  the  Latino  f)opulation  in  Ward  1  from  6,000  to 
14,000  between  1980  and  1990,  only  754  additional 
housing  units  were  avaOable,  resulting  in  the  creation 
of  "approximately  one  housing  unit ...  for  every  ten 
Latinos  that  have  entered  Ward  1."  The  neighbor- 
hoods of  Mount  Pleasant  and  Adams  Morgan,  which 
are  in  Ward  1,  have  experienced  ongoing  gentrifica- 
tion since  at  least  the  1970s,  resulting  in  the  displace- 
ment of  many  low-income  residents.  Furthermore, 
some  of  the  rental  housing  in  these  neighborhoods  is 
among  the  oldest  in  the  city  and  is  in  dilapidated, 
unsafe  condition. 

The  budget  crisis  facing  the  District  has  reduced 
the  amount  of  funding  available  for  housing  pro- 
grams and  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Dur- 
ing the  1980s,  the  Federal  government  cut  District 
funds — from  a  community  development  block  grant 
(CDBG)  allocation  of  $33.9  million  in  1979  to  $15.6 
million  in  1991. As  a  result,  the  number  of  housing 
units  receiving  assistance  in  the  District  declined  dra- 
matically. Furthermore,  public  housing  subsidies 
were  cut,  and  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  made  it 
less  feasible  for  housing  fmance  agencies  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  Because  income  and  property  taxes 
rose  during  the  1 980s,  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
able  to  fill  the  gap  with  additional  revenues.  But  it 


1  D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  The  latiao  Bluepnnl  for  Action,  Final  Recommeodatioas  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
meat.  Ocl.  1991,  p.  29  (hereafter  Latino  Bluepriat). 

2  Ibid. 

3  John  Kostyack,  Esq.,  Steploc  &  Johnson,  Attorneys  for  the  D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  Housing  Committee,  written  testi- 
mony, (tiereafler  Kostyack  Written  Testimony),  Hearing  Before  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Ovil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C,  Jan.  29-31, 
1992,  pp.  6-7  (hereafter  Hearing  Transcnpt). 

4  Ibid.,  citing  District  of  Columbia,  Ofiice  of  Policy  and  Program  Evaluation,  Iiadices:  A  Statistical  Index  to  District  of  Columbia  Ser- 
vices, vol.  g  (Aug.  1991),  (hereafter  Indices  1991),  p.  32. 
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has  been  unable  to  sustain  that  level  of  appropria- 
tions since  1990  because  of  the  recession. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  decline  in  affordable 
housing  stock,  as  shown  by  a  1987  Urban  Institute 
survey,  one-quarter  of  District  renters  were  spending 
more  than  45  percent  of  their  income  on  housing. 
Fifty-six  percent  of  District  renters  either  had  exces- 
sive rent  burdens  or  lived  in  physically  deficient  or 
overcrowded  housing.  The  District's  lack  of  afford- 
able, decent  housing,  therefore,  affects  a  large  seg- 
ment of  its  population,  including  many  Latinos. 

Although  Latinos  are  underrepresented  among 
persons  with  excessive  rent  burdens  (in  1985  Latinos 
constituted  only  1.4  percent  of  all  renters  paying 
more  than  30  percent  of  their  income  for  rent ),  Lati- 
nos are  the  most  likely  of  all  population  groups  to 
live  in  doubled-up  households,  usually  in  crowded 
conditions.  Ward  1,  where  most  of  the  District's 
Latinos  live,  is  the  District's  most  densely  populated 
ward  (66  residents  per  acre),  and  is  over  twice  as 
dense  as  the  next  highest  ward.  Ward  6,  which  has 
3 1  residents  per  acre. 

The  District's  Affordable  Housing 
Strategy 

The  District  has  a  maze  of  affordable  housing 
programs  and  policies.  They  include  assistance  for 
tenants  or  home  buyers  and  for  developwrs  building 
or  renovating  housing  for  low-income  families,  con- 
trols on  the  activities  of  owners  and  landlords,  and 
housing  codes  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 


occupants.  Several  District  agencies  administer  these 
programs  and  policies,  often  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment playing  a  role,  if  only  by  providing  funding. 
These  agencies  include:  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Mayor  for  Economic  Development,  which  oversees 
the  Departments  of  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment, Public  and  Assisted  Housing,  and  Con- 
sumer and  Regulatory  Affairs;  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance and  Revenue;  and  the  D.C.  Housing  Finance 
Agency. 

Over  the  years,  the  District's  lack  of  a  com- 
prehensive affordable  housing  f)olicy  appears  to  have 
contributed  to  its  shortage  of  adequate  affordable 
housing.  One  report  concluded: 

The  District  government  has  traditionally  played  a  signifi- 
cant and  irreplaceable  role  in  financing  and  regulating  the 
creation  of  alTordable  housing.  But,  it  has  done  so  without 
a  ckarly  stated  affordable  bousing  policy  that  sets  priori- 
ties, coordinates  programs  within  and  among  agencies,  im- 
proves public  service,  and  provides  a  leadership 
agenda. . .  . 

Congress  recently  developed  national  housing  leg- 
islation requiring  local  jurisdictions  to  establish  an 
affordable  housing  policy  as  a  precondition  to  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of 
1990'^  instructs  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  provide  funding  to  local  ju- 
risdictions if  they  submit  a  comprehensive  housing 
afibrdability  strategy.    The  strategy  must  project  the 


5  EfTecdvcaess  of  Federal  AssisUaoe  Programs  io  Maeling  Fiscal  Distress— Pail  II:  Hearing  Before  the  Subcomm.  oa  Housing  and 
Commuaity  Dcvdopmeat  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Banking,  Fiaaoce  and  Urban  Affairs.  102d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  64-72  (1991)  (hereafter  fiP 
fectiveaess  of  Federal  Assistance  Program^  (statement  by  the  Honorable  Frank  Smith.  Jr..  Councilmember  for  Ward  1,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia). 

6  Margery  A.  Turner.  Housing  Market  Impacts  of  Rent  Control:  Tbe  Wasbinglon,  D.C  £i/>e«rcoar(Waahingtoa,  D.C:  The  Urban  In- 
stitute EVss.  1990)  (hereafter  Housiag  Maria  Impacts),  p.  29. 

7  Ibid. 

8  District  of  Columbia.  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Developmenl,  CHAS:  Comprehensive  Housing  Affordability  Strategy 
of  tbe  District  of  Columbia.  (CHAS)  1992-1996.  (hereafler  CHAS  19921996).  Table  V,  p.  7.  (i.e.,  676  Utino  units  out  of  47,055).  But,  the 
growth  in  the  Latino  population  since  1985  and  the  generally  recognized  uodercount  of  Latinos  cast  some  doubt  on  this  Ggure. 
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households  and  4  percent  of  white  ones.  District  of  Columbia.  Office  of  the  Mayor,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Human  Resource 
Developmenl.  "Doubled-Up  Households  in  the  District  of  Columbia"  (Feb.  1989). 

10  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Tbe  District  of  Columbia:  An  Overview.SiaSKepotiQan.  1992),  p.  20,  dling  fndioes,  1991,  f.TS. 

1 1  CHAS  1992- 1996.  Appendix  II,  "Nummary  of  D.C.  Home  Report  on  Barriers"  (anpbasis  in  original). 

12  Cranston-Gonzalez  Natl  Affordable  Housing  Act,  Pub.  Uw  No.  101-625.  104  Sut.  4079  (1990),  42  U.S.CA.  %  12701  (West  Supp. 
1990). 
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jurisdiction's  needs  for  housing  for  the  ensuing  5- 
year  period  and  for  assistance  for  families  with  very 
low,  low,  and  moderate  incomes;  the  effect  of  public 
policies,  particularly  those  of  the  jurisdiction,  on  the 
cost  of  housing  or  the  incentives  to  develop,  main- 
tain, or  improve  affordable  housing;  and  the  amount 
and  condition  of  public  housing  units  and  their 
needs  for  restoration  and  revitalization.  The  juris- 
diction must  also  provide  citizens,  public  agencies, 
and  other  interested  parties  vnth  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  of  the  housing  needs  of  the  juris- 
diction at  one  or  more  public  hearings  and  to  submit 
comments  on  the  proposed  housing  strategy. 

Prompted  by  the  availability  of  these  Federal 
funds,  the  District  developed  the  Comprehensive 
Housmg  Affordability  Strategy.  At  the  heart  of  this 
affordable  housing  strategy  were  existing  legislation, 
regulatory  policies,  and  programs,  causing  it  to  be 
criticized  by  local  housing  activists  as  "a  good  cata- 
logue of  existing  programs"  that  "falls  short  of  a 
clear  declaration  of  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Dixon's 
housing  policy."  One  activist  stated,  "This  is  not  a 
strategy  ...  It  appears  to  be  a  justification  for  not 
pursuing  strategies  suggested  by  the  community  on 
the  grounds  that  [the  city's]  existing  programs  al- 
ready address  problems."  The  District  government 
has  indicated  that  it  is  close  to  issuing  a  new  citywide 
housing  policy  that  is  designed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  1990s.'* 


Enforcement  of  the  District's 
Housing  Code 

The  District's  Deputy  Mayor  for  Economic  De- 
velopment testified  that  Ward  1,  containing  the 
Mount  Pleasant  and  Adams  Morgan  communities, 
has  some  of  the  worst  problems  with  housing  code 
violations.  The  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force  has 
complained  that  many  rental  units  occupied  by 
Latino  families  are  in  violation  of  the  District's  hous- 
ing code.  The  task  force  faults  the  Department  of 
Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  (DCRA)  for  fail- 
ing to  force  landlords  to  bring  unsafe  housing  units 
up  to  code,  with  the  result  that  the  housing  units 
continue  to  deteriorate.  Eventually  their  tenants  be- 
come subject  to  forced  evacuations  because  the  units 
pose  an  imminent  danger  to  their  health  and  safety.^' 

The  District's  Civil  Infractions  Act  grants  DCRA 
the  authority  to  protect  public  health  and  safety  by 
inspecting  or  investigating  complaints  or  suspected 
violations  of  regulations  and  levying  fines  or  other 
administrative  sanctions.  Building  owners  receive  a 
registered  notice  that  they  must  fix  code  violations 
and  are  given  a  period  of  24  hours  to  30  days  to  do 
so,  depending  on  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

At  the  Mount  Pleasant  hearing,  Mario  Rivera, 
program  coordinator  of  Adelante  Advocacy  Center, 
Inc.,  a  community-based  organization  that  provides 
housing  counseling  to  Latinos,  charged  that  DCRA 
is  not  adequately  enforcing  housing  codes: 

Many  Latino  families  live  in  multi-family  buildings  with 
serious  housing  code  violations.  Many  delinquent  land- 
lords are  not  paying  their  fines  or  making  repairs.  There  is 


13  /</.§  12705  &  12746(5). 

14  A/.  §  12705(b). 

15  A/.§12707(aX2)&(3). 

16  CHAS  1992-I996.p.  1. 

17  Nell  Henderson,  "Dixon  Wants  Fast  Approval  of  Housing  Plan,"  IKu&ui^oa  A>st,Oct.  29,  1991,p.  B-4. 

18  Vanessa  Ruiz,  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel,  I-egal  Counsel  Division,  Govcmment  of  the  District  of  Olumbia,  letter  to  Carol  MoCabe 
Booker,  Geniral  Counsel,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Oct.  27, 1992. 

19  Austin  Penny,  District  of  Columbia  Deputy  Mayor  for  Economic  Development,  testimony.  Mount  Pleasaat  Hearing,  vol.  2,  p.  437. 

20  The  latino  Blueprint,  p.  32. 

21  Kostyack  Written  Testimony,  pp.  6-7. 

22  See  Department  of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  Civil  Infractions  Act  of  1985,  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  6-2701  e*  aeq.  (198 1). 

23  Edwards  Testimony,  Heanng  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  458. 
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also  not  enough  funding  for  the  S-SI3  emergency  repair 
program  operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  to  make  re- 
pairs. Guidelines  must  be  developed  on  ways  to  use  this 
money  more  effectively.  Aggressive  enforcement  can  only 
pay  off  if  there  are  funds  available  to  make  necessary  re- 
pairs first  and  then  attach  liens  against  the  property  to 
cover  the  cost  of  repaurs.  Aggressive  pursuit  by  the  civil 
infraction  unit  at  DCRA  to  get  liens  repaid,  and  pursuit  by 
the  Homestead  Program  to  capture  buildings  that  don't 
pay  their  liens.  Under  the  Homestead  law  the  city  can  ac- 
quire tax  delinquent  properties  and  in  particular  in  the  case 
of  rnulti-family  structures,  sell  the  units  to  existing  ten- 
ants. 

The  Commission  received  further  testimony  that 
when  the  District  closes  down  a  building  and  evicts 
the  tenants  because  of  serious  housing  code  viola- 
tions, the  landlord  is  simply  asked  to  board  up  the 
building.  '  The  tenants  are  permanently  evicted  from 
their  homes,  often  at  night,  with  little  or  no  advance 
notice. 

Latino  tenants  and  those  who  work  in  the  low-in- 
come housing  field  maintain  that  evictions  for  hous- 
ing code  violations  are  common.  The  District  gov- 
enmient  does  not  keep  records  on  the  frequency  of 
housing  code  evictions.  DCRA  does  not  produce 
any  routine  reports  on  housing  code  violations,  nor 
does  it  compile  a  breakdown  of  complaints  by  the 
type  of  code  violation,  disposition.  Tines  assessed,  or 
the  percentage  that  came  from  Hispanic  complain- 
ants.^ Section  5-5 13(b)(4)  of  the  DC.  code  requires 
the  District  to  prepare  a  report  analyzing  building 
code  violations;     however,  DCRA  has  neglected  to 


prepare  this  report  for  several  years  because  of  or- 
ganizational and  system  changes  in  the  department. 
A  Latino  Task  Force  study  of  building  code  viola- 
tions confirmed  that  a  significant  number  of  Latinos 
are  victims  of  evictions  for  housing  code  violations. 

DCRA  Director  Edwards  testified  that  a  major 
evacuation  occurs  about  twice  a  year,  when  code  vio- 
lations endanger  tenants  and  the  District  cannot  fi- 
nance repairs.  During  the  7  months  that  he  had 
been  in  office,  one  building  in  Ward  1  had  been  evac- 
uated. The  tenants  were  living  among  rats,  roaches, 
dilapidated  conditions,  water  problems,  and  serious 
fire  and  electrical  hazards.  Electrical  extension  cords 
were  stretched  from  apartment  to  apartment,  room 
to  room,  and  hall  to  room.  Because  the  conditions 
were  hazardous  and  the  tenants  could  not  be  evacu- 
ated immediately,  the  fire  department  established  a 
24-hour  watch  in  front  of  the  building  until  the  infor- 
mation needed  for  relocation  (household  size  and 
composition)  could  be  obtained.  Several  departments 
of  District  government,  the  Office  of  Latino  Affairs, 
and  Adelante  helped  in  the  relocation.  The  process 
took  nearly  a  week  until  the  building  was  closed. 

In  an  examination  of  available  District  records, 
John  Kostyack,  an  attorney  with  Steptoe  and  John- 
son, the  law  firm  representing  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee of  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  found  that 
between  October  1986  and  June  1990,  151  families 
sought  assistance  from  the  District's  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development  (DHCD) 
after  being  notified  by  DCRA  that  they  would  be 
evicted  for  code  violations.  Since  many  other  tenants, 
especially  Latinos,  probably  turned  to  nongovem- 


24  Mario  Rivera.  Program  Coordinator,  Addanic  Advocacy  Center,  Inc.,  writteo  IcMimony,  submitted  to  the  Mouat  PIcmimoI  Hearing, 
(hereafter  Rivera  Written  Tcstimooy),  pp.  5-6. 

25  Kostyack  Writleo  Testimony,  p.  2. 

26  Kostyack  Written  Testimony,  p.  2. 

27  Kostyack  Written  Testimony. 

28  See  Kostyack  Writleo  Testimony,  p.  3. 

29  Aubrey  H.  Edwards,  Director,  DC.  Depaittnent  of  Coonimer  and  Regulatory  Affain,  teatimony, Hcuiag  Tnuuaipl,  vol.  2, pp.  451- 
Sg. 

»  DC.  CodeAnn.§5-S13(bX4XI990). 

31  Edwards  Testimooy.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  pp.  462-63. 

32  Edwards  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  470. 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  470-71. 

34  Ibid.,  pp.  470-72. 
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ment  resources,  such  as  families  and  neighborhood 
churches,  to  find  replacement  housing,  he  concludes 
that  many  more  than  151  families  were  displaced  by 
evictions  for  code  violations  during  this  3  1/2  year 
penod. 

Kostyack  identified  the  addresses  from  which  98 
of  the  151  famihes  had  been  evicted  and  located 
DCRA  records  for  45  of  these  properties.  Examina- 
tion of  these  records  revealed  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  45  had  been  the  subject  of  repwated  prop- 
erty inspections  before  the  evacuation.  One  hundred 
and  eight  housing  deficiency  notices  were  sent  to  the 
landlords  for  these  45  addresses,  providing  specified 
time  periods  to  correct  unsafe  conditions.  Only  10  of 
the  deficiencies  had  been  fixed,  and  half  of  those 
fixed  required  only  minor  expenditures."  Of  the  98 
properties  identified.  Latino  famihes  were  evicted 
from  24 — or  nearly  25  percent. 

In  written  testimony  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  Kostyack  faulted  the  Civil 
Infractions  Division  of  DCRA  for  taking  no  signifi- 
cant enforcement  action  to  compel  landlords  to  re- 
pair the  properties  from  which  the  tenants  were 
evicted.  In  a  few  instances,  small  fines  were  imposed 

38 

and  paid  prior  to  evictions.  Moreover,  DHCD  re- 
cords showed  that  the  evicted  tenants  were  typically 
relocated  into  apartments  that  also  had  serious 
housing  code  violations.  Thus,  the  families  were  in 
jeopardy  again  of  being  evicted  for  code  violations. 

The  language  barrier  exacerbates  the  problems 
Latinos  have  in  getting  violations  of  the  housing 
code  corrected.  Without  Spanish-speaking  personnel 
in  many  DC.  government  agencies.  Latinos  who  are 
not  fluent  in  English  are  unable  to  use  government 
services    that    might    remedy   housing   problems. 


Moreover,  the  undocumented  status  of  many  Latinos 
makes  them  particularly  vulnerable  to  landlords  who 
refuse  to  correct  housing  code  violations.  T^ose  who 
are  undocumented  are  often  afraid  to  complain 
about  housing  code  violations  for  fear  that  their 
landlords  will  report  them  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

One  initiative  has  grown  out  of  the  District's  af- 
fordable housing  strategy  and  recommendations  of 
the  Latino  CivU  Rights  Task  Force  and  others.  The 
District  plans  to  increase  coordination  among  the 
District's  various  departments  tha'  deal  with  housing 
by  creating  a  task  force  from  DCRA,  DHCD,  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue,  and  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel.  According  to  Austin  Penny,  Dep- 
uty Mayor  for  Economic  Development,  the  task 
force  will  meet  regularly  to  identify  problem  proper- 
ties— profjerties  that  are  well-known  to  have  serious 
and/or  chronic  housing  code  violations.  It  wiD  then 
develop  a  coherent  strategy  for  dealing  with  each  of 
these  properties  on  an  expedited  basis. 

Latino  Access  to  Housing 
Services 

TTie  District's  provision  of  housing  assistance  and 
public  housing  to  its  residents  has  been  widely  criti- 
cized as  inefficient.  Congress  has  been  investigating 
these  general  issues  over  the  past  several  months. 
Examples  of  inept  management  abound;  a  19  percent 
vacancy  rate  in  its  1 1 ,473  public  housing  units  despite 
a  12,000  applicant  waiting  list;  supplies  worth 
$20,000  stolen  weekly  from  the  D.C.  public  housing 
inventory;  463  maintenance  employees  and  "nearly 
one  boss  for  each  one  of  them,"  when  Federal  guide- 
lines would  suggest  295  maintenance  workers  for  a 


35  Kostyack  Wrillcn  Testimony,  p.  3. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

37  Ibid.  pp.  6-7. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

40  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

41  Penny  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  pp.  437-38. 

42  Rep.  Tom  Lantos,  Chairman,  Employment  and  Housing  Sulx»mmittec,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  "Opening  Statement"  to  a 
bearing  on  waste  and  mismanagonent  of  public  housing  funds  and  the  conditions  in  public  housing,  July  21,  1992  (hereafter  "Opening 
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city  like  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  a  recent 
audit  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  which  recommended  that  the 
D.C.  Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing 
repay  $1.3  million  to  HUD  and  document  how  an 
additional  56. 1  million  had  been  spent. 

According  to  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force, 
"the  D.C.  Latino  population  has  not  received  an  eq- 
uitable share  of  City  housing  services."  Mario  Ri- 
vera, program  coordinator  for  Adelante  Advocacy 
Center,  testified: 

We  are  extremely  concerned  that  [the]  D.C.  Latino  popula- 
tion has  not  gotten  its  fair  share  of  city  programs  and 
services,  and  there  are  not  enough  bilingual  city  stafT  and 
materials  to  serve  the  Latino  community  as  needed. 
[BJilingual  stafT  is  absolutely  critical  in  the  following  de- 
partments: StafT  who  answer  the  "DC  Help"  phone  line, 
the  Mayor's  Command  Center,  the  Complaint  Center  and 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  and  all  other  emer- 
gency programs  and  intake  centers  There  also  needs  to  be 
a  translator/interpreter  service  at  the  Rental  Accommoda- 
tions Commission,  a  Hispanic  liaison  at  the  Department  of 
Public  and  Assisted  Housing,  as  well  as  bilingual  bousing 
inspectors  at  DCRA,  and  staff  at  the  DHS  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Shelters. 

All  D.C.  bousing  programs  must  incorporate  bilingual 
staff,  translation  of  signs  and  information  materials  into 
Spanish,  and  outreach  to  let  low-income  Latino  residents 
know  that  they  are  eligible  for  and  welcome  to  apply  for 
services  offered  by  all  agencies. 

Latinos  are  generally  underrepresented  on  District 
waiting  lists  for  housing  assistance.  For  instance,  the 


District's  tenant  assistance  program  (TAP)  has 
12,393  families  on  the  waiting  list — 185  of  them  (1.5 
percent)  Hispanic.  Similarly  small  numbers  of  Lati- 
nos are  on  the  waiting  lists  for  federally  funded  hous- 
ing assistance.  The  public  housing  program  has 
10,485  families  on  its  waiting  list,  and  175  of  them 
(1.7  percent)  are  Hispanic;  and  the  section  8  program 
has  12,153  families  on  its  waiting  list,  198  (1.6  per- 
cent) of  whom  are  Hispanic.  Councilmember  Frank 
Smith,  Jr.,  testified  before  the  House  Subcommitee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Development  that  be- 
cause of  "the  long  waiting  lists  for  section  8  and  pub- 
lic housing.  Latino  families  are  effectively  shut  out  of 
these  Federal  housing  programs." 

Currently,  the  average  family  in  the  District  waits  two  to 
five  years  before  receiving  public  housing  or  section  8  assis- 
tance. Each  month,  approximately  12  Section  8  certificates 
or  vouchers  become  available  and  90  non-senior  pubhc 
housing  units  become  available.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
these  units  are  currently  being  allocated Jto  homeless  fami- 
lies as  a  result  of  the  priority  waiting  list. 

As  a  result,  "[o]ut  of  the  9,684  public  housing 
households,  only  18  are  Latino,  and  out  of  the  5,100 
Section  8  certificates  and  vouchers,  only  80  are 
Latmo. 

Language  is  a  barrier  because  DP  AH  does  not 
have  bilingual  brochures,  posted  signs  or  adequate 
bUingual  staff.  All  applicants  for  public  housing, 
section  8,  and  the  tenant  assistance  program  must  go 
in  person  to  the  Department  of  Public  and  Assisted 
Housing's  Client  Service  Center  at  1133  N.  Capitol 
Street,  NE.     Blank  applications  cannot  be  obtained 
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in  advance  through  the  mail  except  for  persons  who 
are  disabled  and  elderly.  The  application  center  has 
no  Spanish-speaking  employees.  No  one  at  the 
switchboard  is  bilingual.  If  a  Spanish-speaking  per- 
son calls  on  the  phone  or  comes  in,  the  Client  Service 
Center  personnel  must  run  to  another  unit  to  get  one 
of  the  few  program  employees  who  speaks  Spanish 
to  come  and  interpret.  DPAH's  director  stated  that 
he  hoped  to  hire  more  bilingual  staff  but  could  not 
do  so  until  the  District-imposed  hiring  freeze  was 
removed  and  the  new  budget  approved.  Subse- 
quent to  the  Commission's  hearing  in  January  1992, 
the  Department  designated  a  Hispanic  coordinator. 
Nevertheless,  the  success  of  this  new  position  in 
overcoming  these  barriers  remains  doubtful  in  light 
of  the  past  unsuccess  of  the  Hispanic  Coordinator 
positions  in  other  District  agencies. 

The  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force  has  alleged 
that  confusion  about  the  District's  policy  with  re- 
gard to  housing  services  for  undocumented  im- 
migrants has  caused  District  government  employees 
to  require  Immigration  and  Naturalization  docu- 
mentation from  Latino  applicants  for  housing  assis- 
tance, even  when  undocumented  aliens  are  eligible 
for  such  assistance.  Confusion  exists  within  the  De- 
partment of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing  (DP AH) 
with  respect  to  the  eligibility  criteria  for  the  housing 
programs.  For  instance,  the  DPAH  requires  social 
security  numbers  from  all  its  clientele,  including  re- 
cipients of  the  tenant  assistance  program  (TAP),  a 
program   funded   solely   by  District  of  Columbia 


funds.  This  conflicts  with  the  mayoral  order  which 
instructed  that  D.C.  residents  wiU  be  eligible  for  all 
programs  funded  solely  by  District  funds,  regardless 
of  citizenship  status. 

Community-Based  Organizations 

Community-based  organizations  conduct  many 
activities  that  help  Latinos  obtain  housing  services, 
take  advantage  of  pro-tenant  laws  and  programs  to 
purchase  their  buildings,  and  ensure  that  code  viola- 
tions are  corrected.  These  services  are  vital  to  Latinos 
who  often  are  limited  English  proficient  and  do  not 
understand  the  maze  of  housing  laws  and  programs 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Yet,  community-based 
organizations  are  experiencing  budget  cuts  that  are 
severely  curtailing  their  ability  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  housing  arena  to  Latinos.  One  community  ac- 
tivist, Benito  Diaz,  expressed  concern  that  the  D.C. 
housing  budget  had  been  disproportionately  cut  both 
in  Federal  dollars  received  through  community  de- 
velopment block  grants  and  in  the  D.C.  appropriated 
budget.  These  cuts  diminish  the  housing  services  that 
help  tenants  take  advantage  of  pro-tenant  laws  and 
programs  to  purchase  their  buildings.  Without  the 
aid  of  community-based  groups,  Diaz  stated  that  ten- 
ants are  displaced,  and  the  displacements  occur  re- 
peatedly. 

Enforcement  of  the  Fair  Housing  Laws 

Housing  discrimination  against  Latinos  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  prevalent.  During  1988  and 
1989,  the  Fair  Housing  Coundl  of  Greater  Washing- 


53  Ibid.,  p.  449. 

54  Price  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  449. 

55  Ibid.,  p.  430.  Mr.  Pncc  also  conuncDtcd  thai  the  agcDcy  docs  oot  have  ao  equal  opportunity  officer  to  increase  the  departmcot's  aware- 
ness of  civil  rights  issues  and  ensure  compliance  with  Federal  regulations.  He  stated  that  be  planned  to  hire  one,  and  expressed  ttie  hope 
that  person  will  also  improve  outreach. 

In  other  comments,  Mr.  Price  described  how  he  is  targeting  the  Hispanic  commimity  with  outreach  for  minority  contracting,  specifically 
construction  contracting  to  repair  the  substantial  number  of  recently  identified  vacant  housing  units.  In  the  last  12  months,  the  department 
had  issued  138  contracts,  12  of  them  (or  9  percent)  to  Hispanics.  Six  pCTcent  of  the  $18  million  expended  on  those  contracts  went  to  His- 
panics.  At  the  time  of  the  bearing,  his  department  had  recently  televised  a  seminar  explaining  what  contracts  were  available  and  how  mi- 
nority contractors  could  apply  for  them.  About  100  minority  and  wtanen  contractors  attoided,  approximately  25  percent  of  whom  were 
Hispanic. 

56  Sec gaKrallyCsoi^Xa  S  of  this  report  discusang  Latino  employment  issues. 

57  See  latino  Bluepriat.  p.  li. 

58  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mayor's  Order  86-91  (June  9,  1986). 

59  Benito  Diaz,  Organizer,  Washington  Inner-City  Self-Help,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  pp.  418-19.  Adelante  Advocate  Cen- 
ter, which  provides  bousing  assistance  to  the  Latino  community,  experienced  a  27.4  percent  reduction  in  its  budget  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development.  &r  Rivera  Written  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  p.  2. 
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ton  conducted  a  pilot  study  testing  for  housing  dis- 
crimination against  Latinos  in  District  of  Columbia 
apartment  complexes  using  matched  Latino  and 
Anglo  testers.  The  study  found  that  Latinos  were 
discriminated  against  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
time.  Latinos  were  told  that  no  apartments  were 
available  at  a  particular  complex  when  several  were. 
They  were  shown  dilapidated  apartments  when  their 
Anglo  counterparts  were  shown  nicer  units.  Infor- 
mation about  rent  specials  was  provided  to  Anglo 
testers  but  not  to  the  Latino  testers.  When  they 
asked  about  recreational  facilities,  Latino  testers 
were  directed  to  look  for  housing  in  the  suburbs, 
while  Anglo  testers  were  given  accurate  informa- 

.         62 

tion. 

In  January  1992,  the  council  began  another  study 
of  the  treatment  of  Latino  apartment  seekers  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  including  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  northern  Virginia,  Prince  George's 
County,  and  Montgomery  County.  Trained  Latinos 
with  accents  and  Anglos  made  a  series  of  80  tele- 
phone tests  responding  to  printed  advertisements  of 
available  moderate-income  rental  units.  The  Latino 
and  Anglo  testers  used  the  same  script,  with  similar 
incomes,  employment,  and  family  compositions,  to 
elicit  information  from  the  housing  providers.  Thus, 
any  difference  in  treatment  can  be  attributed  to  the 
rental  agent's  subjective  reaction  to  the  Latino  ac- 
cent. ■ 


The  council's  preliminary  results  reveal  the  follow- 
ing differences  between  the  treatment  of  Latino  and 
Anglo  testers:  Latinos  were  given  less  information, 
were  more  likely  to  be  questioned  about  family  com- 
position, and  were  warned  about  barriers  such  as  in- 
come requirements  and  application  procedures;  An- 
glos were  told  about  rent  specials  and  discounts  and 
more  desirable  units  at  other  locations.  In  these  brief 
phone  inquiries.  Latino  testers  were  treated  less  fa- 
vorably than  Anglos  39  percent  of  the  time  and  more 
favorably  only  19  percent  of  the  time.  In  42  percent 
of  the  tests.  Latinos  and  Anglos  received  identical 
treatment.  At  least  one  authority  believes  disparate 
treatment  is  much  greater  when  Latino  homeseekers 


appear  at  the  sites  of  apartment  complexes. 
Weiss  emphasized: 


Ms. 


Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  these  .  .  .  were  merely  requests 
for  information  over  the  phone.  Just  by  making  brief  in- 
quiries, a  minute  or  two,  our  Latino  testers  encounter  sig- 
nificant levels  of  inferior  treatment — very  significant. 


We  believe  that  this  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  We  can 
expect  the  levels  of  disparate  treatment  that  occur  when 
Latino  homeseekers  appear  at  the  sites  of  apartment  com- 
plexes and  express  genuine  concern  to  the  agents  that  they 
eire  interested  in  renting  apartments  to  be  significant  higher 
levels  ofdisparatc  treatment. 


60  Fair  Housing  Council  of  Greater  Wuhingtoo,  "Pilot  Study  lo  Test  for  DiicrimiiiatioD  in  the  Rental  Housing  Market  Against  Spanish 
Speaking  Residents  of  Washington,  DC"  (hcxcafler  Pilot  Slud)).  The  Fair  Housing  Counal  of  Greater  Washingloo  educates  the  public 
about  housing  discrimination;  assists  victuns  of  housing  dischminatioD  whether  by  reotaj  agencies,  sales  persons,  or  mortgage  lenders; 
monitors  the  levels  of  discrimination  in  ibc  Metropolitan  area,  and  seeks  lo  promote  the  full  enforcement  of  fair  housing  laws  by  private 
citizens  and  government  agencies.  .Soe  Susan  Weiss.  Executive  Director,  Fair  Housing  Council  of  Greater  Washington,  testimony,  Hamag 
TnascnpU  vol.  2.  pp.  406-415. 

61  PUotStudy.p.  1. 

62  Weiss  Testimony.  HeMiiag  Tmacripl,  vol.  2.  p  408. 

63  Ibid.,  vol.  2.  pp.  408-09. 

64  Ibid.  pp.  409-10. 

65  Ibid.,  p  410. 

Also,  the  US.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  recently  studied  housing  discrimination  nationally.  In  13  cities  it  found 
that  Hispanic  renters  were  lieated  less  favorably  than  whites  43  percent  of  the  lime;  Hispanic  bomebuycrs  were  treated  less  favorably  45 
percent  of  the  lime  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  study  measured  discrimination  against  only  blacks,  not  Hispanics.  (jer  Margery  Aus- 
tin Turner.  Raymond  J.  Struyk.  and  John  Yinger.  Housing  DiscrimiatUoa  Study:  Synthesis  (Washington,  DC.  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Aug.  1991);  and  John  Yinger.  Housing  Discnminatjon  Study:  Incidence  of  Discrimination  Mod  Vmrim- 
lions  in  Discrimination  BebayiorQtli^iogioa.D.C,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Oct.  1991.) 

66  Weiss  Testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2.  p.  410. 
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Chapter  10.  Educational  Opportunity 


In  the  wake  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  disturbance, 
the  District  of  Columbia's  Latino  Civil  Rights 
Task  Force  charged  that  the  District  has  provided 
inadequate  educational  services  to  Latino  language- 
minority    students.    Spectfically,    the    Task    Force 
charged  that 

1)  Due  to  a  lack  of  policies  regarding  the  education  of 
language  minority  students  and  insufficient  bilingual  per- 
sonnel, many  Latino  and  other  language  minority  students 
enrolled  in  D.C.  Public  Schools  were  not  receiving  ade- 
quate services. 

2)  The  civil  rights  of  students  had  been  consistently  vio- 
lated by  physical  abuse  and  the  lack  of  services  [in 
schools]; 

3)  The  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  discrimi- 
nated against  and  had  failed  to  serve  adequately  the 
District's  Latino  population. 

The  District  of  Colimibia  public  schools  (DCPS) 
are  struggling  to  overcome  the  effects  of  years  of 
mismanagement  and  current  budget  cuts.  In  1989  a 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  on  Public  Educa- 
tion (COPE)  report  evaluating  District  schools 
found  low  student  achievement,  a  bloated  bureau- 
cracy, and  limited  professional  opportunities  for 
teachers.  The  report  made  recommendations  for 
systemwide  reform,  but  little  progress  had  been 
made  towards  implementing  these  recommendations 
when  COPE  issued  a  foUowup  report  in  1992. 

These  problems  have  affected  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  District  youngsters.  However,  Latino 


children  in  the  District  face  special  barriers  to  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Until  recently,  the  schools  have 
failed  to  provide  minimally  acceptable  programs  for 
limited-English-proficient  students.  Out  of  compli- 
ance for  years  with  Federal  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  education  of  limited-English-proficient  young- 
sters, DCPS  has  in  the  past  3  years  made  strides  to- 
wards correcting  the  deficiencies.  By  and  large, 
schools  have  failed  to  reach  out  to  Latino  youngsters 
and  their  parents  to  help  them  navigate  the  unfamil- 
iar ways  of  American  school  systems.  Hispanic 
youngsters  have  the  highest  high  school  dropout  rate 
of  any  group  in  the  District,  and  they  are  un- 
derrepresented  at  the  District's  only  public  univer- 
sity, the  University  of  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Barriers  to  Educational 
Opportunity  Confronting  Latino 
Students 

The  DCPS  student  population  is  96  percent  mi- 
nority, with  black  children  making  up  90  percent  of 
the  total  student  body.  However,  Hispanic  enroll- 
ment in  the  District  of  Colimibia  schools  has  in- 
creased markedly  in  recent  years,  as  a  stream  of  im- 
migrant families  has  arrived  from  Latin  America, 
especially  from  El  Salvador.  In  1986  Hispanic  stu- 
dents represented  3.7  percent  of  the  total  DCPS  stu- 
dent body,  but  by  1990  the  Hispanic  percentage  had 
increased  to  5.2  percent. 

Concomitantly,  the  number  of  language-minority 
students  registered  with  DCPS  also  increased.  The 
number  of  Spanish-speaking  students  in  District  pub- 


1  D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  The  Latino  Blueprint  for  Action,  Final  Recommendations  to  tlie  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment (October  1991),  p.  SI.  (Hereafter  cited  as  latino  Blueprint). 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  53. 

4  District  of  Columbia  Committee  on  Public  Education,  Our  Children,  Our  Future:  Revitalizing  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools 
(Washington,  D.C,  June  1989),  p.  107. 

5  District  ofColiunbia  Committee  on  Public  Education,  A  Time  To  Act,  February  1992,  p.  3. 

6  Franklin  L.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  District  of  Columbia,  A  Five  Year  Statistical  Glance  at  D.C.  Public  Schools:  SchocJ 
Years  I9S6-87  Through  1990-91,  November  1991,  p.  5  (hereafter  A  Statistical  Glance  at  DC.  PubUc  School). 
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lie  schools  grew  by  373  percent  between  1980  and 
1989^  and  almost  doubled  between  1983  and  1988.' 
Approximately  3,700  are  presently  receiving  bilin- 
gual or  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  instruc- 
tion. Roughly  57  percent  of  language-minority  stu- 
dents in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  from  families 
that  speak  Spanish.  Thirty  percent  of  language-mi- 
nority students  are  from  El  Salvador  alone,  and  an- 
other 6  percent  are  from  other  Central  American 
countnes. 

Limited  English  proficiency  is  a  major  barrier  to 
educational  opportunity  for  most  Latino  students  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Roughly  one-quarter  of 
language-minority  students  enrolled  in  District  of 
Colimibia  schools  know  no  English  at  all,  and  one- 
half  of  the  students  have  a  command  of  English  that 
is  "fair"  or  below.  Only  one-quarter  are  deemed  flu- 
ent English  speakers. 

In  addition  to  limited  proficiency  in  English,  how- 
ever, many  Latino  students  in  DCPS  schools,  like 
Latino  students  across  the  Nation,  confront  addi- 
tional barriers  that  prevent  them  from  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  typically 
offered  in  American  schools.  A  recent  national  study 
of  immigrant  students  in  U.S.  public  schools  identi- 
fied several  other  major  barriers  confronting  young 
immigrants  "as  they  struggle  to  make  the  transition 
to  life  in  the  United  States — a  struggle  that  often 
acts  to  transform  their  unique  strengths  into  vulner- 
abilities which  threaten  their  successful  education." 

First,  the  study  found  that  cultural  differences 
often  pose  barriers  to  immigrant  students  who  are 
attempting  to  adapt  to  their  new  environment,  but 


who  lack  the  understanding  of  their  teachers,  other 
school  officials,  and  their  fellow  students.  With  re- 
spect to  Salvadorans,  the  study  observed: 

The  cultural  patterns  of  Salvadorans  and  Central  Ameri- 
cans in  general  are  very  different  from  the  cultural  patterns 
of  this  country  ...  for  example,  cooperative  learning  is  very 
essential  for  Central  Americans.  Cooperation  and  collectiv- 
ity are  always  regarded  as  very  essential  values,  while  in 
this  country  what  is  valued  is  individualism  and  competi- 
tion. 

Furthermore: 

Another  important  aspect  .  .  .  about  the  Central  American 
community  is  that  after  decades  and  decades  of  poverty, 
people  have  come  to  think  that  going  to  school  is  not  really 
important  in  life.  And  when  tbsy  arrive  in  the  United 
States,  that  takes  time  to  change. 

Second,  the  children  of  immigrants  often  face 
greater  responsibilities  at  home  than  the  typical  stu- 
dent because  they  learn  English  and  the  workings  of 
American  society  more  quickly  than  their  parents. 
They  are  given  the  role  of  go-betweens,  who  bridge 
the  gap  between  their  parents  and  the  society  at 
large,  often  serving  as  translators  for  their  parents  in 
their  dealings  with  the  outside  world.  The  study 
found  that  69  percent  of  immigrant  Hispanic  stu- 
dents performed  this  role  for  their  family. 

Third,  many  immigrant  children  from  Central 
America  have  suffered  the  trauma  of  living  in  and 
escaping  from  war-torn  countries,  and  now  have 
problems  focusing  on  school: 


7     District  of  Columbia,  Office  on  Latino  Affairs,  "The  Latino  Community:  The  District  ofColumbia  Experience,"  p.  1. 

i     Superiatcndent's  Task  Force  on  Bilingual  Education,  A  Comprebeasivc  PUm  for  Educating  Lmngvage  Minority  Students  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Schools,  Odobez  1989,  vol.  2,  Ubie  1,  p.  1 20  (bereafter /t  ComprdKasivc  Plan). 

9  Elena  Izquierdo,  Director,  Language  Minority  AfTairs  Branch,  DC.  Public  Schools,  testimony.  Hearing  Before  tbe  U.S.  Catnniission 
on  Ovil  Rights,  Washington,  DC.,  Jan.  29-3 1,  1992,  vol.  3,  p.  193  (bereafter  Hearing  Transcript). 

10  A  Camprdienave  Plan,  vol.  2,  table  5,  p.  131. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  133-35. 

12  Ibid,  Uble  12.  p.  1S4. 

13  JoanMcCarty  and  John  Willshire  Carrcia,  A/eiv  Voices:  Immigrant  Students  in  U.S.  A/A^JicAoo/;  (Boston,  MA:  National  Coalition 
of  Advocates  for  Students,  1988),  p.  16. 

14  Ibid,  p.  19,  quoting  Carlos  Cordova,  San  Francisco  University. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  20,  quoting  Oscar  Cachon,  National  Co-Coordinator,  Comite  El  Salvador. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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There  are  countless,  countless  situations  where  children  .  .  . 
were  in  the  classroom  where  their  teacher  was  killed  by 
armed  people.  .  .  .  And  that  is  something  that  definitely 
affects  kids'  performance  and  the  overall  ability  for  them 
to  adapt  into  the  school  system. 

Some  were  directly  victimized  in  the  form  of  severe  beat- 
ings, gunshot  wounds,  rape,  and  torture.  Another  high  risk 
category  was  that  of  children  or  adolescents  who  helplessly 
witnessed  ...  an  act  of  violence  against  other  loved  ones 
.  .  .  random  shootings,  skirmishes,  aerial  bombardments, 
and  other  war  related  acts  of  violence  were  commonplace 
in  the  lives  of  these  youngsters. 

Entering  the  U.S.  often  involved  further  traiuna  for 
immigrant  children.  A  child  psychiatrist  who  treats 
Central  American  children  related  "'horror  tales  of 
crossing  the  U.S. /Mexican  border'"  he  had  heard 
from  his  patients. 

Fourth,  coining  to  this  country  often  means  pain- 
ful family  separations  for  Latino  immigrant  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  lost  close  relatives  in  war-re- 
lated violence.  Other  families  have  only  come  to  the 
United  States  two  or  three  at  a  time  and  have  left 
behind  family  members  until  they  are  able  to  bring 
them.  As  an  example: 

The  father  [of  a  Salvadoran  family]  came  alone  first.  Two 
years  later,  the  mother  followed  with  her  son.  The  two 
oldest  daughters,  aged  17  and  18,  arrived  several  months 
later.  Finally,  the  two  youngest  children,  girls  aged  9  and 
1 3  who  had  been  li^Tilg  with  an  aunt  in  El  Salvador,  joined 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

Fifth,  immigrants  often  face  enormous  economic 
hardships  upon  their  arrival  in  the  United  States. 
Most  come  with  no  wealth,  do  not  have  the  educa- 
tion and  training  that  enable  them  to  find  good  jobs 
in  this  country,  and  face  the  additional  constraint  of 
limited  English  proficiency.  They  live  in  poor  hous- 


ing conditions  and  have  inadequate  health  care.  The 
school-aged  children  of  immigrants  are  often  forced 
to  take  after-school  jobs  to  help  support  their  fami- 
lies. Such  conditions  are  not  conducive  to  success  in 
school. 

Finally,  many  Latino  children  are  undociamented. 
They  and  their  parents  face  the  constant  fear  of  de- 
portation that  causes  them  to  draw  back  from  inter- 
actions with  authorities,  including  school  officials: 

This  fear  is  expressed  in  a  reluctance  to  interact  with  school 
officials,  to  receive  recognition,  or  to  "get  into  trouble"  and 
call  unwarranted  attention  to  [themselves]  which  may  lead 
to  discovery  of  [their]  illegal  residency  status.  Such  a  fear 
can  poison  teacher  student  relationships.  Teachers  may  feel 
the  immigrant  child  is  not  "trying,"  or  comes  from  a  family 
that  b  not  interested. 

The  persistence  of  depression  and  anxiety  in  these  children 
is  due  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Central  American 
immigrant,  which  is  the  condition  of  being  illegal.  Which 
means  that  they  could  be  identified,  or  they  could  be  cap- 
tured and  they  could  be  sent  back  to  their  native  countries 
where  they  will  find  again  the  same  condition[s]  of  violence 
and  repression. 

Witnesses  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  hearing  con- 
firmed that  Latino  children  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia face  these  same  barriers.  Elena  Izquierdo,  direc- 
tor of  the  DCPS  Language  Minority  Affairs  Branch, 
stated: 

[w]hen  you  think  about  the  kind  of  population  that  is  com- 
ing. Central  American  especially,  populations  that  have 
very  little  if  any  education,  there  are  no  concepts  devel- 
oped, they  have  no  cognitive  skills,  and  then  on  top  of  that, 
you  want  them  to  learn  a  second  language  in  a  classroom. 
That's  extremely  difficult  to  do,  along  with  the  cultural  and 
self-esteem  and  the  acculturation  process.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  ask  a  child  to  succeed. 


17  Ibid,  p.  22,  quoting  Oscar  Cachoo. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  22-23,  quoting  William  Arroyo,  Child  Psychiatrist,  Lm  Angeles  Unified  School  District,  spealciog  of  Central  American  cfail- 
dreo. 

19  Ibid. 

20  Ibid,  p.  24. 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  26-29. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  31,  quoting  Albert  Cortez,  IDRA,  San  Antonio,  TX. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  32,  quoting  Pedro  Rodriguez,  Medical  Director,  James  Weldon  Johnson  Counseling  Center,  New  York. 
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Dr.  Femandez-Zayas,  State  director  of  Bilingual  Ed- 
ucation, added: 

From  1981  to  the  present  came  a  tremendous  influx  of  new 
students  from  El  Salvador  due  to  the  war  in  [that  coun- 
try]. .  .  .  We  were  overwhelmed  by  .  .  .  children  with  multi- 
ple needs,  not  just  in  the  area  of  being  educated,  but  £ilso 
adjusting  to  peace.  Many  children  came  from  rural  areas 
and  they  had  to  come  to  an  urban  area.  Children  might 
have  been  14  years  old  and  never  been  to  school  or  just  to 
the  second  erade.  So  we  had  that  tremendous  problem  in 
front  of  us. 

Based  on  his  study  of  Latino  students  who  were 
attending  the  Multicultural  Intern  Program  (MCIP, 
now  Bell  Multicultural  High  School)  in  the  1980s, 
Dr.  Timothy  Ready  observed: 

[M]ost  of  the  kids  .  .  .  were  living  in  poverty.  .  .  .  Even 
while  they  were  attending  high  school,  virtually  all  of  the 
students  were  employed.  Many  were  working  full-time 
while  they  were  attending  MCIP,  getting  out  of  school  at  3 
o'clock,  starting  work  at  3;30,  working  until  midnight,  and 
going  back  to  school. 

He  concluded  that: 

[i]mmigration  problems,  cultural  shock,  acute  economic 
need,  language  barriers,  and  family  tensions  associated 
with  the  reconfiguration  of  families  during  migration  were 
among  the  most  serious  croblems  experienced  after  arriv- 
ing in  [Washington  D.C.]. 


DCPS  Bilingual/ESL  Education 
Programs 

The  District's  Latino  immigrant  students'  access 
to  education,  and  perhaps  ultimately  their  chances  of 
economic  success  in  the  United  States,  depend  on 
how  DCPS  is  addressing  the  rapid  influx  of  Latino 
immigrant  children  into  the  school  district.  Yet  it  is 
only  within  the  past  3  years  that  DCPS  has  made  a 
systematic  effort  to  provide  adequate  programs  for 
limited-English-proficient  (LEP)  children. 

Under  Title  VI^  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
DCPS  is  obligated  to  provide  LEP  children  with 
equal  access  to  education.  In  1974  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  the  landmark  case  of  Lau  v.  Nichols 
that  school  districts  have  the  responsibility  of  taking 
affirmative  steps  to  "to  rectify  the  language  defi- 
ciency in  order  to  open"  programs  to  LEP  children 
and  ensure  that  limited-English-proficient  children 
were  afforded  equal  educational  opportunity.  En- 
forcement of  Title  VI  under  Lau,  including  the  task 
of  adopting  relevant  Federal  regulations  and  guide- 
lines pertaining  to  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
language-minority  students,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  In  determining  whether  or  not 
a  school  district  is  in  compliance  with  Title  VI  under 
Lau,  OCR  looks  to  whether  the  school  district  has 
implemented  an  educationally  sound  plan  for  provid- 
ing educational  opfwrtunity  to  LEP  students  and  is 


24  Izquicrdo  Testimony,  Hearing  Traoscripl,  vol.  3,  p.  2 13. 

25  Marcelo  Feroaodez-Zayas,  State  Director  of  Bilingual  Education,  D.C.  Public  Schools,  testimony.  Hearing  TranxHpt,  vol.  3,  p.  200-1. 

26  Timothy  Ready,  author  of  Laliao  Immigraat  Youth:  Passages  from  Youth  to  Adulthood,  testimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  3,  pp. 
145-46. 

27  Timothy  Ready.  "Washington  Latinos  at  the  Crossroads:  Passages  from  Adolescence  to  Adulthood,"  written  testimony  submitted  at 
the  Mount  Pteasaal  Heanag.  Jaa.  31.  1992,  p.  2. 

28  42  use.  §  2000d  el  seq  1988. 

29  414  U.S.  563(1974). 

30  Id.  at  570,  quotiag45  C.F.R.  §80.3  et  seq.  (Stewart,  J.,  concurring). 

Congress  also  took  an  interest  in  providing  relief.  Under  the  Equal  Education  Opportunity  Act  (EEOA)  of  1974.  Congress  added  a  statu- 
tory basis  for  protecting  the  equal  educational  opportunity  rights  of  LEP  students.  The  act  declares  that: 

"No  State  shall  deny  equal  educational  opportunity  to  an  individual  on  account  of  his  or  her  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  by  ...  (0 
the  failure  by  an  educational  agency  to  take  appropriate  action  to  overcome  language  barriers  ttiat  impede  equal  participation  by  its  stu- 
dents in  its  instructional  programs." 
20U.S.C.  §1703. 

31  See  generally.  34  C.F.R.  §  100.1  et  seq.  When  Zai/was  decided  the  Department  of  HeaUh,  Education  and  Welfare  had  jurisdiction  over 
enforcement  of  Title  VI. 
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periodically  evaluating  its  plan  to  ensure  its  effective- 
ness. 

The  District's  Biiingual/ESL  Programs 

As  the  number  of  Latino  and  other  language  mi- 
nority students  in  District  schools  multiplied,  the 
need  to  provide  programs  to  give  them  access  to  edu- 
cation became  apparent.  Several  years  ago,  DCPS 
came  under  fire  by  Latino  community  groups,  who 
maintained  that  it  was  not  adequately  serving  the 
needs  of  language-minority  students  and  who  were 
opposed  to  a  reorganization  plan  being  proposed  at 
that  time  by  then  Superintendent  Andrew  Jenkins. 

Superintendent 's  Task  Force  on  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion. In  response  to  that  protest.  Superintendent 
Jenkins  convened  the  Superintendent's  Task  Force 
on  Bilingual  Education  to: 

•  identify  and  report  the  problems  and  is- 
sues affecting  the  education  of  language 
minority  students  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia PubUc  Schools. 

and  to: 

•  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  with  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  educational  services  to  lan- 
guage minority  students  in  the  District's 
pubUc  schools. 

In  its  October  1989  report,  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion task  force  noted  that  DCPS  had  received  na- 
tional recognition  for  a  school  that  effectively  served 
language-minority  students.  Oyster  Bilingual  Ele- 
mentary School,  and  for  its  language  education  pro- 


grams at  Gordon  Adult  Education  Center  (now  the 
Carlos  Rosario  Adult  Education  Center);  and  it  com- 
mended DCPS  for  running  the  Bell  Multicultural 
High  School.  However,  the  report  found  that  the 
system  as  a  whole  had  no  coherent  strategy  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  language-minority  and  limited-En- 
glish-proficient students. 

The  repwrt  identified  a  large  number  of  areas  in 
which  DCPS  services  to  language-minority  students 
could  be  improved.  Several  specific  problems  noted 
in  the  report  were: 

■  The  District  of  Columbia  PubUc  Schools  does  not  have 
any  mandate,  or  set  of  poUcies  and  regulations,  providing 
equal  educational  opportunities  to  language  minority  stu- 
dents. In  effect,  DCPS  cannot  demonstrate  that  it  has 
taken  appropriate  action  to  overcome  language  barriers 
that  impede  equal  oarticipation  by  students  io  its  instruc- 
tional program.  .  . . 

•  DCPS  does  not  have  a  district-wide  philosophy  and  mis- 
sion statement  for  educational  services  to  language  minor- 
ity students. 

•  DCPS  has  no  procedure  for  identifying  or  classifying  all 
students  according  to  primary  or  home  language  or  for 
identifying  language  minority  students  who  are  also  limited 
English  proficient.  Lacking  this  it  is  unable  to  provide  any 
type  of  data  on  limited-English-proficient  students  from  the 
school  system's  data  bases  regarding  classification,  identifi- 
cation, registration,  assessment,  placement,  exit,  evalua- 
tion, follow-up,  and  special  education  services. 

•  DCPS  does  not  provide  an  adequate  program  of  educa- 
tional services  to  language-minority  students. 

•  The  DCPS  curriculum  does  not  reflect  the  educational 
needs  of  language-minority  students. 


32  See  U.S.  Department  of  Esducation,  Policy  Update  oo  School's  Obligatioas  Toward  NtUooal  Origia  MJaority  Stuekats  With  Limited 
Englisb  Prondeocy  (LEP),  Sep.  27,  1991,  pp.  2-3. 

33  Rene  Sanchez,  "DC.  Bilingual  Education  Compromise  Struck;  Jenkins,  Hispanics  Agree  to  Outside  Study  Before  System  Is  Set  Up," 
Wasbiagtoa  Post,  Dec.  10.  1988,  Final  Edition,  p.  B8;  Rene  Sanchez,  "Hispanic  Leaders  Vent  Anger  at  Jenkins;  Superinteodeot  Accused 
of  Hiding  Plans  for  Bilingual  Education."  Wasbiagton  Post,  Nov,  17,  1988,  Final  Edition,  p.  D3. 

34  A  Comprebeasive Plan,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

38  Ibid. 

»  Ibid.  p.  11. 
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•  DCPS  does  not  have  a  coordinated  staff  development 
system  for  general  curriculum  teachers  ...  or  for  bilin- 
gual/ESL  teachers  ...  or  for  principals  [to  train  them  in 
how  to  serve  the  needs  of  linguistically  and  culturally  di- 
verse students.]  Nor  does  DCPS  have  an  adequate  staff 
recruitment  system  for  the  needed  personnel  in  programs 
serving  language  minority  and  limited  English-proficient 
students. 

•  The  current  DCPS  system  of  accountability  and  responsi- 
bility does  not  ensure  that  the  educational  needs  of  lan- 
guage minority  students  are  met  by  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

•  DCPS  does  not  have  any  system  for  on-going  program 
monitoring  and  longitudinal  evaluation  of  language  mi- 
nority students. 

•  DCPS  does  not  have  an  adequate  system  for  communi- 
cating with  language  minonty  parents  and  communities 
and  for  fostering  their  participation  in  schools. 

Moreover,  the  bilingual  education  task  force 
found  that  the  ratio  of  bilingual/ESL  teachers  to 
LEP  students  was: 

clearly  out  of  compliance  with  federal  requirements.  Many 
more  specialized  staff  for  language  minonty  students  need 
to  be  hired.  A  more  typical  ratio  for  most  school  districts  is 
10-20  language  minority  students  for  each  bilingual  or 
ESL  teacher. 


The  report  outlined  a  comprehensive  plan  to  help  the 
District  serve  the  needs  of  its  language-minority  stu- 
dents and  made  a  number  of  recommendations  for 
reforming  DCPS  policies  and  procedures  to  improve 


40  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

44  Ibid.,  p  19 

45  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  155. 


the  quality  of  education  provided  to  language-minor- 
ity students. 

The  District's  Corrective  Action  Plan  (CAP)  for 
Improving  Bilingual/ESL  Education.  Three  years 
after  publication  of  the  bilingual  education  task  force 
report,  DCPS  has  made  considerable  progress  to- 
wards implementing  its  recommendations.  Based  on 
recommendations  in  the  bilingual  education  task 
force  report,  the  Language  Minority  Affairs  Branch 
of  DCPS  has  begun  to  implement  a  corrective  action 
plan  (CAP)  for  bilingual  education.  To  rectify 
DCPS'  failure  to  have  a  "procedure  for  identifying  or 
classifying  all  students  according  to  primary  or  home 
language,"  the  first  phase  of  the  CAP  involved  ad- 
ministering a  home  language  survey  to  all  District 
students.  The  survey  is  available  in  six  languages.^ 
The  survey  asks  parents  whether  a  "language  other 
than  English"  is  spoken  in  the  home.  As  of  July  1992, 
75  percent  of  the  surveys  had  been  completed  and 
returned  to  DCPS,  and,  based  on  the  completed  sur- 
veys, the  District  had  identified  10,549  language-mi- 
nority students. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  CAP,  the  branch  began 
to  administer  the  Language  Assessment  Scales  (LAS) 
test  to  all  students  who  had  been  identified  by  the 
home  language  survey  as  being  language-minority 
students.  The  branch  is  using  LAS  to  determine  each 
student's  level  of  proficiency  in  the  English  language 
and  whether  or  not  the  student  is  in  need  of  bilingual 
or  ESL  instruction.  As  of  October  1992,  the  Dis- 
trict had  identified  approximately  4,000  limited-En- 
glish-proficient students,  most  of  whom  were  Spanish 
speakers. 

Once  students  have  been  identified  as  LEP,  the 
branch  is  planning  to  follow  their  progress  through 


46  These  arc:  Amharic.  Arabic.  Chinese.  English,  Spanish,  and  Vietnamese.  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools.  Special  Programs  and 
AUcrnativc  Education.  Language  Minority  Affairs  Branch.  "Procedures  for  the  Identification.  Assessment,  and  Placement  of  Language 
Minority  Students."  p.  2. 

47  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools.  Language  Minority  Affairs  Branch,  "Home  Language  Survey  Summary."  attachment  to  "Home 
Language  Survey  Statistics."  July  23. 1992. 

48  Ibid. 
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District  schools  using  the  LASbase,  "a  database  de- 
signed to  collect  identification,  assessment,  and 
placement  information  on  limited-English-proficient 
students  within  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools." 

Other  recent  efforts  undertaken  by  the  branch  in- 
clude the  administration  of  a  teacher  retooling  sur- 
vey to  determine  which  teachers  are  interested  in  bi- 
lingual training  and  developing  a  curriculum  for 
language-minority  students.  Based  on  the  teacher  re- 
tooling survey,  35  teachers  have  been  enrolled  in 
classes  at  George  Washington  University  to  become 
certified  in  ESL.  Between  1990  and  1992,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  with  bilingual/ESL  programs  in- 
creased from  45  to  72,  and  the  number  of  bilin- 
gual/ESL teachers  increased  from  147  to  193.  The 
branch  also  began  implementing  programs  to  moni- 
tor, provide  professional  development  to,  and  to 
place  the  District's  bilingual/ESL  instructional  staff; 
to  provide  multicultural  sensitivity  training  for  staff 
throughout  DCPS;  and  to  develop  a  bilingual/ESL 
curriculum. 

Current  Status  of  DCPS  Bilingual/ESL  Programs. 
Although  DCPS  has  taken  some  major  steps  to- 
wards meeting  the  needs  of  language-minority  stu- 
dents since  the  1989  release  of  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion task  force  report,  DCPS  has  not  yet  adopted  a 
comprehensive  policy  towards  the  education  of  lan- 
guage-minority students.  Meanwhile,  according  to 
a  report  prepared  for  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task 
Force,  schools  are  not  given  specific  guidelines  on 
how  to  address  the  needs  of  language-minority  stu- 


dents, leaving  "principals,  administrators  and  other 
personnel ...  to  create  their  own  ad  hocTssopnses  to 
the  needs  of  language  minority  students."  There- 
fore, student  access  to  programs  for  language-minor- 
ity students  "depends  on  the  preferences  of  individual 
school  principals,  and  thus,  some  students  may  be 
excluded  from  the  programs  that  do  exist." 

With  an  identified  limited-English-proficient  stu- 
dent |X)pulation  of  approximately  4,000  and  193  bi- 
lingual/ESL teachers,  DCPS  has  achieved  a  student- 
to-teacher  ratio  of  roughly  20:1,  which  is  within  the 
bounds  deemed  acceptable  by  the  Superintendent's 
Task  Force  on  Bilingual  Education.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  data  provided  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  October  1992,  as  of 
March  1992, 13  District  schools  had  LEP-student-to- 
ESL-teacher  ratios  above  30:1,  and  1  has  a  ratio  as 
high  as  48:1." 

Several  concerns  remain.  Some  of  the  new  bilin- 
gual/ESL teachers  hired  by  DCPS  are  not  certified, 
and  many  are  in  temporary  instead  of  permanent  po- 
sitions. The  director  of  the  Language  Minority  Af- 
fairs Branch,  Elena  Izquierdo,  explained: 

One  of  the  things  that  all  teachers  must  do  to  be  completely 
certified  is  to  take  the  National  Teachers  Exam.  If  they 
have  not  taken  that  exam  when  they  come  on  board,  they 
have  to  be  given  a  1-year  permit  which  exempts  them  for 
that  year  so  that  they  can  take  the  test.  Others  are  sitting  in 
positions  that  had  to  be  created  this  year  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  for  EngUsh  as  a  Second  Language  services  in 
the  school  system. 


49  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools,  Language  Minority  AfTairs  Branch,  'Procedures  for  Collection,  Verification,  and  Storage  of 
LASbase  Data,"  Deconbcr  1991. 

50  Ekaa  Izquierdo,  interview  in  Wash.  DC,  Jan.  9,  1992. 

51  "Language  Minority  Affairs  Fact  Sheet,"  provided  to  the  Commission  by  District  of  Columbia  Superintendent  of  Schools  Franklin  L. 
Smith,  Oct.  28, 1992  (hereafter  "Fact  Sheet"). 

52  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools,  Language  Minority  Affairs  Branch,  "Major  Accomplishments  in  1991-1992,"  provided  to  the 
Commission  by  Superintendent  of  Schools  Franklin  L.  Smith,  Oct.  28,  1992. 

53  CrowcU  and  Moring,  "Education  Report,"  prepared  for  the  D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Focxx,  submitted  at  the  Mount  PleasMal 
Hearing,  Jan.  31,  1 992  (hereafter  Crowell  and  Moring  Report). 

54  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

55  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

56  A  Comprebensive  Plan,  vol.  2,  p.  155. 

57  Jan.  15,  1992  statistics  provided  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  by  the  Language  Minority  Affairs  Branch  in  response  to  a 
data  request. 

58  Izquierdo  Testimony,  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  3,  pp.  19S-96. 
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Data  supplied  to  the  Commission  by  DCPS  indi- 
cate that  just  under  one-half  of  all  bilingual/ESL 
teachers  employed  by  DCPS  are  in  permanent  posi- 
tions. The  data  do  not  reveal  how  many  of  these 
teachers  are  newly  hired  or  how  long  they  have  been 
in  the  system. 

Other  testimony  presented  at  the  hearing  suggests 
that  for  at  least  some  teachers,  the  problem  is  more 
long  term; 

[S]everal  Latino  stafT  members  who  have  been  working  for 
DCPS  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  unable  to  have 
their  status  changed  from  Temporary  Indefmite  to  Perma- 
nent despite  the  fact  that  non-language  minority  staff  with 
comparable  levels  of  seniority  have  been  changed  to  Per- 
manent status. 


The  principal  of  the  Carlos  Rosario  Adult  Educa- 
tion Center,  where  the  temporary  instructors  work, 
testified  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  hearing  that  "these 
teachers  and  counselors  .  .  .  are  very  qualified.  They 
have  master's  degrees,  they  are  bilingual,  because  to 
work  in  that  program,  you  have  to  be."  She  told 
the  Commission  that  she  had  tried  to  have  them 
made  permanent  as  early  as  1988  She  was  told  at 
the  time  that  they  could  not  be  made  permanent. 


because  they  were  in  temporary  grant-funded  pwsi- 
tions. 


I  sent  them  another  memo  and  I  attached  the  board  rules 
that  state  that  even  if  you're  in  a  temporary  position,  you 
can  become  permanent.  Nothing  happened,  and  my  em- 
ployees took  it  upon  themselves  to  go  and  meet  wiih  the 
Director  of  Human  Services  for  the  school  system.  .  .  .  She 
said,  j]you  should  have  become  permanent  a  long  time 
ago." 


When  her  employees  told  her  of  this  conversation, 
the  principal  again  submitted  a  request  that  they  be 
made  permanent.  She  requested  the  same  for  a  non- 
Latino  employee,  also  in  a  temporary  position.  At 
that  time,  the  non-Latino  employee  was  made  per- 
manent, but  the  Latino  instructors  were  not. 

I  have  been  struggling  with  this  problem  because  it  is  tre- 
mendously demoralizing  for  these  employees.  One  of  them 
has  been  here  since  1980,  12  years,  and  people  who  came 
after  her  have  not  been  made  permanent,  but  the  fjopn- 
Latino  employees]  I  have  sent  have  become  permanent. 

She  explained  that  the  other  employees  who  were 
made  permanent  in  the  system  were  also  in  grant- 
funded  positions.     She  concluded: 

I've  been  trying  to  get  them  absorbed  into  the  regular  bud- 
get because  I  know  if  you're  in  [grant]  money,  sooner  or 
later  you  are  going  to  disappear,  but  I  have  never  been 
successful.  Every  year  when  the  budget  requests  came  in,  I 
used  to  request  it.  I,  in  a  way,  have  given  up  because  it's 
really  a  waste  of  my  time.  They  are  all  still  in  temporary 
positions  and  they  have  not  become  permanent. 

Addressing  the  issue  of  teachers  in  temporary  po- 
sitions. Superintendent  Smith  maintained  that  the 
reason  these  staff  members  were  not  converted  to 
permanent  positions  is  that  their  positions  are  funded 
by  grants  that  need  to  be  renewed  annually.  To  trans- 
fer them  to  permanent  positions  would  require  ap- 
propriated funds,  which  he  has  requested  in  the  com- 
ing budget  cycle.  It  was  not  clear  from  his 
testimony  whether  he  was  addressing  the  specific 
concerns  of  the  teachers  at  the  Rosario  Center  or  the 
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more  general  issue  of  bilingual/ESL  teachers  in  tem- 
porary positions. 

Another  community  concern  is  that  Latino  stu- 
dents have  difTiculties  gaining  equal  access  to  many 
DCPS  programs.  For  instance,  special  education  ser- 
vices to  Latino  students  were  described  as  inade- 
quate. DCPS  has  only  recently  begun  to  ofier  bilin- 
gual special  education  programs,  which  are  now 
available  in  six  District  schools.  Furthermore,  de- 
spite a  great  need  and  desire  for  vocational  training, 
Latino  students  have  difficulties  gaining  access  to 
vocational  education  programs  in  District  schools. 
Students  referred  to  the  District's  vocational  schools 
by  counselors  seldom  remain  there  for  long.  They 
report  not  feeling  "welcome"  in  the  schools.  Further- 
more, the  schools  make  no  special  efforts  to  provide 
for  language-minority  students.  For  instance,  the 
schools  have  no  programs  for  teaching  vocational 
English  as  a  second  language,  although  even  when 
students  have  a  basic  mastery  of  English,  they  often 
need  extra  help  learning  terms  used  in  vocational 
programs.  In  response  to  charges  that  the  District 
provides  inadequate  vocational  education  opportu- 
nities to  LEP  students,  the  District  asserts  that  "it  is 
against  the  District's  policy  to  discriminate  against 
any  student  who  wishes  to  participate  in  our  Voca- 
tional Education  Program,"  and  points  to  the  "ex- 
emplary" vocational  education  program  at  Bell 
Multicultural  High  School  (see  below),  a  school 
that  is  widely  acknowledged  to  have  a  model  educa- 
tional program  for  LEP  students,  but  is  not  typical 
of  District  schools. 

In  assessing  the  reasons  for  what  she  perceived  to 
be  DCPS'  slow  progress  with  respect  to  providing 


for  the  needs  of  Latino  and  other  language-minority 
students,  a  high  school  principal  maintained: 

There  is  new  leadership  in  the  school  system  that  is  very 
supportive  of  change.  However,  the  legacy  of  inaction  is  so 
long  that  at  the  lower  levels,  the  levels  with  which  teachers, 
administrators  and  others  have  to  grapple,  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  resistance.  It's  difficult  to  get  [bilingual]  peo- 
ple appointed  into  positions.  There  is  resistance  at  the  local 
school  level  to  upgrading  services.  There  is  not  really  yet  in 
place  a  monitoring  function  that  could  go  into  schools  and 
point  out  when  there  are  not  enough  Hispanic  or  other 
language-minority  students  that  are  in  courses  like  calculus, 
physics,  etc.  .  .  .  There  is  the  history  in  the  bureaucracy  that 
needs  to  be  contended  with. 

Responding  to  these  charges,  DCPS  pointed  out  that 
the  number  of  bilingual/ESL  personnel  had  increased 
and  that  bilingual/ESL  personnel  had  been  exempted 
from  the  overall  personnel  cuts  that  DCPS  had  made 
in  recent  years.  Furthermore,  DCPS  maintained  that 
it  does  have  staff  visiting  schools  to  monitor  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  principals  to  effect  im- 
provements in  such  areas  as  provision  of  com- 
prehensive services  to  language  minority  students. " 

Bell  Multicultural  High  School  Since  1989  the 
District  has  operated  the  Bell  Multicultural  High 
School,  which  has  been  commended  as  having  a 
mode!  program  for  language-minority  students.  The 
Bell  Multicultural  High  School  began  as  a  commu- 
nity based  organization,  the  Multicultural  Career  In- 
tern F*rogram  (MCIP),  formed  by  a  group  of  volun- 
teers who  secured  a  3-year  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  grant  enabled  the  volun- 
teers to  develop  a  full-fledged  high  school,  which  for 
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10  years  received  no  support  from  the  public  school 
system. 

Bell's  original  curricular  emphasis  was  on  tradi- 
tional vocational  training.  In  1989  the  school  refo- 
cused  its  curricular  approach  and  now  offers  aca- 
demic, vocational,  and  occupational  training.  BeU 
describes  itself  as  "an  alternative  high  school  whose 
central  purpose  and  mission  is  to  provide  [its]  ethni- 
cally diverse  student  population  with  opportunities 
and  services  which  respond  to  their  unique  charac- 
teristics." TTie  educational  program  addresses  the 
students'  needs  to  "prepare  themselves  for  a  career 
after  high  school,  to  develop  their  skills  in  English 
and  a  foreign  language,  to  succeed  in  their  academic 
studies,  to  understand  and  respect  diverse  cultures, 
to  cope  with  economic  pressures,  and  to  develop  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility."  The  school  inte- 
grates multicultural  activities  and  materials  through- 
out the  curriculum. 

Because  of  its  approach.  Bell  draws  students  from 
all  over  the  District  and  in  that  sense  is  not  a  local  or 
neighborhood  school.  Bell  has  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  1,000  students.  It  has  560  students  in  its 
daytime  high  school  program,  an  additional  1 50  stu- 
dents in  the  evening  program,  and  400  adults  who 
attend  both  in  the  day  and  the  evening.  Approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  students  are  from  El  Salva- 
dor and  about  65  percent  of  all  students  speak  Span- 
ish. Out  of  the  entire  staff,  80  percent  are 
bilingual. 

Bell  and  its  predecessor,  MCIP,  have  been  very 
successful  in  providing  language-minority  students 
with  skills  that  allow  them  to  find  and  keep  jobs.  A 
longitudinal  study  of  immigrant  youth  who  attended 


MCIP  in  the  early  1980s  revealed  that  of  the  original 
181  Latinos  who  entered  the  program  in  1981,  146 
continued  to  reside  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1988.  ' 
Of  those  146,  112  were  contacted,  and  among  these, 
there  was  virtually  "100  percent  employment."  In 
1988  nearly  all  the  youth  were  working,  usually  in 
full-time  jobs  that  provided  incomes  above  the  pov- 
erty line,  such  as  construction  work  and  waiters  for 
men,  and  secretarial  work  for  women.  Many  of  the 
students  were  working  in  fields  related  to  the  voca- 
tional training  they  had  received  at  MCIP. 

A  minority  of  the  youth  in  the  study  had  gradua- 
ted from  high  school  or  received  a  GED  by  1988,  and 
none  had  graduated  from  college.  Economic  con- 
straints and  problems  with  immigration  status  were 
the  two  main  impediments  to  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  these  youngsters.  Nonetheless,  the  author  of 
the  study  concluded  that  the  school's  strongly  voca- 
tional approach,  which  emphasized  fusing  "educa- 
tion, schooling,  and  preparation  for  careers"  with  a 
practical  internship,  resulted  in  preparation  of  stu- 
dents to  be  "successful  and  responsible  members  of 
their  communities  and  of  their  societies." 

Currently,  Bell  has  improved  its  record  with  re- 
spect to  higher  education.  More  than  90  percent  of 
enrolled  12th  graders  graduate,  and  about  65  per- 
cent of  Bell  graduates  go  on  to  college,  a  higher  per- 
centage than  for  other  District  schools.  According  to 
Bell's  principal,  50  to  60  percent  of  the  students  in 
Bell's  gifted  and  talented  program  are  Hispanic,  but 
in  other  District  schools,  the  percentage  is  quite 
low. 

Although  obviously  successful  academically.  Bell 
lacks  physical  facilities  comparable  to  those  of  other 
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District  high  schools.  Pointing  to  Bell's  lack  of  a 
functioning  library  and  auditorium,  a  gymnasium,  a 
well-designed  cafeteria,  or  a  laboratory  for  science,  a 
student  told  this  Commission: 

In  1989  ...  [it  was  recommended]  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  [system]  address  the  physical  needs  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  program  at  Bell.  So  why  do  we  not 
have  these  facilities?  We  are  the  only  pubUc  school  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  does  not  have  these  things.  We  are 
also  the  only  public  high  school  in  Washmeton,  D.C.  that 
has  such  a  high  percentage  of  immigrants. 

As  an  example  of  the  hardships  caused  by  Bell's  in- 
adequate physical  facilities,  another  student  added: 

From  an  athlete's  point  of  view,  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
easy  practicing  for  a  championship  match  in  a  room  with  a 
rubber  covered  floor.  This  room  which  we  call  a  gymna- 
sium is  almost  the  same  size  as  any  regular  classroom.  .  .  . 
During  games  our  players  get  lost  because  they  do  not 
know  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  court.  Because  we  have 
not  practiced  on  a  regulation  court,  we  fmd  ourselves  un- 
familiar with  the  limit  lines,  strategics,  and  regulations  of 
play. 

She  testified  that  Mayor  Kelly  and  Superintendent 
Smith  had  done  nothing  to  fix  the  situation. 

During  [Mayor  Kelly's]  visit  she  promised  the  student 
body  all  the  facilities  we  require.  Superintendent  Smith 
also  became  aware  of  this  in  October  1991  and  told  us  that 
he,  too,  would  help  us,  but  what  has  happened  to  these 
promises?  Nothing.  Why  were  we  left  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere  with  only  broken  promises  to  hold  on  to?  We  do 
not  know. 

Bell's  academic  success  has  not  been  carried  over 
to  other  high  schools  in  the  city.  Bell's  principal 
pointed  out  that,  although  Bell  has  a  coherent  se- 
quence of  studies,  other  District  schools  do  not  have 
"a  course  of  studies  [that  has]  been  designed  to  take 


into  account  the  language  atxjuisition  process  and  the 
other  academic  and  cognitive  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents." DCPS,  however,  disputes  this  contention, 
naming  Wilson  Senior  High  School,  Deal  Junior 
High  School,  and  Lincoln  Junior  High  School  as 
other  schools  with  comprehensive  programs. 

DCPS  Responsiveness  to  Latino 
Concerns 

Well-grounded  ESL  and  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams are  not  alone  sufficient  to  guarantee  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunity  for  immigrant  and  language- 
minority  students.  The  students  and  their  parents 
must  believe  that  the  schools  are  responsive  to  their 
needs  and  that  all  students  are  treated  fairly  and  eq- 
uitably by  teachers,  counselors,  and  school  officials. 
Testimony  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  hearing  revealed  a 
great  deal  of  alienation  on  the  part  of  Latino  parents 
and  students,  allegations  of  the  disparate  use  of  cor- 
poral punishment  against  Latino  students,  and  in- 
stances where  Latino  students  were  illegally  refused 
admittance  to  District  schools  based  on  their  im- 
migration status. 

Communication  Between  Parents, 
Teactiers,  and  the  Administration 

Poor  lines  of  communication  between  Latino  par- 
ents and  the  schools  were  identified  by  witnesses  at 
the  Mount  Pleasant  hearing  as  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems plaguing  DCPS.  Jocelyn  Frye,  attorney  at  the 
law  firm  Crowell  and  Moring,  which  prepared  a  re- 
port on  education  for  the  D.C.  Latino  Civil  Rights 
Task  Force,  testified  that  in  gathering  information 
for  the  report,  she  found  "a  strong  sense  that  the 
parents  have  not  felt  that  the  school  system  has  been 
responsive  to  a  lot  of  their  concerns." 

To  a  large  degree,  the  poor  communication  be- 
tween parents  and  schools  is  the  result  of  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  DCPS  to  bridge  the  gap  caused  by  the 
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limited  English  proficiency  of  many  Latino  and  im- 
migrant parents.  The  Crowell  and  Moring  report 
gives  the  following  examples  of  Latino  parents'  com- 
plaints: 

Latino  parents  have  stated  that  they  have  not  been  pro- 
vided with  student  progress  updates,  and  that  the  school 
correspondence  is  only  provided  in  English.  .  .  .  further, 
parents  have  alleged  that  the  use  of  interpreters,  for  exam- 
ple, during  parent  teacher  conferences,  has  been  blocked 
by  some  schools. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  1991  OCR  memo- 
randum on  schools'  obligations  towards  limited-En- 
glish-proficient  students  specifies  that  "parents  must 
be  notified  about  school  activities,  and  the  corre- 
spondence should  be  provided  in  another  language  if 
necessary." 

Another  witness  testified  that,  although  there 
have  been  some  attempts  to  include  Latino  parents 
in  parent-teacher  association  (PTA)  activities  in 
order  to  provide  a  mediating  opportunity  for  conflict 
resolution  or  discussion,  "the  majority  of  the  schools 
and  their  PTAs  make  little  or  no  effort  to  include 
Latino  or  non-English-speaking  parents  into  their 
PTA  by  providing  bilingual  material  or  providing  a 
translation  that  would  help  draw  those  parents  into 
the  system." 

DCPS,  however,  maintains  that  the  lines  of  com- 
munication between  Latino  parents  and  the  schools 
have  been  "improved  significantly,"  citing  the  fact 
that  major  communications  between  parents  and 
schools  are  being  provided  in  multiple  languages,  in- 
cluding Spanish;  that  translators  are  available  as 
needed  and  are  made  available  for  PTA  activities; 
and  that  the  District  provides  a  school  newsletter 
and  parent  education  courses  in  several  languages. 

The  problem  sometimes  appears  to  go  beyond  the 
mere  difficulty  or  neglect  in  bridging  the  language 


gap,  however.  In  some  instances,  the  schools  appear 
to  be  engaging  in  willful  discriminatory  behavior. 
Rose  Marie  Insemi  of  the  Carlos  Rosario  Adult  Edu- 
cation Center  told  this  Commission  that  when  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Commission  on  Latino  Community  Development  in 
1988,  she  heard: 

allegations  like  the  use  of  corporal  punishment,  violations 
of  parents'  rights,  a  lot  of  principals  holding  conferences 
regarding  [students]  excluding  parents'  participation,  the 
use  of  offensive  and  derogatory  language  against  [Latino 
parents]  and  their  children,  [and]  not  [translating  meetings] 
into  Spanish  when  the  parent  didn't  speak  a  word  of  En- 
glish. 

She  added  that  the  "same  allegations"  were  still  being 
raised  when  she  held  meetings  with  students  to  talk 
about  the  Commission's  Mount  Pleasant  hearing. 

One  possible  source  of  the  alienation  of  Latino 
parents  from  DCPS  is  the  District's  procedures  for 
handling  problems.  Ms.  Frye  observed  that  "one  of 
the  problems  that  I  found  in  doing  the  report  is  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  coherent  investigative  procedures 
and  parents  aren't  clear  about  how  the  [problems] 
will  be  investigated  and  if  they  are  being  investi- 
gated." If  parents  sense  that  the  schools'  complaint 
system  is  unresponsive,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  ad- 
dress problems  when  they  arise  and  more  inclined  to 
wait  until  a  major  problem  arises  before  they  speak 
up.  The  District  maintains  that  parents  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  concerns  and  complaints  to  princi- 
pals, to  the  Language  Minority  Affairs  Branch,  or 
the  Office  of  the  Ombudsman. 

Another  witness  observed  that  "part  of  the  prob- 
lem here  is  that  most  of  these  Latino  students  come 
from  families  who  have  no  previous  background  in 
higher  education  .  .  .  and  from  [school]  systems  that 
are  different  [from]  the  system  here."      It  was  recom- 
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mended  that  the  DCPS  retain  more  "bilingual  coun- 
selors in  the  schools  who  can,  starting  at  the  elemen- 
tary level,  begin  to  address  these  needs  with  parents 
and  children  so  that  it's  not  just  when  you  get  to 
your  senior  year"  that  parents  begin  thinking 
about  higher  education  for  their  children. 
The  Crowell  and  Moring  report  concluded: 

[ajthough  there  are  a  variety  of  strategies  that  can  be  used 
to  improve  communication,  there  also  must  be  a  concur- 
rent effort  to  stress  the  importance  of  involving  language 
minority  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children  to  the 
same  degree  as  non-language  minority  parents,  and  pro- 
vide guideUnes  to  schools  on  how  this  goal  can  be 
achieved. 

Corporal  Punishment 

As  noted  above,  allegations  about  the  disparate 
use  of  corpwral  punishment  against  Latino  students 
are  recurring  complaints  of  Latino  parents. 

A  witness  at  the  open  session  of  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant hearing  described  separate  instances  in  which  she 
said  her  daughter  and  her  son,  both  in  the  lower 
primary  grades,  were  singled  out  for  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  District  schools  and  about  the  difficulty 
she  had  getting  the  school  to  respond  to  her  concern. 

One  afternoon  when  I  went  to  pick  up  [my  son],  he  was 
unable  to  walk.  I  tried  to  find  out  from  him  what  hap- 
pened, but  he  did  not  explain  it  to  me.  When  I  reached 
home,  I  examined  the  child,  and  he  had  the  signs  that  a 
ruler  had  been  broken  on  his  leg,  and  a  piece  [of  the  ruler] 
was  embedded  in  his  skin. 

At  that  time,  I  could  not  speak  to  the  teacher,  because  I 
could  not  speak  English.  There  was  no  one  there  who 
could  speak  Spanish.  Some  time  later,  I  went  to  the  central 
ofllce  and  presented  the  case.  fThey  told  me  that]  I  should 
not  let  [2  months]  go  by  before  complaining. 

Last  year  .  .  .,  [w]hen  I  went  to  pick  up  [one  of  my  daugh- 
ters], she  was  crying.  .  .  .  [H]er  friends  told  me  that  she  had 


been  working  with  glue,  she  had  some  papers  in  her  hand. 
The  glue  was  going  to  be  dropped  and  she  asked  the 
teacher  to  hold  it.  The  teeicher  would  not  pay  attention  to 
her,  and  she  dropped  the  glue.  The  teacher  hit  her  on  her 
hand. 

By  that  time,  I  spoke  English.  I  told  the  teacher  that  this  is 
the  last  time  that  I  would  allow  [her]  to  touch  my  daugh- 
ter. .  .  .  She  told  me  then  that  she  hadn't  done  anything.  .  .  . 
When  I  told  her  I  was  going  to  the  central  office,  she  said 
not  to  go  talk  to  the  principal.  I  said  [I  wouldn't,  because]  I 
know  the  principal,  and  I  know  that  he's  not  going  to  do 
anything. 

[Later],  I  realized  that  the  teacher  had  a  place  in  the  back  of 
the  classroom  where  when  she  felt  like  it,  all  the  Hispanic 
children  were  placed  if  they  made  a  mistake.  If  they  didn't 
bring  the  homework,  she  would  hit  them  with  a  ruler  on 
their  hands.  .  .  .  [M]ore  than  five  times  I  picked  [my  daugh- 
ter up  at  school],  and  she  was  crying  The  teacher  never 
wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  the  child. 

This  mother  moved  out  of  the  District  rather  than 
continue  sending  her  children  to  District  schools. 

One  witness  testified  that  students  had  specifically 
asked  her  to  tell  the  Gjmmission  not  to  take  the  alle- 
gations of  corporal  punishment  lightly.  She  empha- 
sized that  corporal  punishment  is  not  an  isolated 
event.  Moreover,  she  maintained,  when  situations  in- 
volving corporal  punishment  have  been  investigated, 
many  of  the  school's  investigations  are  inconclusive, 
and  no  disciplinary  action  is  taken  against  the  re- 
sponsible party. 

Another  witness,  who  directs  a  community-based 
multicultural  learning  center  for  preschool  children, 
testified  that  she  personally  knew  about  a  "a  particu- 
lar [elementary]  school  that  has  a  first  grade  teacher 
we  all  know  who  uses  a  ruler  and  uses  [it]  not  to  draw 
straight  lines.  This  is  something  that  [happens]  espe- 
cially with  Latino  children  because  she  does  not  un- 
derstand them."  She  added  that  parents  "are  very 
apprehensive  about  following  through  [and  com- 
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plaining  to  the  school  about  such  abuses]  because 
they  really  fear  retaliation  in  the  schools."" 

That  the  District  has  not  received  formal  com- 
plaints about  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  may 
well  indicate  that  it  has  not  put  in  place  an  effective 
procedure  for  processing,  investigating,  and  resolv- 
ing complaints  that  is  accessible  to  immigrant  and 
limited-English-proficient  parents. 

Immigrant  Access  to  Public  Schools 

Testimony  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  hearing  indi- 
cates that  some  Latino  students  may  have  been  de- 
nied access  to  District  schools.  The  Commission  re- 
ceived testimony  that  Latino  parents  were  being  told 
by  some  DCPS  officials  that  certain  district  schools 
were  not  "for  Latino  children."  Maria  Tukeva, 
principal  of  the  District's  Bell  Multicultural  High 
School  testified  that  she  often  receives  complaints 
from  students  who  have  been  refused  enrollment  in 
other  District  schools.  She  stated  that  students  often 
"come  to  our  school  because  they  were  told  they 
couldn't  attend  another  school  unless  they  had  their 
immigration  documents." 

Although  DCPS  must  obtain  documentation  that 
establishes  proof  of  residency  in  the  District  as  well 
as  necessary  immunization  records,  the  law  does  not 
require  that  a  student  or  the  parents  be  United  States 
citizens.  Furthermore,  Federal  law  prohibits  the  de- 
nial of  a  public  education  based  on  legal  status  in  the 
United  Stales.  Addressing  the  issue  of  immigrant 
student  access  to  public  schools,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  Plyler  v.  Doe  that  resident  undocimiented 
students  have  an  equal  right  of  access  to  primary 


and  secondary  public  education  that  is  provided  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

DCPS  has  taken  steps  to  ensure  that  schools  are 
open  to  students,  regardless  of  their  immigration  sta- 
tus. In  January  1992,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
issued  a  directive  to  District  schools  "specifying  that 
no  students,  including  those  referred  by  the  Bilingual 
Office,  were  to  be  turned  away  from  any  D.C.  Public 
school,"  and  DCPS  maintains  that  principals  are 
consistently  instructed  that  no  students  are  to  be  re- 
jected from  DCPS  based  on  their  immigration  status. 
Principals  violating  these  directives  are  subject  to  dis- 
ciplinary action. 

Latino  Students  at  the  University 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  low  education  levels  and  high  dropout  rates 
of  Hispanics  nationwide  as  well  as  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  along  with  the  evident  shortage  in  many 
fields  of  trained  professionals  who  are  bilingual  in 
Spanish  and  English  and  can  serve  the  District's 
Latino  community,  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
making  postsecondary  educational  opportunities 
available  to  Latinos  in  the  District.  Yet  testimony  at 
the  Mount  Pleasant  hearing  revealed  that  some  in  the 
Latino  community  believe  that  they  are  virtually  shut 
out  of  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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(UDC),  the  District's  only  public  university,  by 
"discriminat[ory]  practices  of  UDC  against  the 
Latino  community." 

UDC  officials  state  that  they  have  no  way  of  accu- 
rately determining  the  number  of  Latino  students  on 
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campus,  because,  although  they  request  students  to 
provide  information  on  their  ethnic  backgrounds, 
students  cannot  be  required  to  do  so.  One  esti- 
mate, however,  puts  the  number  of  Latino  students 
at  roughly  3  percent  of  the  total  UDC  student  popu- 
lation of  12,000.'^' 

Latino  Eligibility  for  In-State  Tuition 

Both  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force  and  a 
witness  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  hearing  alleged  that 
UDC  often  charges  resident  Salvadoran  and  other 
foreign  students  out-of-State  tuition,  effectively  cre- 
ating an  enormous  barrier  to  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion for  most  Salvadoran  students,  who  are  often 
unable  to  afford  the  higher  rate. 

Before  1988  students  who  indicated  that  they 
were  not  U.S.  citizens  were  treated  as  international 
students,  hence  assumed  not  to  be  residents.  In 
1 988  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  UDC  adopted  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  "[t]he  University  shall  no  longer 
inquire  into  a  person's  citizenship  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  residency  and  eligibility  for  in-state  tu- 
ition." The  clear  intent  of  this  resolution  was  to 
extend  eligibility  for  in-State  tuition  to  undocu- 
mented aliens  as  well  as  other  aliens  residing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  After  taking  office  in  1991, 
UDC  President  LeMelle  directed  that  the  role  of  citi- 
zenship in  the  admissions  process  be  clarified,  and 
subsequently,  the  university  changed  its  policy  of 
presuming  that  all  foreign  citizens  were  international 
students.  UDC's  Acting  Director  of  Admissions 
explained  that  UDC's  current  policy  is  to  accept  for 
in-State  tuition  all  aliens — regardless  of  whether  they 


are  documented,  on  temporary  protected  status,  or 
legal  immigration  status — provided  that  they  have 
been  District  residents  for  at  least  1  year  before  ap- 
plying for  in-State  tuition. 

Despite  the  change  of  policy,  it  may  still  be  difll- 
cult  for  some  Latino  students,  particularly  those  who 
are  undocumented  aliens,  to  qualify  for  in-State  tu- 
ition, because  of  stringent  documentation  required 
by  the  university  for  establishing  District  of  Colum- 
bia residency.  To  be  eligible  for  in-State  tuition,  all 
students  are  required  to  submit  documentation  prov- 
ing their  District  residence  for  at  least  1  year.  To 
establish  such  residence,  UDC  requires  students  to 
submit  "three  forms  of  documentation  showing  12 
months  of  D.C.  residency"  from  among  the  fol- 
lowing categories: 

— Statement  of  Income  (e.g.,  W-2  wage  state- 
ment; letter  of  employment  on  employer  letter- 
head showing  a  D.C.  address); 
— D.C.  Tax;  Housing  Agreement  (e.g.,  canceled 
rent  checks,  lease,  deed); 
— Property  Title; 
— Active  Military  Duty; 

— D.C.  Motor  Vehicle  registration  or  insurance; 
— Voter  Registration; 
— Subsistence  Assistance  Records; 
— License  of  ADC.  Professional  Practice;  and 
— utility  bills  with  canceled  checks. 

If  students  disagree  with  UDC's  determination  that 
they  should  be  charged  out-of-State  tuition,  they  can 
request  a  "residency  audit,"  which  is  performed  by 
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the  Records  OfTice;  however,  the  audit  requires  the 
same  forms  of  documentation  as  the  initial  determi- 
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nation. 

Undocumented  and  other  noncitizen  students  do 
not  have  voter  registration  cards  or  serve  in  active 
military  duty.  Many  of  the  other  forms  of  documen- 
tation of  District  residency  acceptable  to  UDC  are 
likely  to  be  difficult  for  immigrant  students,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  undocumented,  to  obtain.  Be- 
cause many  Salvadorans  are  low  income,  for  in- 
stance, and  therefore  might  not  own  automobiles, 
they  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  produce  a  D.C.  motor 
vehicle  registration  or  insurance.  Similarly,  because 
many  live  in  group  quarters,  they  are  unlikely  to 
have  leases,  property  deeds,  or  utility  bills  in  their 
names. 

UDC  officials  maintain,  however,  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  a  clear  across-the-board  policy  that  ap- 
plies to  all  students.  They  say  that  they  work  with 
students  to  find  ways  of  documenting  their  D.C.  res- 
idency, and  they  maintain  that  UDC's  Hispanic  pro- 
gram coordinator  has  made  efforts  to  inform  Lati- 
nos in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  what 
documentation  is  necessary  for  eligibility  for  in-State 
tuition.  They  also  point  out  that  many  U.S. -bom 
students  also  face  difficulties  in  gathering  the  requi- 
site documentation  proving  DC.  residency.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  a  letter  to  this  Commission,  UDC  ac- 
knowledged that  it  "understands  the  problems 
encountered  by  some  non-citizen  students,  especially 
undocumented  aliens,  in  providing  adequate  evi- 
dence of  District  residency,"  and  stated  that  the 
university's  criteria  for  establishing  residency  are 
currently  under  review  by  the  university. 

Programs  for  Latino  Students 

In  accordance  with  the  District  of  Columbia  law 
enacted  in  1985  requiring  each  District  agency  to 
have  a  Hispanic  program  manager,  UDC  created 
such  a  position  that  year.  In  addition  to  the  duties 
prescribed  by  law,  the  incumbent  in  that  position  has 
taken  on  the  duties  of  recruiting  Latino  students. 


advising  Latino  students  on  campus,  and  represent- 
ing their  interests  to  UDC  officials. 

In  addition  to  this  position,  UDC  has  an  admis- 
sions counselor  for  international  students,  which  in- 
cludes foreign  students  as  well  as  U.S.  immigrant  stu- 
dents and  other  noncitizen  students  living  in  the 
United  States,  and  an  International  Multicultural  Of- 
fice, also  serving  foreign  students.  The  primary  focus 
of  the  international  student  admissions  counselor 
and  the  International  Multicultural  Center  appears 
to  be  foreign  students  temporarily  in  the  United 
States  to  pursue  their  studies  and  not  non-U. S.  citi- 
zens living  in  the  United  States  on  a  long-term  or 
permanent  basis,  such  as  the  Salvadorans  living  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Therefore,  the  Hispanic 
program  manager  is  the  only  UDC  official  whose 
duties  explicitly  require  her  to  reach  out  to  the 
District's  Latino  community  and  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  District's  Latino  students  on  campus. 

TTie  Hispanic  program  manager  appears  to  play 
an  important  role  as  a  liaison  between  the  university 
and  the  Latino  community  both  on  and  off  campus. 
The  position  does  not  have  the  power  to  make  or 
implement  university  policy,  however,  and  its  incum- 
bent does  not  have  the  stature  or  authority  to  decide 
academic  issues  of  concern  to  Latino  students,  such 
as  course  content,  the  creation  of  new  educational 
programs,  and  the  recruitment  and  hiring  of  faculty. 

The  Hispanic  program  manager  has  been  a  tem- 
porary position  in  the  Ofijce  of  the  President  since  its 
inception.  The  UDC  administration  is  making  efforts 
to  make  it  a  permanent  position,  as  recommended  by 
the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  but  the  posi- 
tion is  also  being  moved  out  of  the  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Recruit- 
ment. UDC  maintains  that  this  change  is  part  of  a 
general  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  the  President, 
and  that  it  "in  no  way  reflects  any  reduction  in  im- 
portance or  authority  of  .  .  .  the  Hispanic  Program 
Coordinator"  and  that  "access  to  the  President  has 
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not  been  reduced."  Nevertheless,  moving  the 
Hispanic  program  coordinator  position  into  the  Of- 
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fice  of  AdmissioDS  gives  the  appearance  of  limiting 
the  scope  of  the  coordinator  to  recruitment  only  and 
does  nothing  to  increase  the  stature  or  authority  of 
the  position. 

Although  a  recommendation  in  the  Latino  Civil 
Rights  Task  Force  report  suggests  that  UDC  does 
not  have  a  permanent  English  as  a  Second  Language 
program,  UDC  ofTicials  explained  that  UDC  does 
have  a  permanent  ESL  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Communications  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
and  Fine  Arts.  The  program  has  been  ongoing  for 
several  years  and  has  180  incoming  students  next 
year. 


Representation  of  Latinos  on  UDC's 
Faculty,  Staff,  and  Board  of  Trustees 

As  noted  by  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task 
Force,  Latinos  are  almost  totally  unrepresented 
among  UDC  employees:  UDC  has  only  20  Latino 
employees  out  of  a  total  of  roughly  2,000  faculty, 
administrators,  and  staff.  Among  these  Latino  em- 
ployees are  one  dean,  one  professor,  and  two  assis- 
tant professors,  with  most  of  the  remaining  in  secre- 
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tarial  or  security  positions.  UDC  maintains  that  it 
has  been  hampered  in  its  efforts  to  recruit  additional 
Latino  faculty  and  staff  by  budget  cuts  that  have  vir- 
tually halted  hiring  in  recent  years. 

There  is  currently  no  Latino  representation  on 
UDC's  15-member  Board  of  Trustees,  which  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor. 
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Chapter  11.  Conclusion:  Findings  and  Recommendations 


In  calling  for  an  investigation  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  the  District's  Latino  com- 
munity presented  three  main  allegations  to  the 
Commission;  first,  that  there  existed  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  abuse,  harassment,  and  misconduct  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment against  the  Latino  community;  second, 
that  Hispanic  representation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
community's  representation  in  the  general  popu- 
lation of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  moreover, 
that  the  disproportionate  representation  was  the 
result  of  discrimination  by  the  District  govern- 
ment; and  third,  that  the  Latino  community  was 
not  receiving  its  fair  share  of  government  services. 
After  examining  these  allegations,  the  Commis- 
sion has  found  the  allegations  to  have  been  justi- 
fied: a  districtwide  pattern  or  practice  of  police 
misconduct  has  existed  in  the  TTiird  Police  Dis- 
trict, the  district  that  has  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  Latinos  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  many 
factors  evidence  a  resistance  to  the  hiring  of 
Hispanic  employees  by  the  District  government, 
including  sworn  testimony  from  DC.  officials  as 
to  this  resistance,  a  failure  by  DC.  officials  to 
address  bilingual  service  needs,  and  the  fact  that 
the  niunber  of  Hispanic  government  employees  is 
dechning,  despite  the  continued  growth  of  the 
Hispanic  population,  and  yet  there  have  been  no 
sustained  comprehensive  recruitment  efforts  un- 
dertaken to  ensure  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties; and  lastly,  there  is  a  widespread  shortage  of 
bilingual  personnel,  signage,  and  materials 
throughout  the  District  government,  which  effec- 
tively constitutes  denial  of  Latino  access  to  gov- 
ernmental services. 

Equity  for  the  District's  Latino  community  re- 
quires clear,  unequivocal  leadership  from  the 
Mayor's  Office  and  the  heads  of  all  District  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  to  address  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Latino  community  and  to  ensure  equal 


employment  opportunity  and  equal  access  to  govern- 
ment services.  From  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, it  especially  requires  adherence  to  the  highest 
standards  of  professionalism  and  constant  vigilance 
to  root  out  those  who  would  violate  those  standards. 
The  District's  response  thus  far  to  needs  and  rec- 
ommendations put  forth. (most  of  them  for  the  sec- 
ond time  since  1985)  in  The  Latino  Blueprint  for  Ac- 
don  has  been  piecemeal  and  inadequate.  Excuses 
citing  budget  constraints  will  not,  and  should  not, 
satisfy  most  of  the  community's  legitimate  demands, 
especially  since  a  substantial  number  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  will  not  require  ad- 
ditional funding.  One  witness  used  the  analogy  of  a 
family  in  need  to  describe  the  only  acceptable  course 
for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

This  family  has  had  a  serious  cutback  in  its  income.  This 
family  is  having  tremendous  financial  constraints  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  its  family  members.  The  decision  the  fam- 
ily needs  to  take  is  whether  it  will  resolve  to  stop  feeding  or 
sacrifice  one  of  its  family  members  or  docs  it  find  a  way  in 
which  it  will  redistribute  the  pot  among  all  of  its  family 
members  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 

.  .  .  very  often  what  we  are  bearing  is  that  we  are  not  able  to 
provide  all  the  services  that  the  language-minority  commu- 
nity asks  for  because  the  resources  aren't  available.  Our 
challenge  to  that  system  and  to  our  governmental  commu- 
nity is  that  it  has  a  responsibility  to  assure  that  we  have  a 
wholesome  community,  and  a  wholesome  community 
means  that  we  afford  the  services  and  the  rights  and  the 
responsibility  to  all  members  of  that  community. 

That,  very  succinctly,  is  the  challenge  facing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  although  certainly  not  unique  to 
it.  How  it  meets  that  challenge  will  be  a  determining 
factor  as  to  whether  it  achieves  the  healing  so  vital  to 
its  goal  of  serving  "as  a  model  to  the  world  ...  a 
community  undeniably  enriched  by  the  people  of 
many  races,  cultures  and  backgrounds." 

This  report  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  reports  that 
the  Commission  will  issue  during  the  course  of  its 


1  Bcatriz  Otero  testimony.  Mount  Pleasant  Hearing,  vol.  3). 

2  &e  Resolution  7-39,  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  "Desigoalion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  Multiracial  and  Multicultural 
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current  study.  Racial  and  Ethnic  Tensions  in  Ameri- 
can Communities:  Poverty,  Inequality,  Discrimina- 
tion. TTie  Commission's  fmdings  and  recommenda- 
tions are  set  forth  below. 

Findings  and  Recommendations 
General 

It  was  not  until  a  full  year  after  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant disturbance  that  the  Mayor  released  a  formal 
response  to  the  Latino  community's  concerns,  and 
when  it  came,  the  response  was  largely  a  compilation 
of  individual  initiatives  undertaken  or  planned  by 
District  agencies  rather  than  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  addressing  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
District's  Latino  community.  Although  the  Mayor's 
response  included  a  Multicultural  Services  Delivery 
Initiative  that  attempts  to  address  Latinos'  problems 
broadly  and  contains  laudable  policy  goals,  it  gives 
little  indication  as  to  how  or  when  it  will  be  im- 
plemented and  how  agencies  will  be  held  account- 
able for  its  implementation.  Furthermore,  the  initia- 
tive does  not  have  accompanying  funds. 

•  The  Mayor  must  undertake  a  sustained  lead- 
ership role  to  open  and  maintain  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  Latino  community  and  to 
ensure  that  the  legitimate  concerns  of  the 
Latino  community  are  addressed  by  District 
government.  The  Mayor  must  consult  regularly 
with  the  Latino  community,  the  Office  on 
Latino  Affairs,  and  other  District  officials  to 
ensure  that  the  District,  with  community  input, 
develops,  implements,  and  evaluates  plans  to 
serve  the  Latino  community  equitably.  As  a 
partial  step  in  this  direction,  the  Mayor  must 
ensure  that  the  District  government  moves 
quickly  to  implement  all  plans  outlined  in  her 
response  to  the  Latino  community  as  well  as 
those  in  the  Mayor's  Multicultural  Services  De- 
livery Initiative.  She  must  provide  District 
agencies  with  timetables  and  deadlines  for  im- 
plementing reforms,  ensure  that  District  agen- 
cies are  held  accountable  for  any  failures  to  im- 
plement the  reforms,  and  provide  necessary 
funds  for  their  implementation.  Furthermore, 
the  Mayor  must  make  it  a  top  priority  to  con- 
sider and  respond  to  the  recommendations  con- 


tained in  this  report.  In  considering  these  rec- 
ommendations, the  Mayor  must  consult  not 
only  District  government  officials  but  also  the 
Latino  community. 

The  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  (OLA)  has  been  inef- 
fective in  fulfilling  its  statutory  role  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  District's  Latino  Community.  Until 
recently,  the  Director  of  OLA  did  not  meet  regularly 
with  Spanish  program  coordmators  of  other  District 
agencies  as  required  by  law,  resulting  in  the  absence 
of  a  crucial  means  of  communication  and  coordina- 
tion of  District  services  to  Latinos.  Although  the  Of- 
fice on  Latino  Affairs  provides  translation  for  other 
District  agencies  upon  request,  it  does  not  regularly 
inventory  informational  forms,  brochures,  and  signs 
used  by  District  agencies  to  determine  those  requir- 
ing translation  into  Spanish. 

•  The  Mayor  must  revitalize  the  role  of  the  Of- 
fice on  Latino  Affairs  in  ensuring  equal  access 
of  Latinos  in  the  programs  and  services  of  the 
District  government.  As  part  of  this  revitalized 
role,  the  Director  of  OLA  must  meet  regularly 
with  Spanish  program  coordinators  of  other 
District  agencies  and  must  be  given  direct  access 
to  the  Mayor.  Also,  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs 
must  regularly  determine  which  forms,  bro- 
chures, and  signs  used  by  other  District  agencies 
require  translation  into  Spanish,  translate  them, 
and  assure  their  appropriate  distribution  and 
monitor  their  use. 

Despite  repeated  requests  from  the  Latino  com- 
munity, and  identification  of  the  problem  as  early  as 
1980,  there  continues  to  exist  a  widespread  need  for 
bilingua]  personnel,  signage,  and  materials  through- 
out the  District  government.  The  need  for  bilingual 
personnel  extends  throughout  most  areas  of  the  Dis- 
trict government,  including  health  and  social  ser- 
vices, public  housing  information,  law  enforcement 
services,  education,  and  the  District's  court  system. 
The  1985  Latino  Conununity  Agenda  report  had 
called  on  the  District  government  to  conduct  a  gov- 
ernment-wide formal  assessment  of  the  need  for  bi- 
lingual services.  Such  a  request  is  not  unheard  of,  as 
other  jurisdictions,  such  as  Illinois  and  California, 
statutorily  require  a  formal  assessment  of  the  need 
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for  bilingual  personnel,  as  well  as  reports  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  legislatures.  Yet,  the  District  gov- 
ernment has  never  made  such  an  assessment  and  the 
need  remains  for  bilingual  personnel  in  public  con- 
tact positions. 

•  The  District  of  Columbia  Council  should 
enact  legislation  requiring  the  District  govern- 
ment to  conduct  and  submit  to  the  Council  a 
formal  government-wide  assessment  of  the 
need  for,  and  availability  of,  bilingual  person- 
nel within  the  District  government,  every  5 
years.  The  assessment  will  assess  the  need  for 
.  government  services  for  limited-English-profi- 
cient  populations  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population. 

Recruitment  of  bilingual  personnel  by  District 
government  agencies  has  been  sporadic  and  inade- 
quate. Formal  recruitment  plans  are  seldom  devised, 
and  money  is  rarely  available  to  advertise  in  the 
local  Spanish-language  newspapers  or  to  recruit  bi- 
lingual personnel.  Moreover,  confusion  and  lack  of 
central  accountability  exists.  For  those  agencies 
under  the  Mayor's  authority,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
has  overall  responsibility  for  recruitment,  yet  it  relies 
on  the  individual  agencies  to  identify  those  positions 
that  require  bilingual  skills  and  to  provide  the  funds 
for  recruitment.  The  final  selection  of  candidates 
also  rests  v«th  the  individual  agencies.  Therefore,  al- 
though the  Office  of  Personnel  appears  to  have  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  the  government's  need  for 
bilingual  personnel,  in  practice  this  office  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  commitment  of  the  individual  agen- 
cies. As  a  result,  the  agency  heads,  the  director  of  the 
Office  on  Latino  Affairs,  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel,  and  the  Hispanic  program  officer  all 
share  some  responsibility  in  this  area,  but  no  single 
individual  is  held  accountable  for  the  government's 
failure  to  recruit  and  hire  bilingual  personnel. 

•  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  must 
be  given  the  overall  responsibility  for  oversee- 
ing the  formal  needs  assessment  and  monitor- 
ing the  actions  of  the  agencies  to  fill  the  identi- 
fied bihngual  positions.  The  Office  of  Personnel 
must  monitor  the  efforts  of  agencies,  but  the 
agency  heads  must  be  held  accountable  for  de- 
ficiencies in  their  respective  agencies.  In  its  re- 
cruitment efforts,  the  District  should  consider 
some  of  the  initiatives  that  other  jurisdictions 


have  undertaken,  such  as  a  pay  supplement  for 
employees  in  positions  requiring  bilingual  skills 
and  using  fluent  bilingual  capability  as  a  rank- 
ing or  selective  placement  factor  where  appro- 
priate. The  efforts  must  be  coordinated  with  the 
Office  on  Latino  Affairs  and  other  agencies  and 
advisory  groups  concerned  with  language-mi- 
nority groups. 

Employment 

Many  factors  indicate  resistance  to  the  hiring  of 
Hispanic  employees  by  the  District  government:  The 
Commission  received  sworn  testimony  from  Hispanic 
employees  within  the  Office  of  Personnel  that  there  is 
resistance  to  the  hiring  of  Hispanics.  The  agency 
heads  generally  have  not  through  their  own  initiative 
recruited  a  sufficient  number  of  bilingual  personnel 
in  positions  having  public  contact  with  Spanish- 
speaking  clientele,  despite  the  obvious  need.  The 
overall  number  of  Hispanic  employees  in  the  District 
government  is  declining,  despite  a  growth  in  the 
Hispanic  population.  And  representation  of  Hispan- 
ics in  the  government  work  force  appears  to  be  dis- 
proportionately low  compared  to  their  representation 
in  the  District's  population.  The  District  government 
currently  employs  approximately  745  Hispanics,  or 
1.5  percent  of  the  government's  work  force.  Hispan- 
ics are  between  5  and  11  percent  of  the  District's 
population,  depending  upon  the  statistics  relied 
upon.  Although  the  hiring  of  Hispanic  employees  is 
an  equal  employment  opportunity  issue  that  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  need  for  bilingual  personnel,  the  Dis- 
trict government  would  probably  increase  its  Hispa- 
nic representation  just  by  meeting  the  government's 
needs  for  bilingual  personnel. 

•  The  District's  OfTice  of  Personnel  must  main- 
tain data  and  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  indi- 
vidual agencies'  hiring  practices  with  respect  to 
the  Hispanic  community.  The  results  of  the  as- 
sessment must  be  shared  with  the  agency  heads 
and  with  the  Mayor,  and  affirmative  steps  must 
be  taken  to  eliminate  any  discriminatory  prac- 
tices and  ensure  equal  employment  opportunity. 
The  Commission  further  recommends  that  the 
evaluation  of  agency  heads  take  into  consider- 
ation their  performance  of  these  duties. 

Contrary  to  DC.  Law  1-63  which  requires  the 
District's  agencies  to  submit  affirmative  action  plans, 
there  has  never  been  compliance  with  this  require- 
ment by  all  of  the  District's  agencies,  and  none  of  the 
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agencies  has  a  current  affirmative  action  plan.  No 
unit  within  the  District  government  monitors  the 
representation  of  Hispanics  in  individual  agencies, 
including  the  D.C.  Office  of  Human  Rights  and  Mi- 
nority Business  Development,  which  is  required  to 
do  so.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  no  monitoring  of 
agencies'  submission  of  affirmative  action  plans  for 
over  5  years.  TTie  D.C.  Office  of  Corporation  Coun- 
sel is  currently  drafting  a  Mayoral  Order  to  require 
submission  of  such  plans,  which  will  take  into  con- 
sideration prior  case  law  challenging  the  legality  of 
some  of  the  District's  plans. 

•  The  Office  of  Corporation  Counsel  must  ex- 
fsedite  the  development  of  a  legally  sound  affir- 
mative action  program. 

The  programs  that  have  been  initiated  in  the  past 
to  increase  the  hiring  of  Hispanic  and  bilingual  em- 
ployees (the  Spanish  program  coordinator  program 
and  the  Hispanic  Employment  Program)  have  not 
been  effectively  implemented.  TTie  Spanish  program 
coordinators,  which  are  now  synonymous  with 
Hispanic  program  managers,  are  generally  employ- 
ees in  the  lower  grades  with  little  contact  with  the 
agency  heads.  Although  the  law  requires  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfTice  on  Latino  Affairs  (OLA)  to  meet  at 
least  once  a  month  with  the  Spanish  program  coor- 
dinators, in  practice,  until  recently,  the  OLA  director 
did  not  meet  with  the  coordinators.  The  Hispanic 
program  officer  in  the  DC.  Office  of  Personnel  co- 
ordinated the  meetings  but  did  not  do  so  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Unlike  the  Director  of  OLA,  who 
until  recently  reported  directly  to  the  Mayor,  the 
Hispanic  program  officer  does  not  report  directly  to 
the  Mayor,  and  his  responsibilities  are  limited  to  em- 
ployment issues. 

The  Hispanic  Employment  Program  has  not  been 
allocated  any  funds  for  recruitment,  and  the  individ- 
ual agencies  do  not  submit  to  the  Hispanic  program 
officer  any  reports  regarding  recruitment  or  employ- 
ment statistics. 

•  The  purpose  behind  the  act  establishing  the 
Office  on  Latino  Affairs  must  be  implemented; 
the  Director  of  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs 
must  continue  meeting  monthly  with  the  Span- 
ish program  coordinators  and  the  Mayor  must 
be  kept  apprised  of  this  information.  The  em- 
ployees appointed  to  the  positions  of  Spanish 
program  coordinators  must  be  at  a  level  within 


the  agency,  and  have  sufficient  interest  in  the 
goals  of  the  program,  to  effectuate  change. 

The  Hispanic  program  officer  should  be  included 
in  the  meetings  between  the  OLA  Director  and  the 
Spanish  program  coordinators.  In  addition,  the  indi- 
vidual agencies  must  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
Hispanic  program  officer  on  a  regular  basis  informa- 
tion such  as  the  agency's  recruitment  activities,  em- 
ployment statistics,  and  any  information  that  the 
Hispanic  program  officer  deems  necessary  in  order 
for  the  officer  to  properly  advise  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel regarding  Hisf>anic  employment  in  the  Dis- 
trict government. 

Private  sector  employment  discrimination  against 
Latinos  in  the  Washington,  DC,  metropolitan  area 
is  prevalent.  Latinos  are  discriminated  against  more 
than  22  percent  of  the  time  by  private  employers 
when  seeking  employment  through  telephonic  re- 
sponse to  job  advertisements. 

•  The  local  and  Federal  agencies  charged  with 
enforcing  fair  employment  laws  must  increase 
outreach  into  the  metropolitan  area's  Latino 
communities,  including  radio  announcements, 
television  announcements,  and  other  media  out- 
reach, in  order  to  increase  Latinos'  awareness  of 
their  rights. 

Latinos  have  virtually  no  voice  in  the  District  gov- 
ernment, because  they  are  underrepresented  in  posi- 
tions of  power  and  authority.  Latinos  are  almost 
nonexistent  among  the  District's  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials.  There  are  no  Hispanic  representa- 
tives on  the  District  Council  or  on  the  School  Board, 
and  almost  none  on  the  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Commissions.  Latinos  make  up  5  percent  of  Mayor- 
appointed  members  on  the  District's  boards  and 
commissions,  although  the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs 
estimates  that  Latinos  are,  conservatively,  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  District  population. 

•  The  Mayor  must  appoint  more  Latinos  to  Dis- 
trict commissions,  boards,  and  high-level  posi- 
tions in  District  govemnent. 

Accurate,  reliable,  and  complete  data  are  vital  for 
government,  private  sector,  and  other  efforts  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  Latinos,  as  well  as  other 
population  groups.  The  District  cannot  effectively 
gauge  the  needs  of  the  Latino  community  without 
reasonably  accurate  estimates  of  its  size,  composi- 
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tion,  and  socioeconomic  characteristics.  Such  knowl- 
edge would  facilitate  the  District's  attempts  to  mea- 
sure Latinos'  need  for  District-provided  services,  its 
development  of  affirmative  action  plans  to  recruit 
Hispanic  employees,  and  optimal  planning  for  an  eq- 
uitable distribution  of  the  District's  scarce  resources. 
Moreover,  until  the  Latino  community  has  access  to 
reliable,  independently  generated  data  on  its  size, 
composition,  and  socioeconomic  characteristics,  it 
will  be  at  a  disadvantage  relative  to  other  popula- 
tions in  the  District  in  advocating  for  services  to 
meet  its  needs.  Yet,  the  District  does  not  even  have  a 
reliable  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  District's  Latino 
population.  Furthermore,  although  many  maintain 
that  the  number  of  Latinos  in  the  District  may  be 
twice  as  high  as  the  official  1990  Census  count,  the 
District  has  made  no  serious  effort  of  its  own  to 
determine  the  number  of  Latino  residents  in  the  cap- 
ital. With  the  upcoming  release  of  detailed  data  from 
the  1990  Census  of  Population  (which,  although  it  is 
based  on  an  undercount,  provides  a  wealth  of  de- 
tailed information  on  District  residents  not  available 
in  any  other  source),  now  is  an  excellent  time  to  un- 
dertake an  analysis  of  that  data  as  well  as  other  data 
sources. 

•  The  Office  on  Latino  Affairs,  as  the  District's 
agency  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  needs 
of  the  District's  Latino  community  are  met, 
should,  with  professional  guidance,  plan  and 
undertake  the  development  of  a  project  to  pro- 
vide the  District  government  with  more  accu- 
rate data  on  its  Latino  residents,  including  their 
number,  their  composition,  and  their  character- 
istics, so  as  to  aid  District  government  agencies 
in  planning  to  meet  the  social  service  and  other 
needs  of  the  Latino  community.  Such  an  en- 
deavor should  use  a  variety  of  information,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  detailed  data  in  the  1990  Census  of  Pop- 
ulation, and  might  require  survey  research.  A 
report  summarizing  and  analyzing  these  data 
should  be  made  available  to  all  District  agen- 
cies to  help  them  in  their  planning  process,  as 
well  as  distributed  widely  to  others  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Immigration 

A  substantial  increase  in  Salvadoran  immigration 
began  in  the  early  1980s,  with  many  of  these  im- 
migrants either  living  in  the  United  States  without 
legal  authorization  or  only  under  the  temporary  pro- 


tection of  the  immigration  laws.  With  the  status  of 
the  peace  accord  in  El  Salvador  still  tenuous,  many 
Salvadorcuis  are  reluctant  to  return  to  the  economi- 
cally weak  and  politically  torn  country.  For  such  in- 
dividuals, life  in  the  United  States  has  often  spawned 
poverty,  subsistence  in  slums  and  crowded  housing, 
coupled  with  an  apprehension  that  accompanies  the 
threat  of  deportation.  Fear  has  been  a  driving  force 
behind  many  of  the  problems  facing  Salvadorans — 
fear  of  deportation,  fear  of  police,  and  fear  of  gov- 
ernment. Many  Salvadorans  have  found  that  govern- 
ment services  for  Salvadorans  are  limited  in  the 
United  States  and  employment  exploitation  is  com- 
monplace. Without  substantial  assistance  to  remedy 
the  problems,  the  continued  fears  and  desperation 
faced  by  many  Salvadorans  will  [jersist,  making 
Salvadorans  even  more  an  insular  minority  than  they 
currently  are. 

•  Before  expiration  of  deferred  enforced  depar- 
ture status.  Congress  must  urdertake  to  arrive 
at  a  long  term  solution  to  the  ambiguous  legal 
status  of  Salvadorans  currently  residing  in  the 
United  States. 

Police-Community  Relations 

A  pattern  or  practice  of  police  misconduct  has  ex- 
isted in  the  Third  Police  District,  affecting  a  broad 
cross-section  of  the  population.  Although  Hispanic 
residents  filed  very  few  complaints  of  police  miscon- 
duct with  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board 
(CCRB),  many  of  them  live  in  the  Third  District,  and 
the  low  number  of  Hispanic  complaints  filed  is  more 
likely  a  reflection  of  their  immigration  status  and  fear 
of  authority  than  an  indication  that  they  were  less 
affected.  The  Third  District,  which  has  the  highest 
concentration  of  Latinos,  had  the  highest  overall 
CCRB  complaint  rate  during  the  1985-1991  period; 
the  highest  complaint  rate  from  residents;  the  most 
multiple  complaint  officers — officers  repeatedly 
named  in  citizen  complaints  for  police  misconduct; 
and  the  highest  number  of  disorderly  conduct  arrests 
over  a  5-year  period.  Yet,  the  Third  District  did  not 
have  the  highest  crime  rate  or  the  highest  number  of 
service  calls  or  officers  assigned  per  capita,  factors 
that  might  account  for  the  high  complaint  rate.  The 
MPD's  past  efforts  to  monitor  citizen  complaints  or 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  misconduct  have  been  seri- 
ously inadequate. 

•  The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  must  en- 
sure that  those  officers  identified  by  the  newly 
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implemented  early  warning  system  who  are 
subject  to  multiple  complaints  or  lawsuits  alleg- 
ing police  misconduct,  or  otherwise  demonstr- 
ate a  pattern  of  behavior  that  may  interfere 
with  their  performance,  receive  immediate  and 
appropriate  action,  such  as  intensive  supervi- 
sion, training,  counseling,  or  discipline.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Department  must  ensure  that  the 
Field  Inspections  Unit  fulfills  its  specific  re- 
sponsibilities for  conducting  regularly  sched- 
uled evaluations  of  reporting  procedures  to  en- 
sure that  department  policy  is  being  followed, 
periodic  audits  of  reports  received,  and  regu- 
larly scheduled  evaluations  of  the  processing  of 
citizen  complaints,  including  interviews  with 
complainants  to  ascertain  quality  of  services 
provided. 

Testimony  at  the  Commission  hearing,  CCRB 
cases,  and  other  evidence  reveal  that  disorderly  con- 
duct arrests  can  be  a  tool  of  police  harassment  or  a 
means  to  cover  up  their  use  of  unnecessary  force.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  FY  1991,  no  charges  were 
brought  in  65  percent  of  the  510  disorderly  conduct 
arrests  made  by  MPD  officers.  For  a  5-year  period, 
the  Third  District  ranked  the  highest  in  disorderly 
conduct  arrests — more  than  double  the  number  of 
such  arrests  from  the  next  highest  district.  The 
MPD's  efforts  to  monitor  abuse  of  disorderly  con- 
duct arrests,  and  the  MPD's  training  regarding  its 
proffer  use,  have  been  ineffective.  Training  for  re- 
cruits, as  well  as  experienced  officers,  has  also  been 
deficient  in  the  use  of  force,  human  relations,  and 
multicultural  sensitivity. 

•  Ongoing,  comprehensive  training  on  discre- 
tionary arrests  must  be  implemented,  along 
with  increased  efforts  to  monitor  and  disciphne 
its  abuse.  A  greater  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  recruit  and  experienced  officer  training  re- 
garding discretionary  arrests,  including  the  re- 
quirements for  a  disorderly  conduct  charge. 
Recruits  must  receive  specific  instruction  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  force,  alternatives  to  its  use, 
and  reporting  requirements,  in  addition  to 
physical  and  firearm  training.  An  intensive 
human  relations  training  program  must  be  es- 
tablished for  police  officers  at  every  level  of 
command,  as  required  by  the  D.C.  Code.  Ac- 
tive community  participation  must  be  ensured 
during  the  development,  planning,  and  im- 
plementation of  multicultural  sensitivity  train- 


ing, and  training  must  be  evaluated  and  revised 
where  appropriate  on  a  periodic  basis. 

The  Federal  Government  can  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  remedying  problems  of  police  abuse  by  the 
identification  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  police 
abuse  cases.  There  are  no  nationwide  statistics  com- 
piled, classified,  and  published  regarding  the  ind- 
dence  of  local  police  abuse  and  discipline  of  police 
officers,  as  there  are  no  Federal  reporting  require- 
ments for  local  law  enforcement  agencies  regarding 
police  abuse  incidents  and  discipline  of  officers.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Justice's  prosecution  of 
police  misconduct  cases  has  been  impeded  by  the 
"specific  intent"  requirement  of  18  U.S.C.  §  242.  The 
Department  of  Justice  also  lacks  authority  to  bring 
suits  against  police  departments  where  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  abuse  is  alleged. 

•  It  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  be  directed  to  collect,  classify,  and 
publish  nationwide  statistics  on  police  abuse  in- 
cidents and  discipline  of  officers  for  use  in  law 
enforcement  administration  and  management 
and  to  facilitate  more  accurate  assessment  of 
the  extent  of  police  abuse  in  the  United  States. 
Data  collection  should  include  race,  ethnicity, 
sex,  and  age  of  offenders;  race,  ethnicity,  resi- 
dent status,  sex,  and  age  of  victims;  arrest  infor- 
mation; type  of  injury;  and  type  of  weapon  or 
force  involved. 

•  The  Congress  should  amend  Title  18  §  242  to 
remove  the  prosecutive  impediment  presented 
by  the  judicially  imposed  "specific  intent"  re- 
quirement. The  Congress  should  also  enact  leg- 
islation specifically  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  private 
litigants,  to  bring  a  civil  action  for  equitable  re- 
lief where  he  or  she  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  State  or  local  ofTicials  are  engaged  in 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  depriving  persons  of 
rights  secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  low  number  of  Latinos  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  hampers  its  ability  to  function  ef- 
fectively in  and  earn  the  respect  of  the  District's 
Latino  community,  thereby  increasing  the  potential 
for  tension  and  violence.  Only  2.5  percent  of  the 
MPD's  civilian  and  sworn  employees  are  Latino,  and 
the  Department  has  no  Latinos  above  the  rank  of 
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lieutenant.  As  the  Commission  found  a  need  for  bi- 
lingual personnel  throughout  the  District  govern- 
ment, the  need  is  perhaps  most  acute  in  the  delivery 
of  law  enforcement  services,  where  access  to  such 
services  can  be  a  lifeline  to  the  Latino  community  in 
life-threatening  situations,  such  as  911  emergency 
calls.  Although  the  daily  demand  for  bilingual  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  the  Department's  shortage  of  such 
officers  to  meet  this  intense  demand  efficiently  and 
effectively,  is  clear,  only  3  percent  of  MPD  officers 
speak  fluent  Spanish.  The  MPD's  past  efforts  to  re- 
cruit qualified  Latino  and  bilingual  personnel  have 
been  ineffective  and  sporadic. 

•  The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  must  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  written  recruitment 
plan  for  Latinos  and  other  underrepresented 
minorities,  and  prepare  annual  reports  on  its 
progress  in  achieving  increased  representation. 
Latino  and  other  minority  personnel  with  effec- 
tive bilingual  capabilities  and  multicultural  sen- 
sitivity must  be  assigned  to  the  MPD's  Recruit- 
ment Branch  and  included  in  all  recruitment 
activities.  The  Department  must  also  adopt  a 
tutoring  initiative  to  assist  Latinos  and  other 
interested  f>ersons  in  preparing  for  police  en- 
trance examinations,  and  encourage  participa- 
tion in  study  groups  for  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tively preparing  for  selection  in  supervisory  and 
command  positions.  Affirmative  efforts,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  multilingual  Cadet  Program 
recruitment  materials,  must  be  made  to  recruit 
Latino  and  other  minority  cadets.  Efforts  to  in- 
crease bilingual  personnel  should  include  using 
bilingual  capabilities  as  a  ranking  or  a  selective 
placement  factor  in  vacancy  announcements. 
The  MPD  should  offer  appropriate  incentives 
to  officers  interested  in  developing  broader  lan- 
guage skills  or  enhancing  their  language  profi- 
ciency. 

Civilian  Oversight  of  Policing 

TTie  District  of  Columbia's  Civilian  Complaint 
Review  Board  (CCRB)  is  hampered  by  a  serious 
shortage  of  staff  and  funds,  and  is  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  number  of  citizen  complaints  of  police 
misconduct  it  receives.  The  CCRB's  critical  lack  of 
staffing  hinders  its  ability  to  investigate  and  process 
complaints  of  police  misconduct  in  a  timely  manner. 
At  the  end  of  FY  1991,  one-third  of  the  CCRB  com- 
plaints received  since  1985  remained  open.  The  me- 
dian time  to  close  a  case  is  402  days,  with  25  percent 


of  the  cases  requiring  more  than  3  years  to  complete. 
These  problems  undermine  the  police  department's 
and  the  public's  confidence  in  civilian  oversight  of 
policing.  Although  recently  enacted  legislation  will 
enhance  the  CCRB's  efficiency,  its  ability  to  elimi- 
nate completely  the  backlog  of  complaints  and  imple- 
ment new  programs,  such  as  conciliation,  remains 
hampered  unless  adequate  funding  and  staffing  are 
provided. 

•  The  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board  must 
be  appropriated  adequate  funding  to  permit  its 
hiring  of  experienced,  investigative  staff  to  pro- 
cess in  a  more  expeditious  and  effective  manner 
an  increasing  number  of  citizen  complaints. 

Complaints  that  are  sustained  by  the  CCRB  do 
not  necessarily  result  in  the  discipline  of  officers.  Un- 
like some  civilian  oversight  agencies,  such  as  the  On- 
tario Board  of  Inquiry,  the  CCRB  cannot  itself  im- 
pose discipline;  it  can  only  recommend  it.  For 
instance,  as  of  March  1990,  out  of  19  police  miscon- 
duct cases  that  had  been  sustained  by  the  CCRB  and 
appealed  to  the  Police  Trial  Board,  the  Police  Trial 
Board  had  rendered  a  "not  guilty"  verdict  in  17  of 
the  cases,  even  in  cases  where  the  CCRB  had  recom- 
mended dismissal  of  the  officer.  In  another  case  sus- 
tained by  the  CCRB,  the  Police  Trial  Board's  verdict 
resulted  in  merely  admonishing  one  of  the  officers 
and  dismissing  charges  against  the  remaining  three 
officers.  Thus,  the  operation  of  police  trial  boards 
has  undermined  the  principles  of  civilian  review, 
which  include  impartiality,  independence,  and  repre- 
sentativeness of  the  community. 

D.C.  Court  System 

Non-English-speaking  Latinos  face  barriers  to  the 
D.C.  court  system  because  of  the  system's  failure  to 
provide  them  with  rudimentary,  yet  critical,  informa- 
tion. There  is  inadequate  signage  with  instructions  or 
directions  to  information  sources,  such  as  the  Office 
of  Interpreter  Coordinators  (OIC),  or  the  office  of 
the  court's  bilingual  court  services  specialist.  Basic 
informational  brochures  are  not  available  in  either 
bilingual  or  Spanish-language  versions.  Similarly, 
many  basic  forms  are  not  available  in  Spanish-lan- 
guage versions. 

•  The  courts  must  provide  for  conspicuous 
placement  of  bilingual  or  multilingual  signs,  in- 
structing non-English-speaking  persons  where 
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to  go  for  additional  assistance,  at  appropriate 
locations  throughout  the  D.C.  courthouse. 

•  The  Executive  Office  of  the  Courts,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Mayor's  Office,  must  promptly 
translate  all  brochures  promulgated  by  the 
court  system  into  Spanish.  OIC  must  similarly 
undertake  preparation  of  bilingual  instruction 
sheets  for  assistance  in  completion  of  necessary 
court  paperwork  by  non-English-speaking  Lati- 
nos requesting  relief  through  the  court  system. 

Latinos  are  underrepresented  at  all  levels  of  em- 
ployment in  the  D.C.  court  system.  There  are  only  2 
Hispanic  Superior  Court  judges  out  of  a  total  of  59, 
no  Hispanic  appellate  court  judges,  and  only  1  per- 
cent of  all  Superior  Court  employees  are  Hispanic. 
The  D.C.  Judicial  Nominating  Commission,  the 
body  best  suited  for  increasing  Hispanic  representa- 
tion on  the  bench,  has  had  no  Hispanic  members. 

•  The  D.C.  Judicial  Nominating  Commission 
must  increase  its  efforts  to  nominate  Hispanics 
to  the  Superior  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals. 

At  present,  the  D.C.  Public  Defender  Service,  the 
Office  of  Corporation  Counsel,  and  the  D.C.  court 
system  as  a  whole,  employ  insufficient  bilingual  staff 
to  assist  Latinos  entering  the  D.C.  Court  System. 
Limited  data  exist  that  provide  an  accurate  count  of 
the  numbers  of  non-English-speaking  Latinos  enter- 
ing or  coming  into  contact  with  either  the  criminal 
or  civil  justice  systems  in  the  D.C.  courts.  Data  in 
existence  at  this  time  suggest,  however,  that  these 
numbers  are  steadily  increasing. 

•  The  D.C.  court  system  and  all  related  agen- 
cies providing  services  within  the  court  system 
must  undertake  an  integrated,  across-the-board 
needs  assessment  to  determine  what  areas  are 
most  in  need  of  additional  bilingual  personnel, 
with  the  goal  of  increasing  the  number  of  Span- 
ish-speaking employees.  The  court  system  and 
all  related  agencies  must  immediately  increase 
the  number  of  bilingual  and  Latino  p>ersonnel 
in  court  services  departments,  in  particular, 
lockup,  probation,  and  family  division  intake; 
the  Office  of  the  Mayor  must  immediately  in- 
crease the  number  of  bilingual  and  Latino  per- 
sonnel to  meet  obvious  needs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  and  the  D.C.  jail  facility. 
The  Public  Defender  Service  must  increase  its 


bilingual  stalT  of  attorneys  in  order  to  provide  a 
broader  range  of  legal  representation  to  Lati- 
nos, including  for  appeals,  juvenile  cases,  etc. 

Confusion  exists  in  the  D.C.  court  system  regard- 
ing its  statutory  mandate  to  provide  court  interpret- 
ers for  non-English-sf)eaking  Latinos  and  other  lan- 
guage minorities  in  judicial  proceedings.  There  has 
been  no  coordination  between  the  Office  of  Inter- 
preter Services,  an  executive  branch  agency,  and  the 
Office  of  Interpreter  Coordinators,  an  office  created 
by  the  D.C.  court  system,  for  the  provision  of  inter- 
preter services,  and  as  a  result,  interpreter  services 
have  been  severely  underfunded.  Moreover,  the  Of- 
fice of  Interpreter  Coordinators,  which  should  be  ca- 
pable of  staffmg  sufficient  interpreters  for  Latinos  in 
court  proceedings,  is  not  providing  adequate  cover- 
age for  these  proceedings.  The  responsibility  of  en- 
suring that  Latinos'  rights  are  protected  in  court  pro- 
ceedings is  shared  by  the  individual's  attorney,  OIC, 
OIS,  the  court  system  as  a  whole,  and  the  Mayor's 
Office;  however,  OIC  alone  has  had  to  shoulder  both 
the  burden  and  the  criticism  for  much  of  that  office's 
shortcomings  in  previous  months.  Many  of  these 
problems  have  arisen  from  a  lack  of  a  clear  objective 
and  direction  in  that  office,  as  well  as  a  failure  of 
each  entity  involved  to  coordinate  responsibilities. 

•  The  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  should 
prepare  and  promulgate  a  Memorandum 
Order,  delineating  guidelines  and  safeguards  to 
ensure  procedural  due  process  for  non-English- 
speaking  defendants  at  all  stages  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  for  use  by  all  judges  within  the 
court  system. 

•  The  OfTice  of  Interpreter  Coordinators  should 
assign  certified  court  interpreters  to  individual 
courts  v«thin  the  Superior  Court  system  in 
order  to  supplement  the  services  already  pro- 
vided by  OIC  and  to  ensure  the  presence  of  an 
interpreter  at  critical  times  during  courtroom 
proceedings,  in  particular,  Saturday  arraign- 
ment. In  light  of  the  budget  constraints  under 
which  the  courts  currently  operate,  as  well  as 
the  recent  cutback  on  funding  in  the  OIC,  the 
courts  could  modify  implementation  of  this  rec- 
ommendation by  appointing  a  single  interpreter 
to  serve  more  than  one  court,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  Court's  docket  on  a  given  date.  In 
the  alternative,  assignment  of  interpreters  for 
specific  cases  to  party  litigants  or  defendants 
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should  be  made  to  a  specific  interpreter,  with 
that  interpreter  having  responsibihty  for  mak- 
ing all  court  appearances  with  regard  to  a 
party,  to  ensure  the  same  interpreter's  atten- 
dance at  court  appearances. 

An  attorney  is  in  the  best  position  to  ensure  a 
client's  clear  understanding  of  court  proceedings,  as 
well  as  the  conduct  required  by  the  Courts  pending 
final  disposition  of  the  case.  Moreover,  the  ability  of 
the  attorney  to  establish  a  rapport  with  the  client 
and  ensure  that  all  facts  that  are  relevant  to  any 
issue  in  the  case,  including  bail  setting,  defenses,  etc., 
is  best  fostered  through  direct  conversation,  rather 
than  through  an  intermediary.  Interpreter  services 
are  provided  by  the  courts  to  those  individuals  need- 
ing the  same,  to  interpret  during  courtroom  proceed- 
ings. The  defendant  will  nevertheless  be  required  to 
communicate  with  his  attorney  outside  of  the  courts. 
While  non-English-speaking  defendants  have  no 
right  to  an  attorney  who  speaks  the  same  language, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ability  of  the  attorney  to 
communicate  with  the  client  would  facilitate  the  ef- 
fective functioning  of  the  attorney-client  relationship 
in  many  respects. 


taken  a  formal  assessment  of  the  need  for  bilingual 
personnel  nor  a  formal  initiative  to  recruit  bilingual 
personnel  for  targeted  positions  within  the  Depart- 
ment. Telephonic  and  written  communication  with 
the  Department  of  Human  Services  by  the  District's 
Spanish-speaking  population  is  also  problematic. 
These  barriers  affect  equal  access  to  critical  services 
such  as  medical  benefits,  food  stamps,  and  child  and 
family  services.  For  instance,  the  District's  Latino 
community  has  experienced  difficulties  in  all  aspects 
of  reporting  child  abuse.  Despite  the  formation  in 
1987  of  the  D.C.  Task  Force  Against  Latino  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect,  problems  still  exist  today  at  all 
steps  in  the  process — from  the  initial  reporting  stage 
to  placement  of  a  Spanish-speaking  child  in  an  ap- 
propriate environment.  In  applying  for  public  bene- 
fits, Spanish-speaking  applicants  are  often  assigned 
to  English-speaking  caseworkers. 

•  The  Department  of  Human  Services,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Office  of  Personnel,  must  con- 
duct a  formal  needs  assessment  and  initiate  ac- 
tive recruitment  of  biUngual  personnel-  as 
discussed  in  the  General  Recommendations, 
above. 


•  OIC,  in  cooperation  with  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  should  create  and  provide 
each  court  with  a  list  of  attorneys  qualified  to 
accept  bilingual  cases,  including  attorneys  who 
are  bilingual,  or  who  have  bilingual  legal  secre- 
taries or  legal  assistants  on  their  staff.  Simi- 
larly, the  courts  must  refrain  from  appointing 
attorneys  who  are  neither  bilingual  nor  have 
bilingual  personnel  to  represent  non-English- 
speaking  defendants.  In  coordination  with  the 
appointment  of  counsel,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  Courts  should  create  a  program  of  attorney 
orientation  for  handling  cases  involving  non- 
English-speaking  clients. 

•  The  court  system  should  provide  for  an  om- 
budsman to  field  complaints  regarding  prob- 
lems or  failures  in  the  court's  present  system  of 
providing  services  to  communication-impaired 
persons. 

Social  Services 

The  lack  of  adequate  bilingual  personnel  in  the 
D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services  (DHS)  is  a  fre- 
quent source  of  complaints  by  the  District's  Latino 
community;  yet,  the  Department  has  never  under- 


In  conducting  the  needs  assessment,  particular 
attention  must  be  given  to  all  aspects  of  report- 
ing child  abuse,  from  the  availability  of  Span- 
ish-speaking personnel  on  the  child  abuse  hot- 
line to  implementation  of  a  system  for 
identifying  Spanish-speaking  foster  care  homes 
before  the  need  arises.  Attention  to  the  need  for 
bilingual  homes  must  include  remedying  the 
need  for  bilingual  group  homes  for  delinquent 
youths. 

Equal  access  to  public  benefits  is  particularly 
problematic  for  the  Latino  residents  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Adams  Morgan  communities,  not  only 
due  to  the  dearth  of  bilingual  personnel  and  materi- 
als but  also  to  the  geographical  accessibility  of  the 
applicable  service  center.  The  apphcable  service  cen- 
ter for  these  northwest  residents  is  in  the  northeast 
section  of  the  city.  Nine  of  the  current  1 1  Income 
Maintenance  Administration  (IMA)  service  centers 
are  in  northeast  and  southeast  Washington,  and  the 
only  full-service  center  in  northwest  Washington 
does  not  service  the  Mount  Pleasant  and  Adams 
Morgan  communities.  Hispanics  have  the  highest 
poverty  rate  of  any  racial  or  ethnic  group  in  the  Dis- 
trict, and  many  have  asserted  the  need  for  a  full-ser- 
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vice  IMA  center  to  be  located  within  their  commu- 
nity. 

•  The  Income  Maintenance  Administration 
must  ensure  equal  accessibility  to  its  services, 
including  geographical  accessibility.  A  fuU-ser- 
vice  Income  Maintenance  Administration  cen- 
ter must  be  established  that  would  provide 
equal  access  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  and  Adams 
Morgan  communities. 

Health  Care 

Linguistic,  cultural,  and  financial  barriers  prevent 
Latinos  in  the  District  of  Columbia  flrom  receiving 
adequate  health  services,  mental  health  treatment, 
and  substance  and  alcohol  abuse  treatment.  Despite 
an  efibrt  to  reach  out  to  the  Latino  community,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  D.C.  General  Hospital  and 
community-based  clinics.  District  of  Columbia 
health  facilities  still  lack  adequate  numbers  of  bilin- 
gual staff  to  enable  Latinos  to  access  the  care  they 
need.  D.C.  General  Hospital,  the  District's  Commis- 
sion of  Public  Health  clinics,  and  the  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  Services  facilities  have  few  bilingual 
employees  or  lack  comprehensive  bUingual  coverage. 
Furthermore,  in  efforts  to  recruit  and  hire  bilingual 
staff.  District  health  facilities  have  not  emphasized 
the  need  for  bilingualism  nor  advertised  extensively 
through  Hispanic  networks.  Staff  at  District  faciL- 
ties  have  not  made  fuU  use  of  Federal  grants  that 
could  be  used  to  recruit  or  train  Latinos  in  health 
professions. 

•  District  health  care  facilities,  including  DC. 
General  Hospital,  the  Commission  of  Public 
Health,  and  the  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
Services  should  take  the  foUowing  steps  to 
overcome  language  barriers  confronting  Latino 
patients: 

•  Conduct  a  formal  needs  assessment  and  initi- 
ate active  recruitment  of  bilingual  personnel  as 
discussed  in  the  General  Recommendations, 
above. 

•  Recruit  and  hire  Latino  personnel  with  job 
vacancy  announcements  written  in  Spanish, 
advertised  in  Spanish-language  newspapers, 
posted  in  the  Latino  community,  and  sent  to 
Hispanic  advocacy  groups  and  business  lead- 
ers. 

•  Review  federally  funded  programs  that  could 
target  the  Latino  community  to  train  health 


professionals,  and  develop  and  execute  any  fea- 
sible programs.  Volunteer  or  auxiliary  pro- 
grams should  be  targeted  toward  getting  more 
Hispanics  to  participate  in  health  care  or  health 
care  programs. 

In  addition,  DC.  General  Hospital  should  en- 
sure that  its  on-duty  staff  includes  at  least  one 
fluent  Spanish  speaker  unencumbered  by  duties 
other  than  interpretation  at  all  times.  It  should 
continue,  and  offer  appropriate  employee  incen- 
tives for  taking,  Spanish  courses.  The  hospital 
should  provide  more  Spanish-language  bro- 
chures explaining  the  procedures  for  receiving 
care  in  the  emergency  room,  locations  of  de- 
partments and  clinics,  hospital  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  parking  and  food  services. 

District  of  Columbia  health  services  fail  to  provide 
for  outreach  to  the  Hispanic  community,  involve- 
ment of  the  Latino  community  in  health  care  plan- 
ning, and  policies  or  programs  to  address  special 
Latino  health  care  needs. 

•  D.C.  General  Hospital  must  renew  and  ex- 
pand its  efforts  to  increase  sensitivity  to  the 
Hispanic  community's  health  concerns,  to  as- 
sess their  needs,  to  involve  the  Latino  commu- 
nity in  its  outreach  programs,  and  to  appoint 
more  Latinos  to  hospital  committees.  In  partic- 
ular, D.C.  General  Hospital  must  ensure  Hispa- 
nic representation  on  the  Community  Relations 
Committee. 

•  The  District's  Commission  of  Public  Health 
must  ensure  that  its  programs  are  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Latino  community  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  alarming  growth  of  AIDS 
and  alcohol  and  substance  abuse.  The  Commis- 
sion must  establish  a  program  for  community 
involvement  in  health  care  planning  and  invite 
Hispanic  leaders  to  participate. 

Many  community-based  clinics  that  provide  bilin- 
gual health  care  or  mentaJ  health  care  are  also  over- 
burdened with  Latino  patients.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia provides  little  or  no  direct  financial  support 
to  these  clinics.  Furthermore,  because  community- 
based  organizations  rely  on  volunteer  and  low-paid 
staff,  their  facilities  may  be  able  to  provide  more  ser- 
vices with  less  funding  than  the  District's  public  clin- 
ics. 
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•  The  District  of  Columbia  must  expand  bilin- 
gual services  for  health  and  mental  health  care 
(including  treatment  and  education  for  AIDS 
and  alcohol  and  substance  abuse).  It  must  eval- 
uate the  efficacy  of  District  funds  spent  on  pub- 
He  clinics  versus  community-based  organiza- 
tions that  rely  on  volunteer  staff.  Additional 
District  funds  for  health  and  mental  health  ser- 
vices must  be  allocated  according  to  the  results 
of  this  evaluation  to  provide  bilingual  services 
at  relatively  low  cost  to  the  low-income  Latino 
community.  The  District  must  avoid  cutting 
funding  to  these  service  providers. 

Training  and  certification  requirements  limit  the 
pool  of  bilingual  medical  personnel.  Recent  im- 
migrants may  include  a  pool  of  bilingual  medical 
personnel  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  licenses  to 
practice  their  health  professions  in  the  United  States. 
Licensure  to  practice  medicine  sometimes  includes 
additional  or  more  stringent  requirements  for  gradu- 
ates of  foreign  medical  schools.  The  District's  De- 
partment of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  is 
trying  to  amend  the  licensure  process  to  certify  more 
foreign-trained  individuals  as  physician's  assistants. 
Finally,  Federal  and  local  training  programs  can 
also  help  foreign-trained  medical  personnel  become 
licensed  health  practitioners. 

•  Federal  and  local  officials  must  strive  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  bilingual  medical  profes- 
sionals. 

•  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  must  give  higher  priority  to  increasing 
the  number  of  trained  health  care  professionals 
who  have  the  linguistic  and  cultural  skills  to 
serve  the  immigrant  Latino  community.  Pro- 
grams should  aid  Hispanic  immigrants,  partic- 
ularly foreign-trained  health  care  profession- 
als, b  gaining  the  necessary  licensure  to 
practice  in  medical  fields. 

•  The  Commission  of  Public  Health,  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Health  Services  and  DC.  Gen- 
eral Hospital  should  develop  programs  (relying 
upon  Federal  funding  when  possible)  to  en- 
courage Latinos  to  pursue  the  necessary 
schooling  to  achieve  careers  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions. 

•  District  licensing  boards  should  review  re- 
quirements for  U.S. -educated  and  foreign-edu- 
cated professionals  to  ensure  that  their  policies 


do  not  require  foreign-educated  professionals 
to  meet  unnecessary  requirements,  while  main- 
taining U.S.  professional  standards. 

Housing 

A  dearth  of  safe,  decent,  and  affordable  housing 
affects  the  entire  District  of  Columbia  and  is  a  prob- 
lem in  the  Mount  Pleasant  and  Adams  Morgan 
neighborhoods,  where  many  District  Latinos  live, 
with  the  result  that  many  Latinos  live  in  over- 
crowded and  unsafe  housing  units.  The  District  has  a 
host  of  affordable  housing  programs  but  lacks  an  ef- 
fective comprehensive  affordable  housing  strategy  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

Latinos  suffer,  in  particular,  from  the  District's 
failure  to  enforce  its  housing  code  effectively  and  sen- 
sitively, sometimes  with  the  result  that  Latino  and 
other  residents  are  evicted  from  their  homes  because 
the  District  has  failed  to  force  landlords  to  maintain 
their  buildings  up  to  code.  Latinos  face  special  diffi- 
culties in  getting  housing  code  violations  in  their 
apartments  fixed  because  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer and  Regulatory  Affairs,  which  enforces  the 
housing  code,  provides  inadequate  bilingual  assis- 
tance to  limited-English-proficient  complainants. 

Furthermore,  the  housing  assistance  provided  by 
the  District  in  the  form  of  public  housing  or  housing 
subsidies  designed  to  help  District  residents  obtain 
decent,  affordable  housing  is  for  the  most  part  un- 
available to  District  Latinos  because  of  backlogs, 
long  waiting  lists,  and  inadequate  bilingual  assis- 
tance. Community  organizations  that  help  Latinos 
with  housing  problems  have  been  beset  with  financial 
cutbacks  in  recent  years,  making  it  increasingly  difTi- 
cult  for  them  to  make  a  difference.  Despite  fair  hous- 
ing laws  and  the  efforts  of  fair  housing  agencies  to 
enforce  these  laws,  pervasive  discrimination  in  the 
private  housing  market  compounds  Latinos'  prob- 
lems in  finding  decent,  affordable  housing. 

•  The  Mayor  must  direct  the  Deputy  Mayor  for 
Economic  Development  to  conduct  a  thorough 
review  of  the  District's  affordable  housing  pro- 
grams and  to  formulate,  for  submission,  to  the 
District  Council,  a  comprehensive  affordable 
housing  strategy  designed  to  provide  for  the 
bousing  needs  of  all  District  residents.  In  for- 
mulating the  strategy,  the  Deputy  Mayor  must 
sf)ecifically  address  the  needs  of  the  Latino  com- 
munity and  consider  the  recommendations  laid 
out  in  the  Latino  Civil  Rights  Task  Force  re- 
port, the  Latino  Blueprint,  for  preserving  exist- 
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ing,  as  well  as  creating  new,  low-to-moderate 
income  housing.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Mayor,  the  District  Council  must  make  the 
sfjeedy  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  affordable 
housing  strategy  a  top  priority. 

•  The  District  of  Columbia  must  ensure  that  the 
District's  housing  code  is  enforced  effectively 
and  sensitively.  In  particular,  the  District  gov- 
ernment must  intensify  its  efforts  against  prop- 
erty owners  who  allow  cited  violations  to  con- 
tinue unabated  or  who  are  the  subject  of 
multiple  citations  for  violations.  Once  it  has 
identified  properties  in  violation  of  code,  the 
District  government  must  use  all  means  avail- 
able to  avoid  allowing  the  properties  to  decay 
to  the  point  where  the  tenants  must  be  evicted 
for  their  own  health  and  safety.  Possible  steps 
include: 

•  implementing  a  tenant  outreach  program,  in- 
cluding a  special  outreach  effort  to  the  Latino 
community,  to  encourage  the  repwrting  of  vio- 
lations; 

•  undertaking  more  frequent  inspections  and 
reinspections  of  identified  properties; 

•  imposing  stiff  fines  for  unfixed  housing  code 
violations,  including  daily  penalties  for  the 
same  uncorrected  violation; 

•  quickly  putting  liens  on  properties  with  severe 
and  persistent  housing  code  violations  and  un- 
paid fines  and  penalties  to  enable  foreclosure 
of  the  property  and  inclusion  of  the  properties 
in  the  District's  homestead  program  for  possi- 
ble sale  to  its  tenants; 

•  appropriating  the  necessary  funds  to  the  sec- 
tion 5-513  fund  so  that  the  District  can  make 
necessary  repairs  rather  than  evacuate  tenants. 

•  enacting  "repair  and  deduct"  legislation  that 
would  allow  tenants  to  fix  problems  and  de- 
duct the  cost  from  their  rent;  and 

•  improving  its  data  collection  system  to  allow 
routine  tallying  and  reporting  of  allegations  of 
building  code  violations,  the  citations  issued, 
the  penalties  collected  or  that  remain  unrecov- 
ered,  and  whether  any  resulting  liens  have  been 
placed  against  the  property,  as  well  as  the  sta- 
tus of  the  enforcement  of  the  liens. 


In  addition,  the  Department  of  Consumer  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  must  issue  an  annual  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  section  5-513  fund,  as 
required  by  law. 

•  The  District  of  Columbia  must  undertake  out- 
reach to  the  Latino  community,  hire  sufficient 
bilingual  personnel  in  District  housing  agencies, 
and  otherwise  ensure  that  Latinos  have  access  to 
all  housing  services  the  District  provides,  such 
as  providing  increased  District  funding  for  com- 
munity organizations  serving  the  Latino  com- 
munity in  the  housing  area. 

•  The  District  must  vigorously  pursue  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  and  District  fair  housing 
laws. 

Educational  Opportunity 

Until  recently  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools  (DCPS)  have  had  neither  a  systematic  way  of 
identifying,  assessing,  and  tracking  limited-English- 
proficient  (LEP)  students  in  its  schools  nor  a  com- 
prehensive policy  for  providing  educationaJ  opportu- 
nities to  LEP  students.  Because  of  these  deficiencies, 
DCPS  appears  to  have  been  in  noncompliance  with 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  re- 
quires school  districts  to  rectify  any  language  defi- 
ciency so  that  LEP  children  can  participate  effec- 
tively in  the  educational  program.  Although  DCPS 
runs  several  model  programs  for  limited-English-pro- 
ficient students,  the  quality  of  the  programs  offered 
LEP  students  in  DCPS  varies  tremendously  by 
school.  In  most  schools,  LEP  students  have  unequal 
access  to  many  educational  programs,  including  spe- 
cial education  programs,  gifted  and  talented  pro- 
grams, and  vocational  programs.  Furthermore,  qual- 
ified bilingual  teachers  who  have  been  working  for 
DCPS  for  a  number  of  years  are  still  not  in  perma- 
nent positions. 

Although  DCPS  has  made  substantial  progress 
with  its  implementation  of  a  corrective  action  plan, 
and  its  recent  hiring  of  more  bilingual/ESL  teachers, 
more  must  be  done.  For  instance,  3  years  after  the 
Superintendent's  Task  Force  recommended  that  an 
overall  bilingual  education  policy  be  adopted  and 
corrective  actions  taken,  DCPS  has  not  yet  adopted  a 
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bilingual  education  policy  statement  and  has  not  yet 
completed  implementation  of  its  corrective  action 
plan.  Although  bilingual/ESL  teachers  have  been 
hired,  many  of  them  are  not  yet  certified. 

•  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  must  promptly 
ensure  equal  educational  access  for  LEP  stu- 
dents. In  particular,  DCPS  must  adopt  a  new 
bilingual  education  policy  statement  and  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  implement  its  corrective  ac- 
tion plan  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Once  DCPS 
adopts  its  new  bilingual/ESL  education  policy, 
procedures  must  be  put  in  place  to  ensure  that 
the  policy  is  implemented  uniformly  through- 
out the  District  of  Columbia  schools.  DCPS 
must  ensure  that  LEP  students  are  given  equal 
access  to  all  educational  programs  offered  by 
DCPS,  including  special  education,  gifted  and 
talented,  and  vocational  programs. 

•  The  certification  and  retention  of  its  current 
bilingual/ESL  teachers  must  be  a  top  priority 
for  DCPS.  To  the  extent  that  bilingual/ESL 
teachers  are  in  temporary  positions  for  more 
than  the  1  year  necessary  to  become  certified  or 
to  become  permanent  in  the  system,  DCPS 
should  determine  what  steps  are  necessary  to 
bring  these  teachers  into  permanent  positions 
and  accomplish  them  forthwith. 

As  immigrants  who  speak  little  or  no  English, 
often  received  little  formal  education  in  their  home 
country,  survived  stressful  personal  experiences  with 
political  violence,  separation  from  family  members, 
and  arduous  trips  to  the  United  Slates,  and  whose 
parents  have  little  ability  to  help  them  navigate  an 
American  public  school  system,  Latino  children  need 
special  programs,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  En- 
glish language  instruction,  to  help  them  succeed  in 
school.  Examples  of  programs  needed  are  orienta- 
tion programs  for  both  students  and  parents,  bilin- 
gual counseling  programs,  and  multicultural  sensi- 
tivity training  for  school  personnel  and  students. 
Many  successful  programs  for  immigrant  students 
are  described  in  Badges:  Promising  Programs  for  the 
Education  of  Immigrant  Children,  published  by  Cal- 
ifornia Tomorrow,  a  not-for-profit  research  and  ad- 
vocacy organization  that  examines  ways  to  deal  with 
diversity.  The  District  does  not  provide  such  pro- 
grams on  a  general  basis. 

For  instance,  many  Latino  parents  are  estranged 
from     District     schools     because,     despite     im- 


provements, the  schools  have  not  consistently  pro- 
vided correspondence  in  languages  other  than  En- 
glish or  interpreters  in  school  meetings  and  par- 
ent/school conferences.  Furthermore,  DCPS  has  only 
recently  begun  training  programs  for  school  person- 
nel to  help  them  learn  about  immigrant  students — 
their  histories,  their  cultures — and  about  how  to  meet 
their  needs.  Latino  and  immigrant  students  are  likely 
to  encounter  insensitivity  and  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  a  regular  basis  at  school.  It  has  even  been 
alleged  that  some  teachers  are  taking  out  their  frus- 
tration at  not  being  able  to  understand  Latino  stu- 
dents in  unacceptable  ways,  such  as  the  use  of  corpo- 
ral punishment.  And  it  has  also  been  alleged  that, 
when  Latino  students  have  been  the  victims  of  corpo- 
ral punishment.  Latino  parents  have  been  unable  to 
make  their  concerns  in  this  area  heard  by  school  and 
central  administration  personnel. 

•  DCPS  must  take  steps  to  improve  the  access 
of  Latino  parents  and  their  children  to  the 
schools,  including  stepping  up  its  outreach  ef- 
forts to  Latino  and  other  immigrant  parents.  In 
particular,  DCPS  should  consider  adopting 
programs  that  have  been  successful  in  other 
school  districts. 

•  DCPS  must  set  forth  and  implement  from  the 
top  down  an  effective  system  for  hearing  paren- 
tal complaints,  particularly  with  respect  to  par- 
ental complaints  about  the  use  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  schools.  The  system  must  be 
designed  to  ensure  accessibility  for,  and  ac- 
countability to,  limited-English-proficient  and 
immigrant  parents,  and  information  about  the 
system  should  be  widely  disseminated. 

Access  to  equal  opportunity  in  the  United  States 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the  ability  to  attain  an 
education.  Yet,  Latinos  have  disproportionately  high 
dropout  rates  and  disproportionately  few  students 
going  on  to  college  nationwide,  and  Latinos  are  un- 
derrepresented  at  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  only  public  university  in  the  District. 
Despite  this  imbalance,  UDC  has  made  few  visible 
efforts  to  recruit  Latino  students  or  to  make  them 
feel  welcome  on  campus.  For  instance,  UDC  has  an 
admissions  counselor  and  a  multicultural  center  that 
help  foreign  students  navigate  UDC,  but  no  counter- 
parts to  help  DC.  resident  Latino  students.  The 
Hispanic  program  manager,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
this  function,  has  limited  stature  and  authority.  As 
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an  other  example,  despite  UDC  efforts  to  inform 
students  about  docimientation  requirements  for 
D.C.  residency,  some  resident  Latino  and  other  stu- 
dents may  not  be  able  to  produce  the  requisite  docu- 
mentation, with  the  result  that  they  are  charged  out- 
of-State  tuition  rates,  a  barrier  that  in  most  instances 
means  that  they  are  cannot  afford  to  attend  UDC. 
Finally,  Latinos  are  underrepresented  on  UDC's  fac- 
ulty and  staff  and  in  decision-making  positions  at 
UDC.  In  particular,  there  is  no  Latino  member  of 
UDC's  15-member  Board  of  Trustees. 

•  UDC  must  take  steps  to  recruit  Latino  stu- 
dents, to  lower  barriers  that  prevent  them  from 
attending  college,  and  make  them  feel  welcome 
on  campus.  Specific  steps  will  include: 

•  Consolidating  in  one  position  the  authority 
to  coordinate  all  programs  that  effect  Latino 
applicants,  students,  staff,  and  faculty,  or  con- 


sidering the  feasibility  of  creating  an  Office  for 
Latino  Students  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
D.C.-resident  Latino  students  separately  from 
those  of  foreign  students. 

•  Devoting  more  resources  to  recruiting  and  re- 
taining Latino  students.  Steps  that  could  be 
taken  without  many  additional  resources  in- 
clude inviting  DC.  students  to  visit  or  take 
courses  at  UDC,  encouraging  UDC  students  to 
tutor  or  otherwise  help  Latino  youngsters  in 
the  District,  and  designing  programs  to  recruit 
Latinos  who  are  no  longer  in  school. 

•  Exploring  ways  to  be  more  flexible  in  the 
types  of  documentation  it  allows  as  proof  of 
D.C.  residency. 

•  UDC  must  actively  recruit  Latinos  for  vacant 
positions  when  they  exist,  and  the  Mayor 
should  appoint  a  Latino  member  of  UDC's 
Board  of  Trustees. 
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Additional  Statement  of  Chairperson  Arthur  A.  Fletcher,  Vice 
Chairperson  Charles  P.  Wang,  and  Commissioners  Mary  Frances 
Berry.  Blandina  G.  Ramirez,  and 
Russell  G.  Redenbaugh 


The  following  further  observations  of  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  accompanying  text  are  set 
forth  below  for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

Describing  how  the  District's  lack  of  sovereign  status  and  Federal  control  over  District  affairs  impedes  the 
efficient  operation  of  District  government,  Mayor  Kelly  noted  that  after  the  District's  budget  is  approved  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  District  Council,  it  is  further  reviewed  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
several  congressional  committees,  before  it  can  be  approved  by  Congress  and  the  President,  lengthening  the 
budget  cycle  to  1 S  months  or  longer.  Arguing  that  the  process  is  too  cumbersome,  she  stated,  "We  cannot  exercise 
responsive  financial  management  under  these  constraints. . . .  [I]t  is  clear  that  the  District  of  Columbia's  budget 
faces — on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis — more  scrutiny  than  that  of  the  Pentagon." 

In  addition  to  its  charter  prohibition  on  the  taxation  of  nonresidents'  income,  the  District's  ability  to  raise 
revenue  is  further  impeded  by  the  large  proportion  of  Federal  land  within  its  boundaries,  on  which  the  District 
cannot  assess  property  taxes.  Mayor  Kelly  stated  that  she  would  gladly  forego  the  Federal  payment  in  exchange 
for  statehood: 

The  District  of  Columbia  loses  two  billion  dollars  [in  taxes]  every  year,  and,  in  exchange  for  having  our  hands 
tied  behind  our  back,  we  get  600  million  dollars. 

If  we  were  a  State,  I  would  happily  do  a  quid  pro  quo.  The  Federal  Government  could  keep  the  Federal 
payment.  We  could  operate  as  a  sovereign  power.  And  we  would  do  far  better  financially  and  otherwise. 

The  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  is  determined  each  year  through  the  legislative  process.  Although  the 
District's  request  is  based  on  a  number  of  statutory  factors,  the  end  result  bears  no  necessary  relationship  to  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  Over  the  years  the  District  has  sought  to  gain  control  over  its  own 
affairs  and  to  achieve  representation  in  Federal  Government  by  becoming  a  State  or  otherwise  gaining  full  voting 
representation  in  Congress.  In  1979,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  unanimously  supported  the  District's 
efforts,  stating  that: 


1  SbaroD  Pratt  Kelly.  Mayor,  District  ofColumbia,  testimony  before  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  November  1991. 

2  The  major  source  of  revenue  for  most  localities  is  land  value  or  property  tax.  Yet,  56  percent  of  the  District's  real  property  area  is  tax 
exempt,  with  41  percent  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  alone  In  1991  the  tax  revenue  lost  because  of  Federally  mandated 
exemptions  from  District  property  taxes  was  estimated  by  tbe  District  at  SS23. 4  million.  Indices  1991,  pp.  3, 121.  This  estimate  of  lost 
tax  revenue  is,  however,  subject  to  some  dispute.  jbeKPMG  Peat  Marwick,  "Federal  Payment"  (Washington,  DC,  June  1990). 

3  Kelly  Remarks,  Hearing  TninscripL,  vol.  I,  pp.  40, 41. 

4  They  include:  tax  revenue  lost  because  of  the  District's  limited  commercial  and  industrial  property  and  exempted  properties;  the  relative 
lack  of  taxable  business  income  arising  from  the  public  sector  dominance  of  tbe  local  economy;  the  cost  of  providing  public  services 
for  nonprofit  corporations  and  businesses  dealing  exclusively  with  the  Federal  government ;  costs  of  the  unreimbursed  services  that 
District  agencies  provide  for  the  Federal  government  and  Federal  agencies  provide  for  the  District  government;  expenditure 
requirements  unique  to  the  nation's  capital,  such  as  extraordinary  security  measures  and  ceremonial  functions;  tbe  tax  burdens  on 
District  residents  compared  with  those  in  surrounding  jurisdictions  and  comparable  cities;  and  the  level  of  Federal  grants  available  to 
the  District  in  comparison  with  other  State  and  local  governments.  See  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govenmient  and  Govertmiental 
Reorganization  Act,  Pub.  L.  No.  93- 198,  §  501,  87  SUt.  774  (1973);  District  ofColumbia,  A  New  Visioa  fortbeOty:  Making  Decisioa 
for  Out  Future,  Fiscal  Year  1992  Budget  and  Revised  Fiscal  Year  1991  Request,  Appendix  A;  Federal  Payment. 
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[a]  nation  which  prides  itself  on  its  democratic  tradition  and  egalitarian  principles  such  as  "no  taxation  without  represrfhtation" 
and  "one  man,  one  vote"  cannot  justify  excluding  three-quarters  of  a  million  people  .  .  .  from  meaningful  representation  in 
Congress. 

Fundamental  to  citizenship  is  the  basic  right  to  vote  and  to  be  represented  in  the  workings  of  government. 


U.S.  Commission  oo  Civil  Rights.  "Sutancnt  of  the  United  Sutes  Commission  on  Ovil  Rights  in  Support  of  the  D.C.  Voting  RigfaU 
AmeadmcDt,"  July  3,  1979. 
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3360 
Separate  Views  of  Commissioner  Carl  A.  Anderson 


In  the  last  month  of  that  year  (1987),  17-year-old  Kendall  Merri weather  was  killed  on 
the  way  to  Ballou  High  School  by  two  teenagers  who  shot  him  with  a  .357  magnum  and 
robbed  him  of  his  boombox  radio;  15-year-old  Sean  Smith  was  shot  to  death  near  his 
Northeast  Washington  home  after  a  youth  stole  his  new  red  ski  jacket,  and  12-year-old 
Mark  Settles  and  his  dog  were  found  lying  in  a  pool  of  block  in  their  Southeast  Washington 
home.  Settles,  a  Boy  Scout  and  church  choir  member,  was  a  good  friend  of  Donald  Marks. 
He  is  the  first  name  on  Marks's  list  of  slain  friends.  . . .  On  two  pieces  of  notebook  paper, 
Donald  Marks  has  written  the  names  of  his  friends  who  have  been  slain  in  the  last  five 
years:  15  of  them.  .  .  .  Marks  recites  from  his  list  of  dead  friends.  "Curtis  Bates,  he  got 
killed  on  Halloween  night.  Somebody  shot  him  wearing  a  Jason  mask.  .  .  .  Tony  Askew, 
he  got  shot  with  a  shotgun  outside  his  house.  .  . .  Stanley  Washington.  They  said  he  got 
shot  in  the  head  several  times.  I  don't  know  why.  .  . .  Reginald  Blackwell,  he  got  shot  in 
the  House  of  Pancakes  up  there  by  the  Crystal  Skating  Rink,  shot  with  an  AJC-47,  closed 
casket. . . .  Jerome,  he  was  selling  demos  [fake  drugs]  to  a  white  man;  the  white  man  came 
back  and  cut  his  throat.  .  .  .  Hippo  got  shot  in  a  club  in  Southeast.  I  can't  think  of  the 
name.  He  got  shot  in  the  knee,  like  the  lower  leg,  and  he  bled  to  death. . . .  Paul  Ridley  got 
shot  at  the  gasoline  station.  The  way  I  heard  it,  they  said  it  was  an  argument.  He  got  shot 
in  the  head.  . .  .  Omar  Bailey.  They  said  he  was  at  his  neighbor's  house  and  some  guys  in 
the  neighborhood,  they  beat  his  face  in,  then  shot  him  in  the  face.  I  don't  know  why." 

—  Washington  Post,  December  29, 1991 

These  victims  are  but  a  few  of  the  2,01 1  men,  women,  and  children  who  have  died  violent  deaths  in  the  urban 
kilhng  fields  of  our  nation's  capital  during  the  past  five  years.  During  1991  alone, 489murders  and  6,107  muggings 
were  reported  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  wave  of  violence  is  inescapably  the  setting  in  which  thousands  of 
Washingtonians  live  their  daily  lives  and  in  which  hundreds  in  the  near  future  will  meet  violent  deaths,  thereby 
being  deprived  of  the  first  civil  right:  the  right  to  life. 

TTiis  is  also  the  setting  in  which  the  men  and  women  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Police  Department  serve 
and,  according  to  The  Washington  Post  have  "had  to  wage  war  on  street  robbers  and  other  criminals  with 
outmoded  equipment  and  under  primitive  working  conditions. "  The  "Post"  reports  a,  "grim  bottom  line:  a  poorly 
equipped,  less  experienced  police  force  against  younger,  meaner,  more  dangerous  street  thugs."  It  is  a  situation 
in  which  veteran  law  enforcement  personnel  complain  that  "police  recruitment,  training,  pay,  and  modem  law 
enforcement  technology  are  sorely  lacking  in  the  department."  None  of  this,  of  course,  can  excuse  the  conduct 
which  this  Commission  insists  be  remedied  now.  It  does,  however,  heighten  the  urgency  of  a  number  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  and  of  testimony  given  before  the  Commission  and  referenced  in  this  report. 

As  several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  commission  have  taken  the  occasion  of  separate  views  to  accentuate  the 
views  of  certain  witnesses  before  the  Commission,  I  would  also  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  highlight  the 
testimony  of  former  D.C.  Metropolitan  police  officer  Gary  Hankins  who  stated:  "I  believe  that  force  sometimes 
is  used  when  officers  don't  have  that  kind  of  confidence,  don't  have  the  knowledge  they  need  about  alternatives 
and  may  resort  to  their  authority  or  the  color  of  their  authority  to  hide  their  fear."  Mr.  Hankins  continued: 


1        "Mugged:  Cops,  Robbers  and  Victims,"  Tbc  Wasbiagloo  Post,  Dec.  14, 1992,  p.  AlO. 
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We  do  not  today,  nor  have  we  for  at  least  a  decade,  adequately  trained  Metropolitan  Police  OfTicers.  We  do  not  today,  nor 
have  we  for  at  least  8  years  recruited  aggressively  and  held  our  standards  up  high  enough  to  assure  that  the  people  that  we're 
requiring  to  do  the  job  are  able  to  assimilate  the  information  they  need  from  training  and  then  use  it  on  the  street 

Law  enforcement  must  be  given  the  adequate  resources  for  training  and  equipment  which  today  it  lacks  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  will  of  necessity  entail  a  reexamination  of  priorities  by  the  District  of  Colimibia 
government.  In  1 990  the  Commission  on  Budget  and  Financial  Priorities  of  the  Ehstrict  of  Colimibia  chaired  by 
Alice  Rivlin  concluded  that  the  Nation's  capital  faced  a  financial  crisis  and  a  rapidly  widening  budget  deficit.  The 
Rivlin  Commission  stated  that  this  widening  deficit  has  had  two  immediate  causes:  the  slowdown  in  the  city's 
economy  and  the  drug  epidemic  with  its  related  crime  problem.  Qearly ,  the  deteriorating  resources  of  local  law 
enforcement  is  not  unrelated  to  the  epidemic  of  violent  crime  in  the  District  which  in  turn  contributes  substantially 
to  the  transfer  of  middle-income  residents,  jobs,  and  sales  out  of  the  District.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  member  of 
the  Commission  that  without  the  elevation  of  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  among  the  District's  financial  priorities 
the  Commission's  other  recommendations  contained  in  this  report  will  not  achieve  their  intended  results  nor  will 
the  District  of  Columbia  secure  a  long-term  solution  to  its  financial  crisis. 

Furthermore,  I  must  take  this  occasion  to  dissent  from  the  Commission's  recommendation  contained  in  this 
repiort  that  "TTie  Congress  should  amend  Title  18  section  242  to  remove  the  prosecutive  impediment  presented 
by  the  judicially  imposed  'specific'  requirement."  I  dissent  for  substantially  the  reasons  that  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  writing  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  Screws  v.  United  States,  321  U.S.  91  (1945),  insisted  that  section  242 
be  read  as  requiring  "specific  intent"  as  an  element  of  the  offense.  5cn?w5  involved  the  revolting  crime  in  which 
three  police  ofilcers  beat  to  death  a  young  African  American  who  had  been  arrested  for  theft.  In  holding  that  the 
statute  should  be  applied  in  such  circumstances.  Justice  Douglas  argued  that  "a  requirement  of  a  specific  intent 
to  deprive  a  person  of  a  federal  right  made  definite  by  decision  or  other  rule  of  law  saves  the  Act  from  any  charge 
of  unconstitutionality  on  the  grounds  of  vagueness. "  As  Justice  Douglas  stated,  "the  specific  intent  required  by 
the  Act  is  an  intent  to  deprive  a  person  of  a  right  which  has  been  made  specific  either  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  or  by  decisions  interpreting  them."  In  the  circumstances  oi  Screws,  T 
agree  with  Justice  Douglas  that  "if  sane,  [the  defendant]  hardly  may  be  heard  to  say  that  he  knew  not  what  he 
did. "  But  law  enforcement  personnel  are  also  citizens  possessed  of  civil  rights  who  are  entitled,  as  they  serve  the 
community  often  in  life  threatening  situations,  to  have  adequate  notice  of  the  sweep  of  such  statutes.  To  do  any 
less  may  endanger  both  the  lives  of  law  enforcement  personnel  and  the  citizens  they  serve.  Specific  intent  is  a  not 
uncommon  requirement  in  statutes  which  carry  the  range  of  criminal  penalties  found  in  Title  1 8  section  242.  given 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  hearing  record  on  this  question,  it  is  unwise  in  my  opinion  for  the  Commission  to 
recommend  a  change  in  current  law  so  fraught  with  potential  constitutional  difiiculties. 


2  OITicer  Gary  Hankins,  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  leslimony.  Hearing  Transcript,  vol.  2,  p.  266. 

3  Commission  on  Budget  and  Finandal  Priorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Fiaandag  the  Nalioa's  CapitaJQiavanhct  1990),  p.  111. 
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APPENDIX  A 

DEPARTMENT'S  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS' 
DRAFT  REPORT  ON  POLICE-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

The  following  is  the  Department's  response  to  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights'  draft  report  pertaining  to  the 
state  of  police-Latino  community  relations.   After  reviewing  the 
Commission's  report,  the  Department  recognizes  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  improve  the  delivery  of  police  services  to  the 
Latino  community  and  to  negate  the  less  than  positive  perception 
among  many  Latinos,  that  the  Department  is  insensitive  to  the 
community's  needs.   The  report  recognized  that  the  Department  has 
hired  more  Latinos  than  any  other  District  agency.   The  report 
also  pointed  out  that  the  Department  has  done  much  in  the  areas 
of  training.   However,  the  Department  wishes  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  correct  some  of  the  misconceptions  and  false 
conclusions  set  forth  in  the  Commission's  report.   Due  to  the 
length  and  comprehensive  nature  of  the  Commission's  report,  as 
well  as  the  general  nature  of  the  allegations  made  in  the  report, 
the  Department  is  not  able  to  provide  as  detailed  an  analysis  and 
response  as  it  would  have  liked  within  the  period  of  time  allowed 
under  the  Commission's  rules.   Nevertheless,  the  Department  has 
attempted  to  respond  to  the  broad  areas  addressed  by  the 
Commission. 

POLICE  MISCONDUCT  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Department  takes  strong  exception  to  the  Commission's 
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implication  that  the  testimony  of  two  attorneys  and  two  young 
Latinos  is  evidence  of  widespread  police  mistreatment  of  Latinos. 
There  is  simply  no  evidence  that  Latinos  as  a  group  are 
mistreated  by  the  officers  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Districts. 

The  Commission,  citing  a  report  by  the  D.C.  Latino  Civil 
Rights  Task  Force,  The  Latino  Blueprint  for  Action.  Final 
Recommendations  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Government,  repeats 
an  assertion  made  therein  that  police  abuse  and  insensitivity  are 
pervasive  in  the  District  of  Columbia.   As  further  evidence  of 
this  perception  the  Commission  cites  the  testimony  of  two 
attorneys  active  in  the  Latino  community.   One  attorney  testified 
that  there  was  an  "attitude"  within  the  Latino  community  that 
Latinos  may  be  subject  to  police  misconduct.   As  mentioned  above, 
the  Department  is  aware  that  such  an  "attitude"  or  perception 
exists,  however,  this  is  not  evidence  that  the  Department  as  a 
whole  routinely  mistreats  Latinos.   The  fact  that  a  perception 
exists  is  a  problem  that  the  Department  takes  seriously.   The 
Department  has  taken  many  steps  within  its  limited  resources 
(some  identified  in  the  Commission's  report)  to  eliminate  this 
negative  view. 

The  other  attorney  testified  that  some  officers  use 
derogatory  language  in  interacting  with  Latinos.   The  individual 
officers  however,  are  not  identified.   Presumably,  the  attorney 
is  well  aware  of  the  right  afforded  the  public  to  present  to  the 
Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board  (CCRB)  a  complaint  that  an 
officer  has  used  demeaning  language.   The  Department  does  not 
condone  in  any  fashion  the  use  of  demeaning  language  by  its 
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officers  towards  Latinos  and  other  members  of  the  public.   In  a 
police  force  of  over  4,000  officers,  invariably  there  will  be 
some  officers  who  abuse  the  public  trust  by  engaging  in  such 
conduct.   When  these  officers  have  been  identified  and  brought 
before  the  CCRB  and  found  guilty,  the  Department  has  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  sustained  the  recommended  penalty.   It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Department  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Police 
Districts  tolerates  the  use  of  demeaning  language  or  that  the  use 
of  racist  terms  is  widespread. 

As  further  evidence  of  police  misconduct  the  Commission 
cites  the  testimony  of  two  young  male  Latinos  who  recounted 
personal  negative  experiences  with  police  officers.   The 
testimony  the  Commission  has  excerpted  is  nothing  more  than 
anecdotal  hearsay  accounts  of  these  witnesses'  alleged  encounters 
with  police  officers. 

ARRESTS  FOR  DISORDERLY  CONDDCT 

The  Department  disagrees  strongly  with  the  Commission's 
conclusion  that  officers  are  using  the  disorderly  conduct  offense 
in  order  to  harass  or  mistreat  Latinos.   The  Commission  asserts 
improperly  that  police  misconduct  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that 
no  charges  were  brought  in  sixty-five  percent  of  the  disorderly 
conduct  arrests  that  occurred  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1991.   The  Commission  unjustifiably  concludes  that  this  is  a 
"problem"  and  that  disorderly  conduct  arrests  can  be  a  tool  of 
harassment  or  abuse. 
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The  Commission  failed  to  analyze  why  many  disorderly  conduct 
arrests  do  not  result  in  a  prosecution.   Had  the  Commission 
undertaken  such  an  analysis,  it  would  have  found  that 
prosecutions  for  this  offense  rests  within  the  total  discretion 
of  the  District's  Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel.   As  the 
City's  prosecutor,  the  Corporation  Counsel  may  decide  to  proceed 
with  a  criminal  prosecution  or  dismiss  the  charge  for  any  number 
of  reasons.   Some  of  the  reasons  for  not  prosecuting  disorderly 
conduct  arrests  are:  reluctance  of  non-police  witnesses  to 
testify  at  trial;  unavailability  of  non-police  and  police 
witnesses  for  a  scheduled  trial  date  and  the  court's  refusal  to 
reschedule  a  new  trial  date;  need  to  utilize  limited  resources 
for  more  serious  offenses  such  as  indecent  exposure,  drunk 
driving,  welfare  fraud,  medicaid  fraud  and  housing  code 
violations;  and  reluctance  among  many  judges  to  hear  disorderly 
conduct  cases  because  they  feel  such  cases  do  not  merit  the 
court's  attention  as  much  as  other  types  of  criminal  cases. 

The  Commission  has  not  identified  any  evidence  which 
suggests  that  the  dismissal  rate  for  disorderly  conduct  arrests 
is  an  indication  that  officers  are  using  this  offense  as  a  tool 
of  harassment.   The  Commission  notes  that  a  significant  number  of 
CCRB  complaints  arise  from  disorderly  conduct  arrests.   This  is 
not  surprising  when  one  realizes  that  most  citizen  complaints 
arise  from  those  occasions  which  generate  the  greatest  number  of 
police-citizen  contacts  such  as  disorderly  conduct  calls  and 
traffic  stops. 
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Additionally,  the  nature  of  the  disorderly  conduct  offense 
necessarily  implies  that  one  so  charged  has  failed  to  conform  his 
actions  to  the  dictates  of  the  law  and  the  community  expectation 
of  peaceful  conduct.   Many  persons  arrested  for  disorderly 
conduct  are  either  under  the  influence  of  drugs  such  as  alcohol 
or  in  a  highly  emotional  state  requiring  some  degree  of  force  in 
order  to  effect  an  arrest.   The  fact  that  some  persons  have  filed 
excessive  use  of  force  complaints  arising  from  disorderly  conduct 
arrests  does  not  mean  that  officers  are  routinely  using  this 
offense  as  a  "tool"  of  abuse. 

The  Commission's  reference  to  five  CCRB  cases  of  excessive 
force  (dating  back  to  1983)  as  evidence  that  officers  are  using 
disorderly  conduct  arrests  as  a  form  of  harassment  or  abuse  is  an 
improper  and  unfair  indictment  of  the  majority  of  the  officers 
who  perform  their  duties  in  a  professional  and  lawful  manner.   A 
few  instances  of  proven  misconduct  over  a  nine  year  period  do  not 
evidence  a  pattern  and  practice  of  police  misconduct.   Examining 
the  number  of  CCRB  complaints  in  light  of  the  total  number  of 
police  calls  for  service  (literally  over  a  million  calls  per 
year)  one  can  only  conclude  that  the  number  of  such  complaints  is 
extraordinarily  low.   This  can  mean  only  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  residents  consider  their  interactions  with  officers 
to  have  been  conducted  in  a  professional  manner. 
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STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  CITIZEN  COMPLAINTS 

The  Commission  improperly  analyzed  and  drew  erroneous 
conclusions  from  the  number  of  citizen  complaints  filed  with  the 
CCRB.   The  Commission  analyzed  data  from  the  CCRB  and  found  that 
for  a  four  year  period,  Latinos  had  filed  fifty-two  (52) 
complaints  with  the  CCRB.   The  Department  has  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  reason  Latinos  have  filed  so  few  complaints  is  due  to 
fear  of  officers.   However,  to  suggest,  as  the  Commission  does, 
that  the  total  number  of  CCRB  complaints  is  directly  related  to 
the  extent  of  police  misconduct  towards  Latinos  is  not 
supportable. 

The  Commission  has  unjustifiably  equated  the  filing  of  a 
complaint  as  proof  of  police  misconduct.   The  Commission 
improperly  extrapolates  from  the  data  showing  an  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  complaints  filed,  that  there  is  a  "pattern  and 
practice  of  police  misconduct"  within  the  Third  District  in 
particular.   The  filing  of  a  complaint  is  simply  an  individual's 
allegation  of  police  misconduct.   The  complaint  must  be  fully 
adjudicated  before  the  CCRB  before  one  can  argue  that  there  is  or 
is  not  proven  evidence  of  police  misconduct. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  assessment  of  the  level 
of  police  abuse  one  must  examine  the  disposition  rate  at  the 
CCRB.   During  fiscal  years  1982-1991,  the  CCRB  received  3,539 
complaints  of  police  misconduct.   Of  this  number  only  150 
^  complaints  were  deemed  to  be  justified  by  the  CCRB.   This 

represents  a  4.24  percent  sustained  rate  or  a  dismissal  rate  of 
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95.76  percent.   The  data  shows  clearly  that  the  majority  of  the 
complaints  filed  at  the  CCRB  do  not  warrant  action.   Thus,  to 
interpret,  as  the  Commission  does,  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  complaints  filed  yearly  is  reflective  of  the  extent  of  police 
misconduct  is  not  warranted.   Contrary  to  the  Commission's 
interpretation  that  the  increase  reveals  a  "pattern  and  practice 
of  police  misconduct"  and  that  the  evidence  of  this  is 
"overwhelming",  the  Department  believes  that  the  increase  can  be 
attributed  to  an  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of  citizens  that 
there  is  a  forum  available  to  them  to  present  complaints. 

Substantiation  for  this  is  the  fact  that  many  persons  who 
file  CCRB  complaints  are  represented  by  attorneys  at  the  hearing 
and  who  later  file  civil  suits  on  their  behalf.   Regardless  of 
the  reasons  why  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
CCRB  complaints  filed,  the  fact  remains  that  such  complaints  do 
not  show  that  officers  are  mistreating  people  in  general  or 
Latinos  in  particular. 

In  commenting  on  officers  who  have  multiple  complaints  filed 
against  them,  the  Commission  failed  to  show  how  these  officers 
have  impacted  police-Latino  relations  in  the  Third  District  or 
elsewhere.   The  Department  is  acutely  aware  that  officers  with 
multiple  complaints  should  be  looked  at  closely  for  signs  that 
they  require  at  a  minimum  counselling  or  in  extreme  cases  should 
be  removed  from  public  contact  until  the  complaints  against  them 
have  been  resolved.   The  Commission  has  not  presented  any 
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information  which  suggests  that  the  Latino  community  has  been 
unfairly  treated  by  these  officers. 

TEE  DEPARTMENT'S  PROGRAMS  TO  PREVENT  POLICE  MISCONDUCT 

Training 

The  Department  believes  that  additional  training  for 
officers  is  necessary  in  human  relations,  ethics  and  other 
subjects.   The  Department  has  already  taken  the  initiative  in 
revamping  the  training  of  officers  in  accordance  with  the  Mayor's 
stated  emphasis  on  improving  the  quality  of  officer  instruction. 
The  Department  is  presently  developing  a  course  in  human 
relations/sensitivity  training  which  encompasses  significant 
input  from  the  diverse  ethnic  population  of  the  City.   This 
course  is  in  addition  to  the  16  hours  of  human  relations  training 
which  is  already  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  Department  has  recently  expanded  the  training  curriculum 
from  20  to  23  weeks.   In  addition  to  sensitivity  training,  this 
supplemental  coursework  will  focus  on  the  use  of  force, 
disorderly  conduct  arrests,  use  of  the  baton  and  handcuffs, 
restraint  techniques  and  firearm  retention.   It  is  the  goal  of 
the  Department  to  have  all  officers  receive  periodic  re-training 
covering  all  subjects  which  impact  on  their  positions  as  law 
enforcement  officers.   Limited  resources  and  the  state  of  the 
City's  finances  makes  this  an  increasingly  difficult  goal  to 
achieve  quickly.   This  fact  does  not  diminish  the  Department's 
resolve  to  have  the  most  highly  trained  and  professional 
workforce  possible.   With  respect  to  ethics  training,  all 
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officers  would  have  received  at  least  eight  hours  of  such 
training  by  the  time  they  become  eligible  to  be  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant  or  as  a  first  line  supervisor.   The  fact  that 
the  First  Line  Supervisor  Program  for  sergeants  does  not  include 
ethics  training  is  a  recognition  that  at  this  level  all  sergeants 
would  have  already  received  considerable  training  in  this  area. 

EARLY  WARNING  SYSTEMS 

As  a  result  of  extensive  planning  and  review,  the  Department 
on  September  4,  1992,  put  in  place  an  early  warning  tracking 
system  to  identify  and  assist  sworn  members  who  exhibit 
behavioral  patterns  that  negatively  affect  the  Department's 
relationship  with  the  community  and  are  detrimental  to  their 
careers.   This  system  consists  of  three  parts: 

1.  Monitoring  -  the  behavior  of  members  is  tracked 

to  identify  those  who  may  be  experiencing  problems; 

2.  Evaluation  -  the  member's  behavior  is  examined  to 
identify  any  problems  that  exist  and  the  type  of 
assistance  that  may  be  needed;  and 

3.  Assistance  -  when  needed,  aid  is  provided  to  the 
member  to  change  the  negative  behavioral  patterns. 

The  Department's  Office  of  Professional  Standards  is  charged  with 

the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  monitoring  component  of  the 

system  by  examining  all  citizen  complaints  (PD  Form  99) , 

complaints  filed  with  the  CCRB,  civil  lawsuits  resulting  from 

Department-related  activities,  all  instances  in  which  an  officer 

has  been  recommended  for  adverse  action  and  all  cases  in  which  an 

officer's  police  powers  have  been  revoked  as  a  result  of  a 

traffic  or  other  misdemeanor  arrest. 
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Department  Investigations  of  Misconduct  Cases  and  Penalties 
Although  the  CCRB  has  primary  jurisdiction  to  investigate 
allegations  of  harassment,  demeaning  language  and  use  of 
excessive  force,  the  Department  may  investigate  any  and  all  cases 
in  which  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  an  officer  has 
violated  the  criminal  laws  in  his  or  her  dealings  with  the 
public.   Additionally,  the  Department  refers  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  all  cases  in  which  there  may  be  a  violation  of  criminal 
law.   If  the  United  States  Attorney  declines  to  prosecute,  the 
Department  refers  the  matter  to  the  CCRB  for  their  review. 

With  respect  to  the  penalties  meted  out  to  officers  found  to 
have  engaged  in  misconduct,  the  Commission  incorrectly  asserts 
that  the  Department  does  not  consider  the  use  of  excessive  force 
as  warranting  as  severe  a  penalty  as  tardiness.   The  Commission 
has  misinterpreted  the  provisions  of  the  Department's  Table  of 
Penalties  Guide.   The  offense  provision  covering  tardiness  is 
offense  no.  10  which  provides:  "A.W.O.L. ,  i.e.,  reporting  late 
for  duty  more  than  six  times  within  a  one-year  period  or  absence 
from  duty  without  official  leave  for  more  than  eight  consecutive 
hours."  The  penalty  range  for  this  offense  is  reprimand  to 
removal  from  the  Department.   The  penalty  range  for  using 
unnecessary  and  wanton  force  is  significantly  higher  in  that  for 
a  first  offense  an  officer  may  be  suspended  for  three  days  up  to 
removal.   The  Commission  incorrectly  interpreted  offense  no.  21 
(Undependability)  as  meaning  that  a  first  offense  of  tardiness 
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will  subject  an  officer  to  a  penalty  of  removal.   The  true 
meaning  of  this  offense  is  that  if  the  Department  takes  adverse 
action  (the  highest  level  of  discipline)  against  an  officer  three 
times  within  a  twelve  month  period,  a  fourth  adverse  action  may 
result  in  an  officer's  removal.   In  other  words,  an  officer  must 
have  been  disciplined  on  four  separate  occasions  before  he  or  she 
is  subject  to  removal.   The  Department  views  officer  misconduct 
towards  the  public  as  an  extremely  serious  matter.   As  stated 
previously,  the  Department  has  only  on  rare  occasions  not 
followed  the  penalty  recommendations  of  the  CCRB. 

ACCREDITATION  FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES 

On  October  1,  1991,  the  United  States  Congress  appropriated 
funds  for  the  Department  to  initiate  and  complete  the 
accreditation  process.   Former  Chief  of  Police  Isaac  Fulwood,  Jr. 
testified  at  the  Commission  hearing  that  he  felt  that  law 
enforcement  accreditation  was  an  appropriate  process  for  the 
Department  to  undertake.   Since  the  Commission  hearing,  the 
Department  has  committed  significant  resources  to  initiate  and 
complete  the  accreditation  process  which,  if  successfully 
completed,  will  be  effective  for  five  years.   The  accreditation 
process  itself  generally  takes  two  to  three  years  to  complete  for 
an  agency  the  Department's  size.   A  significant  part  of  the 
process  encompasses  an  analysis  by  the  accreditation  commission 
of  the  Department's  organization;  management  and  administration; 
personnel  structure;  training;  law  enforcement  operations; 
technical  services;  and  prisoner  and  court  related  activities. 
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Once  this  review  is  completed  the  commission  will  determine 
whether  the  Department  will  be  accredited  and  if  not,  what 
actions  are  necessary  to  achieve  accreditation. 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LATINOS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Department's  committment  to  increase  the  number  of 
Latino  officers  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  employs  more 
Latino  employees  than  any  other  District  government  agency.   The 
Department  is  confident  that  the  number  of  Latino  officers  will 
increase  further  as  the  Department  continues  its  recruiting  and 
outreach  efforts.   For  example,  the  Department  is  presently 
preparing  to  administer  a  special  entrance  examination  for 
bilingual  persons  only,  which  will  be  given  on  December  5,  1992. 
The  Department  expects  to  test  approximately  350  persons  at  that 
time.   As  more  Latinos  decide  to  pursue  a  law  enforcement  career 
with  the  Department,  more  Latinos  will  study  and  sit  for  the 
civil  service  promotional  exams. 

LATINO  ACCESS  TO  POLICE  SERVICES 

The  Department  has  increased  the  level  of  Latino  access  to 
police  services  by  deploying  the  majority  of  Spanish  speaking 
officers  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Districts.   As  more  Spanish 
speaking  persons  are  hired  they  will  supplement  the  number  of 
bilingual  officers  in  these  Districts.   Additionally,  the 
Department  has  maintained  for  some  time,  in  these  Districts, 
Hispanic  service  centers  to  assist  the  City's  Spanish  speaking 
citizens. 
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Also,  the  Department,  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  number  of 
bilingual  officers,  has  paid  for  Spanish  classes  for  over  500 
officers.   The  Commission  is  accurate  in  its  assertion  that  no 
officers  have  been  relieved  from  duty  to  attend  these  classes. 
Some  officers  have  been  relieved  from  duty  for  these  classes 
while  others  have  not  because  of  manpower  requirements  at  the 
various  districts. 

RECRUITMENT 

As  previously  stated,  the  Department  has  the  most  impressive 
record  of  the  entire  District  government  in  the  hiring  of 
Latinos.   The  Department  is  continually  striving  to  improve  our 
record  by  reaching  out  to  interest  qualified  Latinos  to  pursue  a 
career  with  the  Department.   It  is  hoped  that  the  upcoming 
special  entrance  exam  will  identify  a  significant  number  of 
Latinos  who  may  be  hired  as  officers.   At  the  time  of  the 
Commission  hearing,  there  was  no  regularly  assigned  Latino 
officer  in  the  Recruitment  Branch.   There  presently  are  two 
Latino  officers  assigned  to  this  branch. 

The  Department  has  also  hired  and  is  presently  training  8 
Latinos  as  police  dispatchers.   Efforts  are  ongoing  to  fill  one 
vacant  dispatcher  position  with  a  Latino.   In  addition,  the 
Department  has  contracted  with  a  language  interpreter  service  to 
assist  dispatchers  with  communicating  with  persons  of  different 
ethnic  backgrounds. 
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POLICE  TRIAL  BOARDS 

The  Commission  has  totally  ignored  the  testimony  of   Chief 
Fulwood  who  stated  that  the  Department  has  only  on  rare  occasions 
not  followed  the  recommendations  of  the  CCRB.   If  it  is  accurate 
that  CCRB  recommendations  for  termination  have  not  been  followed 
by  the  Department  in  17  cases,  this  confirms  Chief  Fulwood 's 
testimony  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  some  cases.   This  represents  an  overwhelming 
affirmance  of  the  CCRB's  findings  and  conclusions  in  the  hundreds 
of  cases  that  have  been  referred  to  the  Department.   The 
Commission  has  not  identified  any  evidence  that  can  lead  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Department  seeks  to  subvert  the 
effectiveness  of  the  CCRB  by  overturning  their  recommendations. 

The  Commission  has  again  merely  commented  on  one  or  two  CCRB 
cases  as  evidence  of  a  pattern.   The  Commission  assumes  that  all 
recommendations  of  the  CCRB  should  or  must  be  accepted.   The 
Commission  has  failed  to  take  into  account  that  the  Department 
cannot  simply  terminate  officers  without  giving  them 
constitutionally  guaranteed  due  process  rights.   Additionally, 
the  Commission  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  officers  also  have 
rights  pursuant  to  a  collectice  bargaining  agreement  between  the 
City  and  the  police  union.   Among  these  is  the  right  to  appeal  a 
trial  board  decision  (if  it  is  adverse)  to  the  Chief  of  Police. 
If  the  Chief  of  Police  denies  the  appeal,  the  officer  may  appeal 
further  to  either  a  labor  arbitrator  or  to  the  District's  Office 
of  Employee  Appeals.   If  an  arbitrator's  decision  is  adverse  the 
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officer  may  appeal  to  the  Public  Employees  Relations  Board  and 
from  there  to  the  courts. 

The  exercise  of  these  rights  is  necessarily  a  time  consuming 
process  as  arbitrators,  review  boards  and  the  courts  view  the 
termination  of  an  employee  as  a  serious  matter.   The  members  of 
the  CCRB  do  not  necessarily  take  into  consideration  the  rights 
enumerated  above  and  from  time  to  time  considers  evidence  that 
the  Department  feels  is  inappropriate  or  not  sustainable  under 
current  administrative  and  labor  laws.   The  record  shows, 
however,  that  the  Department  rarely  disagrees  with  the  CCRB. 

C0NCLD8Z0H 

The  Department  hopes  that  this  response  will  prove  helpful 
to  the  Commission  in  accurately  reporting  the  Department's 
committment  to  improving  the  state  of  police-Latino  community 
relations.   The  Department  also  hopes  that  its  efforts  as  well  as 
the  efforts  of  those  outside  the  Department  to  address  this  issue 
will  prevent  the  type  of  disturbances  that  visited  this  City  a 
year  ago. 


Subscribed  to  and  sworn  before  me  on  this  7 
November,  1992. 


^ 


day  of 


Addison  L.  Davis 
Acting  ChieJ 


My  Commission  expires  on 


Notary  PubHc 


cl 
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October  28,  1992 


Carol  McCabe  Booker,  Esq. 

General  Counsel 

Unites  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

1121  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20425 

Dear  Ms.  Booker: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  October  16,  1992,  wherein  you 
describe  the  Commission's  regulations  in  reference  to  incriminated 
persons.  I  welcome  the  chance  to  respond  and  offer  the  following 
comments  as  a  result  of  reading  chapter  2,  pages  1  through  9,  of 
your  report. 

From  the  document  it  is  clear  that  the  Commission  does  not 
understand  the  significance  of  a  complaint  against  a  police 
officer.  You  simply  must  not  consider  a  complaint  that  has  not 
been  substantiated  as  negative,  or  detrimental,  or  discriminatory. 
For  a  citizen  or  illegal  alien  to  come  to  a  police  station  and 
report  an  incident  that  he/she  believes  is  wrong  is  a  major 
community  relations  triumph.  If  the  act  of  complaining  is  to  be 
considered  a  civil  rights  violation,  or  negative  in  any  way  the 
police  will  discourage  it  causing  considerable  damage  to 
police/citizen  community  relations.  Information  from  complaints  is 
vital  for  training  and  retraining,  and  to  catch  personnel  problems 
early  so  that  corrective  action  can  be  taken.  If  you  do  not 
believe  that  police  can,  if  they  are  inclined  to  do  so,  control  the 
number  and  types  of  complaints  being  filed  you  do  not  know  the 
police. 

As  the  Commander  of  the  Third  District  I  was  aware  that  I  had  to 
have  feedback  from  the  citizens  to  whom  I  was  responsible.  This 
feedback  must  come  from  the  citizens  themselves.  The  only  way  a 
commander  can  be  sure  of  that  feedback  is  to  hear  it  himself  from 
the  citizens.  If  they  are  afraid  to  come  to  the  station  or  to  meet 
with  the  Police  there  will  be  no  feedback  of  any  kind.  If  I  took 
your  lead  in  this  matter  I  would  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
absence  of  complaints  would  mean  that  the  police  are  professional 
and  are  not  abusing  or  violating  citizens  rights.  This  is  of 
course  not  so.  I  encouraged  people,  all  people,  to  complain  at  any 
time  they  felt  that  they  had  been  wronged  by  the  police.  As  a 
result  of  an  incident  at  Howard  University  Morgan  State  ball  geime, 
I  went  on  television  and  ask  every  student  who  felt  that  they  were 
abused  by  the  police  on  the  night  in  question  to  come  forward  and 
submit  a  complaint  to  me  with  the  assurance  that  I  would  see  that 
a  through  investigation  would  be  conducted.  Mr.  Gary  Hankins, 
Chairman  of  the  Police  Union's  Labor  Committee  complained  to  the 
Chief  that  I  was  soliciting  complaints  against  officers  and  that  I 
should  refrain  from  doing  that.  I  feel  strong  about  this  issue, 
and  believe  that  only  a  complaint  that  has  been  substantiated  can 
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be  considered  negative,  or  discriminatory.  More  over,  I  feel  that 
the  more  complaints  a  unit  receives  reveals  more  than  just  the 
possibility  that  officers  are  doing  things  that  they  should  not  be 
doing.  The  possibility  exist  that  the  unit  with  the  most  complaints 
might  well  be  the  unit  with  the  smallest  number  of  confirmed 
complaints. 


Sincerely, 

Edward  J.  Spur lock 
Deputy  Chief,  Retired 


i 


■ft- us  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  1993—3  3-9    _5   17,   8002   3 
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ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE— GAO  REPORT 


BY  THE  US  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 


Report  To  The  M.  jyor  Of  The  District  Of  Columbia 


Accounts  Which  Will  Never  Be  Paid  Are 
Included  In  District's  Accounts  Receivable 


Some  District  accounts  receivable  primar- 
ily for  medical  services,  are  unn<;  :essarily 
high  because  they  include  amour  s  which 
District  officials  knew  from  the  oui  -ret  wer- 
not  collectable.  Accounts  receivible  are 
inflated,  the  Districts  collection  ef  .irt  looks 
worse  than  warranted,  and  the  <  <tent  of 
medical  services  provided  to  reside  its  is  not 
highlighted.  The  District  needs  to  rr  aUe  sure 
amounts  are  reasonably  collectab  e  before 
recording  them  as  accounts  receivi  hie.  Fur- 
ther, several  District  agencies  vere  not 
including  in  accounts  receivable  the 
amounts  of  dishonored  checks  not  repaid. 


GAO/GGD-83-21 
COUN"^'  F£BRUARY  16,  1983 
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United  States  general  accounting  office 

W.XSHINOTON.  O.C.    20841 


II 


DIVISION 


B-203834 


The  Honorable  Marion  S.  Barry,  Jr. 
Mayor  of  the  District  ot  Columbia 
Washington,  D.C.   20004 

Dear  Mayor  Barry: 

Some  District  accounts  receivable  are  unnecessarily  hl^h 
because  they  Include  laige  amounts  which  District  officials 
knew  from  the  outset  weie  not  collectable.   Further,  Ir  sever- 
al agencies  accounts  receivable  are  understated  because  the 
agencies  did  not  record  dishonored  check  amounts  as  receiv- 
ables. 

Under  current  conditions,  amounts  which  are  recorded  as 
receivables,  though  unc<llectable ,  find  their  way  into  an  al- 
lowance for  uncollectab] e  accounts  and  are  ultimately  written 
off  as  uncollectable.   Thus,  it  makes  the  District  appear  less 
able  to  collect  its  deb>.s  than  is  justified.   Charging  such 
amounts  to  a  medical  chc'xity  account  at  the  outset  instead  of 
to  accounts  receivable  uould  seem  a  more  appropriate  course  of 
action.   Such  changes  w<..uld  reduce  the  amount  heretofore  in- 
cluded as  uncollectable,  and  would  Highlight  a  major  service 
the  city  provides  to  it  ■  citizens,  namely,  medical  care  to  the 
poor  regardless  of  abil  .ty  to  pay. 

Accounts  receivable  represent  a  signif  .cant  portion  of 
the  District's  current  :issets.   For  our  analytical  purposes, 
funds  due  from  the  Federal  Government  were  excluded  from  the 
current  assets  as  shown  in  the  District's  balance  sheet.   As 
of  September  30,  1981,  current  assets  totaled  $305.8  million, 
and  included  net  re^,aiv.ibles  of  $136.2  million.   Although  the 
District's  1981  annual  report  did  not  show  the  allowance  for 
uncollectable  accounts,  prior  reports  did  and  the  extent  of 
these  allowances  was  highlighted  in  congressional  hearings  and 
in  the  local  press.   Th?  following  schedule  shows  the  balances 
of  net  current  assets,  net  accounts  receivable,  and  the  allow- 
ance for  doubtful  accounts  for  fiscal  years  1979,  1980,  and 
1981. 
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Net  Net  accounts  Allowance   for 

Fiscal   year      current  a  ;sets  receivable        doubtful   accounts 

1979  $290,000,000     5118,704,000      $92,810,000 

1980  226,267.000      139,185,000       133,224,000 

1981  305,756,000     136,209,000      not  available 

The  General  Accouiting  Office  Policy  and  Procedures  Man- 
ual for  Guidance  of  Fe Jeral  Agencies  states  that  receivables 
representing  amounts  die  from  others  are  accounted  for  as  as- 
set5  from  the  time  the  acts  giving  rise  to  such  claims  are 
completed  until  they  are  collected,  converted  into  other  re- 
sources, or  determined  to  be  uncollectable.   Because  much  of 
the  medical  care  provided  by  the  District  is  made  available  at 
no  charge  or  at  significantly  reduced  charges,  the  District 
must  take  extra  care  to  ensure  that  only  amounts  which  are 
reasonably  expected  to  be  collected  are  recorded  as  accounts 
receivable. 

We  found  problems  at  seven  organizations.   Amounts  which 
were  never  collectable  were  included  as  receivables,  and 
accounts  receivable  we.re  not  recorded  for  dishonored  checks. 
Although  the  District  las  taken  steps  to  improve  the  report- 
ing, billing,  processing,  and  collecting  functions,  more  needs 
to  be  done . 

District  official-5  commented  on  a  draft  of  this  report  by 
letter  dated  December  30,  1982.   The  District  agreed  with  our 
finding  that  accounts  receivable  were  understated  because  some 
agencies  were  not  recording  dishonored  check  amounts  and 
pointed  out  the  corrective  action  being  taken.   The  District 
did  not  agree  that  soir»  accounts  receivable  were  unnecessarily 
high  or  that  some  accojnts  receivable  should  be  reclassified 
as  some  type  of  medical  charity.   The  District's  comments  are 
included  as  an  appfcndit  to  this  report  and  are  discussed  in 
detail  beginning  on  pa'je  10. 

OBJECTIVES,  SCOPE,  ANC  METHODOLOGY 

We  undertook  this  review  to  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  the  District's  acco  ints  receivable,  their  collectability, 
and  whether  the  receivables  are  fairly  stated.   This  work  was 
part  of  our  overall  ev  iluation  of  the  District's  efforts  to 
record,  bill,  and  collect  accounts  receivable;  and  this  report 
is  one  of  a  series  dealing  with  accounts  receivable  and  re- 
lated activities.   The  following  organizations  were  included 
in  our  review: 

— Department  of  Hjman  Services  (DHS) 

— District  of  Coljmbia  Treasurer 

— Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue  (DFR) 
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— D.C.  General  Hospital 

— Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development 
— Department  of  Environmental  Services  (DES) 
—Department  of  Llcerses,  Investigations 

and  Inspections 
— Department  of  TranLportatlon 
— Department  of  Insurance 
—Recorder  of  Deeds 

We  made  no  review  of  finarcial  records  at  DFR,  which  had  net 
accounts  receivable  of  over  S76  million  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Most  of  DFR's  revenues  are  derived  from  D.C.  self-assessed  tax 
payments,  and  we  do  not  hcive  access  to  information  obtained 
from  these  District  tax  rrturns. 

At  the  other  eight  District  agencies  and  the  hospital, 
we  reviewed  files,  financial  records,  and  reports  pertaining 
to  receivables  to  evaluate  the  reasonableness  of  the  accounts 
receivable,  whether  they  \iere   overstated  or  understated,  and 
the  reasons  for  these  circumstances.   We  took  a  sample  of 
patient  accounts  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  for  which  DHS  is 
responsible,  to  determine  whether  the  outstanding  amounts  were 
reasonable,  what  collections  were  made  on  these  accounts,  and 
how  long  charges  were  beirg  accrued  for  these  accounts.   Be- 
cause St.  Elizabeths  has  .  lore  than  12,000  accounts,  we  limited 
our  sample  to  all  active  iccounts  with  outstanding  balances 
exceeding  $100,000  based  on  full  rate  charges.   We  determined 
which  accounts  had  an  agrf-ed  (reduced)  payment  plan  and  how 
much  the  payor ( s )  owed.   We  analyzed  these  sample  accounts  for 
reasonableness  and  collec '.abil  ity .   Our  work  was  performed  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  government  auditing  stand- 
ards. > 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  INCLUDES  LARGE 
AMOUNTS  NEVER  CONSIDERED  ;:OLLECTABLE 

At  DHS,  primarily  for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  patients, 
accounts  totaling  about  $)6.5  million  were  carried  as  receiv- 
ables as  of  September  30,  1981,  although  they  were  not  con- 
sidered collectable  from  the  outset.   Recording  these  amounts 
as  accounts  receivable  unnecessarily  inflates  the  accounts  re- 
ceivable.  Also,  the  city's  collection  efforts  look  bad  be- 
cause it  appears  that  the  city  is  unable  to  collect  these 
amounts  and  must  write  thim  off  as  bad  debts,  when  in  fact  the 
amounts  were  not  collectaale  in  the  first  place. 
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District  policy  on  provision  of 
and  payment  for  medical  services 

The  District'!  policy  is  to  provide  medical  care  to  the 
poor,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay.   In  some  cases  patients 
are  covered  by  Medicare,  Medicaid,  or  private  insurance  coa- 
panies.   In  other  cases,  patients  have  no  coverage  but  have 
sufficient  funds  to,  cover  the  cost  of  services  provided.   In 
the  majority  of  caras  where  the  patient  has  no  coverage,  how- 
ever, the  patient  has  either  no  funds  or  only  enough  funds  to 
pay  for  a  small  portion  of  the  cost  of  medical  services. 

In  cases  involving  destitute  patients,  particularly  at 
D.C.  General  Hospital  and  at  DHS  health  clinics,  the  District 
generally  charges  tie  entire  cost  to  a  medical  charity 
account.   In  cases  vhere  the  patient  can  pay  a  portion  of  the 
cost,  the  entire  cost  is  recorded  as  an  account  receivable, 
and  the  unpaid  amount  is  ultimately  considered  as  an  uncol- 
lectable  account. 

Insurance  compinies.  Medicare,  and  Medicaid  are  billed 
for  the  full  cost  of  services  rendered  but  seldom  pay  the  full 
amount  billed.   Mosc  of  the  patients  involved  have  limited  re- 
sources, and  their  coverage  is  usually  the  only  source  of  pay- 
ment available  to  tie  District.   The  District  ultimately 
writes  these  unpaid  amounts  off  as  uncollectable  accounts. 

Payability  determination 

One  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  District  during  the  course 
of  providing  medical  service  to  residents  is  to  ascertain  who 
will  pay  for  the  patient's  care.   As  pointed  out  earlier,  pay- 
ment can  come  from  several  sources. 

Patient  eligibility  for  medical  charity  is  determined  by 
DHS'  Bureau  of  Eligibility  Determination.   Individuals  who 
have  little  or  no  i.icoroe,  other  than  welfare  benefits,  and 
cannot  afford  their  own  insurance  are  eligible  for  Medicaid. 
Individuals  who  havo  little  income,  cannot  afford  their  own 
insurance,  and  are  not  eligible  for  Medicare  or  Medicaid  are 
eligible  for  medica'i.  charities;  the  District  pays  for  all 
medical  charity  accounts.   The  Division  of  Interstate  Ser- 
vices, a  part  of  DH I '  Mental  Health  Administration,  determines 
payability  of  St.  Elizabeths  patients. 

Patients  may  a  .so  be  eligible  for  a  reduced  billing.   TO 
qualify,  patients  c.mnot  be  covered  by  private  health  insur- 
ance, cannot  be  eliqible  for  benefits  under  a  Government 
health  services  pro.iram  (Medicare  or  Medicaid),  and  cannot 
qualify  as  a  medicaV  charity  patient.   Income  scales  are  used 
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to  determine  how  much  patients  should  pay  for  their  medical 
care.   DHS'  Division  of  Interstate  Services  is  authorized  to 
reduce  the  patient's  oilling;  that  is,  it  determines  how  much 
the  patient  can  afforJ  to  pay  or,  in  the  case  of  St. 
Elizabeths,  how  much  che  patient's  relatives  can  afford  to 
pay. 

Department  of  Human  Services 
accounts  receivable  includes 
large  amounts  which  "v»ere  ne^7er 
collectable 

DHS  gross  accounts  receivable  as  of  September  30,  1981, 
included  large  amounts  that  were  never  collectable.   The  gross 
accounts  receivable  included  amounts  that  St.  Elizabeths 
charged  for  which  there  was  no  payability  and  accruals  for 
charges  that  seemed  creater  than  anyone  can  reasonably  pay. 
These  amounts  were  ul  timately  classified  as  estimated  uncol- 
lectables  in  preparing  the  District's  financial  report  for 
fiscal  year  1981.   Sc.t.s  of  l-'..ese  receivables  are  similar  to 
those  which  the  Inspector  (  - -leral  had  previously  determined 
were  not  valid  receivables. 

Accounts  receivable  should  include  only  amounts  that  the 
District  can  reasonably  expect  to  collect.   By  including  known 
uncollectable  amounts  as  receivables,  the  District  unneces- 
sarily inflates  its  c.ccounts  receivables  and  fails  to  high- 
light a  significant  medical  service  provided  to  residents. 
Furthermore,  the  city  is  unable  to  collect  these  amounts  and 
must  write  them  off  cs  uncollectable  because  these  amounts 
never  were  collectable. 

As  of  September  30,  1981,  DHS  had  about  $36.5  million 
outstanding  as  gross  receivables  for  services  rendered  either 
at  their  facilities  it    to  District  residents  at  St. 
Elizabeths.   A  great  portion  of  these  receivables  involve  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  patients,  for  which  the  gross  receivables 
totaled  $31.7  million;  $28.9  million  for  self-pay  patients  and 
$2.8  million  for  pat.ents  with  Medicare  and  insurance  cover- 
age.  Of  this  amount,  about  96.6  percent — the  entire  $28.9 
million  and  $1.7  million  of  the  $2.3  million — were  estimated 
to  be  uncollectable.   The  remaining  $4.8  million  in  accounts 
receivable  related  tc  activities  at  various  DHS  facilities 
such  as  neighborhood  nealth  clinics,  mental  health  clinics, 
and  home  health  care.-  of  which  $4.2  million  was  classified  as 
uncollectable.   Some  of  these  accounts  are  similav  to  the  $6.4 
million  of  inactive  ft.  Elizabeths  patient  accounts  which  the 
Inspector  General  sa;d  were  erroneously  classified  as  accounts 
receivable . 
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Reasons  for  high  unc^llectable  amounts 

DHS*  Division  o£  Interstate  Services  determines  payabil- 
ity of  St.  Elizabeths  pat..ents.   Public  Law  89-183  (D.C.  Code 
Sec.  21-586,  1981)  authorizes  the  District,  through  DHS,  to 
bill  and  collect  from  imm.*diate  relatives  of  St.  Elizabeths 
patients  if  medical  servi;:es  are  not  completely  covered  by 
Medicare  or  insurance  companies.   Interstate  sends  out  a  form 
letter  informing  the  patifsnt's  relatives  of  their  financial 
obligation  to  pay  the  cos^is  of  medical  care.   The  relatives 
are  supposed  to  advise  Interstate  of  the  amount  they  can  con-' 
tribute  to  the  cost  of  th»  patient's  medical  care.   If  the 
relatives  do  not  respond.  Interstate  bills  the  relatives  at 
full  cost.   If  the  relati/es  respond,  Interstate  will  deter- 
mine how  much  they  are  able  to  pay  per  month  and  enters  into 
agreements  with  the  relatives.   If  the  relatives  dispute  the 
amount  or  refuse  to  pay,  JHS  can  go  to  court  and  attempt  to 
obtain  a  judgment  or  cour  ;  order  directing  the  relatives  to 
pay.   After  determining  ability  to  pay,  Interstate  notifies 
DHS'  Bureau  of  Payments  aiid  Collections  (BPC)  of  the  amount  to 
bill  the  relatives.   In  many  instances,  relatives  are  not  able 
to  pay  anything,  but  the  imounts  are  recorded  as  receivables. 
Such  amounts  are  not  colli;ctable  and  serve  to  distort  the 
city's  financial  records,  confuse  and  burden  the  city's  col- 
lection efforts,  and  fail  to  recognize  the  cost  of  a  substan- 
tial service  the  city  provides  its  residents. 

In  October  1981,  we  ..ook  a  sample  of  active  St. 
Elizabeths  patient  accounts  to  determine  whether  the  outstand- 
ing amounts  were  reasonable,  what  collections  had  been  made, 
and  how  long  charges  had  leen  accrued.   Our  sample  included 
227  accounts  amounting  to  $20.4  million.   Of  these,  197 
accounts  involving  $18.9  nillion  did  not  appear  to  be  collect- 
able, but  charges  were  st  11  accruing. 

We  found  115  account.;  amounting  to  $13.2  million  (or  64.6 
percent  of  the  total)  whi".h  had  "no  payability";  that  is,  no 
one  was  considered  able  to  pay  the  bill.   There  were  several 
reasons:   the  patient  had  no  family,  the  patient's  relatives 
did  not  have  sufficient  i--,come  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
medical  care,  or  the  resp'-^nsible  relative  was  deceased.   Medi- 
cal charges  were  still  beng  accrued  as  receivables  at  the 
time  of  our  review. 

For  the  remaining  82  accounts  totaling  $5.7  million,  we 
found  59  accounts,  involving  $3.6  million,  where  the  last  pay- 
ment was  received  prior  t   September  30,  1980.   For  the  other 
23  accounts  amounting  to  '2.1  million,  there  was  at  least  one 
payment  after  September  3  ,  1980.   For  all  82  accounts  how- 
ever, the  outstanding  amo-nts  (an  average  of  about  $69,500) 
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8«*!ned  too  large  to  reasotiably  expect  payment  In  full.  Cur- 
rent charges  on  these  82  accounts  were  still  being  accrued  as 
receivables.   DHS  had  not  received  any  payments  on  some  St. 
EJ.tzabeths  accounts  for  a  long  period  of  time;  in  some  cases / 
since  the  accounts  were  first  established. 

Table  I  shows  a  summv.ry  of  the  197  patient  accounts  pre- 
viously discussed. 

'   TABLE  I 


Category 

■No  payability" 

Last  payment  received 
prior  to  9/30/80 

At  least  one  payment 
received  after 
9/30/80 


No.  o£ 

accounts 

115 
S9 


23 


Percentage 
Amount     of  amount 
outstanding    sampled 


$13,204,007 
3,613,870 


2,086,967 
$18,904,844 


64.6 
17.7 

10.2 
^575 


A  large  portion  of  St.  Elizabeths  accounts  initially  re- 
quested for  write-off  was  not  considered  to  represent  true 
accounts  receivable.   DHS  submitted  for  write-off  approval 
accounts  totaling  $7.8  million;  however,  the  D.C.  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  which  reviews  requests  to  write  off  uncol- 
lectable  accounts,  only  recommended  $1.4  million  for  write- 
off.  These  accounts,  many  of  which  were  from  4  to  over  20 
years  old,  were  for  patients  who  were  deceased  or  discharged 
from  St.  Elizabeths  prior  to  October  1,  1976.   The  $1.4  mil- 
lion amount  was  approved  for  write-off  by  the  Mayor  on  April 
17,  1981.   The  remaining  accounts  amounting  to  $6.4  million 
were  not  considered  to  be  receivables  according  to  the 
Inspector  General  officicil  responsible  for  the  review.   This 
official  said  that  t'lese  amountr.  should  not  have  been  recorded 
as  accounts  receivable  bt cause  there  was  no  payability  estab- 
lished for  them.   As  of  Cctober  26,  1982,  no  final  action  had 
been  taken  by  DHS  o  dea]  with  the  $6.<4  million  according  to  a 
DHS/BPC  official. 

Accounts  for  >which  %  iable  sources  of  payment  are  not 
identified  should  not  be  recorded  as  receivables;  instead  they 
should  be  considered  as  t    District  expense.   DHS  officials 
told  us  that  accounts  which  cannot  be  collected  should  not  be 
treated  as  receivables.   If,  at  a  later  date,  some  viable 
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source  of  repayment  is  identified,  the  District  could  begin 
billing  that  source.   DHS  officials  said  that,  currently,  all 
patient  accounts  ar;  billed  initially,  but  additional  collec- 
tion efforts  are  orly  devoted  towards  Medicare,  insurance  com- 
panies, probate,  or  persons  who  agree  to  pay.   Most  of  the 
accounts  in  our  sample  have  more  than  10  years  of  accruals, 
one  beginning  as  early  as  1903.   Collections  on  these  accounts 
have  been  minimal.   Accounts  are  accrued  at  full  cost  of  the 
medical  services  or  at  the  agreed  (reduced)  payment  rate,  if 
any;  collectable  accounts  a'-e  identified  and  subtracted  from 
the  gross  receivabl^es,  and  the  difference  is  categorized  as  an 
allowance  for  uncollcctable  accounts.   During  fiscal  year  1981 
however,  only  Medic^are  and  insurance  companies  were  billed  be- 
cause, according  tc  DHS  officials,  DHS  ran  out  of  billing 
forms. 

According  to  THS  officials  and  an  auditor  from  the  CPA 
firm  that  conducted  the  District's  annual  audit,  the  $36.6 
million  amount  for  the  St.  Elizabeths  accounts  receivable  as 
of  September  30,  1580,  was  an  estimate,  based  on  the  September 
30,  1979,  accounts  receivable  balance  plus  an  estimate  of 
accounts  receivable  for  fiscal  year  1980.   A  DHS  official  fur- 
ther stated  that  there  are  no  guidelines  as  to  what  should  be 
recorded  in  the  accounts  receivable  as  far  as  collectability 
is  concerr.ed.   We  lelieve  that  known  uncollectable  amounts 
should  have  been  charged  to  an  expense  account  rather  than  to 
accounts  receivable. 

DHS'  accounts  receivable  was  also  overstated  $3.4  million 
for  fiscal  year  19tl  because  of  uncollectable  accounts  due  to 
neighborhood  health  clinics  ($1.9  million),  mental  health  cli- 
nics ($1.2  million!,  and  home  health  care  ($0.3  million).   The 
total  amount  decla.red  uncollectable  on  these  accounts  amounted 
to  89  percent  of  the  reported  $3.8  million  accounts  receiv- 
able.  The  reasons  for  the  high  uncollectable  rate  are  similar 
to  those  discussed  previously  for  St.  Elizabeths  patient 
accounts. 

DISHONORED  CHECKS  t OT  RECORDED  AS  RECEIVABLES 

Several  District  agencies  were  not  recording  receivables 
for  as  much  as  $40t , 000  in  dishonored  checks  for  fiscal  year 
1981.   Several  of  these  agencies  assumed  that  the  D.C. 
Treasurer  was  carrying  the  dishonored  checks  as  receivables, 
but  the  D.C.  Treasurer  carried  the  amounts  as  receivables  only 
until  the  checks  w»re  returned  to  the  agencies  for  collec- 
tion.  Only  two  of  the  nine  operating  agencies  we  reviewed 
treated  dishonored  checks  as  accounts  receivable. 

The  D.C.  Trea.  urer,  who  initially  received  the  $3.5  mil- 
lion in  dishonored  checks,  recorded  the  dishonored  checks  as 
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accounts  receivable  at  tl.e  time  the  checks  were  received  from 
the  banks  and  later  reco^'ered  about  $1.0  million.   When  the 
uncollacted  checks  amounting  to  about  $2.5  million  were  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  District  operating  agencies,  the 
D.C.  Treasurer  reversed  the  accounts  receivable  entry  for  the 
amount  of  checks  forwarded.   The  operating  agencies  should 
have  entered  the  amount  cf  returned  checks  as  a  receivable, 
but  only  DES  did  this.   Although  we  did  not  have  access  to 
DFR's  records  to  verify  the  recording  of  dishonored  checks  as 
accounts  receivable,  DFR  personnel  told  us,  and  a  D.C. 
Treasury  official  confirn.ed,  that  the  amount  of  a  dishonored 
check  is  added  to  the  check  writer's  tax  bill  if  no  restitu- 
tion is  made. 

The  other  agencies  c id  not  record  anything  unless  checks 
were  repaid.   Thus,  dishonored  checks  returned  to  the  agencies 
are  not  accounted  for  in  agency  accounting  records,  and 
accordingly  receivables  ire  understated,  as  shown  in  table 
II. 

TABLE  II 

Amount  of 
District  agency  dishonored  checks 

Department  of  Transportat  ion 
Department  of  Licenses,  Jnvescigations 

cind  Inspections 
Department  of  Housing  anc  Community 

Development 
Recorder  of  Deeds 
Department  of  Human  Serv:.ces 
D.C.  General  Hospital 
Department  of  Insurance 


Dishonored  checks  should  be  properly  recorded  in  agency 
accounting  records.   Without  such  information,  there  is  no  way 
to  control  and  accurateli  value  losses  resulting  from  dishon- 
ored checks,  and  dishonoied  checks  will  continue  to  understate 
accounts  receivable. 

CONCLUSIONS 

District  accounts  receivable  include  large  amounts  which 
were  never  collectable.   Thus,  the  city's  collection  efforts 
appear  less  successful  than  they  really  are,  and  a  significant 
service  provided  to  city  residents  is  not  disclosed.   The  city 
should  consider  recordimj  these  amounts  as  a  medical  charity 
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and  reduce  its  accoints  receivable  substantially.   In  contrast 
some  city  agencies  were  not  recording  dishonore'i  checks  as 
accounts  receivable  and  thus  were  understating  their 
receivables. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Mayor  should  direct  department  and  agency  heads  to: 

1.  Analyze  accounts  receivable  and,  as  appropriate, 
reclassify  as  medical  charities  those  for  which  there 
is  no  payabi'.lity. 

2.  Determine  ccllectability  of  current  charges  before 
recording  them  as  accounts  receivable. 

3.  Record  dishonored  checks  as  accounts  receivable. 
AGENCY  COMMENTS 

The  District  agreed  with  our  recommendation  to  record 
dishonored  checks  as  accounts  receivable  and  said  that  since 
our  review  agencies  had  been  provided  instructions  for  record- 
ing, controlling,  and  processing  dishonored  checks. 

With  respect  tc  our  recommendation  to  analyze  accounts 
receivable  and,  as  appropriate,  reclassify  as  medical  chari- 
ties those  fov  which  there  is  no  payability,  the  District  said 
that  DHS  is  in  f  e  process  of  hiring  a  collection  agency  to 
review  the  collectability  of  outstanding  receivables  and  that 
agency  will  be  responsible  for  pursuing  those  accounts  deemed 
collectable.   Those  deemed  uncollectable  will  be  presented  to 
the  District  Inspector  General  and  Corporation  Counsel  for 
write-off.   The  Disl cict  did  not  agree  with  our  recommendation 
concerning  reclassification  of  accounts  as  medical  charity 
expenses,  on  the  basis  that  the  allowance  method  currently  in 
use  is  proper  and  has  the  same  effect  as  our  recomr.-^ndation. 
In  our  view  this  latter  statement  is  only  partially  true,  ano 
in  the  context  of  tha  District's  case  is  only  true  with  re- 
spect to  year-end  financial  reporting.   It  is  only  partially 
true  because  although  both  methods  would  result  in  the  same 
net  accounts  receivable  balance,  our  method  would  result  in  a 
significantly  smaller  allowance  for  doubtful  accounts  and  a 
significantly  larger  medical  charities  balance.   Further,  the 
allowance  method  is  used  primarily  for  adjusting  the  gross 
accounts  receivable  amount  for  financial  statement  purposes. 
Individual  accounts  Are  not  adjujted,  and  the  large  uncollect- 
ed balances  in  individual  accounts  are  carried  forward  from 
year  to  year.   Excep.;  for  sporadic  efforts  to  write  off  some 
old  accounts  as  uncollectable,  the  individual  accounts  remain 
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unchanged  or,  as  discussed  in  the  body  of  this  report,  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

VJe  do  not  argue  with  the  acceptability  of  the  District's 
current  method  for  valuing  valid  accounts  receivable.   The 
major  issue,  in  our  "iew,  is  whether  all  amounts  being  charged 
to  the  accounts  meet  the  cast  of  a  "valid  receivable"  which 
the  District  can  reasonably  expect  to  collect.   This  report 
points  out  •■hat  some  District  residents  who  are  currently 
long-term  patients  a-.  St.  Elizabeths  hospital,  and  have 
amassed  bills  exceed:,ng  $100,000,  are  still  having  daily 
charges  made  to  their  accounts  even  though  the  District  has 
never  received  =;ny  payments  on  these  accounts  or  has  not  re- 
ceived a  payment  for  many  years  (see  p.  7.).   It  seems  somehow 
self-defeating  to  continue  to  accrue  charges  to  accounts  re- 
ceivable for  these  ai:counts  and  then  periodically  undertake  e 
mcssive  effort  to  find  out  which  ones  are  collectable  ard  at- 
tempt to  write  off  the  remainder  as  stated  in  the  District's 
comments.   In  this  connection  we  point  out  on  page  7  that  such 
a  write-off  is  not  automatic  and  that  the  Inspector  General 
has  refused  to  recom-nend  write-off  of  S6.4  million  because 
these  amounts  were  not  considered  to  be  valid  receivables.   If 
the  District  continu£:s  to  recognize  thise  as  receivables  and 
the  Inspector  General  continues  to  disallow  write-offs,  the 
District  will  be  f ac  ;d  with  a  significant  balance  representing 
invalid  receivables.   Accordingly,  we  believe  our  recommenda- 
tion should  be  implemented. 

The  District  said  that  it  agreed  that  guidelines  and 
standards  should  be  ieveloped  to  determine  the  collectability 
ot  current  charges  a >d  that  the  District's  Office  of  the 
Controller  would  prepare  such  guidelines  and  procedures.   The 
District  said  it  did  not  agree  with  our  recommendati'^n  that 
this  determination  be  made  before  r'>cording  a  charge  as  an 
account  receivable  b'icause,  at  the  time  medical  services  are 
provided,  it  is  not  'cnown  which  specific  accounts  will  be  un - 
collectable.   We  believe  our  recommendation  continues  to  have 
merit  as  discussed  balow. 

The  District's  policy  is  to  provide  medical  care  to  its 
needy  residents  regardless  of  ability  to  pay,  and  the  District 
already  expends  significant  effort  in  deterr.iining  whether  and 
how  much  residents  can  afford  to  pay  toward  the  cost  of  ser- 
vices provided.   This  policy  places  the  District  in  a  somewhat 
different  position  f.rom  private  health  care  providers.   Much 
care  is  provided  by  the  District  at  no  coat   to  the  recipient 
or  at  a  reduced  cost.   We  agree  that  there  are  cases  wherein 
valid  accounts  recei/able  ultimately  become  uncollectable. 
This  fact  gives  rise  to  the  need  for  and  use  of  various  means 
to  value  accounts  receivable.   Our  concern  is  with  the  large 
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number  of  cases  which  do  not  constitute  valid  accounts  receiv- 
able; that  is,  cases  wher«»  unseeraingly  la.  ge  amounts  continue 
to  grow  because  cf  current  rharges,  although  no  payments  have 
been  made  on  the  accounts  for  many  years,  and  there  is  no  for- 
seeable  source  of  payment  i i  the  future.   We  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  large  number  of  cases  where  the  District  has 
already  determined  that  there  is  no  payability  or  only  limited 
payability,  yet  charges  con'iinue  to  accrue  as  accounts  receiv- 
able only  to  be  ultimately  identified  as  uncollectable 
accounts.   As  discussed  earlier,  we  do  not  believe  the 
District  should  continue  to  charge  accounts  receivable  for 
amounts  for  which  there  is  no  payability. 

We  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  a  practice  of  not 
recording  a  receivable  until  its  validity  is  established 
would  not  be  unique  to  the  district.   A  recent  GAO  report  1/ 
on  internal  control  activities  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
states: 

"VA  officials  explained  that  possible  third-party  claims 
should  not  be  recorded  as  receivables  when  the  treatment 
is  rendered  because  of  the  uncertainty  at  that  time  about 
whether  a  third  party  i.s  liable  for  the  treatment. 
However,  the  officials  concurred  that  receivables  could 
be  recorded  when  the  a.iiount  of  payment  is  agreed  upon  by 
the  district  counsels  and  the  third  party." 


Section  715(c)(1)  of  T  tie  31,  United  States  Code,  as  re- 
cently codified  by  Public  Law  97-258,  formerly  sec«-ion  736(b) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self -Government  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act,  Public  Law  93-198,  requires  the  Mayor, 
within  90  days  after  receivj.ng  our  audit  report,  to  state  in 
writing  to  the  District  Cou  icil  what  has  been  done  to  comply 
with  our  recommendations  an!  to  send  a  copy  of  the  statement 
to  the  Congress.   Section  4.2(a)(5)  of  Public  Law  93-198,  re- 
quires the  Mayor  to  report,  in  the  District  of  Columbia's  an- 
nual budge*-  request  to  the  District  Council,  on  the  status  of 
efforts  to  comply  with  such  recommendations. 


V" Internal  Control  Weaknesses  at  the  Veterans  Admini- 
stration" (GAO/AFMD-83-2:)  December  3,  1982. 
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We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  interested  con- 
gressional committees)  the  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  and  to  each  ueraber  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  Anderson 
Director 
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GOVERNMEr  T  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CITV  ADMINISTRATOR  ^^^t^  T360  E  STREET,  N.W.  -  BOOM  607 

WASHINGTON.  O.C     30004 


DEC  S    0   ISS2 


^r.   William  J.  Anderson 

U.S.   General  Accounting  Office 

iJashington,   D.C.      20548 

Re:     Craft  Report  "Accounts  Which  Will  Never  9e  Paid  Included  in 
listrict's  Accounts  Reteivable" 


Dear  Jfr.  Anderson: 

The  draft  report  referenced  above  has  been  reviewed  by  tf:e  District.     This 
letter  presents  our  views  oi  the  major  points  addressed  regarding  over- 
stated accounts  receivable    lith  respect  to  medical    services  and  understated 
accounts    -eceivable  relating  to  dishonored  checks.     An  action  plan  is  also 
presented  for  implementing    .he  reconmendations  made  with  «hich  we  agree. 

1 .     Overstated  Accounts  Rec.'ivables  from  Medical   Services 

The  draft  report  states  that  "some  District  accounts  receivable 
are  unnecessarily  high    >ecause  they  include  large  amcunts  which 
District  officials  knew  from  the  outset  were  not  collectable... 
this   unnecessarily   inflates   the  accounts   receivable."     The   report 
specifically  addressed     he  Department  of  Human  Services  accounts 
receivable  for: 

St.   Elizabeth's  Patients 
"'     Health  Clinics 

The  District's  policy  is   to  use  the  allowance  method  in  accounting 
for  its  accounts  receiv  ble.     This  method  uses  the  valuation  account- 
allowance  for  uncol  lect.'ble  accounts  to  properly   state  the  net  accounts 
receivable.      Consequently,   the  gross  receivable  balarce   is  offset 
by  the  estimated  uncol Ifctabltf  portion  to  produce  the  net  expected 
cash  collections.     The    -stimated  amount  uncol lectable  is   presented 
as  a  deduction  of  reven  e. 
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This  practice  is  in  a":ordance  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles   (GAAP),   ant    is  widely  used  by  governmental   units. 

In  addition,   the  AICPA  audit  guide  for  hospit.ls   requires   this 
treatment  of  bad  debt;    for  medical   services   for  hospitals  to  be  in 
conformity  with  GAAP.     Consequently,  we  believe  that  our  accounting 
in  this  regard  is  proper. 

We  agree  with  your  assessment   that  collection  of  the  accounts 
receivable  for  medical   services   is  extremely  lemote  and  that  they 
should  be  written-off.     By  District  law,  write-off  is  dependent 
upon  review  by  the  District  Office  of  Inspector  General    and  approval 
of  the  District  Corporation  Counsel.     Our  write-off  procedure   is  to 
eliminate  the  accounts  receivable  balances  and  to  charge  the  allow- 
ance for  uncollectable  accounts  account. 


Understatement  of  Acccints  Receivable  for  Dishonored  Checl's 

Ue  agree  with  your  fin  lings  regarding  dishonored  checks  not  being 
recorded  as  accounts   r>:ceivable  by  certain  operating  agencies.     Since 
ycur  review,  we  have  c'arified  and  enhanced  our  procedures,  including 
instructions  to  agenci  ;s  for  recording,  controlling  and  processing 
dishonored  checks  to  a /old  future  occurrences  of  this  problem. 


Action   Plan 

Your  draft  report  made  certain  recomnendations  with  respect  to  the 
areas  discussed  above.     Our  action  plan  for  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations are  as   foil  ws: 

a.       Analyze  accounts     eceivable  and  reclassify  as  medical  charities 

The  Department  of  Human  Services   is  In  the  process  of  engaging 
the  services  of  a  collection  agency  to  review  the  outstanding 
accounts  recelvab  e  balances  to  determine  their  collectability . 
The  collection  agpncy     will    assume  responsibility  for  accounts 
considered  colleoable.      Those  items  identified  as  uncollect- 
able will   be  presented  to  tht  District   Inspector  General  and 
Corporation  Counsfl   for  write-off. 

As  to  reclassifici<t1on     as  medical  charity  expenses,   it  is  our 
position  that  the   jUowance  method,  currently  in  use,   is  proper 
and  has  the  same  t  ffect  as  your  recotimendation.     Consequently, 
we  will    continue  \3  record  uncollectable  accounts   for  medical 
services  as  deductions   from  revenue  In  accordance  with  .'he 
AICPA  audit  guide   for  hospitals  and  GAAP  for  governmental    units. 
As  explained  earli;r,   this  method  does  not     inflate  accounts 
receivable  since  the  gross  receivable  is  offset  against  the 
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allowance  acct  <.nt  and  only  the  net  receivable  is  presented. 
In  estimating  ihe  allowance,  deductions  from  medical    services 
revenue  would  se  charged  rather  than  medical  charities  expense. 

b .  Determine  coT  -stability  of  current  charges  before  recording 
receivables. 

We  agree  that  guidelines  and  standards  should  be  developed  to 
determine  the  :ollectobi  li  ty  of  current  charges. 

The  District*!  Office  of  the  Controller  will  prepare  guidelines 
for  determining  coUectability  for  distribution  to  the  appro- 
priate District  agency  officials.     These  guidelines  will    include 
procedures  foi  : 

°     Evalu  tion  of  the  debtors'    financial   position 
"     Colleition  of  percinent  data  on  the  debtor  at 
the  t  Tie  the  service  is  rendered  (e.g.,  employer, 
lengt.  of  employment,  hoce  address  and  business 
addre.s) 
°     Analy.is  of  past  experience  based  on  available  data. 

However,  we  d  sagree  with  your  recoituiendation  that  this  determina- 
tion be  made  mfore  recording  an  account  receivable.     Estimates 
of  coUectabi   ity  are  based  on  past  experience  and  management 
judgement.     A.  the  time  medical   services  are  provided,  it  is  not 
known  which  sicclfic  accounts  will  be  uncollectable.     The  allowance 
method,  as  pn  viously  explained,  allows  for  recordation  of  the 
estimated  uncrllectable  accounts  and  the  related  deduction  of 
revenue  for  a".  1  accounts.     The  allowance  account  is  evaluated 
periodically  .id  increased  or  decreased  accordingly.     Conse- 
quently, net  iccounts  receivable  ^rs  fairly  stated  at  any  point 
in  time.     Fur.her,   the  deduction  of  revenue  for  medical   service 
bad  debts  can  De  separately  disclosed  to  highlight  the  District's 
provision  of  t edical   services  to  its  indigent  citizens. 

c.  Record  dishontred  checks  as  accounts   receivable. 

We  agree  full>  with  this  recomendation.  Further,  we  have  developed 
specific  policies  and  procedures  for  dishonored  checks.     These 
procedures  ha  e  been  distributed  to  each  District  agency. 

We  appreciate  the  opp  rtunity  to  present  these  conments  for  your  consideration. 
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